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PREFACE. 


To  give  some  accotint  of  the  reToIntion  of  the  late  Spanish  Colonies  in 
South  Amerira — (a  revolution  which  has  terminated  so  gloriously,  and  is 
characterized  by  so  many  striking  and  interesting  events) — is  the  object  of 
this  work.  The  author,  or  compiler,  is  aware  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
arrived  for  composing  a  complete  history  of  these  events ;  nor  is  the  Uni- 
ted States  the  place  for  such  a  work  to  be  written.  The  work  is  intended 
only  as  a  popular  sketch,  or  outUne,  presenting  in  one  view  all  that  is  most 
valuable  and  interesting  in  the  numerous  publications  on  this  subject. 
The  hvely.intcrest  which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  justly  feel  in  a 
revolution,  having  so  important  an  influence  on  tlie  cause  of  freedom,  and 
on  the  destinies  of  the  new  world — which  has  brought  into  existence  six 
independent  nations,  on  the  same  continent,  some  of  them  their  neigh- 
hours — seemed  to  require  a  work,  presenting,  in  a  cheap  and  pc^ular  form, 
a  general  and  connected  view  of  these  important  events.  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  similar  work  has  appeared,  although  there  have  been  no- 
merous  valuable  publications,  affording  much  information,  concemin|^ 
certain  periods  of  the  revolution.  To  render  a  work  of  this  descriptioD 
more  complete  and  valuable,  it  was  thought  best  to  connect  with  it  a  com- 
pendium of  the  history  and  condition  of  Spanish  America  previous  to  tho 
revolution,  and  a  geographical  and  political  view  of  tlio  present  condition 
nf  the  new  republics.  A  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  country,  and 
in  some  measure  its  early  history,  is  requisite  to  a  correct  understanding 
of  the  events  of  the  revolution.  To  facilitate  this  knowledge,  the  book  is 
accompanied  with  two  maps,  one  of  Mexico,  and  one  of  South  America, 
compiled  f>om  tlie  latest  and  best  autliorities,  and  believed  to  bo  t!v  r-'^-* 
correct  maps  over  published  of  tliesc  cquntries. 

In  the  compilation,  we  have  consulted  and  made  free  use,  as  we  hau  oc- 
nasion,  of  moHt  of  the  approved  works  in  the  English  language  relating  to 
llie  subject.  Among  the  number  are  Robertson's  America,  the  Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia,  Morse's  Geography,  Outline  of  the  Revolution,  Fune's 
Skftth  of  the  Revolution  in  the  United  Provinces  of  South  America,  Poin- 
Nott's  Notes  on  Mexico,  Pazo's  Letters  on  South  America,  liall's  Travels 
in  Colombia,  Cochrane 's  Colombia,  Hall's  Journal  and  Flistory  of  Events 
.  in  Peru  and  Chili,  Bland's  and  Poinsett's  Statistical  Reports,  Niles'  Week- 
ly Register,  and  the  North  American  Review.    The  latter  part  of  tlie 


It  preface. 

hiftorj  of  Um  Mt«ra]  itatM  ire  |iato  derirod  ffbm  public  doeumenti 
tmMnutt«d  to  ConfrvM,  aad  from  the  public  jouraala  aod  periodical  pub- 
lioatioM  otttm  daj. 

TImm  Hitittili  bavo  bMB  emniMd  with  the  most  laborioos  reeetrch , 
tad  wbotTOT  eooiidon  th*  iatriiMio  difBoulUee  of  the  ond«rtakiqf--the 
obetoii^  in  which  erery  thing  relating  to  Spanish  America  haa  been  in> 
^ved  the  paiiiona  excited  by  recent  oTenta,  and  the  miarepreaontationi 
they  haT*  occMJooad  the  aonfuaion  of  certain  periods  of  the  revolution, 
tnd  the  &ot  that  moet  of  oar  information  b  neoeaaanly  derived  through  a 
difiarant  langwiga  will  not  expect  perfect  accuracy,  or  criticise  with  le- 
Terity  any  arrors  or  defects  with  which  the  work  may  justly  be  charge- 
able. It  will  also  be  remembered,  that  it  is  intended  merely  to  present  a 
popular  view  of  the  subject,  making  no  preteaaions  to  literary  merit.  Such 
as  it  is,  however,  it  is  offered  to  the  public,  with  the  full  persiuision  that 
JM>  American  will  rise  from  its  perusal  without  fbeling  a  keener  detesta- 
tkm  of  tyranny,  and  a  more  lively  sense  of  the  inestimable  blessings  of 
freedom  and  peace,  the  happy  fruits  of  our  republican  institutions;  in 
which  he  participates,  in  common  with  his  fellow-citizens  ^ 

J»is,18S6. 
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SKETCH 


OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 


SPANISH    AMERICA, 

TO  THE  REVOLUTION. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Effects  of  the  discovery  of  ^Imerica — Columbus^  first  voyage  mid 
discoveries — grant  of  the  Pope — second  voyage — fate  of  the  first 
colony — rising  of  the  natives — they  are  subdued  and  compelled 
to  pay  ti-ibule — convicts  transported  to  the  colony — third  voyage 
of  ColumbuSy  in  which  he  discovers  the  continent— origin  of  tlie 
reparlimientos — voyage  ofAlonzo  de  Ojeda  and  Americus  VtS' 
pvciiis — forirth  voyage  of  Columbus — settlement  on  the  Gulf  of 
VaritH — I'asco  Balboa  discovers  the  Pacific  Ocean — voyage 
of  Juan  de  Salts — conquest  of  Cuba — colony  planted — Cuma* 
nay  Yucatan^  and  Mexico  discovered. 

THE  discovery  of  America  forms  a  new  and  most  conspi- 
cuous era  in  the  annals  of  the  world  ;  and  probably  no  other  event 
has  hnd  pjcater  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  human  race. 
It-  'e  etTects  were,  to  excite  a  spirit  of  discovery,  of  en- 

ter] 1  commercial  cupidity,  which  not  only  gave  a  new  di- 

rection, but  a  more  vigorous  impulse  to  speculative  and  commer- 
cial operations ;  and  by  extending  the  bounds  and  magnifying  the 
objects  of  navigation,  a  degree  of  interest  and  importance  was 
conferred  on  that  pursuit,  which  it  had  never  before  possessed. 
To  these  effects  succeeded  the  planting  of  colonies,  which  gra- 
dually gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  commerce  of  Europe,  engraf\ed 
novel  principles  into  the  laws  of  nations,  and  in  no  small  degree 
mfluenccd  the  politics  of  almost  every  state  in  Europe ;  as  for  a 
long  period  most  of  the  contentions  and  wars  among  the  principal 
powers  of  the  old  world,  arose  from  conflicting  claims  and  inte- 
rests in  tho  new.  ^^ew  relations  wer  created  between  the  pa- 
reri  1(1  its  colonies,  and  between  the  latter  and  other  pow- 

er r  which  were  a  source  of  constant  jealousy,  and  of- 

teii  peace  of  nations. 

I  overy  and  colonizing  of  a  new  world,  several 

tirti  ihc  continent  of  Europe,  would  pioduco  an  im« 

1* 
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portnnt  change  in  tho  coinmrrctal  nnd  political  n^Iatioiw  of  the 

inahtime  poweni  of  that  v ■ •  ^ '      -    ''  -     —     t 

tho  time;  but  that  it  f<hoiil 

cnce  on  the  charactf r    '  m,  imn  i  ,s  (»i 

ftecuring their ivcbt^  •  u'tlioirlil>  ilicir 

destinies,  II ^i<i  nave  antiriputrti.     Un  ii  t 

inu^t  have  1  .   >sed,  tiiat  the  rstahjishment  < 

uies,  dependent  uii  lite  parent  ntatr,  nurmd  by  its  «  i 

by  its  arms,  and  entirely  suhjeet  to  its  power,  woui  ! 

to  colonial  oppression;  which  by  strengthening  {\w  power  of 
tiie  sovereign,  would  react  upon  the  parent  state,  and  thus  tend 
to  the  oppression  of  both.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  caso 
with  others,  this  was  undoubtedly  true  of  the  Spanish  Colonies 
down  to  the  pericwl  of  the  late  revolution.  Their  degradation  and 
oppression  alienated  them  from  the  parent  country,  and  prepared 
their  minds  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  a  distant  and  foreign  power,  which  instead  of  conducting  to- 
ward them  like  an  affectionate  mother,  treated  them  with  the 
;....i....  .        !••  i-Tjess,  and  cruelty  of  an  unfeelin  "    •   •  ^ime. 

( »lonists  in  North  America,  c<  f  the  per- 

srtim  (1  ai  ikiik',  brought  with  them,  to  a  cons'  '     v  ^' 

elements  of  freedom  ;  and  many  of  the  coloni* 
s«<  il  rights  of  self-government,  aiui  tiic  enjo)- 

ni  so  that  at  a  very  early  period,  many  scat- 

t\  I  in  this  w 

M  :hter  day 

n-  .     Althoii 

S,  inent  in  Ai 

er.  ('  two  countri'  -sen- 

ti:i.  line  result.     Ih     _        \  was 

to  keep  the  colonies,  not  only  dependent,  but  tributary  states  ;  to 
mtmoiioli/r  fiuir  eniiitiurre,  to  cripple  their  manufactures,  and  in 
all  contributary  to  the  wealth  and  aggran- 

di  — iiir  country.     In  both  divisions  of  the 

AnMri<  an  continrnt   Jliis  policy  was  more  rigorously  pursued  as 

til        '  '  •  populous* '  ••    MJthy,  andasajea- 

1<>  their  ind*  increased.     This 

illi  '    '  '  moil,  and  has  resulted 

in  ^ireater  part  of  America. 

'   the  new  w(»rld,  its  various 

v('r«  and  moMiitain«,  its  unri- 

\;i  'ition  al- 

ni<  I'h  it  hn«» 

ha 

is   i;  .     _  _.  _,,.'.    .  '■    '     ."         ^' 

its  discovery  will  conter  on  the  world,     if  it  hod  contributed  to 
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the  enslavement  and  degradation  of  mankind,  it  might  even  be  a 
problem  whether  itij  discovery  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  blessing 
or  an  evil ;  as  the  eastern  hemisphere  is  sufficiently  extensive  for 
the  wretched  abode*  of  slavery.  It  is  the  glory  and  pride  of  Ame- 
rica, and  equally  so  now  in  two  great  divisions  of  this  continent, 
that  it  is  the  land  of  freedom,  and  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of 
all  nations :  that  here  the  mind,  as  well  as  tlie  body  of  man,  is 
free,  and  ranges  at  large,  unrestrained,  except  by  those  barriers 
which  his  Maker  has  estJibiished. 

T<  •  '  •   latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  spirit  of  dis- 

covf  I  -  d  in  several  European  nations,  but  was  most  con- 

il.  The  fame  of  several  successful  vqyages 
by  the  Portuguese,  drew  many  enterprising 
I  '  nice,  and  among  the  number,  Christopher 
<  I,  a  subject  of  the  repubUc  of  Genoa.     At  this 

time  iie  possessed  great  experience  as  a  navigator,  which  he  im- 
proved by  several  voyages  to  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  the  Azores, 
and  all  other  places  which  the  Portuguese  had  discovered  on  the 
continent  of  Africa,  so  that  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  skil- 
ful navigators  in  Europe.  Possessing  a  mind  bold  and  inquiring, 
and  .><tiniulated  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  discovery  which 
prevailed,  Columbus  was  ambitious  to  exceed  the  bounds  which 
had  '••  "♦"'  *ho,  most  daring  and  successful  navigators.  From 
his  <.'  i\  knowledge,  and  various  facts  which  he  had  ob- 

served uiiim^  his  voyages,  he  had  for  some  time  conceived  the 
idea  of  finding  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies,  by  sailmg  in 
a  westerly  direction.  The  spices  and  other  rich  commodities 
from  India,  which  the  Venetians  had  introduced  into  Europe,  by 
t  li  tliey  had  monopolized  with  that  country,  had  ex- 

I'ion  and  the  envy  of  their  neighbours,  and  rendered 
it  an  uUject  of  the  last  importance  to  discover  a  more  direct  route 
over  sea  to  tliat  country,  then  affording  the  richest  commerce  in 
the  world. 

Having  submitted  his  plan  of  a  voyage  of  discovery  both  to  his 
native  and  adopted  countries,  without  success,  he  next  applied  to 
Spain.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  then  governed  the  united  king- 
doms of  Castile  and  Arragon.  Af\er  having  spent  more  than 
eight  ycarti  in  fruitless  endeavours,  during  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend n6t  only  with  ignorance  and  prejudice,  but  with  the  pride  of 
false  knowledge ;  and  af\er  experiencing  the  mortification  of  a 
second  rejection  of  his  proposals,  just  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
leaving  tf  ty,  the  influence  of  two  of  his  fri(?nds  with  the 

Queen  pi  r  him  that  encouragement  which  his  own  know- 

ledge ot  ttiL'  si!i)|iM:t,  and  his  long  and  unwearied  exertions,  had  not 
been  able  to  eflect 

Spain  is  entitled  to  but  little  honour  for  having  been  the  nation 
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under  whoRe  aunpicoM  t)ir  new  world  wrm  HiMcovered,  and  which, 

for  •■■       -  ••■-          I     'It',  contributed,  in  an  emiiiGnt  degree,  to 

i»ti  t;  *    '  "^'^  ^'  ^imbua,  witl      "        for 

itwajts,  ^nlii,  0cari                 r  a 

voyn*^'  !  led 

fVom  Ca  .r, 

all"  rd; 

th«  iin- 

spi  >  ol  all.      \                                                               rm- 

rd,  polnTjrs  I'                                                               liod 


sill,  .nt  with  \  vpI  ob- 
ject                          (     iiimbusjinu                           . u  sword, 

waa  the  first  who  stepi>ed  upon  the  8<  •  w  world,  and,  be- 

ing followed  by  his  men,  tliey  all  kiu  .» ..  *.  ..vn  an*'  l^i^vifl  the 
ground  which  had  so  long  boen  the  object  of  their  |>c- 

less  desire.  This  was  followed  b'  ♦'-  '-action  of  a  *  i...  iha,  i)e- 
fore  which  they  prostrated  then  id  returned  thanks  to 

God  for  conductuifl;  their  voyage  i<»  ><»  luijipy  an  issue.  The  na- 
tives, although  extremely  timid,  gathered  around  them,  while 
these  ceremonies  '  '  !  with  silent  admi- 

ration, unable  to  r  <  d,  and  much  less 

to  f-  Inch  tills  \isit  of  a  new  race 

of  11  and  their  postority.     They 

were  tilled  ui  :  and  awe,  uge 

guests  as  suji-  uid  very  n  -ey 

were  the  children  of  llie  sun,  who  ha  th. 

The  fallacy  of  this  opinion  they  soon  ion 

to  regard  them  rather  as  fiends  of  darkness,  thtin  as  angels  of 
liglit,  sent  on  ernuids  of  1>\e. 

The  land  discovered  »f  the  Bal  a  as 
named,  by  Columbus,  >  .  .  mIov.  Aftcx  iiid, 
and  di-^covering  several  others,  Columbus  set  s;  n,  leav- 
ing thirty-eight  of  his  people  on  the  island,  whic. ued  His' 

paniola,  for  the  protection  of  which  a  small  fort  had  been  erected, 
in  a  gre.1t  measure  by  the  industry  of  the  natives,  who,  with  much 
simplicity,  laboured,  in  conjunction  with  their  invaders,  to  erect 
the  first  i  ■'   '     I  slaver)'.     Before  the  Discoverer  set 

sail  on  I  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  obtain  a 

grant  from  tl  ul  of  the  • ' 

gerentofth<-  !»ion  over 

oft  in 

an<i  '»w 

for  ever,  all  the  countries  uUiabiled  by  miideU,  whi^U  tlicy  Imd 
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discovered,  or  might  discover,  but  did  not  undertake  to  bound  or 
describe  them,  as  he  was  ignorant  not  only  of  their  situation,  but 
even  of  their  existence.  To  prevent,  however,  tliis  grant  from 
interfering  v*itli  on*»  previously  made  to  the  CrowTi  of  Portugal, 
he  directed  that  a  line  should  be  supposed  to  be  drawn  one  hun- 
dred leagues  to  the  westward  of  tlie  Azores,  from  pole  to  pole, 
and  all  the  unknown  countries,  east  of  this  Une,  were  given  to  the 
Portuguese,  and  those  west  to  the  Spaniards.  The  considera- 
tion of  this  errant  was  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the 
heathen  I  '  -,  which  Ferdinand  engaged 

to  do.  I  iid  several  other  friars,  ac- 

conijt:iiih  •[  <       ..iibus  n\  his  second  ••  o  instruct  tlie  na- 

tives 111  (  iin~:;aiiity ;  and  those  whoi  mus  had  carried  to 

Spain,  after  some  pains  to  instruct  tlieni,  were  baptized ;  Ferdi- 
nand himself,  th^  priiire  hi*?  son,  and  the  chief  persons  of  his 
coi:r  c  were  the  first  fruits 

of  i:  •  =;  of  Amrrica.     The 

second  exp(«  i  of 

September,  li  „  'nan 

had  been  pursued  in  the  previous  voyage,  the  tirst  land  discovered 
was  the  Caribbce,  or  Leeward  Islands.  Columbus  discovered 
Dominica,  Porto  Rico,  Guadaloupe,  Antigua,  and  several  other 
islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  When  he  arrived  off  Navidad, 
which  was  the  name  he  had  given  to  the  port  where  he  had  Icfl 

the  r  "• lie  was  surprised  that  none  of  the  men  appeared,  as 

he  <  '>)  behold  them  on'tlie  beach,  welcoming  their  coun- 

trynu  11  uun  transports  of  joy.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
fort  was  entirely  denioUshed,  and  the  tattered  garments  and  broken 
arms  around  it,  removed  all  dotibts  as  to  the  melancholy  fate  of 
the  first  colony,  if  it  desenes  that  name,  which  had  been  planted 
in  the  new  world.  The  rashness  and  licentiousness  of  the  men 
hroiiL'ht  upon  them  their  own  destruction.  Alike  regardless  of 
urity  and  the  rights  of  the  In<l  seized  upon 

rould  find  ;  the  provisions,  <:  somen  of  the 

natives,  r  prey.     Roused  by  such  msuii'crable  wrongs, 

and  havii  „  i  off  the  fear  of  their  invaders,  by  familiar  inter- 

course with  them,  the  natives  were  determined  to  rid  themselves 
of  sn«  h  lirf  ntious  intrudors. 

C  .  instead  of  reoccupying  the  same  spot,  chose  a  situ- 

ati»M  .  .itiiv  and  commodious,  at  the  head  of  a  capacious 

ba\ .  <  ed  out  the  plan  of  a  large  town,  and,  by  the 

unit  CM  ail  hands,  the  houses  and  ramparts  were  in  a 

shf"  '  far  advanced  as  to  afford  them  shelter  and  protco- 

tion.      i  I       wlii.li  im.  I  l)r  '       .  ,.      •    J  settlement  in  the 

newworM.'h.  I'-undrr  n.wh'  ,r  of  hispntronew. 

In  the  commencement  of  it  Colunibii^  hud  not  only  to  contend 

Vol.  F.  B 
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with  the  uMual  difficultirfi  cnnnocted  witli  the  plantin|{  of  a  colouy 
in  ■  distaiit  and  uncuhivntod  country,  but  with  the  niutinouM  diM- 
position  of  many  uf  his  followrrs,  and  the  indolence  of  all,  greatly 
inrreaM'd  by  tJie  enerMiting  influence  of  a  hot  climate,  to  which 
they  were  unaccustomed.     Their  provisions  were  rapidly  con- 
suaiingy  and  what  remained  were  corrupted  by  the  heat  and  ni<  I 
ure  of  a  tropical  climate  :  the  natives  cultivated  but  httle  gr«.  .;,  .. 
and  had  aca  'M-ient  provisions  for  themselvcH,  consoqucnl- 

iy  could  noi  lie  wants  of  the  Spaniards.     The  malignimt 

aiaeaaos  whu  li  pn-vail  in  the  torrid  zone,  especially  where  tho 
country  is  uncultivated,  raged  among  them  witli  groat  violence. 
Miumurs  and  complaints  arose  against  Columbus  and  those  who 
accouuianied  him  in  his  fbrmer  voyage.     They  were  accused  of 
)i  red  their  countrymen  to  attempt  a  settlement  in  a  land, 

wi... .:  ;...  ,  liad  represi'nted  as  a  terrestrial  panuli^iv  hut  in  rcnlifv 

barbarous  and  inhospitable,  where  they  must 

famine,  or  by  unknown  diseases.     By  his  ui.,.. ....,,.  i^. ;..„*., 

and  prudent  meiusures,  Columbus  succeeded  so  far  in  restoring 
concord,  as  to  be  able  to  leave  the  island  in  pursuit  of  further  dis- 
coveries. During  a  tedious  voyage  of  five  months,  attended  with 
'  '  '  and  peril,  he  made  no  discovery  of  importance, 
<  I  of  Jamaica.  He  left  the  command  of  the  infant 
colony  to  Ins  brother,  Don  Diego,  with  the  assistance  of  a  coun- 
cil of  officers ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  left  the  harbour,  than  the 
soldiers  dispersed  over  the  island  in  small  parties,  lived  upon  the 
natives,  ^^'Hstf'd  their  provisions,  seized  their  women,  and  treated 
that  in  nice  with  all  the  insolence  of  military  O] 

The  na  iitly  submitted  to  these  oppressions  for  a  - 

able  time,  hopmg  that  their  invaders  would  leave  their  countrj' ; 
but  discovering  tliat  they  had  not  come  to  visit  the  island,  but  to 
settle  in  it,  they  perceived  that  their  oppressions  would  never  be 
terminated  but  by  expelling  their  cruel  invaders.  Roused  by  a 
common  danger,  and  driven  almost  to  desjHiration,  all  the  caciques, 
or  chiefs  of  the  island,  except  Guacanahari,  who  from  the  first 
had  been  the  friend  of  the  Spaniards,  united,  and  brought  into  the 
field,  according  to  the  Spanish  accounts,  a  force  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  Their  arms  were  clubs,  sticks  of  wood  hardened 
in  the  fire,  and  arrows  pointed  with  bones  or  flints. 

Fortunately  for  the  Spaniards,  Columbus  returned  just  at  this 
crisis,  and  1  ace,  and  the  impending  danger,  restored  au- 

thority and  ,  union.     But  two-thirds  of  the  original  num- 

ber had  died,  and  Uiany  of  those  who.  survived  were  in'  ' 

service,  so  that  two  hundred  foot  and  twenty  horses  W(  . 
could  take  the  field.     To  this  force  was  united  one  of  a  novel 
kind,  consisting  of  twenty  large  bull-dogs,  but  perhaps  not  the 
Ifant  ^fl'icicnt  against  timid  and  naked  Indinns.     With  groat  sim- 
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piiciiy  Hi'  collected  in  a  large  plain,  instead  ot  attempting 

to  draw  t :  \  u-ds  into  the  fastnesses  and  defiles  of  the  inoun> 
tains.     Alarmed  by  the  noise  and  havock  «  ♦  -,  the  impetu- 

osity of  the  cavalry,  and  the  furious  assa  rocious  dogs, 

the  natives  were  instantly  tilled  with  consternation,  and  threw 
down  their  arms  and  fled.  Many  were  slain,  and  a  much  greater 
number  taken  prisoners,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude.  From 
this  moment  they  abandoned  themselves  to  despair,  and  rehn- 
quished  all  thou«iht8  of  resisting  men  whom  they  regarded  as  in- 
vincible. In  a  few  days  the  Spaniards  marched  over  the  whole 
island,  and  subjected  it  to  their  government,  without  further  op- 
position. The  natives  were  treated  as  a  conquered  people,  and 
a  tribute  imposed  upon  ail  persons  above  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.  In  the  districts  where  gold  was  found,  each  person  was 
obliged  to  pay  quarterly  as  much  gold  dust  as  filled  a  hawk's  bill, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  island  twenty-five  pounds  of  cotton  were 
demanded.  These  unjust  and  rigorous  measures  Columbus,  con- 
trary to  his  own  inchnations  and  his  original  plan  of  government, 
was  constrained  to  adopt,  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  Spanish 
court,  and  counteract  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  who  were 
constfintly  intriguing  to  destroy  him.  This  was  the  first  regular 
-sed  on  the  natives,  and  was  the  origin  of  that  system  of 
I  of  tribute,  or  a  capitation  tax,  from  the  natives,  which 
Spain  ever  after  maintained  with  the  most  intolerable  oppression. 

The  settlement  m  llispaniola  was  the  parent,  and  served  as  the 
model  of  all  the  other  Spanish  settlements  in  America.  Colum- 
bus, having  returned  to  Spain,  a  more  regular  plan  for  the  colony 
was  adopted,  and  a  large  body  of  settlers  was  sent  out,  consisting 

of  hi;  * ' "■♦■     -IS,  and  workmen  skilled  in  the  various  arts 

of  (li  :  mines,  and  refining  the  precious  metals, 
togetiier  wini  a  suiiaiu*'  number  of  women.  All  these  emigrants 
were,  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  to  be  supported  and' paid  by 
the  S  f.  With  these  prudent  and  judicious  regu- 
latUM  sed  one  of  a  most  pernicious  nature,  wliich 
wa>  .  >  ,  t  M  t ;  i«'  colony,  if  certain  convicts,  who  had 
usu  .  1. 1  '.lileys.  This  fatnl  expedient,  inconsi- 
was,  with  as  little  <  adopted,  and 
^,  III  were  drained  ton  uy.  This  ab- 
surd and  cruel  mejisure  of  emptying  tlieir  jails  into  their  colonies, 
was  not  only  r.mtiniNil  by  Spain,  but  imitated  by  Great  Britain, 
and  in  both  <  held  no  unimportant  station  in  the  cata- 
logue of  colon....  _         -!  against  the  mother  country. 

In  the  third  voy  >  by  Columbus,  he  sailed  further  to  the 

south,  and  the  first  i;tiui  nc  discovered  was  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoco.  Coluuh 
bt»  hsring  beeome  imroWed  among  those  advene  currents  tticl 
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tcmiM  >.tu  .1^  w  «\.  -.  prodiuccl  by  tl»c  ImmIv  of  walcr  wliicli  this  ri- 
ver lulLs  mto  \\\r  ...  .an,  with  dillicully  rscai»««J  through  a  narrow 
strait,  lit".  li.\v.\<  r,  v«'ry  justly  coiuhidod,  that  a  river  of  ttuch 
ya-ii  mn::iufu(l(  tduIU  not  How  tVoin  an  iHland,  an  it  must  require  a 
ri.uiiti\  ..r  i,M.  at  extent  to  supply  ho  large  a  body  of  water, and 

coiise^ueiitly  tcit  persuaded  that  he  had  at  length  '•-'' »'  *hn 

cootinent  which  had  so  long  been  tlie  supreme  ohj.  h 

and  wishes.  He  directed  his  course  to  the  west,  aiwii<^  tin- « luust 
of  the  province  of  C'Umoim ;  landed  at  several  places,  and  had 
some  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  who  he  found  resembled 
those  of  Hispaniola,  although  possessed  of  a  better  understand- 
ing, and  more  courage. 

When  Columbus  arrived  at  Hispaniola  he  found  the  colony  in 
an  unprosperous  and  distracted  state.  Ai\er  his  departure,  his 
brother,  in  pursuance  of  his  advice,  removed  the  colony  from  Isa- 
bella to  a  more  eligible  situation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  i 
and  laid  tlie  foundation  of  the  present  town  of  St.  Dom 
which,  for  a  long  period,  remained  the  most  considerable  Euro- 
pean settlement  in  America,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
courts  in  the  Spanish  dominions.  A  war  with  the  natives  broke 
out,  and  whilst  Diego  Columbus  was  employed  against  them  in 
the  field,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  most  alarming  mutiny 
among  the  Spaniards,  which  threatened  the  ruin  of  the  colony. 
Columbus,  by  a  reasonable  offer  of  pardon,  and  other  judicious 
measures,  succeeded  in  allaying  the  spirit  of  sedition,  and  induced 
the  malecontents  to  return  to  their  duty.  To  effect  this  object, 
however,  he  was  obliged  so  far  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  mu- 
tineers, as  to  agree  to  grant  to  them  allotments  of  land  in  different 
parts  of  the  island,  with  the  right  to  the  servitude  of  the  natives 
settled  on  the  same,  so  far  as  tliat  they  were  to  cultivate  a  certain 
portion  of  ground  for  the  use  of  their  new  masters,  which  was  to 
be  in  Ueu  of  the  tribute  tliat  had  been  imposed  on  them.  This 
ro;^nilation  was  the  germ  of  the  system  of  Reparlimientos,  or  dis- 
Inhution  and  servitude  of  the  natives,  wliich  was  established 
till.  .1  lirhout  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America.  This  plan  of  do- 
)  I'  tie  servitude  was  founded  on  the  same  principles  with  the  feu- 
stem,  so  far  as  that  applied  to  villiens  or  serfs,  who  perform- 
j.,.  ...c  most  degrading  services,  were  attached  to  the  soil,  and 
were  transferable  with  it.  It  reduced  a  large  proportion  of  the 
natives  in  all  the  Spanish  dominions  to  the  most  humihating  ser- 
vitude, and  subjected  them  to  grievous  and  intolerable  oppressions. 
It  i-  one  of  the  sources  from  whence  have  flowed  the  tears  of  an 
<  i.|'ir>sed  people,  in  such  profusion,  as  if  collected  into  one  chan- 
nel, would  almost  swell  to  a  flood  the  vast  rivers  which  flow 
through  tlieir  country. 

In  tiic  y«ar  1500,  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  a  gallant  officer,  who  ha4 
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accompanied  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage,  sailed  on  an  expe- 
dition to  America,  with  four  ships,  which  had  been  equipped  by  the 
merchants  of  Seville,  and  was  accompanied  by  Americus  Vespu- 
cius,  ■■*  """♦'•»man  of  Florence,  Having  obtamed  a  chart  of  Co- 
luni>  voyage,  Ojeda  servilely  followed  in  the  same  track, 

and  uiii>i;u  Oil  the  coast  of  Paria.  He  sailed  to  the  west  as  far 
as  the  Cape  do  Vela,  and  traversed  the  coast  a  considerable  ex- 
tent !  '  '  ,  Columbus  had  touched,  and  returned  by  way 
of  1  "^pain. 

A  lis  return,  wrote  an  account  of  the  voyage  and 

disc  ramed  his  narrative  with  so  much  art  and  ad- 

dress, as  to  secure  to  himself  the  credit  and  glory  of  having  first 
discovered  the  continent  in  the  New  World.  The  novelty  of  the 
work,  being  the  first  pubUcation  concerning  the  discoveries  which 
had  been  made  in  the  Western  World,  and  the  amusing  historj' 
which  he  gave  of  the  voyage  and  adventures,  obtained  for  it  a  ra- 
pid and  extensive  circulation,  and  spread  the  fame  of  the  author 
over  Europe.  This  bold  attempt  to  assume  the  merit  and  glory 
which  belonged  to  another,  by  an  unaccountable  caprice  has  been 
suffered  to  succeed,  and,  by  the  universal  consent  of  nations,  the 
name  of  »>imerica  has  been  bestowed  on  tlie  New  World. 

During  the  fourth  voyage  made  by  Columbus  he  discovered 
the  Island  of  Guiana,  and  the  coast  of  the  Continent  from  Cape 
Gracias  a  Dios  to  a  harbour,  which,  from  its  beauty  and  security, 
ho  called  Porto  Bello.  He  went  ashore  at  various  places,  and 
penetrated  into  the  country,  but  searched  in  vain  for  the  strait  that 
he  had  long  been  attempting  to  discover,  which  he  supposed  led 
into  an  unknown  ocean.  He  was  so  charmed  with  the  fertility  of 
the  country,  and  the  specimens  of  gold  found  on  the  natives,  that 
he  detenmned  to  plant  a  small  colony  under  the  command  of  his 
brother,  in  the  province  of  Verague.  But  the  insolence  and  ra- 
pacity of  his  men  provoked  the  natives,  who  were  a  more  warlike 
race  than  those  of  the  Islands,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Spa- 
niards, part  of  whom  were  killed,  and  the  rest  obliged  to  seek 
safety  by  abandoning  the  station. 

This  was  the  first  repulse  the  Spaniards  had  received  from  the 
natives,  and  deprived  Columbus  of  the  honour  of  planting  the 
first  colony  on  the  continent  of  America. 

From  the  first  discovery  of  the  continent  by  Columbus,  ten 
jwurs  elapsed  l>efore  the  Spaniards  had  made  a  settlement  in  any 
part  of  It;  but  in  the  year  1509,  two  oxpeditions  were  fitted  out 
for  this  purpose,  by  individual  <  :  one  under  the  com- 

mand of  Ojeda,  and  the  other  ui,  lessa;  the  former  con- 

sisted of  three  VMsels  and  three  hundred  men,  and  the  latter  of 
six  vessels  and  seven  hundred  men.  A  gnmt  or  patent  was  given 
to  Ojeda,  of  the  country  from  Cape  de  Vela  to  the  Gulf  of  Da- 

Vor.  I.  2 
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n.  %  I.  iMssa,  froiii  tliriic*'  to  Capo  (vruciaii  a  Dio8,  wiUi 

Uji;  j»"^  ...t.-...  ,  .,l.,..i,.<  :.ii.i  ..<t:il,li-,l,iiMr  :,  jrovcmnicnt. 

Tli»  itio  nativcK  witli 

th' -•»,  ...Mi  ,Mi,,.i  ...,.ii^  toiiUbrrn  thfiin 

ol  tin*  FojM',  Olid  of  the  grant  which 

h'  :<'  «M  tiMir « oiiiiiiv  to  the  king  of  Spain  ;  and  then  to 

r<  111  to  enihrace  Christianity,  and  to  acknowledge  the  au- 

^  '       \oreign;  and  in  cane  the  natives  did  not 

inentH,  they  were  tt>ld  it  would  be  lawful 
lu  attack  Uuui  with  lire uod  sword,  exter'  n»,  and  reduce 

their  wives  and  children  to  servitude,  or  <  .<in  to  acknow- 

ledge the  authority  of  the  Church  luid  ol  the  Sjuuii^h  tnon 
This  very  wise  and  reasonable  niwie  of  takinir  pos^rssion  < 
country,  was  prescribed  by  the  most  eminent  n,  s 

in  SpaiiL     Both  of  tliese  attempts  tailed,  and  >:  i;:td 

in  tliem,  with  two  considerable  reinforcements  from  St.  Domin- 
go, penshed  within  one  year.  The  aborigines  were  lierce  and 
warlike,  and  manifested  the  most  implacable  enmity  toward  them ; 
they  used  arrows  dipped  in  poison,  so  noxious  that  almost  every 
wound  was  followed  by  death.  Seventy  of  the  Spaniards  were 
killed  in  one  engagement.  What  few  survived  settled  at  Santa 
Maria,  on  tlie  Gulf  of  Darien,  under  Vasco  Balboa,  whose  ex- 
traordinary courage  in  the  most  trying  emergencies,  secured  to 
him  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  rank  of  their  lead- 
er. This  was  not  the  only  bold  adventurer  afterward  distinguished 
for  daring  exploits  and  splendid  undertakings,  that  was  engaged 
in  this  unfortunate  enterprise.  The  celebrated  Francisco  Pi- 
zarro  %^'ns  one  of  Ojeda's  party,  and  in  this  school  of  adversity 
ai  If  for  the  wonderful  achievement*; 

wi  iiied.     Fernando  Cortes  was  at  first 

engaged  iii  '  ;  but  being  taken  sick  at  St.  Domingo 

before  the  <  .  d,  he  was  left  behind,  and  his  life  spared 

for  more  d;  uccessful  undertakings. 

Balboa  Hi ;,  .,.ient  incursions  into  the  country,  and  subdued 

several  of  the  caciques  ;  and  being  informed  by  the  natives  that 
at  the  distance  of  many  suns  to  the  south  there  was  another 
ocean,  when;  ;r'>l<i  was  so  common  that  the  inhabitants  made  their 
common  iit* dmIs  of  that  metal,  he  concluded  that  this  ocean  was 
the  one  for  wliidi  Columbus  had  so  long  searched  in  vain,  and 
till  I  direct  coniniunication  to  the  East  Indies.     With 

on  I  ?i!nety  men,  a  part  of  which  he  had  obtained  from 

H  'ook  the  bold  expedition  of  crossing  over  the 

I.'-!  •  cts  North  and  South  America,  without  any 

knowledlge  of  tiie  extent  or  nature  of  the  country,  or  any  guides 
but  natnreSy  oo  whose  fidcUty  he  could  not  safely  rely. 

BalboA  fet  out  on  this  expedition  on  the  first  of  September. 
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1513 :  and  afler  twenty-five  days  of  incredible  hardHhips,  in  pass- 
ing over  a  country  .mI  '  r  m  mountains,  rivers,  and  swamps, 
and  filled  with  hosti  from  the  siinimit  of  a  mountain  he 

beheld  the  Pacific  ( )  •  ss  extent  before  him. 

He  hurried  toward  n  iriy  waves  to  his  mid- 

dle, with  his  sword  uud  buckler,  and  m  a  tnuisport  of  juy  took 
possession  of  that  va.st  ocean  in  the  name  of  hia  sovereign,  and 
swore  to  defend  it  with  his  arms  against  all  his  enemies.  He 
named  this  part  of  the  Southern  Ocean  tl»e  Gulf  of  St.  Michael, 
which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  Balboa  learnt  from  the  natives 
that  pearl  oysters  abounded  in  the  sea  he  had  discovered,  and  that 
there  was  a  very  opulent  country,  where  the  inhabitants  were 
more  civilized,  wliich  lay  to  the  south ;  but  not  thinking  it  pni- 
dent  to  go  in  search  of  it  with  his  small  and  exhausted  party,  ho 
returned  to  Santa  Maria ;  and  embraced  the  first  opportunity  to 
communicate  his  discoveries  to  the  Spanish  govenmient,  and  re- 
quested a  reinforcement  of  one  thousand  men,  to  conquer  the 
country  he  had  discovered.  But  disregarding  Balboa^s  important 
services,  the  king  sent  out  an  expedition,  and  appointed  Pedra- 
rias  Davila  jr^vemor  of  Darien.  By  his  incapacity  and  miscon- 
duct he  n(  I  the  colony ;  and  from  his  envy  and  jea- 
lousy of  W  ,-ed  him  to  be  arrested,  just  as  he  was  on 
the  eve  of  setung  out  on  an  expedition  to  the  South  Sea,  and  af- 
ter a  mock  trial,  to  be  executed.  This  cruel  murder  of  the  most 
able  and  successful  adventurer  and  commander  the  Spaniards  had 
in  America,  not  only  passed  without  censure,  but  the  ^rant  was 
continued  at  the  head  of  the  colony.  Soon  afler  this  he  obtained 
permission,  and  removed  the  colony  to  Panama,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Isthmus.  The  object  of  this  was  to  obtain  a  more 
heaithlul  situation.  The  new  location  of  the  colony  greatly  ftici- 
litated  the  subsequent  discoveries  and  conquests  in  the  Southern 
Ocean. 

In  the  year  1515,  Juan  de  Solig,  who  was  deemed  one  of  the 

'id  navigators  '  i.  commanded  an  e\  to 

.nd  sailing  al"  L^t  of  the  Southern  nt, 

t  day  of  Janii  ng  year,  he  il  i  a 

li  he  naniod  !■  i>iathe  day  on  \.  ii  was 

>  M.     HtM«  he  coast,  veredaspa- 

Nvliitlii),  inouth  ol  i       i  .    it;  Plata,  one 

of  tl.  )t'  the  Southern  Continent. 

He  ..,..j«,.i,cu  ,.,>  i'"'  •»  •*^  find  havin«r  ^'^''^^^'^  wJtK  the  intention 
of  penetrating  uito  ry^  De  S(/  I  of  his  men 

slain  ^    •'-   '  ir  bodies  <tii  i  roasted  and 

in  The  loss  of  t  ander  occa- 

sioned tli>  lodition  without  rniiKU)^  any  furtlMr 

discovcri* 
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Diego  Velasqurs,  in  151 1,  commanded  an  expedition  frora  Him- 
Mniola,  Bgainiit  the  Inland  of  Cuba,  and  with  a  force  of  three 
hundred  men,  he  conquered  an  Island  of  seven  hundred  miles  in 
length,  filled  with  inhabitants  ;  and  from  his  prudent  adminiftiip 
tion  it  became  one  of  the  most  flourisliing  of  the  Spanish  eettle- 
tin  iits.  A  colony  WM  planted  in  Cumtuia  by  Lan  Coaos,  an  eccle- 
m;l><uc,  who,  deeply  aifected  with  the  miserable  servitude  to  which 
the  natives  were  reduced,  had  long  exerted  himself  for  the  melio- 
nttion  of  their  unhappy  condition.  This  colony  was  commenced 
for  this  laudable  purpose ;  but  the  Indians  having  been  treated 
with  such  injustice  and  cruelty,  and  being  in  the  highest  state  of 
cxas|>emtion  against  the  Spaniards,  in  a  secret  but  ferocious  man- 
ner attacked  the  colony,  cut  off  a  part  of  them,  and  com|)elled  the 
rest  to  fly  in  consternation  to  the  Island  of  Cubagua.  The  ex- 
iMiUion  of  this  colony  was  in  the  year  1531.  An  expedition  was 
I  '>  •!  out  from  Cuba,  under  Francisco  Cordova,  and  stoenng  in  a 
iirection,  they  discovered  a  peninsula  projorting  from 
Kilt,  wliich  he  named  Yucatan,  which  it  has  ever  since 
leluuied. 

The  natires  were  more  civiUzed  and  warlike ;  they  surprised 
and  attacked  the  Spaniards  with  courage,  and,  in  consequence  of 
their  hostile  disposition,  no  attempt  was  made  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment. Proceeding  to  the  west,  and  continuing  in  sight  of  the 
coast,  in  sixteen  days  they  arrived  at  Campeachy.  Cordova  having 
landed  with  his  men  to  procure  water,  the  natives  rushed  upon 
them  in  such  numbers,  and  with  such  impetuosity,  that  forty-seven 
of  the  Spaniards  were  killed,  and  nearly  every  man  wounded,  so 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  regained  their  ships.  Notwith- 
standing the  disastrous  result  of  this  expedition,  a  new  one  was 
.  )n  after  fitted  out  from  Cuba  under  Juan  de  Grijalva,  who,  pro- 
-iiiVir  further  west  than  Cordova,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  a 
]  delightful  country,  and  with  much  surprise  and  admira- 
ssed  the  villages  which  lay  scattered  along  the  shore ; 
\'.  •  overed  stone  houses,  which  at  a  distance  appeared  white 

'  *  ;.  they  even  imagined  they  saw  cities  with  towers  and 
,  .  and  one  of  the  sailors  observing  that  the  country  re- 

Spain,  Grijalva  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Spain,  which 
was  received  with  universal  applause.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  this  extensive  and  interesting  portion  of  America  has 
retained  the  name  ever  since,  or  at  least  to  the  extinction  of  the 
authority  of  Spain  over  it. 

Continuing  his  course  to  the  west,  Grijalva  touched  at  several 
places,  and  at  one  Island  which  he  called  Uloa,  and  from  thence 
proceeded  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  river  Tampico,  andthen 
retomed  to  Cuba. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Btpoiition  against  Mexico  tmder  C<nie9-^lands  at  SL  Juan  de 
Uloa — first  inUrview  with  the  native* — they  offer  rich  presents 
to  the  Spaniards — Cortes  estaUishes  a  council  of  magistrates^ 
■  roinmences  the  tovon  of  Vera  Cruz — he  destroys  his  shtps^" 
kes  for  Mexico — is  opposed  by  the  Tlascalans,  who  are  de- 
fcated  and  sue  for  peace — slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  at  Cho- 
lula — Spaniards  approach  the  capital— first  interview  with  the 
sovereign — Cortes  gets  possession  of  Montezuma,  and  governs 
the  empire  in  his  name — the  governor  of  Cuba  sends  an  expedi- 
turn  against  Cortes — Mexicans  revolt^  and  a  dreadful  contest  en' 
sues — Montezuma  killed — Spaniards  retire  and  suffer  greatly — 
action  in  the  valley  ofOtumba — Cortesreceivesre'enforcements — 
marches  for  Mexico — commences  the  siege — Gttatimozin  tcdceti 
— Hie  city  surrenders — Guatimozin  tortured  to  compel  him  to 
discover  his  treasure — discoveries  of  Magellan — Cortes  rebuilds 
Mexico — the  natives  revolt — their  caciques  and  nobles  put  to 
death, 

HITHERTO  the  Spaniards  had  done  little  more  than  to  en- 
large their  discoveries  upon  the  continent  of  America ;  from  the 
coast  of  Florida  north,  they  had  touched  at  different  places,  as  &r 
as  35^  S.  of  the  equator ;  they  had  visited  most  of  the  blands  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  off  the  coa^t  of  the  main  land,  and  had 
discovered  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  which  opened  extensive 
prospects  and  unbounded  expectations  in  that  quarter. 

But  although  the  settlements  at  Hispaniola  and  Cuba  had  be- 
come considerably  flourishing  and  important,  and  afforded  great 
faciUties  for  enterprises  on  the  continent,  no  colony  had  been 
maintained  there,  except  the. feeble  and  languishing  one  at  Darien, 
and  nothing  had  been  attempted  toward  the  conquest  of  tlie  ex- 
tensive country  which  had  been  discovered.  The  ferocity  and 
courage  of  the  natives,  with  the  other  obstacles  attending  such  an 
enterprise,  had  discouraged  the  adventurers  who  had  explored  the 
continent,  and  they  returned  contented  with  the  discoveries  they 
had  made,  and  the  taking  possession  of  the  country,  without  at- 
tempting to  maintain  any  foothold  in  it.  This  was  the  state  of 
Spanish  affairs  in  America  in  the  year  1518,  twenty-six  years  aflcr 
the  discovery  of  the  country  by  Columbus.  But  at  this  period  a 
new  era  commenced,  and  tlie  astonishing  genius,  and  almost  in* 
credible  ezertioDS  of  one  man,  conquered  a  powerful  and  popn- 

Vot.  r.  2*  C 
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lous  nation,  wliich,  compared  vrith  thoM  tribes  with  which  th« 
Spaniards  had  hithorto  been  acquainted,  were  a  civilized  people, 
imdeiBtanding  tlie  wn»  of  Uie,  and  were  settled  in  towni*,  villagea, 
and  eren  large  and  popiilouH  cities. 

Intelligence  of  the  iinporttuit  diHcoveries  made  by  Grijalva, 
was  no  sooner  communicntod  to  YelaHques,  than,  prompted  by 
ambition,  h»  conceived  the  plan  of  fitting  out  a  large  armament 
for  tl)(  >t  and  occupation  of  tlie  country ;  and  so  great  was 

his  ar»;  i  without  waiting  for  the  authority  of  his  sovereign, 

or  the  return  of  Grijalva,  the  •  i  wan  prepared  and  ready 

to  sail  about  the  time  tlie  latt*  <  d  the  port  of  8t.  Jago  de 

Cuba.  Velasques  was  ambitious  of  tlio  glory  which  he  oxpcrtr  d 
would  attend  the  expedition,  yet  being  sensible  lliat  he  hud  lu  i- 
ther  the  courage  nor  capacity  to  command  it  himself,  he  was 
greatly  embarrassed  in  selectin<;  a  person  who  suited  his  views ; 
as  he  wanted  a  man  of  sufficient  courage,  talents,  and  experience 
to  command,  but  who  at  the  some  time  would  be  a  passive  in« 
^tniment  in  his  hands.  It  was  with  no  small  difTiculty  a  man  of 
this  description  could  be  found,  as  those  possessing  the  requisite 
abilities  ha!d  too  much  spirit  to  be  the  creature  of  a  jealous  and 
capricious  master.  At  length  two  of  the  secretaries  of  Velas- 
ques recommended  Fernando  Cortes,  as  a  man  suitable  for  his 
purpose  ;  and,  happily  for  his  country,  but  fatally  for  himself,  he 
inmiediately  fell  in  with  the  proposition.  Velasques  believed  that 
Cortes  possessed  courage  and  talents  for  command,  united  with  a 
bold  and  adventurous  spirit,  and  tliat  His  humble  condition  would 
keep  him  dependent  on  his  will,  and  prevent  his  aspiring  at  in- 
dependence. Cortes  was  one  of  the  adventurers  who  came  out 
to  Hispaniola  in  the  year  1504,  when  the  island  was  under  the 
governorship  of  Ovando,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  his ;  from  which 
circumstance  he  was  immediately  employed  in  several  lucrative 
and  honourable  stations ;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  these,  he 
accompanied  Velasques  in  his  expedition  to  Cuba ;  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  conquest  of  that  island.  Cortes  received 
his  commission  with  the  warmest  gratitude,  and  erecting  his  stand- 
ard before  his  own  house,  he  immediately  assumed  the  ensigns  of 
his  new  dignity. 

His  extraordinary  talents  and  activity  wore  at  once  brought  in- 
to requisition,  and  so  great  and  unremitted  were  his  exertions  in 
forwarding  the  expedition,  that  he  sailed  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba 
on  the  eij^teenth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  1518,  a  short 
tone  after  he  rr  lission.     Cortes 

Trinidad,  a  sm; I  safneside  of  tl: 

li'  adventurers,  and  recen 

pi    '  ores.     Velasques,  who  hu  i^ 

of  Cortes  before  he  sailed,  was  confirmed  to  his  suspicions  of  his 
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lidehty  as  soon  as  he  ^-as  no  longer  in  ■  •  r,  and  immediate- 

ly despatched  orders  to  Trinidad  to  ti»  ;ii  of  his  commis- 

aion.  But  he  had  ahready  acquired  tlie  coiitidence  of  his  officers 
and  men  in  such  a  degree  as  to  be  able  to  intimidate  the  chief  ma« 
gistrate  of  the  place,  and  depart  without  molestation.  From  this 
place  Cortes  sailed  to  the  Havana,  where  he  obtained  more  re< 
Cnvts  and  additional  supphes.  Yelasques,  irritated  and  mortified 
at  the  failure  of  his  first  attempt  to  deprive  Cortes  of  his  commis- 
non,  despatched  a  confidential  friend  to  tliis  plac«,  with  peremp- 
tory orders  to  Pedro  Barba,  his  Ueutenant-govemor  in  that  colo« 
ny,  instantly  to  arrest  Cortes,  and  send  him,  under  a  strong  guard, 
a  prisoner  to  St  Jago,  and  to  countermand  the  sailing  of  the  fleet. 
•Cortes  having  obtained  information  of  the  designs  of  Yelasques, 
before  his  messenger  arrived,  immediately  took  measures  to  coun- 
teract them.  He  ordered  such  of  his  ofHcers  as  he  knew  to  be 
particularly  attached  to  the  governor,  on  some  service  abroad, 
and  then  acquainted  the  men  of  the  unreasonable  jealousy  of  the 
governor,  and  with  his  intention  to  deprive  him  of  iiis  command, 
and  arrest  the  progress  of  the  armament.  The  officers  and  men 
were  equally  astonished  and  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernor, and  with  one  voice  beseeched  Cortes  not  to  deprive  them 
of  a  leader  in  whom  they  all  had  such  confidence,  and  offered  to 
shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  to  maintain  his  authority. 

This  was  tlie  result  expected  by  Cortes,  and  was  highly  grati- 
fying to  his  ambition.  In  reply,  he  informed  his  men  that  he 
would  never  desert  soldiers  who  had  given  such  signal  proofs  of 
attachment,  and  promised  instantly  to  conduct  them  to  that  rich 
country  which  bad  been  so  long  the  object  of  their  hopes  and 
wishes.     Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  their  departure. 

The  fleet  consisted  of  eleven  vessels,  one  of  a  hundred  tons, 
three  of  seventy  or  eighty,  and  the  residue  small  open  barks. 
There  were  on  bonrd  five  hundred  and  eight  sokUers,  and  one 
hundred  and  nine  '^amen  and  artificers,  making  in  all  six  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  men.  A  part  of  the  men  had  firearms,  tlic 
rest  crossbows,  swords  and  spears.  They  had  only  sixteen  horses, 
and  ten  small  fiekipieces.  With  this  force  Cortes  was  about  to 
coHBMlce  war,  with  a  view  of  conquest,  upon  a  nation  whose 
dmninimis  were  more  extensive  than  all  the  kingdoms  subject  to 
the  Spanish  crown,  and  which  was  filled  with  people  considerably 
advanced  in  civilization.  Although  this  expedition  was  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  aggression,  and  for  plunder  and  conquest, 
yet  so  strange  and  blind  is  religious  fanntir--"'  «»  ^t  with  these 
objects  were  blended  the  propagation  of  (  v ;  and  upon 

the  Spanish  standards  a  large  cross  waa  dispiaycd,  with  this  in- 
•cription :  **  Ltt  m  foUow  the  cro«t,  fir  mdtr  mk  »g%  tr«  tkaJl 
conquer  V* 
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The  expedition  touched  at  the  several  places  wliicli  had  been 
viaHed  by  Griialva,  and  continued  its  course  to  the  westward  until 
H  arrifoo  at  oU  Juan  de  Uloa,  where  a  large  coiux;,  liil<;d  with 
people,  two  of  whom  appeared  to  be  persons  of  •!  u,  ap- 

proached the  fleet  with  signs  of  friendship,  and  <  lioard 

without  any  symptoms  of  fear  or  distnist.  By  nieuus  ol  u  !•  1 1  !. 
Indian,  who  had  previously  been  taken  on  board,  and  was  : 
ward  Known  by  the  name  of  Donna  Marina,  and  who  undcir.st«.»>(l 
the  Aztec,  or  Mexican  language,  Cortes  ascertained  that  the  two 
persons  of  di^^tinction  were  deputies  despatclied  by  the  two  go- 
vernors of  tlie  province,  and  that  they  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  a  great  monarch,  whom  they  called  Montezuma,  who  was 
sovereign  of  the  whole  country  ;  and  tliat  they  were  sent  to  in-* 
quire  what  his  object  was  in  visiting  their  shores,  and  to  offer  him 
any  assistance  he  might  stand  in  need  of,  in  order  to  continue  his 
voyage.  Cortes  informed  them  that  he  had  visited  their  country 
with  no  other  than  the  most  friendly  intentions,  and  for  an  object 
of  very  great  importance  to  their  king  and  country.  The  next 
morning,  without  waiting  an  answer,  the  Spaniards  landed ;  and 
the  natives,  like  the  man  who  warmed  the  frozen  snake,  which, 
reviving,  bit  his  child  to  death,  assisted  them  with  great  alacrity, 
little  suspecting  tliat  they  were  introducing  into  their  peaceful  bor- 
ders the  invaders  and  despoilers  of  their  country.  In  tlie  course 
of  tlie  day  Teutile  and  Pilpatoe,  the  two  governors  of  the  province, 
entered  the  camp  of  Cortes,  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  were 
received  with  much  ceremony,  and  apparent  respect.  Cortes  in- 
formed them  that  he  came  as  ambassador  from  Don  Carlos,  king 
of  Castile,  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  East,  and  that  the 
object  of  his  embassy  was  of  such  vast  moment,  that  he  could 
communicate  it  to  no  one  but  Montezuma  himself,  and  therefore 
requested  that  they  would  conduct  him  into  the  presence  of  the 
emperor.  The  Mexican  otficers  were  astonished  at  so  extraor- 
dinary a  proposition,  and  attempted  to  dissuade  Cortes  from  it ; 
but  he  insisted  upon  a  compliance  with  his  request,  in  a  peremp- 
tory and  almost  authoritative  manner.  In  the  mean  time,  he  ob- 
served some  of  the  natives  delineating,  on  white  cotton  clotl\, 
figures  of  the  ships,  horses,  artillery,  soldiers,  firearms,  and  other 
objects  which  attracted  their  attention ;  and  being  informed  that 
these  were  to  be  conveyed  to  Montezuma,  he  wished  to  fill  their 
emperor  with  the  greatest  possible  awe  of  the  irresistible  power 
of  his  strange  guests.  He  instantly  ordered  the  troops  formed  in 
order  of  battle ;  various  martial  movements  and  evolutions  were 
performed ;  the  horse  exhibited  a  specimen  of  their  agiUty  and 
impetuosity;  and  the  fieldpieces  were  discharged  into  the  wood, 
which  made  dreadful  havock  among  the  trees.  The  Mexicans 
looked  on  in  silent  amazement,  until  the  cannon  were  fired  when 
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some  fled,  otliers  fell  on  the  ground,  and  all  were  filled  with  con- 
sternation and  dismay ;  and  were  confounded  at  the  sight  of  men 
who  seemed  to  command  the  thunder  of  heaven,  and  whose  power 
appeared  so  nearly  to  resemble  that  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

Messengers  were  immediately  despatched  to  Montezuma,  and 
returned  in  a  few  days,  although  Mexico,  where  he  resided,  was 
one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  St.  Juan  de  Uloa,  where  Cor> 
tes  was.  This  despatch  was  in  consequence  of  an  improvement 
in  police,  which  had  not  then  been  introduced  into  Europe  ;  cou- 
riers were  stationed  at  given  distances  along  the  principal  roads, 
and  being  trained  to  the  business,  they  conveyed  intelligence 
with  great  despatch.  Teutile  and  Pilpatoe  were  empowered  to 
dehver  the  answer  of  their  ma^ster  to  Cortes ;  but  previous  to 
which,  agreeably  to  then-  instructions,  and  with  the  mistaken  hope 
of  concihating  his  favour,  they  offered  to  him  the  presents  which 
had  been  sent  by  the  emperor.  These  were  introduced  with 
great  ceremony,  by  a  train  of  one  hundred  Indians,  each  loaded 
with  the  presents  of  his  sovereign :  they  were  deposited  on  mats 
lo  placed  as  to  show  them  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  such  as  fine  cotton 
stuffs,  so  splendid  as  to  resemble  rich  silks ;  pictures  of  animals, 
and  other  national  objects,  formed  of  feathers  of  various  hues, 
with  such  wonderful  art  and  skill,  as  to  rival  the  works  of  the  pen- 
cil :  but  what  most  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards,  whose 
avidity  for  the  precious  metab  knew  no  bounds,  was  the  manu- 
factures of  gold  and  silver.  Among  the  bracelets,  collars,  rings, 
and  trinkets  of  gold,  were  two  large  plates  of  a  circular  form,  one 
of  massive  gold,  representing  the  sun,  the  other  of  silver,  an  em- 
blem of  the  moon.  These  specimens  of  the  riches  of  the  coun- 
try, instead  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  Spaniards,  and  in- 
ducing them  to  quit  the  country,  had  the  effect  of  oil  cast  upon 
fire,  with  the  view  to  extinguish  it ;  they  inflamed  their  cupi- 
dity for  gold  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  could  hardly  be  restrain- 
ed in  their  ardour  to  become  masters  of  a  country  affording  such 
riches.  These  splendid  presents  were  received  by  Cortes  with 
creat  respect  for  the  monarch  whose  liberality  bestowed  them. 
This  gave  courage  to  the  Mexican  officers,  who  informed  Cortes, 
that  tliough  Montezuma  wished  him  to  accept  these  presents,  as 
a  token  of  his  respect,  yet  he  could  not  consent  to  have  him  ap- 
proach, with  an  amied  force,  nearer  to  his  capital,  or  remain  any 
longer  in  his  dominions.  <*  Inform  your  master,"  said  Cortes,  in 
a  peremptory  tone,  "  that  I  insist  on  my  first  dlemand,  and  that 
I  cannot  return,  without  disgrace,  until  I  have  had  an  interview 
with  the  sovereign,  whom  I  was  sent  to  visit  in  the  nane  o(  my 
king."  The  Mexicans  were  astonished  at  this  boldness,  as  they 
had  been  accustomedl  to  see  the  will  of  their  monarch  obeyed  in 
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the  most  implicit  inunnvr.  Th«<y  requcatcd  time  to  senil  to  tiie 
emperor  ouco  more,  witli  wliich  request  the  Spanish  general 
complied. 

Tne  Mexican  monarch  and  his  counsellors  were  greatly  em- 
btrniMed  and  alarmed,  and  knew  not  what  measures  to  adopt  to 
expel  from  their  country  such  bold  and  tror' '  -  .  i  ,, 
Their  fears  were  increased  by  the  influence  <  <• 

haring  long  prevailed  a  tradition  that  their  coiiinry  would  i 
vaded  and  overrun  by  a  tbrinidiiblc  race  of  men,  who  would 
from  n  "    H'  8un.     IM 

his  ad  -  of  invoh 

try  in  uui  wuli 
beings,  and  to  . 

a  more  positive  coiuinuitd  to  leave  tin;  country,  an 
terously  accompanied  this  with  a  rich  present.  <  ! 

the  Spaniards  the  more  bent  on  becoming  in;:  t,  r>  .t   ;    < 
that  appeared  to  be  tilled  witli  the  precious  niLtdis.     Wluii  t  < 
tile  dehvered  the  ultimatum  of  his  sovereign,  together  with  the 
rich  presents,  and  Cortes  again  insisted  on  his  denumd  of  seeing 
the  emperor,  the  Mexican  abruptly  turned  and  left  the  camp,  with 
looks  and  gestures  which  plainly  showed  that  his  astonishment 
was  not  greater  than  his  indignation,  at  the  boldness  and  insolence 
of  the  Spanish  general.     This  terminated  all  friendly  intercourse 
between  the  natives  and  the  Spaniards,  and  hostilities  were  im- 
mediately expected.     At  this  crisis  the  situation  of  Cortes  was 
rendered  more  alarming  by  disaffection  among  his  men,  whicli 
had  been  produced  by  the  danger  of  their  situation,  and 
tions  of  some  of  the  officers,  who  were  friendly  to  \ 
Diego  de  Ordaz,  the  leader  of  the  malecontents,  preseiUed  u  re- 
monstrance to  Cortes,  demanding,  with  great  boldness,  to  br  con- 
ducted immediately  back  to  Cuba.     Cortes  hstcned  with 
tion  to  the  remonstrance,  and,  in  compliance  with  it,  immcdi    • 
^ve  orders  for  the  fleet  to  be  in  readiness  to  sail  the  next  day. 
This  was  no  sooner  known  than  it  produced  the  effect  Cortes  had 
foreseen.    The  whole  camp  was  in  confusion,  and  almost  in  mu- 
tiny.    All  demanded  to  see  their  leader;  and  when  Cortes  ap- 
peared, they  asked  whether  it  was  worthy  Castilian  courage  to  be 
daunted  by  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  and  to  fiy  before  the 
enemy  appeared.     They  insisted  on  pursuing  the  enterprise,  the 
V  ;'        ^  \  hich  had  vastly  increased  from  what  they  had  seen,  and 
d  Iiat  they  would  follow  him  with  alacrity  thronph  every 

d  the  possession  and  -, 

(.1  iiey  had  seen  such 

Ji^iiK.l  u  it  li  their  ardour.  that  lus  view- 

as  their  own,  but  that  he  li  II  the  order  to  re-  > 

hclief  that  it  was  the  wish  of  all ;  but  being  happy  to  leara  that 
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tliey  were  animated  with  so  noble  a  spirit,  he  would  resume  tlie 
plan  he  had  at  first  conceived,  which  was  tlic  establishment  of  a 
settlement  on  the  seacoast,  and  then  to  penetrate  into  the  heart 
of  the  country ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  he  could  conduct 
them  in  a  career  of  victory  which  would  redound  to  their  glory, 
and  estabUsh  their  fortune. 

As  thr  first  strp  toward  planting  a  colony,  Cortes  assembled 
t!  ,  who  proceeded  to  elect  a  council 

.  vemnient  was  to  be  vested.     Tlie 

\vere  called  by  the  official  names  which  ex- 
^,  were  to  exercise  the  same  jurisdiction  ;  and 

ail  of  them  were  the  devoted  friends  of  Cortes.  The  council  was 
immediately  assembled,  when  Cortes  appeared  before  them  with 
the  most  profound  respect,  and,  addressing  tlie  new  tribunal,  he 
informed  them  that,  as  tlie  sovereign  of  the  country  had  already 
shown  a  hostile  disposition,  the  security  of  the  colony  depended 
upon  mihtary  force,  and  that  on  subordination  and  discipline :  and 
as  his  commission,  received  from  the  governor  of  Cuba,  had  long 
since  been  '     1.  his  authority  might  be  questionable  :  he 

therefore  r  is  commission,  and  observed,  that  though  he 

had  been  :i  d  to  command,  yet  he  should  cheerfully  obey 

wlioin.soe\'  ight  see  fit  to  place  at  the  head  of  affairs.  As 

he  had  arranged  iliis  matter   '  !^  in  the  council,  the 

resignation  (Vt  Cortes  was  ;i  immediately  he  waa 

( '  il  of  the  army, 

ar  ^  was  made  out  in 

tlie  knig's  name,  with  the  most  am|ile  powers,  and  was  to  con- 
tinue in  furce  until  the  royal  pleasure  might  be  ascertained.  Be* 
fore  accepting  this  appointment,  the  troops  were  consulted,  and 
they  unanimously  confirmed  the  choice,  and  the  air  resounded 
with  Cortes'  name,  and  all  swore  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  in  support  of  his  authority.  Some  of  the  adherents  of  Ve- 
losques  exclaimed  against  these  illegal  proceedings,  but  Cortes, 
by  a  prompt  exercise  of  authority,  and  by  arresting  and  putting 
in  chains  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  malecontcnts,  suppressed  a 
f  I  "irh,  had  it  not  been  timely  checked,  might  have  endan- 

w  !<■  hopea.     Cortes  was  now  placed  in  a  situation  which 

)>  !  having  rendered  himself  entirely  indepen- 

•  i  ofCul«. 

"  of  his  officers  to  <?  roast,  be 

y  *  forty  miles  to  tli'  A.utl,  where 

-  harbour,  the  soil  more  fertile,  and 

i  t  >  8pot  for  a  settlement.     He  irame- 

<i  1  for  a  town,  and  as  avarice  and  re* 

'  . —       two  principles  which  ffovemed  the 

ict  jf  all  the  8 1  entarers  in  America,  he  named  the 
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town  ViUorieOj  de  la  Vera  Cruz — the  rich  toimi  of  the  true  ermt. 
Huts  were  ordered  to  be  erected,  which  might  afTord  a  shelter ; 
these  were  to  be  surrounded  by  fortitications,  and  workn  of  nuffi- 
ricnt  stn'Hgth  to  afford  Hccurity  from  tlie  attacks  of  fi  s  ; 

nn^  by  the  united  exertions  of  officers  and  men,  Cot  If 

I  example  of  industry  and  per>'  is- 

r  the  natives,  the  works  wen  li. 

ui^'  rupitiity.     In  proceeding  to  this  place  the  Spaniur<  s- 

r(i  tlirough  the  country  of  Zempoalla,  and  had  an  int.  ith 

several  of  the  caciipies  of  that  nation,  and  learnt,  with  much  sa- 
tisfaction, that  they  were  unfriendly  to  IMontezuma.  jnul  -invinus 
to  throw  off  his  yoke  ;  he  also  learnt  many  parti<  ug 

that  monarch  ;  that  he  was  a  great  tyrant,  and  opj;.* v ,  .sub- 
jects ;  that  he  had  conquered  some  provinces,  and  ruined  others, 
by  excessive  exactions. 

Whilst  employed  in  erecting  the  town,  the  caciques  of  Zem- 
poalla, and  of  Quiabislan,  frequently  visited  them,  \\'  '  ive 
Cortes  an  opportunity  to  raise  their  conceptions  of  tli  (jr 

and  power  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  highest  pitch,  imd  at  the  same 
time  to  encourage  their  opposition  to  the  government  of  Monte- 
zuma, by  assuring  them  of  his  protection.  He  so  far  succeeded 
in  this,  that  when  some  of  Montezuma's  officers  came  among 
them  to  collect  the  usual  tribute,  they  seized  tli  ud 

them  as  prisoners  ;  and,  agreeably  to  their  barbai .  .n, 

were  preparing  to  sacrifice  them  to  their  gods,  wlien  Cortes  in- 
terfered, and  deUvered  them  from  their  impendhig  fate.  This  act 
of  open  rebellion  served  to  attach  these  caciques  firmly  to  the 
Spaniards,  as  their  protection  alone  could  save  them  from  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  Montezuma's  displeasure ;  and  Cortes 
50on  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  acknowledge  themselves, 
in  a  formal  manner,  to  be  the  vEissals  of  the  Spanish  monarch. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  several  other  tribes.  At  this  pe- 
riod Cortes  despatched  a  vessel  to  Spain,  with  a  highly  coloured 
description  of  the  country  he  had  discovered,  confirmed  by  many 
of  the  specimens  of  wealth  they  had  received  from  the  natives, 
with  an  account  of  the  progress  he  had  made  in  establishing  the 
Spanish  authority  over  it :  he  attempted  to  justify  his  throwing  off 
the  authority  of  Velasques,  and  setting  up  for  himself,  and  re- 
quested a  confirmation  of  his  authority  from  the  crown. 

Disaffection  figain  appeared  among  the  men,  of  a  more  alarm- 
ing character  than  what  had  existed  before,  which,  though  prompt- 
ly suppressed,  filled  the  mmd  of  Cortes  with  disquietude  and  con- 
cern, and  led  him  to  adopt  one  of  the  boldest  measures  of  uliirli 
history  affords  any  account.  He  was  satisfied  that,  from  i! 
palling  dangers,  and  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  and  froi.i  ;... 
spirit  of  disaffection  which,  although  suppressed,  still  lurked 
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fleeting  on  the  subject  witl 

strovin<»'  tKf'  fl*><«r    vitiirli  u 

that 

artt'ui  n  jM.  .-•  .1^,  .-. 

quiesce  in  tl 


among  liis  troops,  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  liis  authority 
over  them,  except  by  cuttinL^  <.fT  the  nioans  of  return.     After  re- 

.ie,  he  resolved  on  de- 

-n:imj«rrk  in  a  sitUatlOH 

plausible  and 
in,  .-II. .  T_t  w,_vj  in  |/^  i.-iiu.i  virnto  ac- 

tte  measure.     With  um  i>ent  the 

^-  '  ri  shore,  and  after  being  strip|» -(i  ot  ilieir  sails^ 

y  thing  of  value,  they  were  broken  to  piec€js. 
ills  iiiiiiH'iK  i-  iiuHt  have  been  unbounded,  to  be  able  to  p<  rsuade 
Ids  men  to  an  act  which  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  man : 
six  1  '  ^^^ 

shut  and 

lieir 
.  iiieiF 

angry  deities. 

Cortes  now  felt  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  carorr  of  vic*irv  and 
conquest,  in  some  mei  d  to  his  ity. 

Having  advanced  to  Z«    .j         i,  his  zeal  I  ,..  :    .  j  iiiii  to 

overturn  the  idols  in  tlie  temples,  and  to  place  a  crucifix  and  an 
ir.,'wr..  ,..•  tiw.  Vir^jrin  Mary  in  their  stead  ;  which  rash  step  came 
ill  his  hopes  in  the  bud.     The  natives  were  tilled 
*r<d  to  arms  by  their  priests ;  but  Cor- 
over  them,  that  he  finally  pacified 


Willi  ii*»i  loi,  and  \v 
tes  had  such  an  .i 
them 


11 


'i 


lUa  on  the  sixteenth  of  Au^rust.,  witll 

■      in- 
aa- 
'  >1  vvlioui  were  unfit  tor  ser- 
a  Cniz.     The  cariqtie  of 

'Ired 

!      ■-"•'.,■    '   ■i'lrns, 

with  tour  hundred  soldiers, 

who  might  be  hostages  for 

r  tlio  territories  of  the 

»iirnKi,>  one- 


were  un|> 


tion. 

vice,  \y<" 

Zen 

Indi;r 

and  do  other  i 

most  of  whom  ,  _:     .. 

the  fidelity  of  their  chiefs,  he  ad\ 

Tlascalans;  and  having  learned  i 

mic8  of  the  Mexicans,  he  was  in  hopen  to  pass  i  icir 

' *-  "'    '  r].     He  despatched  four  of  the  ZeniiJ«*«iian.s  to 

ge,  and  explain  his  friendly  intentions.     The 

1 1  of  granting  this  H"  '  ilie  ambassa- 

«i  )»aring  to  Racrificft  ii  _  »ds.     Corte* 

\\  1  iioing  a  fierce  and 

\      '  .  iry,  and  with  va«t 

i  in  every  attack» 
1 1  our  and  perseve- 
rance far  surpassing  any  thing  which  had  been  witnessed  in  Ato»- 
Vol.  J.  3  T> 
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rica.  But  altliough  tlie  Tlascalans  brooght  into  tho  Held  immense 
•muM,  and  fought  with  courage  and  perBoverancc,  tlioy  were  iuh 
able  to  atop  tho  progrcsti  ot*  the  Spaniards — so  groat  ia  tbe  md* 
yantage  oi  discipline  and  scienco  over  barbarian  force.  They 
auffered  severely  in  the  succcHsivc  conflicts,  and  only  killed  two 
horses,  and  slightly  woundi.d  several  men,  of  the  Spaniards. 
Believing  the  Spaniards  to  be  invincible,  as  the  last  resort,  they  con- 
sulted their  priests  concerning  these  strange  invaders,  and  how  they 
could  be  repelled  ;  and  were  infonned  that  tliey  were  tlie  offspi m;^ 
of  the  Sun,  produced  by  his  creative  energy,  in  regions  of  the 
East,  and  that  they  were  invincible  during  the  day ;  but  at  night, 
when  deprived  of  the  sustaining  influence  of  the  Sun,  they  dwin- 
dled into  mere  mortals,  and  could  be  as  easily  overcome  as  other 
men.  This  response  appeared  very  plausible,  and  immediately 
the  Tlascalans  prepared  to  surprise  and  attack  tlie  Spaniards  in 
the  night  But  Cortes  was  too  vigilant  to  be  surprised  by  an  In- 
dian stratagem ;  his  outposts  observed  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  and  gave  the  alarm  ;  the  troops  were  immediately  formed, 
sallied  out  of  the  camp,  and  dispersed  them  with  great  sbughter. 
The  last  effort,  tlie  advice  of  their  priests,  having  completely 
failed,  they  became  desirous  of  ending  hostilities  >vith  a  race  that 
they  regarded  as  more  than  mortal,  but  were  at  a  loss  whetlier 
they  were  good  or  evil  beings.  **  If,"  said  they,  "  you  are  divi- 
nities of  a  cruel  and  savage  nature,  we  present  you  five  slaves, 
that  you  may  eat  their  flesh  and  drink  tlieir  blood  ;  if  you  are  mild 
deities,  accept  an  offering  of  incense  and  variegated  plumes  ;  if 
you  are  mere  mortals,  here  is  meat,  and  bread,  and  fruit,  to  nourish 
you."  Peace  was  concluded,  and  the  Tlascalans  acknowledged 
themselves  tributary  to  the  Spanish  monarch,  and  agreed  to  assist 
Cortes  in  his  operations  against  the  Mexicans,  and  he  engaged  to 
protect  them  and  their  country.  The  Tlascalans,  in  every  ad- 
versity of  fortune,  remained  faithful  to  the  Spaniards,  and  it  was 
to  this  alliance  that  they  were  indebted  for  success  in  the  conquest 
of  the  Mexican  empire. 

Cortes  reposed  twenty  days  at  Tlascala,  to  recruit  his  troops, 
who  were  exhausted  with  hard  service,  and  enfeebled  by  the  dis- 
tempers of  the  climate.  During  this  interval  he  obtained  exten- 
sive information  toncerningthe  Mexican  empire,  and  the  charac- 
ter and  political  condition  of  its  sovereign.  His  troops  being  re- 
cruited, the  Spanish  general  commenced  his  march  toward  Mexi- 
co, with  six  thousand  Tlascalan  warriors  added  to  his  force.  He 
directed  his  route  to  Cholula,  a  considerable  town,  fifteen  miles 
distant,  celebrated  for  its  vast  pyramid,  or  temple,  and  as  bemg 
regarded  as  the  seat  of  their  gods.  Here,  although  diey  had 
entered  the  town  without  opposition,  and  witli  much  apparent  re- 
ipect,  the  Spaniards  soon  discovered  a  deep  plot  faid  for  their 
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destruction,  and  having  obtained  satisfactory  proof,  Cortes  deter- 
mined to  make  such  an  example  as  would  inspire  liis  enemies  witii 
terror.  He  drew  his  forces  up  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
sent  for  most  of  the  magistrates  and  cliief  citizens,  under  various 
pretences,  who,  at  a  given  signal,  were  seized,  and  then  the  troops 
and  the  Tlascalans  fell  on  tlie  people,  who,  \  ^  prived  of 

their  leaders,  and  filled  with  astonishment,  dr<  ir  arms, 

and  remained  motionless,  without  making  tlie  lciu?t  euort  to  defend 
themsrlves.  The  slaughter  was  dreadful ;  tlie  streets  were  filled 
with  the  dead,  and  covered  with  blood ;  tlie  priests  and  some  of 
the  chief  families  took  refuge  in  the  temples :  these  were  set  on 
fire,  and  all  consumed  to^rether.  This  scene  of  carnage  continu- 
ed for  two  days,  during  which  six  thousand  of  tlie  natives  perished, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  individual  of  tlieir  destroyers. 

From  Cholula  it  was  but  sixty  miles  to  Mexico,  and  Cortes 
marched  directly  toward  the  capital ;  through  every  place  he  pass- 
ed he  was  received  as  a  deliverer,  and  heard  the  grievances  of 
the  inhabitants,  all  of  which  he  promised  to  redress.  He  was 
highly  gratified  on  perceiving  that  the  seeds  of  discontent  were 
scattered  through  the  empire,  and  not  confined  to  the  remote  pro- 
vinces. As  the  Spaniards  approached  the  capital,  the  wihappy 
monarch  was  distracted  with  hopes  and  fears,  and  knew  not  what 
to  do :  one  day  he  sent  orders  inviting  them  to  advance ;  the 
next,  commanding  them  to  retire,  and  leave  the  country.  As  the 
Spaniards  drew  near  to  the  city,  one  thousand  persons  of  dis- 
tinction came  out  to  meet  them,  clad  in  mantles  of  fine  cotton, 
and  adorned  with  |)lnnics  :  each,  in  his  order,  passed  by  and  salu- 
ted Cortes  in  the  uiaiuior  (Itemed  most  respectful  in  tlieir  coim- 
try.  At  length  they  announced  the  approach  of  the  emperor  him- 
self :  his  retinue  consisted  of  two  hundred  persons,  dressed  in 
unifonn,  with  plumes  and  feathers,  who  marched  two  and  two, 
barefooted,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  :  to  these  suc- 
ceeded a  higher  rank,  with  more  showy  appareL  Montezuma 
followed  in  a  Utter,  or  chair,  richly  ornamented  with  gold  and  fea- 
thers, borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  of  liia  favourites ;  a  canopy 
of  curious  workmanship  was  supported  over  his  head  ;  three  offi- 
cers walked  before  him,  with  gold  rods,  which,  at  given  intervals, 
oA  up,  as  a  signal  for  the  people  to  bow  their  heads,  and 
ir  faren,  a«  unworthy  to  bfihold  so  august  a  sovert^ign. 
As.  1  Cortes,  the  latt  ;     ".       .din 

th«*  il  manner;  Moi  i^ht- 

lug  on  two  of  his  atteudaiits, .  •!  witii  a  slow 

icp,  cotton  cloth  being  strewt.  ground,  that 

he  I  ;i  the  earth.     Cortes  saluted  luin  with  profound 

revci-:  amgtothe  European  fashion,  and  Montezuma 

returned  the  salutation  in  the  manner  of  bis  country ;  he  touched 
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with  \uB  hand  the  ground,  and  then  kissed  it  This  being  the 
mode  of  salutation  of  on  inferior  to  a  superior,  the  Mexicans 
▼iewed  with  astonishment  this  act  of  condescem^ion  in  their  mo- 
narch, whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  contudcr  as  exalted 
above  all  mortals,  and  related  to  the  gods.  Montezuma,  having 
conducted  the  Spaniards  to  the  quarters  provided  fur  them,  on  re- 
tiring, addressed  Cortes  as  follows : — "  You  are  now  with  yoiu- 
brothers,  in  your  own  house ;  refresh  yourselves  afler  your  fatigue, 
ajid  bo  happy  until  I  return."  The  Spaniards  were  lo<lged  in  an 
ancient  palace,  surrotmded  with  a  wall,  with  towers  at  proper  dis- 
tances, which  would  serve  for  defence ;  the  accommodations  were 
not  only  sufiicient  for  the  Spaniards,  but  Ukewise  for  their  Indian 
alhes. 

Mexico  is  situated  in  an  immense  plain,  or  valley,  surrounded 
by  loHy  mountains,  and  all  the  waters  that  descend  from  these 
mountains  are  collected  in  several  small,  and  two  large  lakes,  of 
about  ninety  miles  in  circumference,  which  communicate  with 
each  other.  The  city  is  built  on  the  banks  of  one  of  these  lakes, 
and  several  adjacent  islands  ;  the  access  to  the  city  is  by  several 
causeways,  of  great  extent ;  at  proper  distances  are  openings, 
with  bridges,  for  the  water  to  pass  when  it  overflows  the  flat. 

The  houses  of  the  inhabitants  were  httlc  better  than  Indian 
huts,  yet  placed  in  regular  order  ;  but  the  temples  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings,  the  houses  of  the  monarch  and  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, were  of  vast  dimensions,  and  had  some  claims  to  magnifi- 
cence, especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  inhabitants  knew 
not  the  use  of  iron,  or  edged  tools,  and  were  destitute  of  the  aid 
of  domestic  animals. 

The  Spaniards  soon  became  alarmed  for  their  safety,  as  it  was 
apparent  that  by  breaking  down  the  bridges  their  retreat  would 
be  cut  ofl*,  and  they  would  be  shut  up  in  a  hostile  city,  where  all 
their  superiority  in  arms  could  not  prevent  their  being  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  multitude  of  their  enemies.  Reflecting,  with  deep  con- 
cern, on  his  situation,  Cortes  resolved  on  a  measure  scarcely  less 
bold  and  desperate  than  that  of  destroying  his  ships  ;  this  was  to 
Beize  the  sovereign  of  a  great  empire,  in  his  own  capital,  surround- 
ed by  his  subjects,  and  retain  him  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Spanish 
quarters.  When  he  first  proposed  this  measure  to  his  officers, 
most  of  them  were  startled  with  its  audacity ;  but  he  convinced 
them  that  it  was  the  only  step  that  could  save  them  from  destruc- 
tion, and  they  agreed  instantly  to  make  the  attempt.  At  his  usual 
hour  of  visiting  Montezuma,  Cortes  repaired  to  the  palace,  with 
five  of  his  bravest  officers,  and  as  many  trusty  soldiers  ;  thirty 
chosen  men  followed  at  some  distance,  and  appeared  to  be  saun- 
tering along  the  street  The  rest  of  the  troops,  and  their  alhes, 
were  prepared  to  ^j|y  out  94  the  first  alarm..    Afi  the  Spaniards 
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entered,  the  Mexican  officers  retired,  and  Cortes  addressed  the 
monarch  in  a  very  different  tone  from  what  he  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  do,  and  accused  him  of  being  the  insti^tor  of  the  attack 
on  his  garrison  left  at  Vera  Cruz,  in  wlii  '  ■  rul  Spaniards 
killed,  and  demanded  reparation.     Tti  ti,  tilled  with 

astonishment  and  indignation,  asserted  his  iiiiKJCciice  ^ith  great 
warmtii,  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  ordered  the  officer  who  attacked 
the  Spaniards  to  be  brought  to  Mexico  as  a  prisoner.  Cortes 
pretended  that  he  was  satisfied  witli  this  declaration,  but  said  that 
his  soldiers  would  never  be  convinced  that  Montezuma  did  not 
entertain  hostile  intentions  toward  tliem,  unless  he  repaired  to  the 
Spanish  quarters,  as  a  mark  of  confidence,  where  he  would  be 
served  and  honoured  as  became  a  great  monarch.  The  first  men- 
tion of  so  strange  and  alarming  a  proposa),  almost  bereft  the  un- 
happy monarch  of  his  senses ;  he  remonstrated  and  protested 
against  it ;  the  altercation  became  warm,  and  continued  for  seve- 
ral hours,  when  Velasquesde  Leon,  a  daring  and  impetuous  young 
officer,  exclaimed,  with  great  vehemence  :  "  Why  waste  more 
words  or  time  in  vain  ?  let  us  seize  him  instantly,  or  stab  him  to 
the  heart."  The  audacity  of  this  declaration,  accompanied  witli 
fierce  and  threatening  looks  and  gestures,  intimidated  Montezu- 
ma, who  submitted  to  his  fate,  and  agreed  to  comply  with  their  re- 
qtwst.  Montezuma  now  called  in  his  officers,  and  informed  them 
•f  hM  determination ;  they  heard  it  with  astonishment  and  grief, 
but  made  no  reply.  He  was,  accordingly,  carried  to  the  Spanish 
quarters,  with  great  parade,  but  bathed  in  tears.  We  consult  his* 
tory  in  vain  for  any  parallel  to  tiiis  transaction,  whether  wecooBi- 
der  the  boldness  and  temerity  of  the  measure,  or  the  success  with 
which  it  was  executed.* 

Qulpopoca,  the  commander  who  attacked  the  garrison  aT  Vera 
Cruz,  his  son,  and  six  of  his  principal  officers,  were  delivered  to 
Cortes,  to  be  punished  as  he  deemed  proper ;  and  after  a  mock 
♦rial,  before  a  Spanish  court  martial,  they  were  condemned  to  be 
burnt  alive,  which  infamous  and  wicked  sentence  was  carried  into 
execution,  amidst  vast  multitudes  of  their  astonished  countrymen, 
who  viewed  the  scene  with  silent  horror.  ^ 

MoDtecuma  remained  in  the  quarters  of  the  Spaniards  for  six 
months,  waM  treated  with  apparent  respect,  and  served  by  his  own 
officers,  hut  strictly  watched,  and  kept  in  "durance  vile."  Du- 

*  It  iH  a  curious  fact,  that  at  the  expiration  of  three  centuries,  an  attempt 
should  be  ni'xi-  *'<-•■  'Im*  subjuffation  of  Spain,  by  getting  poaaessioa  of  its 
•overoi^  lor  to  that  which  had  been  pracUsM  by  the  ofHcers 

of  that  naf  rir.i.     In  point  of  treacherr  and  deception,  there  is 

little  difTcr*  \tm  ;  and  if  the  sin*  or  nations  are^isited  upon 

their  post)  of  Bonaparte  against  Spain  and  its  monarch 

nif  ht  be  r(>[^:ir<  for  the  violence  ana  treachery  of  the  Spa* 

nim  idTenturor>  imnive  inhabitants  nf  America 
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•  riod,  Coitos,  having  possession  of  the  sovereign,  go- 
verned till'  umpire  in  his  name;  his commisHions  and'orden  were 
HMied  OS  fonnerly,  and  Hthctly  obeyed,  ulthougli  it  was  knoim 
thai  the  monarch  wa.s  a  prisoner,  in  tlic  hands  of  tt  Tcrs  of 

the  country.     The  Spaniards  made  themselves  ii  i  witli 

the  country,  visited  the  remote  provinces,  displaced  .some  oHircrs, 
whom  they  suspected  of  unfriendly  designs,  and  appointed  others 
more  <»'  >  to  their  will ;  mid  so  completely  was  the  spirit 

of  Moil  ubducd,  that  at  length  Cortes  induced  him  to  ac- 

knowledge himself  OS  tributary,  and  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Cas- 
tile. This  last  and  most  humiliating  condition,  to  which  a  proud 
and  haughty  monarch,  accustomed  to  independent  and  absolute 
power,  could  be  reduced,  overwhelmed  him  with  the  deepest  dis- 
tress. He  called  together  the  chief  men  of  the  empire,  and  in- 
formed them  of  his  detennination,  but  was  scarcely  able  to  speak, 
being  frequently  interrupted  with  tears  and  groans,  flowing  from 
a  heart  filled  with  anguish. 

Cortes  had  deprived  Montezuma  of  his  liberty,  of  his  weoJth, 
and  of  his  empire  ;  he  wished  now  to  deprive  him  of  his  religion. 
But  though  the  uuliappy  monarch  had  submitted  to  every  other 
demand,  Uiis  he  would  not  yield  to  ;  and  Cortes,  enraged  at  his 
obstinacy,  had  the  rashness  to  order  the  idols  of  the  temples  thrown 
down  by  force ;  but  the  priests  taking  arms  in  their  defence,  and 
the  people  rallying  in  crowds  to  support  them,  Cortes  was  ohlij^rd 
to  desist  from  an  act  which  the  inhabitants  viewed  as  the  hii 
sacrilege.  This  rash  step  excited  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  pii 
against  the  Spaniards,  who  regarded  them  as  the  enemies  of  the 
gods,  who  would  avenge  the  insult  which  had  been  otfered  to  them. 
They  roused  the  leading  men,  and  from  this  moment  the  Mexi- 
cans began  to  reflect  on  the  means  of  destroying  or  expelling  such 
audacious  and  impious  invaders.  They  held  frequent  consulta- 
tions with  one  another,  and  witli  their  captive  prince.  Being  un- 
willing to  have  recourse  to  arms,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  Monte- 
zuma called  Cortes  into  his  presence,  and  informed  him,  that  now 
all  the  objects  of  his  mission  were  fultilled,  and  it  was  the  will, 
both  of  the  gods  and  of  his  people,  that  the  Spaniards  should  in- 
stantly depart  from  the  empire,  und  if  he  did  not  comply  with  this 
request,  inevitable  destruction  would  overtake  them.  Cortes, 
thinking  it  prudent  not  to  appear  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the 
Mexicans,  informed  Montezuma  that  he  was  expecting  soon  to 
leave  the  country,  and  had  began  to  make  preparations  for  his 
departure. 

VVhibt  Cortes  was  deeply  anxious  as  to  his  situation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  evident  designs  of  the  Mexicans,  a  more  alarming 
danger  threatened  him  from  another  quarter.  Velasqucs,  go- 
vernor of  Cuba,  having  obtained  inteUigence  of  Cortos*  proceed- 
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logs — that  he  had  renounced  all  dependence  on  liis  authority — 
was  attempting  to  establish  an  independent  colony,  and  had  ap- 
plied to  the  king  to  contirm  his  acta — was  filled  with  indignation, 
aod  resolved  to  be  avenged  on  the  man  who  had  so  basely  be- 
trayed his  confidence,  and  usurped  his  authority.  He  engaged, 
witk  great  ardour,  in  preparing  an  expedition,  which  was  destined 
to  New  Spain,  to  arrest  Cortes,  bring  him  home  in  irons,  and  tlien 
to  prosecute  and  complete  the  conquest  of  the  country  in  his  own 
name.  The  armanunt  consisted  of  eighteen  vessels,  having  on 
board  ei^rl  <1  foot  soldiers,  and  eighty  horsemen,  with  a 

tram  of  tw  s  of  cannon.     The  command  of  this  expedi- 

tion was  intru.-tt  (J  to  Narvicz,  with  instructions  to  seize  Cortes 
and  his  principiil  otli'  ♦  i-,  and  then  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
country.  The  fatal  ex|)enence  of  Velasques  had  neitlicr  inspired 
him  with  wisdom  nor  courage ;  for  he  still  intrusted  to  another 
what  he  ought  to  have  executed  himself. 

^Nlien  Cortes  first  heard  that  several  ships  had  appeared  on  the 
coast,  he  supposed  that  it  was  an  expedition  which  his  messen- 

fers  had  procured  to  be  sent  from  Spain  as  a  re-enforcement, 
iut  the  joy  which  this  occasioned  was  soon  turned  to  sorrow, 
when,  instead  of  friends,  he  learnt  that  they  were  new  and  more 
formidable  enemies.  In  this  appalling  exigency,  Cortes  was  great- 
ly embarrassed  how  to  act.  He  finally  concluded  that  he  could 
rtl  V  only  oo  his  arms ;  and  Leaving  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  in 
~"  trd  the  royal  prisoner,  and  maintain  his  authority, 

1  his  march  toward  the  coast,  with  the  residue  of 
i  .  which,  after  being  re-enforced  by  the  garrison  at  Vera 

(  lot  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.     Although  sen- 

he  dispute  must  be  decided  by  the  sword,  he  despatch- 
es i  messengers  to  Nar\-aez,  to  oflTer  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion, but  without  success ;  and  tlie  demands  of  Narvaez  were  so 
insclcrit  as  greatly  to  enrage  the  followers  of  Cortes.     Narvaez, 
1^  on  his  superiority  of  numbers,  and  confident  of  victory, 
.^. .  .t  price  on  Cortes'  head.     At  length  the  armies  approached 
near  each  other,  and  Narvaez  immediately  marched  out  to  offer 
Cortes  battle.     But  the  latter  prudently  declined  an  engagement, 
and,  moving  off,  took  a  station  where  he  was  secure  from  attack. 
He  foresaw  that  tlie  enemy  would  naturally  give  tl  "  .  s  up  to 
reposA^afier  th(*ir  fat  i(rup.>4,  and  resolved  to  surprise .  kthem 
if                                      r^  and  men  highly  approved  of  this  mea- 
.  a  most  jrtllnnt  manner,  and  with  success 
i»                                 »aiiguin(                   could  have  entertained. 
'1                                seized,  a:              irmy  was  completely  sur- 
I  rate,  but  inelFectual  Htnig^lc,  their  com- 
lUHi  i!         ^                aided  and  made  prisoner,  mey  surrender- 
f;d  at  discretion.    Cortes  treated  the  vanquished  net  as  eaeinie^t 
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but  M  his  countrymen,  and  offered  to  conduct  them  back  to  Cuba^ 

or  to  receive  them  into  his  gervice  on  tJ-^     r      i^  u«  his  own 

soldiers.     To  tlie  latter  propositions  i  d,  with  the 

exception  of  u  few  personal  friends  ot  ,  anii  avowt'd  the 

satisfaction  they  felt  in  following  so  <li  da  conunandcr. 

Thus,  by  the  good  fortune  and  great  abiiitics  ui  the  conqueror  of 
Mexico,  an  event  which  threatened  to  annihilate  all  his  hopes,  was 
turned  so  greatly  to  his  advantage,  that  it  aiforded  him  a  ren^n- 
forcement  exceeding  in  number  the  troops  he  then  had,  and  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  Spaniards.  He  immediately 
connnenced  a  rapid  march  back  to  the  capital,  a  courier  having 
arrived  just  after  the  victory  over  Narvaez  from  the  garrison  left 
there,  with  intelligence  that  the  Mexicans,  immediately  after  the 
departure  of  Cortes,  had  taken  arms,  and  attacked  the  Spaniards 
in  their  quarters  with  great  fury.  This  was  occasioned  by  the 
rapacity  and  violence  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  at  a  solenm  festival 
in  honour  of  the  gods  of  the  country,  treacherously  murdered  two 
thousand  of  the  nobles,  and  stripped  them  of  their  ornaments. 
This  outrage  was  committed  imder  a  pretence  that  they  had  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Spaniards.  Cortes  found,  as 
he  passed  through  the  Mexican  territories,  that  the  spirit  of  hos- 
tihty  to  the  Spaniards  was  not  confined  to  the  capital ;  the  inha* 
bitants  deserted  the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  and  removed 
all  provisions,  so  that  he  could  scarcely  subsist  his  troops.  No- 
thing but  the  rapidity  of  his  niovements  could  have  saved  the  gar- 
rison, as  the  Mexicans  had  destroyed  the  two  brigantines  which 
Cortes  had  built  to  secure  the  command  of  the  lake,  reduced  their 
magazines  to  ashes,  and  were  carrying  -on  hostilities  with  such 
fury  and  perseverance,  that,  with  all  their  bravery,  the  Spaniards 
must  soon  have  been  over^vhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  their  ene- 
mies. 

But  so  ignorant  were  the  Mexicans  of  the  art  of  war,  and  s» 
little  had  they  learnt  from  experience,  that  they  permitted  Cortes 
again  to  enter  the  capital,  when  they  could,  with  the  greatest  ease, 
have  prevented  it,  by  breaking  down  the  bridges  and  causewajHB.* 
The  garrison  received  their  countrymen  v^ith  transports  of  joy ; 
and  Cortes,  feeling  confident  in  his  strength,  had  the  imprudence 
to  throw  off  the  disguise  which  had  covered  his  actions,  and  to 
treat  the  captive  monarch  with  contempt,  and  scarcely  to  conceal 
his  intentions  of  subjugating  the  country.     This  indliscretion  re- 

*  This  may  have  been  the  result  of  policy  instead  of  ignorance  ;  tha 
Miwri^f^  may  have  suffered  the  Spaniards  to  enter  the  city,  for  the  pur* 

rof  involving  them  all  in  one  common  ruin.     They  are  represented  to 
that  having  discovered  our  enemies  are  not  immortal,  we  ara 
>.    .  1  to  complete  their  destruction,  although  the  death  of  every 

Spaniard  ahoold  cost  a  thousand  lives.  After  so  great  a  slaughter,  there 
wiH  stin  remain  a  sufficient  number  to  celebrate  the  victory. "-'HsRKxyA. 
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kindled  the  flames  of  war ;  and,  emboldened  by  their  success, 
which  convinced  them  that  their  enemies  were  not  invincible,  the 
Mexicans  collected  the  next  day  at\er  the  arrival  of  Cortes,  in  vast 
multitudes,  and  attacked  the  S|)aniard8  in  their  quarters,  with 
great  impetuosity.  The  Spanish  leader  and  his  followers  were 
astonished  at  the  courage  and  spirit  of  men  who  had,  for  a  long 
time,  submitted  so  tame^  to  the  yoke  they  had  imposed  on  them. 
Crowded  together  in  the  narrow  streets,  the  Spanish  artillery 
swept  them  away,  at  every  discharge,  like  autumnal  leaves  before 
the  blast ;  yet  they  remained  undaunted,  and  returned  to  the  as- 
sault with  the  bravery  and  detennination  of  men  resolved  to  con- 
quer or  die.  The  contest  was  continued  for  several  days,  with 
the  same  spirit  and  perseverance.  At  length  ("ortes  resolved  to 
make  a  sally,  with  so  strong  a  force  that  he  hoped  to  drive  the  ene- 
my out  of  the  city,  and  end  the  contest.  But  he  was  met  by  so 
numerous  a  body  of  men,  who,  animated  by  their  priests,  and  led 
on  by  their  nobles,  fought  with  such  desperation,  that  aAer  a  day 
of  incessant  toil,  during  which  immense  slaughter  was  made  of 
the  Mexicans,  and  a  part  of  the  city  burnt,  the  Spaniards  returned 
to  tlieir  quarters,  harassed  by  the  multitude  and  perseverance  of 
their  enemies,  and  weary  with  their  own  carnage,  without  having 
effected  any  thing  decisive,  or  that  compensated  them  for  the  great 
loss  of  twelve  men  killed  and  sixty  wounded.  Being  now  sensi- 
ble that  he  could  not  maintain  himself  in  the  midst  of  an  exaspe- 
rated [  ;i  with  a  handful  of  men,  however  great  might  bo 
their  >  . ,  he  resolved  to  try  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
intercession  of  Montezuma  toward  soothing  the  wrath  of  his  peo- 
ple. Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  when  the  Mexicans  advanced 
to  the  attack,  the  wretched  prince,  made  the  instrument  of  his  owii 
disgrace  and  of  the  enslavement  of  his  subjects,  was  constrained 
to  ascend  the  battlement,  clad  in  his  royal  robes,  and  to  address 
his  subjects,  and  attempt  to  allay  their  rage,  and  dissuade  them 
from  hostiUties.*  As  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Mexicans  their 
weapons  dropped  from  their  hands,  and  they  prostrated  tliemselves 
on  the  earth ;  but  when  he  stopped  speaking,  a  deep  and  sullen 
murmur  arose,  and  spread  through  the  ranks ;  reproaches  and 
threat>4  followed,  and  Uie  feelings  of  the  people  swelling  in  a  mo> 
ment  like  a  sudden  rush  of  waters,  voUies  of  arrows,  stones,  and 
etery  nuMile,  were  poured  upon  the  ramparti*,  so  suddenly,  and 
with  such  noieaee,  that  before  the  Spanish  -  ippointed  to 
protect  Monteguiua,  could  cover  him  with  tin  >  i^rs,  he  was 
wounded  by  the  arrows,  and  struck  by  a  stone  on  the  temple, 
which  felled  him  to  the  ground.     His  fall  occanoned  a  sudden 

*  Some  aatborttias  stala  that  Montezuma  waa  induc«d  to  intercede  with 

his  people,  bv  an  aararance  from  Cortee.  that  if  be  would  paeiiy  tlMm,]}^ 

woald  frant  him  hia  Uberty,  aod  desalt  fteai  hit 

Tot.  I. 
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transition  in  the  feclinffs  of  the  multitiido ;  being  horror-itruck 
yvith  the  crime  they  had  committod,  they  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  (led  with  precipitution.  M(»tit<>zuma  was  removed  to  his 
apartment^i  by  tiie  Spaniardn,  but  liis  proud  npirit  could  not  brook 
this  last  mortification,  and  perceiving  tliat  h(^  utus  not  only  the  pri- 
jMMierand  tool  of  his  enemioa,  but  the  object  of  the  vengeance  and 
eontempt  of  his  subjects,  he  tore  the  bandages  from  hm  wounds 
in  a  transport  of  feeling,  and  pernisted  in  a  refusal  to  take  any 
nourishment,  with  a  firmness  that  neither  entreaties  nor  threats 
could  overcome,  and  tlnis  terminated  his  wretched  existence.  He 
obstinately  refused,  to  the  last,  all  the  solicitations,  accompanied 
with  all  the  terrors  of  future  punishment,  to  embrace  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

With  the  death  of  Montezuma  ended  all  hopes  of  pacifying  the 
Mexicans,  and  ('ortes  was  sensible  that  his  salvation  depended 
on  a  successful  retreat.  The  morning  following  the  fall  of  their 
prince  the  Mexicans  renewed  Uie  assault  with  redoubled  fury,  and 
succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  a  high  temple,  which  over 
looked  the  Spanish  quarters,  and  greatly  exposed  them  to  the 
missiles  of  the  enemy.  A  detachment  of  chosen  men,  ordered 
to  dislodge  them,  were  twice  repulsed,  when  Cortes,  taking  the 
command  himself,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  combat,  with  a 
drawn  sword,  and  by  his  presence  and  example,  after  a  dreadful 
carnage,  the  Spaniards  made  themselves  masters  of  the  tower, 
and  set  fire  to  it.  Cortes  was  determined  to  retreat  from  the  city, 
but  was  at  a  loss  in  what  way  to  attempt  it,  wlnjn  a  private  sol- 
dier, who  from  a  smattering  of  learning  sustained  the  character 
of  an  astrologer,  advised  him  to  undertake  it  in  the  night,  and  as- 
sured him  of  complete  success.  Cortes  the  more  readily  fell  in 
with  this  plan,  as  he  knew  it  was  a  superstitious  principle  with  the 
Mexicans  not  to  attack  an  enemy  in  the  night.  The  arrange- 
ments being  made,  the  Spaniards  moved  forward  about  midnight 
over  the  shortest  causeway,  and  all  was  silence  until  they  reached 
tlie  first  breach.  Whilst  they  were  preparing  to  place  their  bridge 
over  the  breach,  at  the  moment  when  they  supposed  their  retreat 
liad  not  been  discovered,  they  were  astonished  with  a  tremendous 
shout,  accompanied  with  martial  instruments,  of  an  immense  mul- 
titude, which  covered  the  whole  lake.  A  shower  of  arrows  and 
stones  was  followed  by  a  furious  charge.  The  Spaniards  de- 
fended themselves  with  their  usual  bravery ;  but  being  confined 
in  a  narrow  causeway,  and  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  multi- 
tude of  their  enemies,  all  the  Mexicans  being  under  arms,  they 
were  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  their  superior  discipline  and 
skill ;  and,  from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  they  could  scarcely 
distinguish  friends  from  foes.  After  sustaining  a  dreadful  coiv 
flict,  attended  with  immense  slaughter,  for  a  considerable  time. 
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they  were  thrown  into  confusion.  They  finally  forced  their  way 
over  the  remaining  part  of  the  causeway,  the  dead  bodies  serving 
to  fill  up  the  breaches.  In  the  morning  Cortes  found  his  troops 
reduced  to  half  their  number,  and  a  large  portion  of  these  covered 
with  wounds,  and  all  filled  with  grief,  at  the  loss  of  their  friends 
and  companions.  All  the  artillery  was  lost,  the  ammunition  and 
the  barrage,  most  of  the  horses,  and  nearly  all  their  ill-gotten 
gold.  The  last,  which  was  tlie  chief  object  of  their  desires,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  tlieir  fatal  disaster,  as  the  soldiers  were  so  en- 
cumbered with  it  as  greatly  to  impede  their  exertions.  More  tlian 
two  thousand  of  the  Tlascalans  were  killed. 

The  Spaniards  now  commenced  their  march  for  Tlascala,  and 
for  sL\  days  continued  it  without  respite,  through  swamps  and 
over  mountains,  harassed  by  the  Mexicans  at  a  distance,  and 
sometimes  closely  attacked.  On  the  sixth  day  they  approached 
near  to  Otumba,  and  discovered  numerous  parties  moving  in  va- 
rious directions.  Their  interpreter  informed  them  that  they  often 
exclaimed,  with  exultation :  "  Go  on,  robbers ;  go  to  the  place 
where  you  shall  quickly  meet  with  the  fate  due  to  your  crimes." 
The  Spaniards  continued  their  march  until  they  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain,  when  an  extensive  valley  opened  to  their  asto- 
nished visions,  covered  with  an  innumerable  multitude,  which  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  what  they  had  just  seen  and  heard.  The 
vast  number  of  their  enemies,  and  the  suddenness  with  wliich 
they  had  appeared,  appalled  the  stoutest  hearts,  and  despair  was 
depicted  in  every  countenance.  But  Cortes,  who  alone  waa  un- 
shaken, informed  them  that  there  remained  but  one  alternative, 
to  conqiH^r  or  perish  ;  and  immediately  led  them  to  the  charge. 
The  INl  "roach  with  courage;  but  so  great 

is  the  '    and  military  science  over  brute 

force,  li  It  I   '      M  Mlion  of  th«  is  made  an  irresisti- 

ble im|»r'--HMi,  n  !  its  wav  t'        ^    Mie  armed  multitude. 

Although  the  M  •  i  sed,  and  obliged  to  give  way 

wherever  the  Spu... ,  , ..,  il,  yet  as  tliey  retreated  in  one 

quarter,  they  advanced  in  another;  so  that  the  Spaniards  were 
constantly  surrounded,  and  had  become  nearly  exhausted  by  their 
•wn  carnage.  At  tliis  crisis,  Cortes,  observing  the  standard  of 
the  Mexican  empire,  .     '  "     'ing  to  have  heard  that  on  the 

fate  of  that  dep<«ndtMl  ;  a  battle,  assembled  some  of 

his  bra.  "  !« -at  intpetuusity,  through 

the  cr<)  A  ounded  the  ijeneml  who 

held  it,  uiul  i   uui ;   whereupon'  ^  offi- 

cersdisnuMii  •>  tne  heart, and  set  >  impe- 

rial standard.  •  ir  leader  and  standard  had  an  in- 

stantaneous and  1         ( t ;  every  tie  wliich  held  them  to*> 

gether  seemed  dbaaohed ;  a univeml  pcnic  preraiftodi 
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dropped  from  their  haiid^,  and  they  all  fltd  with  pre* 

to  the  mountains,  leaving  every  thiiiL' 1«'.k; I ul  them.     Ti..   ., 

which  the  S[)aniard8  collected  comp*  <m,  in  Home  mea- 

•uret  for  their  loss  in  retreating  from  ii.«   A;,  vican  capital. 

The  next  day  they  entered  with  joy  tlie  territories  of  TIaHcala, 
and,  notwithstanding  their  dreadful  calamitieH,  they  w(m<   '      " 
received  by  their  alhes,  whose  tidclity  was  not  at  all  s)i 
the  declining  condition  of  the  Spanish  power.     Notwith 
all  his  niisl'ortunes,  Cortes  did  not  abandon  liis  plan  of  i 
ing  the  Mexican  empire.     He  obtained  some  ammunition  and 
three  fieldpieces  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  despatched  four  of  the  ves- 
sels of  Narvaez's  fleet  to  Hispaniola  and  Jamaica,  to  obtain  am- 
munition and  mihtary  stores,  and  procure  adventurers.    Sensible 
that  he  could  do  nothing  against  Mexico  without  the  command  of 
the  lake,  he  set  about  preparing  the  timber  and  other  material:^ 
for  twelve  brigantines  ,  which  were  to  be  carried  by  land  to  the 
lake  in  pieces,  and  there  put  together  and  launched.  These  mea- 
sures,  which   disclosed  his  intentions,  occtisioned  disaffection 
again  to  appear  amon^  his  troops  ;  which,  witli  his  usual  address^ 
but  not  without  difficulty,  he  succeeded  in  suppressing. 

Whilst  anxiously  waiting  for  the  return  of  his  ships,  two  ves- 
sels, which  liad  been  sent  out  by  Velosques  to  re-enforce  Nar- 
x'aez,  were  decoyed  into  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  crews  and  troops  in- 
duced to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Cortes ;  and  soon  after  several 
vessels  put  in  there,  and  the  seamen  and  soldiers  on  board  were 
also  persuaded  to  join  the  Spanish  adventurer,  by  which  means 
Cortes  received  a  re-enforcement  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  men, 
and  twenty  horses.  He  now  dismissed  such  of  Narvaez*s  men 
as  served  with  reluctance,  after  which  he  mustered  five  hundred 
and  fifty  foot  soldiers,  and  forty  horsemen,  and  possessed  a  train 
of  nine  fieldpieces.  With  this  force,  and  ten  thousand  Tlasca- 
lans  and  other  friendly  Indians,  he  set  out  once  more  for  the  con- 
quest of  tlie  Mexican  empire.  He  began  his  march  toward  the 
capital  on  the  28th  of  December,  1520,  six  months  after  his  dis- 
astrous retreat. 

Although  the  Mexicans,  aware  of  his  intentions,  had  made 
preparations  to  obstnjct  his  progress,  he  continued  his  march 
without  much  difficulty,  and  took  possession  of  Tezcuco,  the  se- 
cond town  in  the  empire,  situated  on  the  lake,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Mexico.  Here  he  establi^ihed  his  headquarters,  as  it  wag 
the  most  suitable  place  to  launch  his  brigantines  ;  and  during  the 
delay  which  that  object  required,  he  subjugated  a  number  of  towns 
on  the  lake,  and  thus  circumscribed  the  Mexican  empire.  At  this 
time,  when  his  prospects  were  more  flattering  than  they  had  been 
at  any  other,  all  his  hopes  were  exposed  to  be  blasted,  by  an 
altrming  conspiracy,  which  aimed  at  the  life  of  Cortes  huiiself; 
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and  all  his  principal  officers.  On  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  to 
have  been  carried  into  execution,  one  of  the  conspirators  went 
I  ;  itely  to  his  general,  and  revealed  it.  Villefragua,  the  ring- 
it  a, itr,  was  seized  and  executed.  The  materials  for  the  brigan- 
tines  being  completed,  Cortes  despatched  a  detachment  of  his 
troops  as  a  convoy  to  eight  thousand  TamemeSj  an  inferior  class 
of  men,  used  for  carrying  burdens  in  the  lieu  of  animals,  who  had 
been  furnished  by  the  TIascalans.  FiAeen  thousand  Tlascalan 
warriors  also  accompanied  them  for  their  defence.  This  novel 
and  immense  convoy  arrived  safe  at  Tezcuco ;  and  about  the  same 
time  the  ships  returned  from  Hispaniola,  with  two  hundred  troops, 
eighty  horses,  two  battering  cannon,  and  a  supply  of  anununition 
and  arms.  These  events  elevated  the  hopes  of  Cortes  and  his 
followers,  and  gave  increased  activity  to  their  exertions.  On  the 
28th  of  April  all  tlic  brigantines  were  launch*»d,  witli  great  cere- 
mony— all  the  troops,  and  tliose  of  their  al!  ■■•^  drawn  up 
on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  and  mass  and  reli.  •  rciscs  were 
performed.  As  they  fell  into  the  lake  from  the  canal,  Father 
Olmedo,  the  chaplain,  gave  to  each  its  name,  and  his  benedic- 
The  joy  of  the  Spaniards  was  excessive,  and  repeated 
-  r*>sounded  over  tlie  still  waters  of  the  lake,  now  for  the 
1'  honoured  with  a  fleet,  afler  being  for  centuries  only 
i»]w......x  ^  by  the  li:jht  canoes  of  the  savage. 

As  the  v.-.  I  t  ritered  the  lake,  they  hoisted  sail,  and  bore 
away  before  tlu*  wind  ;  and  were  viewed  by  the  Spaniards  and 
their  Indian  allies  with  transports  of  joy,  whilst  the  Mexicans 
beheld  them  with  a.<f        V      ut  and  dismay. 

On  the  death  of  '  na  the  Mexican  chiefs  elevated  to 

the  tlirone  Quetlavaca,  In.-,  brother,  whose  bravery  and  hostiUty  to 
th*»  Spaniards  were  si^ializod  by  those  fierce  attacks  upon 
t  l(Ts,  which  drove  them  from  the  capital.     Whilst  ac- 

ij;ed  in  preparing  to  defend  his  capital  from  the  second 
a'  Cortes,  he  was  cut  off  by  the  smallpox,  which  fatal 

di  '  I  -  was  then  ravaging  the  empire,  and  was  one  of  the  dread- 
ful calamities  brought  upon  it  by  the  Europeans.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Guatimozin,  the  nephew  and  son-in-law  of  Montezu- 
ma :  hisdistiuf^ushod  reputation  for  courage,  and  as  a  command- 
er, secured  him  the  unanimous  support  of  liis  countrymen  al  this 
alarming  crisis.  Althoii^Ii  appalled  at  the  formidable  aspect  of 
the  brigantines,  small  and  clumsy  as  they  were,  Guatimozin  re- 
•olired  to  hazard  an  attempt  to  destroy  thcin.  >\  ith  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  canoes,  which  covered  T  ••  Mexicans 
fearlessly  advanced  to  engage  th«  i.  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dead  calm,  were  scare*  ly  able  lo  move  ;  but,  fortu- 
nately for  the  Spaniards,  a  breeze  spnmg  up,  and  the  vessels, 
spreading  sail,  broke  through  and  overset  the  canoos,  and  disperse 
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ed  Uie  whole  annaiiuMit  without  scurcoly  an  effort,  oiid  witii  great 
slaughter.  Thu  action  convinced  tlie  Mexicans  that  tlie  superi- 
ority of  the  Spaoiarda  was  greater  on  the  water  than  on  the  land, 
and  tiiey  made  no  further  attempt  to  dispute  with  thum  the  domi- 
mon  of  the  lake.  Being  master  of  the  lake,Corte8  carried  on  Uie  siege 
with  great  activity :  he  divided  his  furces,and  attacked  the  cityiii  three 
different  quarters,  tlie  brigantines  being  formed  into  three  squadrons, 
to  cover  the  troops  at  each  of  the  points  of  attack.  For  more  than 
a  month  the  siege  continued,  and  was  a  succession  of  sharp  and 
obstinate  conflicts.  During  the  day,  tlie  Spaniards  forced  their 
way  over  all  the  obstnictions  which  the  enemy  had  inteqiosed  on 
the  causeways  to  stop  their  progress,  and  passed  the  trenches  and 
canab  where  the  bridges  were  broken  down,  and  sometimes  pe- 
netrated into  the  city ;  but  at  night  retired  to  their  former  posi 
tions,  as,  from  the  smidl  number  of  their  troops,  they  deemed  i\ 
unsafe  to  remain  within  the  city,  where  they  might  be  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  multitude  of  their  foes.  During  the  night  tlie  Mexicans 
repaired  what  the  Spaniards  had  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  and  the  contest  was  thus  continued,  with  the  desperate  bra- 
very and  perseverance,  on  both  sides,  of  men  determined  to  con- 
quer or  die.  At  length  Cortes,  astonished  at  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Mexicans,  resolved  to  attempt,  by  a  great  and  bold  effort,  to  get 
possession  of  the  city.  He  made  a  general  assault  at  the  three 
points  of  attack,  with  his  whole  force,  and  pushing  on  with  irre- 
sistible impetuosity,  they  forced  their  way  over  one  barricade  af- 
ter another,  and  penetrated  into  the  city.  But  the  officer  ordered 
to  fill  up  the  trenches  in  the  causeways,  and  to  keep  the  command 
of  the  same  to  secure  a  retreat  in  case  it  should  become  necessar), 
having  neglected  that  duty  and  joined  in  the  conflict,  Guatimozin, 
availing  himself  of  this  mistake,  suffered  the  Spaniards  to  ad- 
vance into  the  heart  of  the  town,  when  the  sound  of  the  great 
drum  of  the  temple,  consecrated  to  the  god  of  war,  was  heard  as 
ti  signal  for  action ;  the  whole  population  of  the  city  rushed  with 
Irantic  fury  to  the  scene  of  strife,  and  fell  on  their  invaders  with 
irresistible  impetuosity :  the  Spaniards  at  first  retired  slowly  and 
in  order  ;  but  when  they  arrived  at  the  breach  in  the  causeway, 
where  the  Mexicans  had  coi^centrated  a  large  force  to  intercept 
their  retreat,  being  pressed  on  all  sides,  they  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  horse  and  foot,  Spaniards  and  Tlascalans,  plunged 
promiscuously  i;  ip.     The  Mexicans,  encouraged  by  suc- 

cess, pressed  I'ln  .|»ou  them  from  all  quarters  ;  their  canoes 

covered  the  laku,  and  tlie  causeway,  both  before  and  behind,  was 
blocked  up  with  their  warriors.  After  incredible  exertions,  the 
Spaniards  forced  their  way  through  the  multitude  of  their  ene- 
mies, with  the  loss  of  more  than  twenty  killed,  and  forty  taken 
prisoners.     These  last  unliappy  victinw  were  sacrificed  the  frtl- 
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lowing  night  to  the  god  of  war,  as  a  horrid  triumph ;  tlie  whole 
city  was  illuminated,  and  the  Spaniards  were  filled  with  grief  and 
horror  by  the  shrieks  of  their  companions,  about  to  be  inmiolated 
to  the  diabolical  deities  of  their  enemies.  The  heads  of  the  vic- 
tims were  sent  to  tlu*  different  provinces,  and  exhibited,  with  a 
declaration  that  the  god  of  war,  appeased  by  the  blood  of  their 
enemies,  had  declared  that  in  eight  d&yn  their  invaders  should 
be  destroyed,  and  peace  re>*tored  to  the  empire.  The  success 
of  the  Mexicans,  together  witii  this  confident  prediction,  had  a 
magic  effect,  and  tiie  people  docked  in  from  all  quarters,  to  assist 
in  conquering  a  hated  foe,  whom  the  gods  had  decreed  to  destroy. 
Cortes  stationed  his  troops  under  the  protection  of  his  ships, 
which  kept  the  enemy  at  a  distance  until  the  eight  days  had  expir- 
ed ;  and  such  was  the  influence  of  superstition,  that  most  of  his 
alii  '  led  him  ;  but  after  the  fatal  period  had  elapsed,  and 
th(  Is  still  being  safe,  they  were  ashamed  of  their  credu- 

lity, and  returned  to  their  stations. 

Although  Cortes  now  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  nume- 
rous force  of  Indians,  yet  past  experience  taught  him  to  adopt  a 
new  and  more  safe  mode  of  carrying  on  the  siege.  He  made  slow 
but  gradual  advances ;  his  Indian  allies  repaired  the  causeways 
as  he  advanced,  and  as  the  Spaniards  got  possession  of  any  part 
of  the  city,  their  allies  were  employed  in  levelling  tlie  houses  to 
the  «_rrriiiiwl.  Thcy  thus  compelled  the  Mexicans  daily  to  retire, 
an<  Iv  circumscribed  the  hmits  of  the  town.  The  immense 

miiii.L..w.  .s  ilich  had  assembled  in  tiie  city,  consumed  the  supplies 
of  provisions,  and  they  were  tlireatened  with  tlie  horrors  of  famine 
within,  whilst  assailed  by  the  enemy  from  without. 

Having  the  command  of  the  lake,  and  from  the  numerous  body 
of  hi4  Indian  allies,  Cortes  was  enabled  to  cut  off  all  communica- 
tions with  the  city.  Three  quarters  of  it  were  reduced  to  ashes, 
when  at  length  the  three  di\ '  T  the  Spaniards  penetrated  into 

the  great  central  square,  a;  hed  a  secure  position.     The 

fate  of  the  city  was  now  decided,  as  it  was  evident  that  what  re- 
mained, being  assailed  from  more  advantageous  stations,  could 
hold  out  but  a  short  time.  At  tliis  crisis  tlie  chiefs  and  nobles 
prevailed  on  Guatiinozin  to  retire  to  the  provinces,  and  attempt  to 
arouse  the  people  ;  jmd  to  facilitate  his  escape  they  o|)ened  a  ne- 
gotiation for  p«;ace  with  Cortes  ;  but  the  latter,  too  vigilant  to  be 
d(»ieived,  had  given  strict  orders  to  watch  the  lake,  and  suffer  no 
canoes  to  pass,  'f  -  ■«^- -cr,  to  whom  this  duty  was  assigned,  ob- 
Kcrving  several  1  <'s  crossing  tlie  lake  witli  rapidity,  or- 

dered a  swift-sailiiif;  nri^aiitinc  in  pursuit,  which,  as  it  neared  them, 
was  al>out  firing,  when  all  the  rowers  in  an  instant  dropped  tJieir 
oars,  threw  down  tli(>ir  arms,  and,  rising  up,  beseeched  them  not 
to  fire,  as  tlie  emperor  was  on  board.     Guatimozin  surrendorod 
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liimself  with  dignity,  and  only  requested  that  no  in<;ti1t  misht  be 
oflSsrcd  to  the  cropreiM,  or  hi«  children.     When  l' 
preience  of  Cortes,  he  behaved  with  a  degree  of « 
diffnity  th«t  would  have  done  honour  to  any  monaf  i 
Adtlrcssiiii?  himself  to  Corte«,  he  said,  **  I  have  don<-  \\  1 
a  ;  I  have  defended  my  people  to  the  la^t 

ISi^- ^  ..ow  remaim)  but  to  die.     Take  this  dagger," 

hand  on  one  which  Cortes  wore,)  **  plant  it  in  my  bi  *  a 
on  end  to  a  hfc  wliich  can  no  longer  be  of  any  use."  Tieviouh  to 
his  leaving  the  city,  he  had  caused  all  his  treasures  to  be  thrown 
into  the  l^e. 

The  capture  of  the  sovereign  terminated  the  struggle,  and  the 
city  and  the  empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The 
siege  had  continued  seventy-five  days,  and  was  by  far  the  most 
extraordinary  and  memorable  miUtajy  effort  in  the  Cf  » 

America.     The  exertions,  bravery,  perseverance,  and 
ing  exploits  of  Cortes  and  his  followers,  rr  iipled  ;  yd  it  is 

not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Mexican  em  mpriyinji  a  vast 

population,  in  a  considerable  state  of  improvement,  was  <  ! 

by  a  few  hundred  Spaniards  :  its  conquest  was  effected 
nal  disaffections  and  divisions,  and  the  jealousy  of  its  neighbours, 
who  dreaded  its  power,  tlie  oppression  of  which  they  had  often 
experienced. 

The  excessive  joy  of  the  Spaniards  was  changed  to  murmurs, 
when  they  learnt  the  small  amount  of  treasure  which  had  fallen 
into  their  hands ;  and  such  was  their  rage  and  disappointment, 
that  Cortes  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  it,  and  suffer  Cuatimozin 
to  be  put  to  the  torture,  to  compel  him  to  discover  the  royal  trea- 
sures which  they  supposed  he  had  concealed.  And  with  such 
dignity  and  fortitude  did  he  endure  the  torture,  that  wht 
guish  and  pain  was  at  its  height,  and  his  fellow-sufferer  > 
as'  <ion  to  purchase  relief  by  revealing  what  he  knew,  tl\c 

to  1.  with  a  look  of  authority  and  scorn,  reproached  him 

fo;  rig,  "Am  /  now  reposing  on  a  bed  of 

ro-  .i>f,  his  fellow-sufferer  remained  silent, 

and  expired  und  tare  of  men  calling  themselves  Chris- 

tians.    Cortes,  a         V      >f  what  he  had  done,  interfer^,  and  res- 
«:ued  the  royal  victim  from  the  hands  of  his  persecutors. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1519,  Ferdinand  Magellan  sailed  from 
Seville,  with  five  ships  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  men,  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  He  discovered  and  entered  the  spacious 
bay  forming  the  mouth  of  the  River  de  la  Plata,  supposing  it  to 
be  a  strait,  or  communication  leading  into  the  Southern  Ocean ; 
and  proceeding  south  he  entered  the  strait  that  bears  his  name, 
and  after  saiUng  twenty  days  in  that  winding  channel,  the  great 
Southern  Ocean  presented  itself  to  his  astonished  vision,  and 
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tears  of  joy  he  reCumed  tbanks  to  Heaven.     Pursuing  Iiis 
toward  the  northwest,  he  sailed  for  three  months  and  twen- 
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Tho  accounts  of  Cortes'  victories  ajid  conquests,  which  were 
sent  lo  Spain,  filled  his  coimtr)men  with  admiration,  and  excited 
tlie  highest  expectations  with  the  people  and  the  government. 
Charles  V.  who  h:i.l  ..ik  r^odcd  to  the  throne,  appointed  Cortes 
captain-general  «  ;  •  lin  ;  and  even  before  he  had  received 
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I  by  another,  if  poHHtbIc  still  more  revolting  and  hor- 
rible to  the  natives.  On  Huspicion,  or  pretence,  that  Guatimozin 
had  conspired  against  the  SpaiuHh  authority,  and  excited  his  for- 
mer subjects  to  take  up  anns,  the  unhappy  monai  '  'the  ca- 
ciques of  Tezcuco  and  Tacuba,  the  two  most  (I I  i<;d  per- 
sonages in  the  empire,  without  even  the  formality  ut  a  trial,  were 
brought  to  a  public  and  ignomiiiiuus  execution,  and  hanged  on  a 
gibbet,  in  the  presence  of  their  countrymen,  who  witnessed  the 
scene  with  uidescrihable  horror,  as  they  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  reverence  their  sovereign  with  homage  and  awe,  scarcely  less 
profound  than  that  offered  to  their  gods. 

For  all  his  toils  and  sutferings,  his  splendid  achievements,  his 
extensive  conquests,  and  all  the  cruelties  and  crimes  he  conunit- 
led  for  his  sovereign,  Cortes  received  tlie  reward  which  usually 
attends  those  who  perform  great  services  for  their  country  :  be 
was  envied,  calumniated,  suspected,  recalled,  deprived  of  his  au- 
thority, and  of  all  benefit  from  his  exertions,  except  the  glory  of 
being  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  and  the  oppressor  and  destroyer 
of  a  great,  and  once  prosperous  and  happy  nation. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

Exptditum  fan*  the  discovery  of  Peru — the  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru 
aiteovered — Pixarro  vittis  Spain — returns,  and  Jits  out  another 
expedition  for  the  conquest  of  the  country — the  first  colonif  in 
Peru  platUcd — the  Incas  of  the  country — Pizarro  marches  inia 
the  interior,  and  captures  the  Inca — he  offers  iofiUa  rtom  with 
f^ld  for  hit  rammim — is  put  to  death — the  Perumant  deiennine 
to  expel  their  incaders — they  besiege  Cusco-— action  Ifeiween  Pi' 
zarro  and  JUmari^o — erpedition  of  Gonsalo  Pizarro — the  in- 
credible sufferings  of  his  men — Orellana,  one  of  his  officers,  with 
fifty  men,  deserts — sails  down  the  Amazon,  and  enters  the  At' 
lantic  Ocean-'-Distress  of  Gonsalo — he  returns  to  Quito — Vaca 
de  Castro  appointed  governor  of  Peru — inswrection  among  the 
Spamards  against  Pizarro — he  is  assassinated  in  his  palace — 
rela  munnted  governor— bloody  action  between  hi$n  and  Gon^ 
mdo  Ptxmro — &isca  sent  from  Spain,  as  governor — hisnacific 
meamtret — Pizarro  refuses  to  submit — is  defeated  and  beneaaed 
-"•(rasca  returns  to  Spain* 

THE  success  of  Cortes,  and  other  Spanish  adventurers  in 
America,  stimulated  the  ambition  of  their  countrymen,  and  gave 
additional  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  discovery,  which 
was  the  prevailing  passion  of  the  day.  The  discoveries  and  con> 
quests  which  had  been  made,  and  the  settlements  that  had  been 
established,  served  both  as  incentives  and  facilities  to  new  and 
bolder  enterprises.  The  settlement  at  Panama,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  greatly  faciUtated  the  plans  of  ad- 
venturers in  that  quarter,  and  became,  in  some  measure,  the  pa- 
rent  of  most  of  the  early  settlements  on  the  coast  of  the  Southern 
Ocean. 

Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  about  the  year  1524,  tliree 
obecure  individuals,  residing  at  Panama,  formed  a  plan  for  disco- 
vering and  conquering  the  rich  countries  to  the  eastward  of  that 
colony,  which  had  long  attmctpd  tlie  attention  of  adventurers. 
These  individuals  were  T  >  •>  Pizarro,  the  natural  son  of  a 

Spanish  gentleman,  a  sol*  <  >  i>ne  of  the  early  adventurers  to 

the  new  world ;  Die^i^o  de  Alaiagru,  also  a  soldier,  and  whoee  ori- 
gin was  equally  humble  with  that  of  his  associate,  one  being  a 
bastard  and  the  other  a  foundling ;  and  Hcrmando  Luque,  anec* 
clesiastic,  who  was  employed  in  the  double  capacity  ot  priest  and 
schoolmaster  at  Panama.     X^e  last,  by  some  moons  not  known. 
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bad  acquired  considerable  wealth,  but  hi^  two  aHHociutcs  po.sttcflh- 
«d  but  little ;  each,  however,  was  to  embark  Iua  w)iole  fortune  in 
the  enierpri«e,  together  with  all  his  hopes.  The  contract  between 
tbem  was  solemnized  by  reUgious  sanctions,  although  its  object 
was  rapine  and  murder. 

y\\{h  all  their  united  means  and  exertions  they  were  enabled 
only  to  tit  out  one  small  vessel,  with  one  hundred  and  twelve  men, 
Pedranas,  tlie  governor  of  Panama,  having  first  authorized  the 
expedition.  This  was  commanded  by  Pizarro,  and  al\crward 
Almagro  sailed  with  seventy  men  more  as  a  re-enforcement. 
Such  werr-  *'  ■  v -i.  and  such  the  means,  by  which  one  of  the  most 
extensiv*  u  the  globe  was  to  be  conquered — an  empire 

where  civiir/.;ui<m  and  the  art**  had  made  great  progress,  and  whose 
government  wius  not  only  established  on  divine  authority,  but  its 
-  ■      '    ionship  with  the  gods,  and  was  venerated 

I,,  ,.'ly. 

Tlicu  tirst  expodmoa  was  productive  of  little  more  advantage 
than  the  discovery  of  the  opulent  country  of  whicli  they  were  in 
pursuit,  whose  existence  had  become  a  matter  of  doubt,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ffiilure  of  several  attempts  at  discover)'.  After 
ha\ing  touched  at  various  places,  and  suffered  incredible  hard- 
ships, they  discovered  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  landed  at  Tacamez, 
south  of  the  river  Emeraulds,  where  they  beheld  with  pleasure  a 
fertile  and  inviting  country,  very  different  from  any  they  had  dis- 
covered in  the  Southern  Ocean.  The  country  was  cultivated, 
and  the  natives  were  clad  in  garments  of  white  cotton  stuffs,  and 
adorned  with  trinkets  of  gold  and  silver.  Although  delighted  with 
these  appearances,  the  aidventurers  did  not  presume  to  invade  so 
popiUous  a  country  with  a  handful  of  men,  worn  out  \*'ith  hard- 
ships, and  waiited  by  disease.  They  stopped  at  the  island  of  Gal- 
lo,  and  Alma^ro  returned  to  Panama  to  obtain  re-enforcements^ 
leaving  Pizarro  ^^^th  part  of  the  men.     Pedro  de  los  II  nig 

succeeded  Pedrarias  as  governor  of  the  colony,  and  Uj  wig 

that  the  settlement  of  Panama  would  be  weakened,  and  even  ex- 
posed, by  sendin<T  off  adventurers  in  a  distant  and  uncertain  en- 
t  tod  Almagro  from  raisins  more  recruits,  and 

(1     .  1  to  bring  back  Pizarro  and  his  followers,  who 

were  left  behind.  When  the  vessel  arrived,  Pizarro,  inflexibly 
bent  on  his  purposes,  peremptorily  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  governor,  and  used  every  persuasion  to  induce  his  men  to  re- 
main with  him.  He  drew  a  line  on  the  sand  with  liis  sword,  and 
informed  his  followers,  that  those  who  wished  to  abandon  their 
leader  and  the  glorious  enterprise,  would  pass  over :  thirteen  only 
remained  to  share  the  fortune  of  their  commander.  This  small 
and  dauntless  band  removed  to  the  island  of  Gorgona,  as  being  a 
more  safe  situation,  where  thev  remained  for  more  than  mre 
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montlis,  constantly  tortured  vrith  hopes  and  tears,  and  suffering 
every  thing,  short  of  death,  from  an  iinhealthy  chmate,  and  the 
want  of  provisions.  At  length  a  vessel  arrived  trom  the  governor, 
to  convey  them  to  Panama,  which  occasioned  such  excessive 
joy,  such  a  sudden  transitioD  offeeUng,  that  not  only  his  follow- 
ers, but  th  '  the  vessel,  agreed  to  follow  Pizarro,  and,  in- 
stead of  r<  :o  Panama,  they  bore  away  to  the  southeast, 
and  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  discover  tlie  coast  of  Peru.  AAer 
touching  at  several  places,  they  landed  at  Tumbez,  situated  about 
three  degrees  south  of  the  equatorial  hne ;  here  was  a  magniH- 
cent  temple,  and  a  palace  of  the  Incaa,  or  sovereigns  of  the  em- 
pire. The  fertility  of  the  country,  the  improvements,  civihzation, 
and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  fully  un- 
folded to  the  view  of  the  Spaniards ;  the  rich  stuffs,  in  wliich 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  clad,  the  ornaments  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver which  adorned  tlieir  persons,  and  the  more  massy  and  splen- 
did ornaments  of  the  precious  metals  which  enriched  their  tem- 
ples, and  even  the  common  utensils,  composed  of  gold  and  silver, 
a*  '  their  enraptured  vision,  convin  '  '  n  that  their  fond- 
«  -  were  realized,  and  that  at  la  (i  discovered  the 
1;  >liir — the  country  of  gold.  They  feasted  their  eyes  and 
li  on  these  mviting  objects ;  and  gazed  until  they  almost 
i;  selves  masters  of  the  country,  and  possessed  of 
a  lUey  saw  and  coveted.  But,  with  his  small  force, 
Pi/irro  did  not  attempt  any  thing  against  the  country,  and  eoli- 
th ntcd  himself  with  sailing  along  the  coast,  and  trading  with  the 
inhabitants ;  he  procured  several  llamas,  vessels  of  silver  and 
gold,  and  several  curious  specimens  of  their  manufactures,  to  be 
exhibited  as  memorials  of  the  opulent  country  he  had  discovered 
and  explored.  He  also  brought  ofl*  two  native  youths,  under  the 
pretence  of  instructing  them  in  the  Castilian  language,  but  with 
the  real  intention  of  employing  them  as  interpreters. 

But  tlie  flattering  accounts  which  Pizarro  gave  of  the  opulence 
of  the  country,  supported  by  the  specimens  he  had  brought  with 
him,  did  not  change  the  inflexible  resolution  of  the  srovemor  of 
Panama;  he  still  refused  to  autliorize,  or  even  <  •  "le 

scheme  of  Pizarro  and  his  two  associates;  in  f 

which,  they  deteiniiiicd  to  apply  directly  to  ll 
ing  agreed  among  tliuinsclves  that  Pizarro 
Almagro  adelantado,  or  lieutenant-governor,  and  Luque  bishoj> 
of  the  country  they  might  conquer,  Pizarro  set  sail  for  Spain,  and 
succeeded  beyond  the  utmost  extent  of  his  hopes.  He  obtained 
the  appointment  of  captain-general  and  adelantado  of  the  country 
he  had  discovered,  deiwriU^d  to  extend  six  hundred  mUos  alonj^ 
the  coast  south  of  the  river  St.  Jago ;  but  his  unbounded 
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tton  led  luin  to  gi'asp  evury  thing  for  himself,  and  to  disregard  the 
righta  of  Alniafro  ;  yet  a.<«  the  views  of  Luque  did  not  interfere 
with  his  own,  ho  obtained  for  him  the  expected  appointment, 
^licn  Pizarro  arrived  ut  Panama  he  found  Almagro  00  exaspe- 
rated at  his  conduct,  that  he  was  exerting  all  his  influence  to  em- 
barrass and  frustrate  his  plans,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fit  out  an 
expedition  himself,  on  his  own  account.  Alarmed  at  the  conse- 
quences of  an  opposition  from  one  who  had  been  connected  with 
him  in  the  enterprise,  Pizarro  exerted  himself  to  effrrt  a  recon- 
ciliation; and,  by  oflering  to  relinquish  to  A  •<{ 
adelantado,  a  reunion  among  the  confedemi  i. 
The  confederates  now  exerted  themselves  to  tit  out  an  arm.iin.  n' 
for  the  conquest  of  the  country  :  but  with  all  their  united  eliuib, 
aided  by  the  alluring  accounts  of  the  country,  tliree  small  vessels, 
with  one  hundred  and  eight  men,  was  the  extent  of  the  force 
which  they  could  raise,  and  with  this  Pizarro  did  not  hesitate  to 
invade  an  extensive  country,  filled  with  people.  He  landed  in 
the  bay  of  Sl  Matthew,  and  advanced  toward  the  south.  In  the 
province  of  Coaque  they  plundered  the  inhabitants  of  gold  and 
silver  to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  doUcrs,  a  large  portion  of 
which  they  remitted  in  one  of  their  vessels  to  Almagro,  at  Pa- 
nama, to  enable  him  to  procure  recruits  ;  and  despatched  another 
vessel  to  Nicaragua.  This  display  of  the  riches  of  the  country, 
and  the  wealth  they  had  already  acquired,  had  a  most  happy  in- 
fluence on  the  cause,  and  procured  several  smadl  re-enforcements. 
Pizarro  continued  his  march  along  the  coast,  and  met  with  Uttle 
resistance  from  the  inhabitants,  who,  surprised  and  terrified  at 
the  sudden  appearance  of  such  formidable  invaders,  either  de- 
serted their  habitations  and  fled,  or  sued  for  peace  and  favour. 
He  proceeded  to  Tumbez,  and  from  thence  to  the  river  Piura, 
near  the  mouth  of  which,  at  a  favourable  site,  he  planted  the  first 
oolony  in  Peru,  which  he  called  St.  Michael. 

Peru,  at  the  time  it  was  invaded  by  Pizarro,  was  a  powerful  and 
extensive  empire,  being  six  hundred  leagues  in  length  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  extending  east  to  the  ridge  of  the 
Andes,  stretcliing  from  one  extremity  of  that  vast  chain  to  the 
other.  This  extensive  country,  like  other  parts  of  America,  was 
originally  inhabited  by  numerous  independent  tribes  of  savages, 
who  were  in  a  rude  and  unimproved  state  of  nature,  until,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  traditions,  two  extraordinary  personages  sud- 
denly appeared  on  the  bonks  of  the  lake  Titiaca,  who  founded 
the  Peruvian  empire.  Their  names  were  Manco  Capac,  and 
Mama  Ocollo,  his  consort  They  were  dressed  in  white  cotton 
garments,  were  of  majestic  form  and  appearance,  and  claimed  to 
be  children  of  the  Sun,  and  to  havf  hron  srnt  by  the  Beneficent 
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Parent  of  the  human  race,  who  looked  down  on  the  miseries  of 
his  creatures  with  pity,  to  instruct,  and  impart  to  them  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  and  civihzation. 

The  dignity  and  sanctity  of  these  extraordinary  individuals, 
and  their  knowledge  of  some  of  the  arts  of  life,  which  appeared 
wonderful  to  the  simple  natives,  induced  many  of  the  wandering 
tribes  to  follow  them,  and  submit  to  their  authority. — They  pro- 
ceeded to  Cusco,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  houses,  and 
thus  gradually  laid  the  foundation  of  a  city. — Manco  Capac  in- 
structed the  men  in  agriculture  and  the  useful  arts,  and  introduced 
the  regular  laws  of  society,  whilst  Mama  Ocollo  taught  the  wo- 
men to  spin  and  weave,  and  other  domestic  employments.  The 
institutions  and  laws  of  Manco  estabUshed  private  property,  and 
the  duties  of  the  social  relations,  and  provided  for  the  security  of 
private  rights,  and  the  peace  of  the  community.  The  powers 
and  duties  of  persons  in  authority  were  divided,  graduated,  and 
defined,  and  exercised  with  such  uniformity  and  steadiness,  as 
gave  the  community  the  appearance,  if  not  the  character,  of  a 
well  regulated  state.  At  first  the  territory  of  Manco  Capac  ex- 
tended but  about  eight  leagues  around  Cusco,  his  capital ;  but  it 
was  enlarged  by  him  and  his  mccessors,  from  time  to  time,  until 
it  comprised  one  of  the  most  eitensive  empires  in  the  world. — He 
and  his  successors  were  styled  JncaSf  or  lords,  and  were  not 
only  obeyed  as  sovereigns,  but  revered  as  divinities  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  legitimacy,  as  recognised  in  more  civiUzed 
nations,  the  blood  was  to  be  kept  pure,  and  all  intermarriages  with 
the  rojral  and  divine  race  of  tlie  Incas  were  prohibited,  under  the 
tererest  penalties. 

When  the  Spaniards  first  visited  Peru  the  throne  was  filled  by 
Huanan  Capac,  the  twelfth  monarch  from  the  founder  of  the  em- 
pire and  dynasty.  He  was  a  prince  equally  eminent  for  his  pacific 
virtues,  and  military  talents.  He  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Quito 
in  the  year  1526,  and  annexed  it  to  his  dominions,  and  married 
the  daughter  of  the  vanquished  monarch,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
called  Atahualpa.  At  hiH  death  he  appointed  this  son  his  succes- 
sor in  the  kint^dom  of  Quito,  and  left  the  rest  of  his  dominions  to 
Huascar,  his  eldest  son,  and  whose  mother  was  of  the  royal  Inca 
blood.  The  latter,  feeling  the  pride  of  legitimacy,  disallowed  the 
title  of  his  half-brother,  as  he  was  not  of  the  entire  royal  blood, 
and  a  civil  war  ensued.  This  war  was  prevailing,  and  had  filled 
the  empire  with  dissensions,  when  Pizarro  landed  in  the  Bay  of 
St  Michael. 

Atahualpa,  having  the  command  of  the  army  winch  his  father 
had  led  into  Quito,  took  the  field  with  great  a4hrantage  over  his 
rival ;  defeated  and  took  him  prisoner,  wad  confined  him  in  the 
foweritCoMe.    Pisano  obtained  informition  of  these 
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mthpeat  satisfaction,  from  mosaengera  aent  to  him  by  Huaacar,to 
aoUat  his  aid  against  Atahunlpa,  whom  hr  i  t.d  as  a  rebel, 

who  had  usurped  the  sovorei«rnty  whicli  b<  1  liimself.  The 

importance  of  tliis  inteUigcncc  being  |K'r<  civcU  by  Pizarro,  he 
immediately  put  bis  troopn  in  motion,  luul  without  waiting  for  a 
re-enforcement,  marched  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  leaving 
a  tniaU  garrison  at  St.  Micbncl.  With  little  opposition,  he  pene- 
trated to  Caxamalca,  the  hrndquarterH  of  Atohualpa,  who,  with 
astonishing  simplicity,  received  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 
Pizarro,  according  to  the  prevailing  artifice  of  his  countrymen, 
pretended  that  be  bad  come  as  Uie  ainbansador  of  a  very  power- 
tul  monarch  beyond  the  waters,  and  that  the  object  of  Win  mission 
was  to  assist  Atabualpa  against  his  enen)ie8,  who  wished  to  de- 
prive  him  of  his  crown  and  dominions.  Pizarro  took  possession 
of  a  large  court,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  palace  of  the  Incas, 
and  on  the  other  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  which  was  the  divinity  of 
the  country.  The  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  earth,  it 
afforded  a  safe  and  advantageous  position  for  liis  troops.  Pizarro 
immediately  despatched  bis  brother  to  the  camp  of  Atabualpa  to 
reassure  him  of  his  amicable  intentions,  and  to  invite  bim  to  an  in- 
terview. The  example  of  Cortes,  strengtliened  by  bis  own  ex- 
perience in  the  country,  determined  bim  to  attempt  the  same  bold 
measure  that  had  been  found  so  successful  in  Mexico.  The  in- 
terview was  conducted  with  great  ceremony  and  dignity  on  the 
part  of  the  Peruvians  :  the  Inca  sitting  on  a  throne  covered  with 
gold,  and  adorned  with  plumes  and  precious  stones,  was  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  four  of  the  principal  officers  of  his  household, 
and  was  preceded  by  four  hundred  men  in  uniform,  and  followed 
by  the  officers  of  government,  civil  and  mihtary,  accompanied  by 
an  immense  retinue ;  and  his  whole  army  was  drawn  out  on  the 
plain,  amounting  to  more  than  thirty  thousand  men. 

As  the  Inca  arrived  near  the  Spanish  quarters,  the  chaplain  of 
the  expedition  addressed  bim,  and  explained  to  bim  in  Spanish, 
which  was  interpreted,  the  mysteries  of  Christianity,  the  power  of 
the  pope,  and  the  grant  made  by  bis  holiness  of  all  the  territories 
and  countries  of  the  new  world,  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  con- 
cluded by  requiring  the  Inca  to  acknowledge  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  submit  to  the  king  of  Castile 
as  his  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  in  case  he  should  be  so  unreasona- 
ble and  impious  as  to  refuse  to  obey  this  demand,  he  denounced 
war  against  him  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  Astonished  and 
indignant  at  this  incomprehensible  and  presumptuous  harangue, 
Atabualpa  replied  that  he  was  master  of  his  own  dominions,  and 
held  them  as  an  inheritance  from  his  ancestors,  and  that  he  could  not 
perceive  how  a  priest  should  pretend  to  dispose  of  countries  which 
did  not  belong  to  him,  and  of  which  he  must  have  been  ignorant 
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even  of  the  existence ;  he  said  be  would  not  renounce  the  reli- 
gion of  his  ancestors,  nor  relinquish  tlie  adoration  of  the  Sun, 
the  immortal  divuiity  of  his  country,  to  worship  the  God  of  the 
Sf>  '     who  was  subject  to  death  like  mortals.     He  wished  to 

b(  (i  where  the  priest  had  learnt  such  wonderful  things  : 

**  III  iiua  book,**  said  FmtiMr  Yalverde,  reaching  to  him  his  bi«- 
viary.  The  Inca  took  it  in  his  hand,  and  turning  orer  the  lei^res 
and  raising  it  to  his  ear,  observed,  **  this  book  is  silent ;  it  tells 
me  nothing,'*  and  threw  it  on  the  ground  in  a  contemptuous  man- 
ner. The  monk,  turning;  toward  his  countrymen  in  a  rage,  cx- 
ckiimed,  "  To  arms,  Christians  !  to  arms !  the  word  of  God  is 
insulted  ;  aveni;e  this  profanation  on  those  impious  dogs."  Pi- 
zarro,  who  had  previously  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
an  attack,  waited  with  impatience  during  this  long  conference, 
being  anxious  to  seize  his  \ictim,  and  the  rich  spoils  that  lay  be- 
fore his  eyes.  His  orders  were  instantly  given :  the  martial  music 
struck  up,  the  cannon  roared,  the  musketry  was  discharged,  the 
horse  gallopped  fiercely  to  the  charge,  and  the  infantry  pressed 
impetuously  forward,  sword  in  hand.  Astonished  at  such  in- 
famous treachery,  and  surprised  and  terrified  at  the  suddenness 
of  the  attack,  and  the  noise  and  destructive  efiects  of  firearms, 
the  Peruvians  were  filled  with  consternation,  and  fled  with  tlie  ut- 
most precipitation.  Although  tlie  nobility  flocked  around  the  Inca 
in  crowds,  zealous  to  defend  him,  he  was  seized  by  Pizarro,  who, 
at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band,  selected  for  the  purpose,  had  ad- 
vanced directly  toward  him.  He  was  dragged  from  his  throne  to 
the  ground,  and  carried  to  the  Spanish  quarters.  The  fugitives^ 
half  frightened  out  of  their  senses,  not  knowing  whether  their 
enemies  were  of  the  human  race,  or  beings  of  a  superior  nature, 
sent  to  punish  them  for  their  crimes,  were  pursued  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  immense  numbers  of  them  slaughtered,  although  they 
did  not  make  the  least  resistance.  More  than  four  tliousand 
Peruvians  were  slain,  and  not  a  single  Spaniard,  nor  one  wounded, 
except  Pizarro  himself,  sUghtly,  on  the  hand,  by  one  of  his  own 
men.  The  plunder  was  of  immense  value,  and  fairly  turned  tlie 
heads  of  such  a  band  of  desperate  and  indigent  adventurers  ; 
they  spent  the  night  in  that  extravagant  joy  which  a  change  of 
fortune  so  sudden  and  important  was  calculated  to  produce. 

The  wretched  monarch,  removed  in  an  hour  from  a  throne  to 
a  prison,  ahnost  sunk  under  a  calamity  so  sudden  and  so  tremen* 
dous :  had  an  earthquake  shaken  the  Andes  from  its  base,  and 
•wallowed  up  half  his  dominioiis,  the  calamity  could  not  hav« 
appeared  more  sudden  or  terrible.  Discovering,  however,  that 
aa  insatiable  tfainif  for  gold  was  the  predominant  passion  of  hia 
oppressors,  and  a|^arantly  their  only  object  in  invading  his  coun^ 
try,  he  oflered,  as  i  ranton  for  his  Uberty,  to  fill  the  apartaMBtil 
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whicb  be  was  confuiud,  which  was  twenty-two  foct  in  Icngy^lft^ 
■iktaen  in  breadth,  as  high  as  he  could  reach,  with  £(uld.  Ffiarro 
did  not  hesitate  to  accept  this  tempting  offer,  and  a  line  was  drawn 
round  the  walls,  to  fix  mort)  deliaitelv  the  stipulalad  beijght  of  the 
chamber.  Trans)>ortGd  with  the  idea  of  ODtaiao^  his  hbertv, 
Atahuolpa  sent  to  Cusco,  Quito,  and  other  places,  where  cold 
had  been  collected  for  adorning  the  temples  and  palaces  or  the 
Incoa,  infonning  his  bubjectj}  of  the  terms  of  his  ransom,  and 
ordering  all  the  gold  to  be  conveyed  to  Caxamalca  for  that 
purpose. 

The  Peruvians,  accustomed  to  obey  implicitly  the  mandates  of 
their  sovereign,  Hocked  in,  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  loaded 
\iith  the  precious  metals,  so  that  in  a  short  period  the  greater 
part  of  the  stipulated  quantity  was  produced,  and  Atahualpa  as- 
sured Pizarro  that  the  residue  would  arrive  as  soon  as  there  was 
sufficient  time  to  convey  it  from  the  remote  provinces.  But  such 
piles  of  gold  so  inflamed  the  avarice  of  a  needy  soldiery,  that  they 
could  no  longer  be  restrained,  and  Pizarro  was  obliged  to  order 
the  whole  melted  down,  and  divided  among  his  followers.  The 
captive  monarch,  having  performed  his  part  of  the  contract,  now 
demanded  to  be  set  at  liberty  ;  but  the  perfidious  Spanish  leader 
had  no  such  intention  ;  his  only  object  being  to  secure  the  plun- 
der ;  and  he  even  meditated  taking  the  life  of  his  credulous  cap- 
tive, at  the  very  time  the  latter  was  employed  in  amassing  the 
treasures  for  his  ransom.  Atahualpa  was  subjected  to  a  mock 
trial,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt :  his  last  moments  were  embit- 
tered by  friar  Valverde,  who,  although  he  had  used  his  influence 
to  procure  his  condemnation,  and  sanctioned  the  sentence  with 
his  own  signature,  attempted  to  console  him  in  his  awful  situation, 
and  to  convert  liim  to  Christianity.  The  only  argument  that  had 
any  influence  on  the  trembling  victim  was  that  of  mitigating  his 
punishment  ;  and  on  the  promise  of  being  stVangled,  instead  of 
consumed  by  a  slow  fire,  he  consented  to  be  baptized,  by  the  hand 
of  one  of  his  murderers,  who  exercised  the  holy  functions  of 
priest. 

Af\er  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  Pizarro  invested  one  of  his  sons 
with  the  ensigns  of  royalty ;  Manco  Capac,  a  brother  of  Huas- 
car,  was  also  declared  sovereign  at  Cusco,  and  the  governors  of 
many  of  the  provinces  assumed  independent  authority,  so  that  the 
empire  wa.s  torn  to  pieces  by  intestine  dissensions. 

The  intelligence  of  the  immense  wealth  acquired  by  Pizarro 
and  his  followers,  which  those  who  had  returned  had  conveyed  to 
Panama,  Nicaragua  and  Guatemala,  confirmed  by  a  display  of 
the  treasures,  produced  such  an  electric  effect,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  the  governors  of  those  places  could  restrain  tlieir  people 
from  abandoning  tlieir  poaaessions  and  embarking  for  Peru,  as 
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adventurers.  Numerous  re-enforcementB  arrived  froin  various 
quarters,  which  enabled  Pizarro  to  force  his  \  the  heart 

of  the  country,  and  take  possession  of  Cusco,  il  of  the 

empire.  The  gold  and  nher  found  here,  afier  all  tl  lit*)  1* »  m 
removed,  exceeded  what  had  been  received  as  the  raii>uiii  oi  At.i- 
hualpa. 

Whilst  the  Spanish  commander  was  thti*:  rmployed,  Benalcazar, 
who  had  been  left  in  oommand  at  Sr  I,  having  received 

some  re-enforcements, left  a  garrison  ,    icc,  and  set  out  with 

the  rest  of  the  troops  under  his  command  for  the  conquest  of  Quito. 
After  a  long  and  difhcult  march,  over  mountains  and  rivers,  ex> 
posed  to  the  fierce  attacks  of  the  natives,  he  entered  the  city  of  Quito. 
The  tranquillity  of  the  interior,  and  the  arrival  of  Ferdinand  Pi- 
zarro, brother  of  the  commander-in-chief,  with  considerable  re- 
Miforcements,  induced  the  latter  to  march  back  to  the  seacoast, 
wliere,  in  the  year  1534,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Li- 
ma, distinguished  in  aAer  times  for  its  wealth  and  earthquakes, 
and  more  recently  as  the  seat  of  civil  war.  In  the  mean  time, 
Amalgro  set  out  on  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Chili ;  and 
■ereral  parties  were  ordered  by  Pizarro  into  distant  provinces, 
which  had  not  been  subjugated.  These  various  enterpnses  had 
reduced  the  troops  at  Cusco  to  a  small  number.  The  Peruvians, 
of  this  circumstance,  and  being  now  persuaded  that  the 
would  not  voluntarily  retire  from  their  countiy,  but  in- 
to establish  themselves  in  it,  were  at  last  aroused  from 
their  inactivity,  and  seemed  determined  to  expel  their  rapacious  in- 
vaders. Preparations,  through  the  whole  empire,  were  carried 
on  with  such  secrecy  and  despatch,  as  to  elude  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance of  tlie  Spaniards ;  and  Manco  Capac,  who  was  acknow- 
ledged by  all  as  sovereign  at  this  time,  having  made  his  escape 
from  the  Spaniards  at  Cusco,  where  he  had  been  detained  as  a 
prisoner,  the  standard  of  war  was  immediately  raised ;  troops  as- 
sembled from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and,  according  to  the  Spa» 
nish  writers  of  that  period,  two  hundred  thousand  men  laid  siege 
to  Cusco,  which  was  defended  for  nine  months  by  one  hundred 
and  sev( '  liards.     A  numerous  army  also  invested  Lima, 

and  all  *.  ^tion  between  the  two  cities  was  cut  off.     The 

Pennriaiit}  nut  uuly  displayed  the  utmost  bravery,  but,  imitating 
the  discipline  of  their  enemies,  large  bodies  were  marshalled  in 
regular  order :  some  of  their  bravest  warriors  were  armed  with 
MWOidM  and  spears ;  others  appeared  with  muskets,  obtained  from 
the  Spaniardji,  and  a  few  of  the  boldest,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
the  Inca  himself,  were  mounted  on  horses,  which  they  had  taken 
from  their  invaders,  and  charged  like  Spanish  cavaliers.  All  the 
exertions  of  the  Spanish  garrison,  directed  by  the  three  brothen 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  rendered  desperate  from  their 
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aituAtioo»  could  not  rowist  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  Feni\iaiis ; 
tbey  recovered  possession  of  one  hdf  of  their  capital ;  and  the 
Spanianls,  worn  out  with  unintemipted  service,  KuHcring  for  the 
wantof  provinone,  and  ifrnorunt  as  to  their  hrrtlircn  in  other  sta* 
tioDs,  and  tfie  number  of  their  enemies  duily  increiising,  were  ready 
to  despair;  tlie  stoutest  hesuls  sunk  under  such  accumulated, 
such  appalling  difficulties  and  dangers. 

At  this  hour  of  darkness,  when  the  lamp  of  hope  emitted  but  a 
gUmmering  ray,  Almsigro  appeared  at  Cusco.  But  even  this  event 
the  Pizorros  hardly  knew  whether  to  regard  as  auspicious  or  ca- 
lamitous, as  they  knew  not  whether  he  had  come  os  a  friend  or 
foe.  Wliilst  in  Chili,  he  had  received  a  patent  from  the  crown,con- 
etituting  him  governor  of  Chili,  and  defining  its  limits,  which,  by 
his  own  construction,  included  the  city  of  Cusco  ;  and  being  in- 
formed of  the  revolt  of  the  Peruvians,  he  marched  back  to  prevent 
the  place  from  tailing  into  the  possession  of  the  natives,  and  also 
to  rescue  it  from  the  hands  of  the  Pizarros.  Almafiro  wa 
fore,  the  enemy  of  both  parties,  and  both  attempted  to  • 
with  him.     The  Inca,  knowing  his  situation  and  jm  ,  at 

first  attempted  to  make  terms  with  him  ;  but  soon  b«  i  rd 

that  no  faith  could  be  had  with  a  Spaniard,  he  fell  s 
him,  with  a  numerous  body  of  his  bravest  troops.  '1 
and  good  fortune  of  the  Spaniards  once  more  prevailed,  and  the 
Peruvians  were  defeated  with  an  immense  slaughter,  and  their 
whole  army  dispersed.  Almagro^s  attention  was  now  directed 
against  the  garrison ;  and  having  surprised  the  sentinels,  he  en- 
tered the  town  by  night,  surrounded  the  house  where  the  two 
Pizarros  quartered,  and  compelled  the  garrison  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  Francisco  Pizarro,  having  defeated  and  driven  off  the 
Peruvians  who  invested  Lima,  sent  a  detachment  of  five  hundred 
men  to  Cusc6  to  the  relief  of  hi«  brothers,  in  case  they  had  not 
already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Peruvians.  On  their  arrival 
tliey  were  astonished  to  find  an  enemy  in  their  own  countrymen, 
which  was  the  first  knowledge  they  had  of  the  events  that  had  oc- 
curred at  Cusco.  Af\er  first  attempting,  without  success,  to  se- 
duce Alvarado,  their  commander,  Almagro  surprised  and  fell  upon 
them  in  the  nijjht  in  their  camp,  took  Alvarado  and  his  principal 
officers  prisoners,  and  completely  routed  the  party. 

Pizarro,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  two  brothers,  as  well  as 
for  the  security  of  his  possessions,  opened  a  negotiation  with  Al- 
raagro ;  and  having  artfiilly  prolonged  the  same  for  several  months, 
and  by  deception  and  perfidy  procured  the  liberation  of  his  bro- 
thers, threw  off  all  disguise,  abandoned  the  negotiation,  and  pre- 
pared to  settle  the  dispute  in  the  field  ;  and  seven  hundred  men, 
roady  to  march  to  Cusco,  attested  the  rapidity  of  his  preparations. 
Tlic  command  of  these  troops  he  gave  to  his  two  brothers,  who 
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aoxious  tor  victory,  and  thirsting  for  revenge,  penetrated  through 
tht  '  '"'  of  one  branch  of  the  Andes,  and  appeared  on  the  plain 
b<  0.     Ahnagro  had  five  hundred  men,  vetepui  soldiers, 

anU  a  greater  number  of  cavalry  than  his  enemy :  beini:  t 

by  services  and  fatigues,  too  great  for  his  advanced  a;.  s 

obUged  to  intrust  the  command  to  Orgo-  •,  though  an  of- 

ficer of  nnich  merit,  had  not  the  same  a-  over  the  troops 

as  Iff,  whom  they  '  ow  in 

th-  mT  virton-.      F.  ^,  and 

ai:  ti  with  nujskcts,  and  dis- 

cij>  >\  MU  and  brethren,  who  had 

made  common  cause  in  plundering  and  massacreing  the  natives, 
were  drawn  up  in  hostile  array,  and  under  the  same  banners,  to 
shed  each  other's  blood,  the  IndiaiLs,  like  distant  clouds,  covered 
the  mountains,  and  viewed  with  astonishment,  but  with  pleasure, 
that  rapacity  and  violence  of  which  they  had  been  the  victims, 
about  to  recoil  on  the  heads  of  their  invaders,  and  to  be  inflicted  by 
their  own  hands.  They  were  prepared  to  fall  on  the  victorious  par- 
ty, who,  exhausted  by  the  coiit  lit  bean  easy  prey,  and 
thu«»  appropriate  the  victory  to  :  ,s. 

rhct  was  fierce  and  tremendous;  for  "wb       '-       ^; 
1  k,  then  comes  the  tujr  of  war;"  for  a  coi 

tii  lilt  wa.s  doubtfii'  ognez,  having  received  a  dan- 

^«  iitd,  his  party  w  M-tcly  routed,  himself  slain  in 

C'  one  hundred  and  forty  killed,  and  the  rest  fell  into  the 

hai  .  !  •  victors.  Almagro,  who  had  witnessed  the  action  from 
•litter  with  the  deepest  emotions,  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  made 
a  prisoner.  Af^er  being  detained  in  custody  for  several  months,  he 
Avas  subjected  to  a  mock  trial,  and  sentenced  to  death.  Cusco 
wr>-  M'.*.-.  j>illaged,  but  its  rich  spoils  did  not  satisfy  the  rapacity 
<  1  lerors. 

k'y/.arrn  now  considered  himself  master  of  the  entire  countr)', 
and  parcelled  it  out  among  his  favourites,  with  as  much  justice 
and  propriety  as  the  pope  had  granted  the  whole  to  his  master. 
But  not  being  able  to  satisfy  all,  and  to  prevent  the  ronsef|uences 
of  the  complaints  and  the  turbulence  of  his  men,  li«  d  en- 

terprises which  employed  them  at  a  distance.     V;ti  'imcd 

the  pr'  t'  conquest  of  Chili,  and  founded  the  < 

Jago  (i'    -  JO.      His  brother,  (wonsalo  Pizarro,  he   ^  I 

to  Mipeiaode  Jbenalcazar  as  governor  of  Quito,  and  instructed  him 
to  eiamiiM  and  conquer  the  country  east  of  the  Andes.  At  the 
head  of  three  hundred  and  i\(iy  men,  he  forced  his  way  tlirough 
the  defiles  and  over  the  elevated  ridges  of  the  Andes,  where  tho 
cold  was  so  excessive  that  four  thousand  Indians,  who  accompa- 
nied him  to  transport  his  provisions,  all  perished  ;  and  from  their 
eiceaiive  fttifcuaa,  the  scveritv  of  the  cold,  and  the  ^vnnt  of  pro- 

ft* 
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the  Spaniards  (heini»olvo8,  inured  to  hardships  as  they 
werdy  could  scarce^  sustain  such  accumulated  evilH,  0uc}>  i 
lanble  gufferings.  Some  of  tiich  number  foil  victims  to  ; 
After  croasmg  the  mountains,  new  und  unexpected  calamitir-  hhi. 
the  cUmate  awaited  them,  and  sctu-ccly  Ichh  severe;  havin;:  «— 
eeped  the  frosts  of  the  mountainH,  they  were  now  to  he  deHtroyed 
by  the  rains  of  the  plains.  For  two  months  the  rain  fell  incus- 
aantly;  there  was  scarcely  sufficient  fair  weather  to  dry  their 
clothes.  They,  however,  advanced  until  they  reached  the  bunks 
of  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Maragnon  or  Amazon. 
Here  they  constructed  u  burk  for  the  purpose  of  passing  rivers, 
conveying  provisions,  and  exploring  the  country.  Fifty  men  were 
put  on  board,  under  Orclhma,  the  oiBcer  next  in  authority  to  Pi- 
zarro,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  soon  carried  them  ahead  of 
their  brethren,  who  made  their  way  with  didiculty  by  land. 

Orellana,  imitating  the  examples  which  Imd  been  furnished  him, 
was  no  sooner  beyond  the  power  of  Pizarro,  than  he  considered 
himself  independent,  and  determined  to  carry  on  business  on  his 
own  account,  as  a  discoverer.  He  formed  the  bold  scheme  of 
pursuing  the  course  of  the  Amazon  to  the  ocean,  and  exploring 
the  vast  interior  regions  of  the  southern  continent.  This  daring 
attempt,  as  bold  as  it  was  unjustifiable,  he  accomplished  :  com- 
mitting his  frail  bark  to  the  guidance  of  the  rapid  stream,  he  pe- 
netrated four  thousand  miles  through  an  unknown  region,  filled 
with  hostile  tribes,  and  where,  for  unknown  ages,  wild  beasts  and 
savages  alone  had  roamed  joint  tenants  of  its  immense  domains. 
He  found  his  way  safely  to  the  ocean,  and  finally  to  Spain,  where 
he  pubhshed  a  marvellous  account  of  his  voyage  and  discoveries; 
and,  among  other  wonders,  gave  an  account  of  a  nation  or  com- 
munity of  women,  which  he  visited,  having  all  the  heroic  virtues 
of  the  ancient  Amazons ;  and,  from  the  propensity  of  mankind 
for  the  marvellous,  this  community  of  A  inazons  long  maintained 
their  existence,  af\er  the  discoveries  made,  and  the  progress  of 
science  had  dissipated  the  darkness  which  first  gave  credit  to  the 
narration.  Orellana  was  ordered  to  wait  at  the  junction  of  the 
Napo  with  the  Amazon,  for  the  arrival  of  Pizarro  ;  and  the  as- 
tonishment and  consternation  of  the  latter,  when  he  ascertained 
the  infamous  treachery  of  Orellana,  who  had  basely  deprived  his 
brethren  of  their  only  resource,  and  left  them  to  perish  in  the 
heart  of  an  immense  wddcmess,  can  better  be  conceived  than 
described.  They  were  twelve  hundred  miles  from  Quito,  to 
which  place  they  turned  their  course :  the  hardships  they  had  be- 
fore encountered,  now  seemed  comparatively  but  small  :  they 
were  compelled  to  subsist  on  berries  and  roots  ;  they  even  d(i- 
voured  their  dogs,  horses,  the  most   loathsome  i'  '     'le 

If-athor  of  their  saddles.       After   the   expiratioii  ^ 
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eighty  of  the  Spaniards^  only,  returned  to  Quito,  and  these  were 
as  naked  as  the  savages,  and  emaciated  to  skeletons. 

But  Pizarro  found  neither  repose  nor  consolation  on  his  return; 
as  t  rogb  of  his  cup  of  bitterness,  he  learnt  the  awful  fate 

of  r  It  r,  and  tlie  overtlirow  of  his  power.     The  adherents 

of  Almagro  and  other  malecontents  formed  a  bold  conspiracy, 
surprised  and  assassinated  the  governor  in  his  own  palace,  and 
proclaimed  young  Almagro,  now  arrived  at  manhood,  to  be  the 
head  of  the  government,  as  successor  to  his  father.  The  shock- 
ing dissensions  in  Peru  being  known  at  the  court  of  Castile, 
Vaca  de  Castro  received  a  royal  commission,  appointing  him  go- 
vernor of  Peru,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  existing  disturb- 
ances, and  establishing  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  government. 
Having  landed  at  Quito,  he  immediately,  and  with  great  energy, 
adopted  i  •  ss  the  insurrection,  and  bring  the  dar- 

ing con  iinent.      He  marched  toward  Cusco, 

whither  Ahi.  .  otircd  ;  the  hostile  parties  met  at  Chupaz, 

about  two};  ules  from  Cusco,  and  both  determined  to 

d( '  I  at  once.    The  action  was  bloody  and  decisive, 

aim  •!  by  that  fierceness,  impetuosity,  and  vindictive 

spint,  which  the  deadly  animosities  of  both  parties,  and  desperate 
situation  of  one,  were  calculated  to  inspire  ;  and  the  slaughter 
was  in  proportion  to  the  maddening  fury  of  the  combatcmts.  Of 
fourteen  hundred  men,  tlie  whole  number  engaged  on  both  sides, 
more  than  one  thousand  lay  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Superiority  of  numbers  prevailed,  and  young  Almagro 
and  his  party,  or  all  who  escaped  the  sword,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  And  although  they  were  countrymen  and  fellow- 
christians,  the  tender  mercies  of  their  conquerors  were  cruelties ; 
fort  'is  rebels  ;  many  were  banished,  and  young 

All  I ,  was  publicly  beheaded  at  Cusco.     These 

cv*  iicd  in  1542. 

>  tlie  torch  of  civil  dissension,  if  not  extinguished, 
ceased  to  bum  ;  and  a  short  period  of  repose  was  restored  to  m 
country,  whose  history  hitlierto  was  but  a  succession  of  carnage 
and  bloodshed. 

But  tranquillity  in  Peru  was  not  of  long  continuance ;  new 
regulations  having  l)cen  framed  for  the  government  of  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  America,  which  greatly  alanned  the  settlers,  by 
depriving  them  of  their  oppressive  power  over  the  natives,  and 
Nugiiez  Vela  being  sent  out  to  Ff-^-  -  -">vcmor,  to  enforce  them, 
the  elements  of  dissension  wcr*  rought  into  action,  and 

the  gatherini;  clouds  threatened  t  on n  of  civil  war.     The 

rashness  :uid  violence  of  the  n«  lor  increased  the  disor- 

ders, and  spread   '  iie  provinces.     The 

malccontcuti  fn  .  'lonsalo  PicuTO  lib 
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their  iMuler  and  deliverer  ;  and,  havini;  taken  the  fiold,  he  rood 
found  himself  at  tlie  ln^ad  of  one  thousand  men,  um  i  he 

moved  toward  Liiuo.  But  beloro  he  jirri\  ed  thorr*  n  r  had 

taken  place;  the  governor  and  the  judt^os  of  t'  i  Audi- 

ence, ha^longheen  in  contention,  and  fuially  t,  gaining 

the  aflcendancy,  seized  the  governor,  and  nent  luin  priHooer  to  a 
desert  island  on  the  coast  Pizarro,  finding  things  in  this  state 
of  disorder,  beheld  the  supreme  authority  within  his  reach,  and 
compelled  the  judges  of  the  royal  audience  to  appoint  him  go- 
vernor and  captain-general  of  Peru.  He  had  scarcely  possessed 
himself  of  his  usurped  authority,  before  he  was  called  to  defend 
it,  against  a  formidable  opponent.  Nugnez  Vela,  the  governor, 
being  set  at  liberty  by  the  othcer  intnisted  with  conducting  him  to 
Spain,  landed  at  Tunibez,  raised  the  royal  standard,  and  resumed 
his  functions  as  viceroy  of  the  province.  Many  distinguished 
individuals  declared  in  his  favour,  and,  from  the  violence  of  Pi- 
zarro's  administration,  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  force.  Pizarro  immediately  prepared  to  meet  him, 
and  to  decide,  by  the  umpirage  of  the  sword,  the  validity  of  their 
respective  pretensions.  But  Vela  being  inferior  in  the  number 
of  his  forces,  and  unwilling  to  stake  his  power  and  his  life  on  the 
issue  of  an  engagement,  retreated  toward  Quito,  and  was  pursued 
>vith  great  celerity  by  Pizarro. 

Not  being  able  to  defend  Quito,  the  viceroy  continued  his  march 
mto  the  province  of  Popayan,  where  he  received  so  considerable 
re-enforcements  that  he  determined  to  march  back  to  Quito,  and 
decide  the  contest.  Pizarro,  confiding  in  the  known  bravery  of 
his  troops,  rejoiced  at  an  opportunity  to  meet  him  ;  the  conflict, 
as  usual,  was  sharp,  fierce,  and  bloody ;  Pizarro  was  victorious, 
and  the  viceroy,  who  fell  covered  with  wounds,  had  his  head  cut 
off  and  placed  on  a  gibbet  in  Quito,  whilst  the  conquerors  made 
a  triumphal  entry  into  the  city.  All  opposition  to  the  authority 
of  the  victor  ceased,  and  Pizarro  now  found  himself  supreme  mas- 
ter of  Peru,  and  of  the  South  Sea,  as  he  possessed  a  fleet  which 
liad  captured  Panama,  and  commanded  the  ocean. 

These  alarming  dissensions  gave  great  concern  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  and  led  to  the  appointment  of  Pedro  de  la  Gasca, 
with  unlimited  authority  to  suppress  them,  and  restore  tranquillity 
and  the  power  of  the  parent  country.  He  came  without  troops, 
and  almost  without  attendants ;  his  conduct  was  directly  the  re- 
verse of  Vela,  his  predecessor ;  he  was  truly  the  minister  of 
peace ;  it  was  his  object  to  reclaim,  not  to  subdue :  and  by 
his  conciliatory  conduct,  and  mild  and  Jtidicious  measures,  he 
effected  more  than  he  could  have  done  by  the  sword.  Seve- 
ral of  PisuTo's  officers  declared  in  his  favour,  and  from  the  con- 
tagion of  enaipley  and  the  oblivion  which  he  proclaimed  to  all 
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past  ofTences,  and  a  promise  of  redressing  grievances,  his  adhe- 
rents daily  and  rapidly  increased.  Pizarro,  as  is  the  ca.se  of  all 
usurpers,  when  their  power  is  in  danger,  was  filled  with  appre- 
hension and  raj»f\  If'  "  ■  f '  a,  and  if  that 
could  not  be  dorir,  to  r  poison  ;  but 
his  messengers,  insti  ilij»<^  liis  diabolical  orders,  joined 
Gasca  themselves,  h  it  the  disaffection  of  his  otficers 
and  men,  he  prepared  to  dt  oide  the  dispute  in  the  field ;  and 
Gasca,  perceiving  that  it  would  become  necessary  to  employ 
force,  took  steps  to  a.^seml»!e  troops  in  Peru,  and  collect  them 
from  other  colonies.  Fizarro  niarrhed  rapidly  to  Cusco,  and  at- 
tacked Centeno,  w  ho  had  joined  Gasca,  and  although  he  had  but 
half  the  number  of  men,  ho  obtained  a  signal  victory,  attended 
with  immense  slaughter.  This  good  fortune  was  probably  the 
cause  of  his  ruin,  as  it  elevated  his  hopes  so  high  as  inclined  him 
to  refuse  all  terms  of  accommodation,  although  Gasca  continued 
to  the  last  extremely  moderate  in  his  demands,  and  seemed  more 
desirous  to  reclaim  than  to  conquer.  Gasca  having  tried,  without 
success,  every  means  of  avoiding  the  distressing  ahernative  of 
ilJkbniing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  countrymen,  at  length,  at 
the  head  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  moved  toward  Cusco ;  and  Pi- 
zarro,  with  one  thousand  more  experienced  veterans,  confident  of 
vir<  him  to  advance  to  within  four  leagues  of  tlic  capi- 
tal. ' ipd  out, e«*ypr  to  meet  him.  I  le rhope  his  jrround, 
drew  u I  '<•,  and  at  the  vf  ex- 
pected i  ,  some  of  his  j)ii  fijal- 
loped  ofi'and  sun  iiemselvcs  to  tli.  .  p  my  :  their  exam- 
ple was  followed  i  ,  and  this  extraonim  iry  conduct  spread 
distrust  and  amazement  from  rank  to  rank ;  one  company  after 
another  threw  down  their  anns,  and  went  over  to  the  royalists. 
Pizarro,  and  some  of  his  officers  who  remained  faithful,  attempt- 
ed to  stop  them  by  entreaties  and  threats,  but  it  was  all  in  vain  ; 
they  BOon  found  themselves  deserted  of  nearly  their  whole  army. 
Pizarro  fell  into  the  hands  of  Gasca,  and  was  beheaded  the  next  day  ; 
several  of  his  most  distinguished  and  notorious  followers  shared 
the  Hune  fiite  ;  Carvajal,  at  the  advanced  age  of  fourscore,  and 
wlio  had  long  been  accustomed  to  scenes  of  carnage  and  peril, 
oo  being  informed  of  his  sentence,  carelessly  replied  : — **  Well, 
t  DMB  can  die  hut  onre."  Gasca,  as  moderate  and  just  after  vic- 
tory as  befor'  K'd  all  the  rrst,  and  exerted  hr  -ooth 
the  feelinffs < >  ridining  malecontents;  hesiin^  col- 
lection of  tbe  revenue,  re-established  the  administmtion  of  jus- 
tice, and  prorided  for  the  protection  and  bettering  the  condition  of 
the  Indians ;  and  having  accomplished  every  object  of  his  mis- 
sion, he  returned  to  Spain,  in  1549,  as  poor  as  he  left  it,  but  uni- 
versally admired  for  his  talents,  virtues,  and  important  senices. 
Vol.  I.                                                                   H 
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He  intrusted  the  government  of  Peru  to  the  Court  of  Audience.. 
For  several  yean  after  thin  tho  machinations  and  rapacity  of  sc* 
veral  ambitioua  chiefs  distracted  tho  Peruvian  states  with  civil 
conlentkMit ;  hut  at  Icn^li  tlic  authority  of  Spain  was  completely 
and  firmly  estabUnhod  uver  the  whole  of  that  extenahre  andvalua- 
bio  portion  of  America. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SeUUmetU  oftlu  different  provinces  in  America^ormed  into  tteo 
grand  divisions — tncerauaHy  of  J^Tew  Spain  and  Peru — ^ 
CovncU  of  the  Indies  eslahlisheil—a  new  viceroyalty  called  Soma 
Fe  de  Bogota — eveiUs  in  thein-ovinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata — estab- 
lishnent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Seville — policy  of  Spain  in 
relation  to  her  colonies — difference  between  Great  Britain  and 
SpaiUy  in  this  respect — ecclesiastical  establishment  in  America — 
conduct  of  missionaries — inquisition  established  by  Philip  II. — 
oppressive  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  toward  the  natives — tJieir 
nretclud  condition — gold  arid  silver  mines — commercial  regula- 
tions — revenue  derived  from  the  colonies, 

THAT  part  of  the  southern  continent  of  America,  streiv  luu-  ..; 
the  eastward  of  Darien,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Carthagena 
and  Santa  Martha,  was  discovered  by  Roderigo  de  Bastigas,  in 
the  year  1520,  and  was  subjugated  by  Pedro  de  Heredia,  in  the 
year  1532.  As  early  as  the  year  1544,  Carthagena  had  become 
a  considerable  town,  and  its  harbour  was  the  safest  and  best  for- 
tified of  any  in  the  Spanish  territories  in  the  new  world.  Its  situa- 
tion is  favournble  for  commerce,  and  it  was  selected  as  the  port 
at  whi< '  '     iiish  galleons  should  first  begin  to  trade,  on  their 

arrival  1 1  i « »pe,  and  to  which  they  were  to  return,  in  order 

to  prepare  for  their  homeward  voyage.  The  province  of  Vene- 
snela  was  first  visited  by  Ojcda,  in  the  year  1499,  in  his  voyage 
of  discovery,  which  has  before  been  noticed.  Observing  an  In- 
dian village,  built  on  piles,  to  raise  it  above  the  stagnant  water, 
the  Spamards,  from  their  propensity  to  discover  resemblances 
between  America  and  Europe,  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Veiu  • 
zuein,  or  Little  Venice. 
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Charles  Vth,  to  obtain  a  large  loan  of  the  Velsers  of  Augsburg, 
then  the  wealthiest  merchants  in  Europe,  granted  to  thera  the 
province  of  Venezuela,  to  be  held  as  an  hereditary  fief,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  were  to  subjugate  the  natives,  and  plant  a  colony 
in  the  territory.  The  propiietorH  sent  out  some  Crerman  adven- 
turers, who,  instead  of  establishing  a  colony,  wandered  about  the 
country  in  search  of  mines,  and  to  plunder  the  natives.  In  a  few 
y*'  •  ivarice  and  rapacity  desolated  the  province,  instead 

of  .  and  the  proprietors,  despairing  of  succeeding  in  the 

enterprise,  relinquished  their  grant,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
country,  when  the  Spaniards  again  took  possession  of  it ;  but  not- 
\\v  natural  advantages,  it  long  remained  one  of  their 

ni*'  L'  settlements. 

The  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  as  it  was  called,  is  an  interior 
region,  and  was  subjugated  to  the  authority  of  Spain,  in  1536,  by 
Banalcazar,  who  invaded  it  from  Quito,  where  he  was  in  com- 
mand under  Pizarro  and  Quesada.  The  natives  being  more  im- 
proved than  any  in  America,  not  excepting  the  Peruvians  and 
3Iexican.s,  defended  themselves  witn  resolution,  bravery,  and 
perseverance  ;  but  here,  as  every  where  else,  discipline  and  sci- 
ence prevailed  over  barbarian  force.  The  Indians  in  New  Gra- 
nada, not  having  been  subjected  to  the  same  services  of  working 
ia  manes,  which  in  other  parts  of  America  have  wasted  that  mi- 
serable race,  continued  more  populous  in  this  colony  than  in  any 
other.  Gold  wa.s  found  here,  not  by  digging  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  but  mixed  with  the  soil  near  the  surfkce,  on  the  more 
eh"  'ts.     One  of  the  governors  of  Santa  Fe  carried  to 

S[>  )  of  pure  gold,  found  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  New 

(ii  lied  at  more  than  three  thousand  dollars. 

1  ..<iom  of  New  Granada  was  first  established  in  1547, 

and  was  under  the  goveiimicnt  of  a  captain-general  and  royal  au- 
dience :  the  seat  of  government  was  fixed  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota. 
In  1718  it  was  erected  into  a  viccroyalty,  together  with  several 
other  provinces ;  but  this  government  was  annulled  in  1724,  and 
restored  in  1740,  and  continued  an  independent  government  until 

the  ' '  ■  7  out  of  the  revolution,  when  it  was  incorporated  into 

thr  if  Colombia. 

1  ne  provinces  of  Caraccas  and  Cumana  lie  to  the  eastward  of 
Yeoenaek,  and,  together  with  Carthagena  and  Santa  Martha^ 
formed  what  was  anciently  called  the  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma, 
and  an  are  now  included  in  the  republic  of  Colombia.  These 
two  provinces  fvere,  for  a  lon^j  period,  principally  known  and  dis- 
tinguished for  the  cultivation  and  commerce  in  the  nuts  of  the 
cocoa- tree,  which,  next  to  those  produced  in  Guatemala,  on  the 
South  Sea,  are  the  best  in  America.  A  paste,  formed  from  tlie 
zmt  or  almond  of  the  coco»>tree,  compounded  with  certain  ingre» 
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dienU,  conMitutoH  chocolate,  the  maimfacturc  and  use  ot*  whicli 
Uie  Spaniit^  ''  h  ;  and  l>eing  a  |MI> 

latabk)  nrn\  i  introduced  into  use 

in  Ein  iii«"  .la  iii»jH»il.na  ai:  inincrce. 

Fr,  iifv  (»r  flir  sittlrnu  iM  ■    Dutch  to  the 

11(1  (if  Curracoa,  aod  th(  i  r 

'  'SMrd  most  of  the  cocoa  i  » 

Caraccas,  and  Spain  >  obhged  to  receive  the  :i  i 

foreignere,  at  an  cx' i>ric«,  although  the  prodiic. 

own  colonics.     To  remedy  an  evil,  not  more  detrimental  ; 
intere-'-^  ^'' '••  flisin-accful  to  the  enterprise  of  *Nf»»ii«  in  the-  _,*... 
1728  I  Vth  granted  to  a  company  <  nti*  an  en- 

tire ajiu  cAi  iiiMVC  monopoly  of  the  commertti  ^>ii.i  ^  draccas  and 
Cumana.  This  association,  sometimes  called  tlie  Company  of 
Caraccaa,  restored  to  Spain  tltis  branch  of  the  commerce  of  Ame- 
rica, greatly  extended  it,  as  the  consumption  of  the  article  in- 
creased, and  being  subjected  to  proper  regulations,  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  the  monopoly,  advanced  the  growth  and  progress 
of  the  settlement. 

Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  and  Peru,  were  at  first  regarded  by 
'^         irds  as  the  most  important  and  valuable  portions  of 
not  3o  much  on  account  of  their  fertility,  or  any  pco- 
lority,  as  from  the  consideration  of  ther 
I  [tic  in  a  higher  state  of  improvement,  a 

quently  atibrding  more  gratifying  objects  for  the  rapacity  of  the 
first  adventurers.  The  numbers  of  adventurers  which  these  ob- 
jorts,  and  the  civil  contentions  which  they  occasioned,  originally 
tlrtjw  to  these  countries,  tended  to  commence  their  settlement 
tmder  more  favourable  auspices  than  any  other  colonies  enjoyed. 
The  rich  mines,  afterward  discovered,  had  a  powerful  operation 
to  attract  enterprise  and  allure  adventurers ;  and  tlie  complete 
subjugation  of  the  natives,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  reducing 
them  to  a  condition  of  domestic  servitude,  and  apportioning  them, 
f        '  "     '      '      '  ,  among  the  first  adventurers,  (whilst  in 

'  >,  more  wild  and  ferocious,  without  fixed 

liabitaUon^i,  subsiiitmg  by  hunting,  could  no  othcnvise  be  over- 
oome  than  by  being  exterminated  or  expelled,)  were  among  the 
causes  which  continued,  for  a  long  period,  to  promote  t  •!< 

of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  to  render  them  the  principal  •  i 

lUsh  colonies  ;  and  the  same  causes  occasioned  the  other  settle- 
ments to  be  regarded  only  as  appendages  of  one  or  tlie  other  of 
these,  or  of  little  importance.     Hence,  after  the  Sp 
quests  in  America  had  been  so  far  completed  as  to  justi:^ 
tablishment,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  of  regular  colonial  govemn 
their  whole  American  dominions  were  divided  into  two  ima*<.....^ 
governments,  one  called  the  Viceroyalty  of  New  Spain,  the  other 
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tlie  Viceroyalty  of  Peru ;  the  seats  of  government  w( 
and  Lima.     Tl  '1  all  the  possos-ions  of 

Spain  in  the  n<»:  lorican  continent,  and  the 

kUter  comprised  uli  her  ^ctticmcut^  uiiU  territories  in  South  Ame- 
rica. 

""    \v  Spain  emhrnrrd,  under  the  Spaniards,  at  \- 

rc  irion  than  thr  •  rn})in^  of  Mexico,  or  tli.  l 

M  I  and  hi.s  prcdrcos-ors  :  the  vaiJt  territory  called  iVew 

IS  .     \tending  to  the  nr»rth  and  west,  and  the  provinces  of 

Cmaloa  and  Sonora,  stretrhinir  alon;;  the  east  side  of  the  gidf  of 
falifonnst,  a!id  also  the  peninsiilii  of  California,  on  the  opposite 
«;.i  I  J  M',  and  the  provinces  of  Yucatan  and  Honduras,  ex- 
'.  J  tl  .Hi  ii»e  hay  of  Campeachy  to  beyond  Cape  Gracias  a 
1 »  \  .  r«'  comprised  within  the  territories  of  New  Spain,  whicii 
uKi  iioi  Ulong  to  the  Mexican  empire.  These  countries  were 
mostly  visited  and  subjugated  by  Spanish  adventurers,  in  the  early 
]'  ■  '  "  sixteenth  century.  The  peninsula  of  Cahfoniia  was 
(I  I  by  Cortes,  in  1536,  and  was  so  entirely  neglected, 

that  UiY  u  long  period  it  was  not  known  whether  it  was  an  island 
or  a  peninsida.  Toward  the  close  of  the  1 7th  century  the  Jesuits 
explored  it,  est:  t  as  aji  ii  ton,  made  great 

pro;^''^^^  in  ei\  ■'■  rude  an-;  fives,  and  esta- 

{  ScUiH-  dominion  over  them  that  tiiey  (i  i- 

t:\  I'.rrtjiKiv.      \t  length  the  government,  l-  -; 

of  the  Jes  exp<lled  from  the  Spanish  donunions, 

andJosepii  '  ^ent  out  to  examine  the  provinr*  .  ulio 

gave  a  favourable  account  of  the  country,  and  of  the  p* 
on  the  coast,     lie  also  discovered  several  mines,  a,.,....^^;..., 
▼ahiable. 

Honduras,  and  tlie  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  attracted  attention 
principally  from  the  valuable  dye-woods  which  they  afforded,  th. 
logwood  tree  being  produced  in  greater  abundance  there  than  in 
any  other  part  of  America.  After  havini;  long  exclusively  enjoyed 
the  profitable  logwoo<l  tr    '  lards  wen-    '         !    o   I 

by  some  adventurers  froi  >  commen 

wood  at  the  cape  (<n  t  promont- 

t!un  in  the  Bay  of  (  .  wnrd  in  t 

duras.     These  enrn»ti«  Iium m  ^  d  tliey 

endeavoured  to  stop  them,  by  I  and  by 

force ;  but  aAer  a  contention  for  •  ,  the  fortune  of 

war,  and  naval  superiority  of  Brit.i.  to  extort  from 

Spain  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  existence  o.  ment  of  fo- 

reigners in  the  heart  of  her  own  possessiou  .  ,h...|,  how- 

ever, at  this  concesnion,  she  attempted  to  coun'  onse- 

"••' '■• -..,-.-..;■'  •» "iixof  logwo4xl  Oh  III.  »<--.!  coas 

<»f  KU{H*rior  quality.     To  pro 
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mote  lliis  (>l>|«i  I,  slir  iwinuit. .!  un>  imjiurtatioi)  of  lt)«i\vu..a  iiti« 
8paiii,  wiih(»ut  tlif  |.  duty,  by  which  mcaiiH  thw 

C(i •       became  \ti,  ii-ii.  "fi  that  of  the  Kngliith,  in 

til  Ilondunut,  decliip  of  Honduras  were  tho 

>{'  Costa  Rica,  and   W-raguu,  wliich  were  much  ne- 
t)ie  Spaniards,  as  of  little  value. 

I         V  iceroyalty  of  Peru,  in  addition  to  the  Peruvian  territo- 
)mprehended  Chih,  the  conquest  of  which,  us  we  have  neon, 
u as  111  't«»d  by  Almagro,  and  afterward  by  Vald'  i 

of  wli'  'th  a  inoHt  fierce  opposition  from  the  na;  i 

the  hitter  v\tis  defeated  and  slain  ;  but  ViUagra,  his  succ«tfiM>r  in 
command,  restored  victory  to  the  Spanish  standard  ;  and  finally 
llie  district  on  tlu?  seacoast  was  subdued,  the  natives  « 
masters  of  the  mountainous  regions;    and  for  more  i  • 

centuries  they  kept  up  hostilities  with  their  Spanish  neighbours, 
ahnost  without  interruption,  and  their  hostile  incursions  greatly 
retarded  tlie  settlement  of  the  most  fertile  country  in  America, 
possessing  the  most  deUcious  cUmate  in  the  new  or  old  world  ; 
for,  though  bordering  on  the  torrid  zone,  it  is  exempt  both  from 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  lying,  as  it  were,  under  the  shade 
of  the  Andes,  which  protects  it  on  Uie  east,  and  being  constantly 
refreshed  by  the  cooling  seabreezes  from  the  west.  It  also  pos- 
sesses many  valuable  mines ;  yet  with  all  these  advantages,  at 
the  end  of  more  than  two  centuries  from  its  conquest,  its  whole 
white  population  did  not  exceed  eighty  thousand  ;  but  since  the 
establishment  of  a  direct  intercourse  with  the  mother  country 
round  Cape  Horn,  it  has  realized  its  natural  advantages,  and  ad- 
1  in  importance  accordingly. 

^  ached  to  tlie  V'iceroyalty  of  Peru,  were  all  the  vast  regions 
claimed  by  Spain  east  of  the  Andes,  watered  by  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  its  branches,  the  Coloardo,  and  other  streams  emptying 
into  the  Atlantic.  The  River  de  la  Plata  and  the  country  border- 
inff  on  it,  was  first  discovered  by  Magellan,  in  the  year  1520. 
The  Spanish  territories  east  of  the  La  Plata,  comprehending  the 
province  of  Paraguay,  and  some  other  districts,  were,  for  centu- 
ries, in  a  great  degree  undefined,  and  a  subject  of  dispute  with 
Portugal  Paraguay  has  been  rendered  celebrated  for  the  extra- 
ordinary missions  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  authority  of  Spain  over 
it  was  never  more  than  nominal.  The  territory  west  of  the 
La  Plata  was  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Tiiciiman. 

liie  first  attempts  to  subjugate  and  settle  the  country  border- 
ing on  the  La  Plata,  were  attended  with  unusual  <l  and 
disa.^ter^  :  after  tlie  lapse  of  more  tlian  two  ccntun  -  was 
11  it  of  any  importance,  except  that  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
'If               i  (.•  of  Tucunjan,  and  most  of  the  countrv  to  the  sonth 
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of  the  La  Plata,  is  a  prairie,  or  plain  of  vast  extent,  and  rich  be- 
yond conception  :  being  constantly  covered  with  verdure,  it  sup- 
ports an  inunense  number  of  horses  and  cattle,  which  are  ^flhMd 
to  go  at  l&l^)  and  breed,  subsisting  without  the  care  or  owBHc 
of  man.  This  wonderful  facility  of  mising  horses  and  cattle  Gas 
afforded  a  protitable  trade  with  Peni,  by  supplying  them  with  do- 
mestic animals,  and  likewise  a  lucrative  foreign  commerce  in 
hides. 

'I  iice  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  established  distinct  from 

that  .  i  ...a;,'uay,  in  1620,  and  was  afterward  called  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  town  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  by  Pedro  de 
Mendoza,  in  1535,  but  was  abandoned  in  1538,  and  its  inhabitants 
removed  to  Assumption,  where  a  fort  had  been  built  two  years 
l>efore,  by  Ayolas,  and  named  from  the  day  on  which  he  fought 
and  defeated  the  natives  on  the  spot  where  it  was  erected.  Men- 
doza returned  to  Spain,  and  was  succeeded  as  governor  by 
Ayolas,  and  on  his  death  Irala  ^vas  chosen  to  succeed  him  ;  but 
was  soon  deprived  of  his  autiiority  by  Don  Alvarez,  who  arrived 
with  a  commission  from  Spain.  Of  the  three  thousand  Euro- 
peans who  had  entered  the  La  Plata,  six  hundred  only  remained 
at  Assumption  :  the  rest  had  fallen  victims  to  the  climate,  the  fe- 
rocity of  the  savages,  and  the  hardshi|)s  to  which  tliey  had  been 
exposed.  Alvarez  was  seized  by  Irala,  and  sent  to  Spain  in  1544. 
The  city  of  Assumption  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  in  1547  ; 
but  the  bishop  did  not  arrive  until  1554,  when  Irala  received  a 
commission  as  governor.  In  1557,  Cuidad  Real  was  founded  in 
the  province  of  Guayra,  as  an  enroniienda,  within  which  forty 
thousand  Indians  were  brought  into  habits  of  industry ;  and  a 
few  years  after  the  cncomienda  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  in  tlie 
province  of  Chiquitos,  which  comprised  sixty  thousand  native  in- 
habitants, was  estabhshed.  Irala  died  in  1557,  and  named  Gon- 
dales  de  Mendoza  heujtenant-general  and  commander  of  the 
province.  Hii  death,  which  was  in  one  year  after,  was  followed 
by  civil  HkmfiiMikMM. 

In  the  year  1586  the  Jesuits  first  appeared  in  Paraguay,  and 
in  1609,  father  Torrez,  tlieir  provincial,  obtained  authority  from 
the  governor  of  the  province  to  fonn  the  <  '    nna  into 

towmihipa,  to  be  independent  of  the  Spain  They 

only  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  th«;  kuig  of  Spain  :  this 
power  was  connrmed  by  Philip  III.  of  Spain.  During  twenty 
yean  a  great  number  of  the  natives  were  rf>duced  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry, by  the  labours  of  the  Jesuits ;  but  in  1630  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  PauHsts,  or  Mamelukes,  and  in  two  years  sixty 
thousand  were  destroyed  or  carried  off.  To  defend  their  settle- 
ments, in  1639,  the  Jesuits  obtained  autiiority  from  Spain  to 
imbody  and  arm  their  Indian  converts  in  the  manner  or  Euro- 
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paans.     1        '  '•  their  convertnin 

in  1668  tilt  I   Santa  Fe,  and  th«  .. 

five  hundred  (it  Uiciii  wurkuU  on  the  fortifications  and  the  colhc- 
draJ  of  Hucnos  Ayrcs. 

In  1 5S0  Huenos  Ayres  was  rebuilt  by  the  governor  of  Para- 
guay, from  which  time  it  gradually  cmer|j;cd  from  obHcurity  into 
an  important  town,  and  became  the  seat  of  the  viceroyalty.  The 
Portuguese  attempted  a  settlement  on  the  north  bank  of  the  La 
Plata  in  1679,  when  Garro,  governor  of  the  province  of  Rio  de 
la  Plato,  by  order  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  expelled  the  Portuguese, 
and  levelled  their  fort  to  the  ground.  This  settlement  was  for  a 
long  time  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  two  nations,  but  in  1778 
it  was  ceded  to  Spain.  Civil  dissensions  arose  at  Assumption  ; 
Don  Diego,  the  governor,  was  obliged  to  flee  ;  but  was  reinstated 
in  1722,  yet  soon  after  seized  by  Antequera,  and  confined  ax  a 
prisoner.  Antequera  had  been  sent  from  Lima  as  a  co' 
er,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  Paraguay,  and  fmdn 
)v.'  II  corrupt,  he  undertook  to  reform  it,  and  to  uitroiluce 

.11  uitive  government.     He  met  with  resistance  not  only 

from  the  governor,  but  his  patriotic  exertions  and  liberal  princi- 
ples roused  the  jealousy,  and  brought  upon  him  the  hostility,  of 
the  viceroy,  who  sent  a  body  of  troops  from  Peru  to  oppose  him, 
and  check  his  innovations.  These  troops  were  defeated  by  An- 
tequera, who  entered  the  city  in  triumph. 

But  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  having  marched  against 
him,  and  being  deserted  by  his  adherents,  he  fled  to  a  convent, 
and  was  afterward  seized  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Lima.  In  1725 
tranquillity  was  re-established,  but  was  of  short  continuance  ;  a 
new  governor  being  appointed,  a  faction  refused  to  admit  him  into 
the  city  ;  Mompo,  the  leader  of  the  malecontents,  was  seized  and 
sent  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

Antequera  having  been  condemned  for  treason,  was  executed 
in  1731,  at  Lima,  which  occasioned  great  excitement  at  Assump- 
tion, as  his  popularity  was  so  great  that  he  was  canonized  as  a 
martyr  to  liberty.  The  dissensions  continued  until  1735,  when 
Zabala,  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  succeeded  in  re-establishing 
tranquillity,  and  correcting  the  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the 
government 

The  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Jesuits  began  to  excite  preju- 
dices and  jealousies ;  various  accusations  were  made  against 
them  ;  but  on  examination  most  of  them  were  found  groundless, 
and  they  were  confirmed  in  their  rights,  in  1746,  by  a  royal  de- 
cree. Their  prosperity  and  power,  however,  soon  after  began  to 
decUne,  and  the  expulsion  of  their  order  from  Spain,  in  1767,  wa« 
followed  by  the  subversion  of  their  dominion  in  America.  Their 
nossessions  were  annexed  to  the  government  of  Paraguay,  at. 
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which  time  they  had  seven  hundred  sixty-nine  thousand  three 
hundred  fifty-three  horn  cattle,  nincty-tbur  tJiousand  nine  hundred 
eirrJ.tv-ti.r. ..  in.r.rw  ^,^r^  t^^Q  hundred  twenty-one  thousand  five 
hii;  ;». 

i  111^^  CI  I  <  >  iv.eroyalty  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  led  to  the  es- 

tabUsbment  \enuncnt  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  promoted 

th«  ( ity,  and  all  the  provinces  on  the  La  Plate, 

ai.  U's.     This  nteasure  was  followed  by  one 

v(\  lied  in  1778,  which  in  a  great  degree 

rt!  I  commerce,  and  opened  a  free  trade 

wi;  'he  interior  of  Peru.     From  this 

pc.  acquire  that  importance  and  rank 

wluch  it  if  fciUiik'<i  lo  iiiaiiitcun,  Ironi  its  valuable  position  for  com- 
merce, and  its  rich  interior  country.  Its  trade  has  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  the  general  commerce  of  the  La  Plata.  It  was  pro- 
moted by  a  royal  ordinance,  adopted  in  1794,  permitting  salted 
moat  and  tallow  to  be  exported  to  Spain,  and  the  other  colonics, 
free  of  duty. 

At  so  early  a  period  as  the  year  1511  Ferdinand  established  a 
tribunal  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  his  American  settlements, 
called  the  Council  of  the  Indices  ;  and  in  1524  it  was  new  mo- 
delled and  improved  by  Charles  V.  It  possessed  jurisdiction 
overever)- department  of  government  in  Spanish  America ;  framed 
the  laws  and  regulations  respecting  the  colonies ;  made  all  the 
appointiiieiits  for  America  reserved  to  the  croH-n  ;  and  all  offi- 
cers, from  the  viceroys  to  the  lowest,  were  accountable  to  the 
Council  of  the  Indies  for  their  official  conduct.  The  king  was  al- 
ways supposed  to  be  present  in  this  council,  and  its  meetings 
were  held  where  he  resided.  No  law,  relative  to  American  af- 
fairs, could  be  adopted  without  '  irrence  of  ^-:  of 
the  council.  All  apjM'uls  from  i  <»ns  of  the  ihu- 
nals  in  America,  tlie  Aiulioncia,  or  Court  of  Audience,  iiv» 
to  the  Council  of  the  Indies. 

The  colonial  system  of  Spain  over  her  American  dominions 
was  founded  on  the  principle  that  these  dominions  were  vested 
in  the  crown,  not  in  the  nation  ;  which  was  assumed  on  no  better 
authority  than  the  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  bestouine  on 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  all  the  countries  which  they  might  disco- 
ver west  of  a  given  latitude.  Hence  the  Spanish  posseaatoos  in 
America  were  regarded  as  the  personal  property  of  the  aoveraign. 
The  ant  I  '  the  original  advent)  u  '  i  ' 

vemors,  n  the  eouotry  waa  (i 

the  donunioii  of  Spain,  was  constituted  by,  and  they  were  ac- 
aountable  to,  the  king,  and  removable  by  him  at  pleasure.  All 
grants  of  lands  were  made  by  the  sovereign,  and  if  they  failed 
iom  any  cauhc,  they  reverted  to  the  crown  again.     All  politiefti 

Vol.  I.  «*  J 
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and  civil  power  centered  in  the  king,  and  wtm  executed  by  Mich 
persons,  and  in  nuch  manner,  an  the  will  of  the  eoverei^  might 

M^ggest,  wholly  in<i'  .  not  only  of  the  col-  'lie 

Spuibh  nation,     'i  ivil  privilcf^c  allowct  >-tf 

was  strictly  nuinici;  'mfincd  to  the  regulation  of  tlicir  in- 

terior police,  and  <  in  thr  ritios  and  townn,  for  wliich 

purpose  they  made  tin  .  tiuns  or  lawH,  and  ap- 

pointed town  and  city  w  ^  vinulo  ray  of  liberty 

must  of  necessity  be  tolerated,  ui  in  the 

most  despotic  states.     The  Spiuii      .\..        ....  ^       .:...:  ats  were 

not  merely  despotic  like  those  of  Russia  or  Turkey,  but  they  were 
a  more  dangerous  kind  of  despotism,  as  the  absolute  power  of  the 
sovereign  was  not  exercised  by  hiniself,  but  by  deputy. 

At  fhst,  as  has  been  stated,  the  dominions  of  the  Spanish 
crown  in  the  new  world  were  divided,  for  the  purpose  of  govern- 
ment, into  two  great  divisions  or  viccroyalties.  New  Spain  and 
Peru.  At\erward,  as  the  country  became  more  settled,  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  was  created,  composed  of  the  • 
kingdoms  of  New  Granada,  Terra  Firma,  and  the  prorince  of 
Quito,  and  still  later  that  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.  A  deputy  or  vice- 
roy was  appointed  to  preside  over  each  of  these  governments, 
who  was  the  representative  of  his  sovereign,  and  possessed  all 
his  prerogatives  within  his  jurisdiction.  His  authority  was  as 
supreme  as  that  of  his  sovereign  over  every  department  of  go- 
vernment, civil,  military,  and  criminal.  He  appointed  most  of 
the  important  officers  of  his  government,  and  supplied  the  vacan- 
cies occasioned  by  death  of  those  appointed  by  the  crown.  His 
court  was  formed  on  the  model  of  that  of  Madrid,  and  displayed 
an  equal  and  often  superior  degree  of  magnificence  and  state. 
He  maintained  horse  and  foot  guards,  a  regular  household  es- 
tablishment, and  all  the  ensigns  and  trappings  of  royalty.  His 
government  was  formed  on  the  same  model  as  that  of  Spain,  and 
the  tribunals  that  assisted  in  its  administration  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  parent  country  ;  the  appointments  to  which  were 
sometimes  made  by  the  viceroy,  and  at  others  by  the  king,  but  all 
were  subject  to  the  deputy's  authority,  and  amenable  to  his  juris- 
diction. The  administration  of  justice  was  intrusted  to  tribunals 
called  Audiences y  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Spanish  court  of 
chancery.  One  of  these  courts  was  established  in  every  pro- 
vince, and  consisted  of  a  number  of  judges,  proportioned  to  its 
extent,  and  the  business  to  be  done  ;  they  had  jurisdiction  over 
both  civil  and  criminal  causes.  The  viceroy  was  prohibited  from 
interfering  with  the  decisions  of  these  judicial  tribunals,  and  in 
some  instances  they  could  bring  his  regulations  under  their  re- 
view, and  present  remonstrances,  or  cany  the  matter  before  the 
kiUg  and  tVip  ronn^il  '>f  the  Indies,  which  was  the  only  particular 
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in  which  there  was  any  intermediate  power  between  him  and  the 
people  subject  to  his  authority.  On  the  death  of  a  viceroy  tlie 
supreme  power  vested  in  the  court  of  audience,  and  the  -senior 
judge,  assisted  by  his  associateg,  exercised  all  the  functions  of 
the  vacant  office.  In  additioo  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  in 
which  was  repoeed  the  supreme  power,  as  to  the  civil,  ecclesias- 
tical, military,  and  commercial  aflairs  of  America,  tliere  was  es- 
tablished,  as  early  as  1501,  a  board  of  trade  at  Seville,  called 
Ca$a  d€  la  Contraction.  It  took  cognizance  of  whatever  related 
to  the  comntorcial  intercourse  witli  America,  regulated  the  export 
and  import  caicoes  and  the  inspection,  the  freights  of  the  ships, 
and  the  time  ofthe  sailing  of  the  fleets,  and  decided  judicially  on 
all  matters,  both  civil  and  criminal,  growing  out  of  the  commer- 
cial transactions  between  Spain  and  her  American  possessions. 
The  doings  and  decisions  of  this  board  migiit  be  reviewed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Indies. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  Spanish  colonial  system 
were  different  from  those  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  respected  its 
American  dominions ;  although  this  difference  will  be  found  on 
examination  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  different  constitu- 
tions of  the  two  countries.  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  Spain,  re- 
garded the  countries  in  America,  discovered  by  her  subjects,  as 
belonging  to  the  crown,  rather  than  to  the  nation,  and  ail  grants 
and  patents  were  made  by  the  king,  without  the  concurrence  of 
pariiameiit ;  and  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  grantees  in  the 
proprietary  govrmmrnts,  were  also  created  by  the  crown.  The 
charter  goveriii IK  lit <  \\» n  likewise  entablished  by  the  crown,  and 
the  rights  and  pnvileges  allowed  to  the  colonists,  and  the  prero- 
gatives reserved  to  tlie  kinc,  were  dictated  by  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  authority  of  parliament,  as  the  organ  of  the  nation, 
over  the  colonies,  does  not  at  first  appear  to  have  been  exercis- 
ed, and  although  this  was  al\er>^'ard  attempted,  it  was  never  fully 
allowed  or  acquiesced  in  by  the  colonies.  It  was  the  exercise  oi 
this  authority  that  led  to  the  dilTiculiies  between  tlie  parent  state 
and  its  colonies,  which  resulted  in  a  separation.  In  the  colonial 
governments  established  by  Britain  in  America,  very  important 
civil  privileges  were  allowed  to  the  colonists,  but  their  rights 
were  not  equal  to  those  of  English  subjects  at  home,  and  the  dif- 
ference was  to  the  same  extent  as  the  authority  exercised  over 
them  by  parUament ;  the  prerogatives  of  tlie  sovereign  being  at 
least  as  great,  as  respected  his  colonial  subjects,  as  at  home. 
The  Spanish  American  colonies  possessed  no  political  privileges  ; 
tlieir  only  civil  rights  were  })i  '  :iicipal  ;  the  authority  of  the 
crown  was  ahHolute  in  tli«  i;oveniments,  but  scarcely 

more  so  than  it  was  in  '•      "    ',,ivc 

been  expected  that  sui  en 


ub  :5KLltll  UF   illK  llliJlUll^ 


allowcti  privil«';"^  ul.w  li  were  not  enjoyed  by  th«» 

it  respects  con  i  or  political  hghtN,  the  Si 

enjoyed  esHenu.Mj*  i.i.    same  iih  tli  -    •»."••'  .^  ^,.t 

the  exorcise  of  tlie  power  of  tlie  v,  and 

at  a  great  distance,  i*      "    ■    irh  nn>r('  <)jnins>ivt«,  oiui  exposed  to 

greater  abuses.  A^  i  the  equality  of  privileges,  between 


Uu<  itutious  (  : 

cone-;  ^  in  the  ; 

The  power  of  llie  sovereign  in  i"^  ,  tiie  same 

;iui}»ority  was  exercised  over  his  d i :  hut  ilw^ 

•rity  of  the  king  of  England  being  limited,  and  t 
1  a  mixtnl  one,  in  which  the  people  by  tluir  repr 
1    !"  ipated,  similar  systems  were  established  in  tlu 
1  Minions  in  the  new  world.     In  all  their  colonies  tlie   i 
live  principle  was  introduced,  and  local  legislatures 
blished,  whici)  exercised  the  ordinary  pow»        '   '  i- 

executive  power  remaining  in  the  sovereign  1 

in  some  of  the  colonies  by  deputy,  in  others  i 
tors ;  and  in  some  of  tlie  minor  colonies  the  i«< 

exercised  by  governors  chosen  by  the  people,  uad  llic  judicial 
power  by  judges  appointed  by  the  governors,  or  colonial  assem- 
l)lios.     Still,  howev>  iir,  and  ultimately  tl  or  par- 

liament, claimed  an  tl  and  und<'finable  \  nvor 

the  colonics,  where  he  did  not  exercise  the  e\<  i 
also  over  those  where  proprietary  governments  >\t!  ' 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  British  colonial  system  was, 
that  the  colonies  were  subordinate  states,  and  tliat  the  parent 
country  possess»d  the  right  f)f  sovereignty  over  them  ;  but  whe- 
ther this  sovereign  power  resided  in  the  king,  or  in  p"-'*  """nt, 
representing  the  nation,  or  how  it  was  to  be  exercisr  t 

Tppoar  to  have  been  detcnnined.   Legislation,  when  ui  i, 

-titutes  the  sovereii.ni  power  in  every  state.     Bui  i- 

'  '   '  !iL*rcoloni(       '      '  1  not,  uiiui  a  laie 

lor  them,  i!\\\  to  regulate 

a  few   prulu!  .  'ecting 

.  uty  of  Great  1  r  con- 

_:  or  tlie  nation,  was  ruUier  negative 
protended,  by  the  most  ardent  ad- 
Miother  country,  that  she  should 
lal  powers  of  legislation.    Nei- 
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liier  the  nature  nor  extent  of  this  ru  iifitivr  authoritv,  nor  the  man- 
ner of  it:?  exercise,  was  ever  d<  >r  by 

the  pracuce  of  tlie  govemmenL    ^ .  "  was 

complex,  Tague,  and  mmmintffnt  wi  md  tended  merita- 

oly  to  one  of  two  results :  i^**  *»-t«*».i  »  f)..>  .w»wer  of  the 

parent  state  to  legislate  for  tsoever," 

or  their  entire  independence;  ]  ua.^i^nijf  lui  mt;  .Viiit:iii.aitd  and  tlie 
world,  the  latter  occurred. 

The  Spa:i    '       '        '       *  m  was  altogether  more  simple ;  as 
there  was  n  ''re  between  the  sovereign  and  the 

p«  ior  any  in  tJie  colonies; 

tin  of  government  wa-*  CO ji- 

ceraed,  was  tiic  sixin<  i^  in  Spain;  it  resii' 

king  in  both,  and  in  I'lte.     Spanish  Am 

original'  red  aa  a 

ted  to  ^>i  \  by  botli  - 

of  one  kins,     ^y  the  laws  ot  >  ilic 

conqoest  of  America  were  exj*     ^  iit.il 

to  the  crown  of  Castile  by  Charles  V.  in  1519,  aiio 

several  of  his  successors.     T'  •**  «aid  by  Baron  1. 

the  kings  of  Spain,  by  a>»-  •>  title  of  king  of  the  Indies, 

have  considered  their  pobto^^o.w.i;^  ui  America  rather  as  integral 
parts  of  tlie  Spanish  moDarchy,  dependent  on  the  crown  of  Cas- 
tile, than  as  colonies,. in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  has  been 
understood  by  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe  since  the  six- 
ter     • 

!»^«,  both  of  Britain  and  Spain,  were  essentially 
different  tru;  "ftheanci'  Hshed  on  new  prin- 

ciples.    Til  settlemeii  ks  were  rather  mi- 

grations tlian  coloiiicrt,  similar  to  li»e  tiwarnis  of  barbar-  i 

the  north  which  stalled  in  the  south  of  Europe.    The  jk, 
not  expecting  to  derive  uny  advantage  from  its  c*  '  i  net 

attempt  to  maintain  any  autliwiitv  ovt  r  them;  an<i  con- 

nexion between  them  wa^i  tl»ai  >m  tlieir  1;  «  om- 

mon  origin.     The  colonies  of  i.ii    'A ui?»  were  n^.. ....._,  vii  lach- 

roents,  stationed  in  conquered  provinces  to  keep  them  in  subjec- 
tion, in  which  case  the  authority  of  tlie  mother  country  was  main- 
tained over  th(;m,  and  the  province,  which  continued  dependent. 
The  discovery  of  America^  and  tlie  countries  l>eyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  gave  rise  to  a  new  system  of  colonizing,  \hv  object 
of  which  was  to  promote  the  commerce  aiid  prosperity  of  the  pa- 
rent nation. 

Wh<'!'  "  'Te  may  have  been  in  the  prrncf'p/M  on 

which  '  |>uin  and  tboee  of  Great  Britain  w^re 

*  Political  Cmsj  on  Now  Spain. 
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planted  and  govern. •<!.  flurr  wa«  little  in  Uic  policy  oi  iho  iwo  uu- 
tiom  relilive  to  i  nial  |>o88eHMion8  in  America. 

Both  refarded  l.^^^.  <.i>iuaiefl  as  vubordinatc  to  the  parent  state, 
and  attempted  to  render  them  contributary  to  its  interest  and  proe- 
perity.  Thi-  p-'-rv  seems  to  grow  out  of  the  relations  which 
subsist  betu  nien  and  their  mother  country ;  as  the  origi« 

ml  object  ot  pianmi*;  them,  Hincc  the  sixteenth  century,  has  been 
to  benefit  the  colonizing  country,  to  drain  off  a  surplus  ordanger- 
ous  population,  to  draw  a  direct  tribute  from  them  under  some 
form  of  taxation,  or  for  tlie  interosb*  of  commerce. 

It  was  the  poUcy  of  the  Spanish  sovcreij^ns,  or  l'  it,  as 

to  their  American  colonien,  to  render  them,  in  *  that 

could  be  done,  contrilnUary  to  the  power  and  prosj-  -pain. 

In  the  grants  of  the  country,  made  to  the  first  an.  ><,  the 

Spanish  monarchs  reserved  one-fifth  of  the  gold  and  sdver  that 
might  be  obtained,  and  for  a  considerable  period  the  precious  me- 
tals were  the  only  objects  that  attracted  attention,  either  in  the 
colonies  or  Old  Spain.  The  right  of  the  sovereign  to  a  share  ot 
the  products  of  the  mines  was  ever  after  maintained,  and  it  was 
the  intention  of  Spain  to  confine  the  industry  of  the  colonies  to 
mining,  for  two  reasons :  one,  the  revenue  derived  to  the  crown 
from  this  source,  and  the  other,  to  prevent  such  branches  of  agri- 
culture as  might  interfere  with  the  products  of  Spain.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  and  olive  were  at  first  prohibited  in  America, 
and  afterward  allowed  in  Peru  and  ChiU,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  conveying  such  bulky  articles  as  wine  and  oil  across 
the  isthmus  to  Panama ;  and  these  colonies  were  not  permitted 
to  export  the  products  of  the  vine  or  olive  to  those  parts  of  Spa- 
nish America  which  could  obtain  them  from  Spain  ;  and,  with  this 
privilege,  that  of  cultivating  tobacco,  which  was  raised  in  other 
parts  of  Spanish  America,  but  under  regulations  of  a  royal  mo- 
nopoly. The  same  jealousy  crippled  the  industry  of  the  colonics 
in  other  departments  ;  several  kinds  of  manufactures  were  prohi- 
bited, which  it  was  thought  might  prove  detrimental  to  the  mother 
country.  The  commercial  restrictions  imposed  on  the  colonies 
were  still  more  rigid  and  intolerable.  In  pursuance  of  the  maxim 
that  the  colonies  were,  in  every  possible  way,  to  be  rendered  con- 
tributary  to  the  interests  of  Spain,  without  regarding  their  own, 
they  were  denied  all  commerce  with  every  other  portion  of  the 
world  ;  their  own  productions  mast  all  be  carried  to  Spain,  in  the 
first  inst4inrc,  wherever  might  be  the  place  of  their  consumption, 
and  all  their  own  wants  must  be  supplied  by  the  parent  state  ;  and 
c*en  this  direct  commerce  they  were  not  pennitted  to  carry  on 
themselves  ;  no  vessel,  ou-ncd  in  the  colonies,  was  ever  allowed 
fo  carry  to  Europe  the  produce  of  the  country  to  which  it  belong- 
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ed.     All  the  trade  with  tli« 
bottoms,  and  under  such 


inconvenience.     Not  only  uas  t  vtjy  >p«jcies  of  c< 
America,  by  foreigner-^,  f>rohif)it»'d  under  the  spve'^ 


11(1  on  m  Spanish 
ted  them  tt)  great 


and  confiscation   and 
the  tementy  to  trade  \\ 
enter  the  colonies  with 
merce  of  one  colon  v  \\ 
melled  with  i 

Thus  wa.s  >,    :.. 
io  it«  growth,  kept  m  i 
min"""^'  •    Mid  whilst  c 
fe<: 

leCtlwii  aim 


ntli 

les, 

ted  on  til  liad 

l»Kt  no  ti  ...  '  li  to 

Even  the  com- 

.  rohibited,  or  tram- 

ncUons. 

:  i(  :t  shut  up  from  the  world,  crippled 
.  and  in  a  perpetual  stxite  of 

ilie  lash  of  a  jealous  and  un- 

r,  was  insulted  by  being  reminded  of  his  parental  af- 
elationship.     These  impohtic  and  unjust  measures, 


founded  in  a  spirit  of  selfishness  and  jealousy,  together  with  the 
hardships  which  attend  the  planting  of  new  settlements,  so  check- 
ed the  spirit  of  emigration,  that  at  the  expiration  of  sLxty  years 
froii     '  rovery  of  America,  the  number  of  Spaniards,  in 

all  >t«,  did  not  exceed  fifteen  thousand. 

A;i  <  -liment  was  instituted  inSpr.iish  Ame- 

rica,  i-  I  of  the  government,  on  a  similar  mo- 

del to  til  1  .  ^  un,  ajid  was  extremely  burdensome  to  a  young 
and  pro,,  ,_  •<•,  At  so  early  a  period  as  the  year  1601,  the 
:  red,  and  laws  made  to  enforce  it.  The 
<  \tcii(]«(l  not  only  to  every  article  of 
*1  a  |K)rtion  of  inanufiM^ 
,i  rM<  liiiiiui ;  and  these 
of  the  colo- 
..  ..i.t.  |M>iiipin  religion, 
rgy,  who  drained  their 
UK  iit<  (M  I  •  to  endow  churches 
•lulian  II.  <  on  Ferdinand  and 

•  >  and  disposcii  oi  all  ecclesiastical  be- 
lt the  Spanish  sovereign  berame  the 
ica,  and  t'  , 

''  di<l  not  . 

uhNli  Ainenca 

king  and  the 

i|io8ing  as  in 

arrlibishops, 

.  and  the 

,*...--.U .....^ .at.     The 

y  consisted  of  tlie  curate,  or  parish 
»iio  had  the  charge  of  such  districts 
Indians,  who  were  subject  to  the  Spa- 


pay  i;i'  '  '  ■  :^-  •    ' 
cxaciiMii^  oi  i::--  . 
produce,  but  also  ; 
turing  industry,  si 
legal  burdens  w<  ; 
nists,  and  their  foiii...< 
which  made  them  ea 
wealth  from  productive  n 
and  monasteries.     Pope 
his  8UC(  • 


ue5ces 
head  oi 
Dues,  a  i 

ofth.-  i;w,n.. 

imtil  \\\'\   ';. 
f'ouii'  .' 
Spain, 

btsbops. 
ecclesia. 

lower  orders  of 
priests,  the  />'    ' 
as  were  inli 
gov  - 


the  Misaioih 


ics,  wh' 
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wcrr  '  DravoMy  or  fierce  lril>e«. 

An  III  tiicnt  of  tnonatfteheM  was 

cHm-I'  <»ci,  iuid,  truiii  tiio  innucnce  of  tho  rcgu- 

lur  e«  V ..  ,   xi.^titutiuiLs  wcn^  nMdtn.Ii.Mi  (o  a  pernicious 

(•xtrnt,  in  a  now  country,  where  every  ■  <  menl  ought  to 

have  been  afforded  to  the  increase  of  po|,,,uii„,ii. 

Most  of  the  (Irrgy  in  America  were  re<rular,  and  many  of  the 

liiljhrst  honours  and  most  lucrative  preferments  were  in  their  pos- 

-<  — :')ii.     (ircat  munhers  came  out  as  misnionaries,  and  most  of 

iti  (jMot  of  hhtrfy,  weallli,  or  di-i  To  certain  or- 

"'finissiiMian*  s  tin-  pope  allowed  I:  „»s  of  accepting 

i.uioclnal  <h:irj,'<s,  and  receiving  the  euioluuicuts,  without  de- 

}M>r.(!irji:  <>n  ih«'  l)i>ljop  of  the  diocess,  or  being  amenalile  to  him. 

•  Ill,  III  vittlafion  ofthrir  moiiastic  vows,  openly  engag- 

;;rr(  i;il  pnr-i.iN  ;   oIImis  amassed  wealth  by  opprrssing 

(•retended  to  instruct  and  CI  ; 

\«)\s  of  continency,  many  ot  I  re 

dissolute  and  li'  «•  ajniost  exceeding  belief. 

The  8ucces:>  ^ ........  in  converting  the  natives  un«j 

ulmost  entirely  deceptive  :  they  made  use  of  the  same  unjn 
ble  means  that  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  Jesuits  in  other  j-ai  i^ 
of  the  world,  and  with  like  success.  To  render  the  new  religion 
more  palatable,  and  to  introduce  it  with  greater  facihty,  they  pre- 
tended that  there  was  a  similarity  between  the  doctrines  and  mys- 
teries of  Christianity  and  the  crude  notions  of  their  own  barba- 
rous superstitions.  l»eing,  in  many  instances,  overawed  by  the 
power  of  their  conquerors,  and  excited  by  tlie  example  of  their 
chiefs,  multitudes  expressed  a  reluctant  consent  to  embrace  a 
)eli;;ion  of  wliich  they  were  entirely  ignorant,  ajid  were  instantly 
l.apfi/.pd  by  the  missionaries.  By  such  means  a^tlicse,  by  fraud 
t'  course  of  a  few  years  after  the  reduction  of  the 
^1    \  ,  ire,  more  than  four  millions  of  tlie  natives  were 

baptized  ;  but  thoy  remained  tlie  same,  or  at  least  no  better,  for 
such  spurious  conversion  ;  they  wore  not  entirely  ignorant  of  tho 
doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity,  but  retained  all  their  venera- 
tion for  their  ancient  superstitions.  This  mixture  of  Christianity 
with  their  own  superstitious  rites,  was  transmitted  to  their  pos- 
terity, and  has  never  been  eradicated.  One  ecclesiastic  baptized, 
in  one  day,  five  thousand  Mexicans,  and  sto|)ped  only  when  he 
had  become  so  exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to  lift  up  his  hands. 
Odier  missionaries,  less  successful,  declared  that  the  natives 
were  too  httle  removed  above  the  bnites  to  become  Christiaiis ; 
and  a  mtinril  wtvt  heW  at  Lima,  which  decreed  that  they  had  not 

to  be  admitted  to  t!  lent  of  the 

I  •  r.  was  abrogated  h\  '  il.,  who,  in 

1 537,  proimifitwri  s  decree  declwing  them  roiumai  creaturti, 
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and  entitled  to  tlio  i)ri\  il»'i_Ms  of  Christians.  That  infernal  engine 
of  hieni  i  I  iquisition,  was  estabhshcd  in  America 

by  th.>  I  ..„.,.  i ,;  II.  in  the  year  1570.     The  natives, 

froi  1  '  apacity,  were  exempted  from  tlie  jurisdiction  of  tliis 

horriii  ..  ' 

If  th(  ^  -  rendered  little  benefit  to  the  natives  by  their 

attcT     •  '^    m,  their  conduct  toward  them,  in  other 

res;  prcssive  in  the  extreme. 

'i  Hf  vi<  \v-  ni  t  tls,  with  respect  to  the  natives,  were 

entirely  different  I  r  «>f  the  English,  in  the  American  colo- 

nics. In  the  latter,  llie  natives  were  either  induced  peaceably 
to  cede  their  lands,  and  retire  farther  into  the  interior  of  the  con- 
tinent, or,  from  the  successive  hostilities  which  arose,  were  ex- 
terminated or  di.s{)eiBed.  As  the  European  settlements  extended, 
the  natives,  who  had  for  ages  been  "  lords  of  the  soil,"  gradually 
retired,  disposed  of  their  lands,  or  had  them  wrested  from  them 
by  war,  and  sought  new  abodes,  where,  depending  on  the  chase, 
they  might  obtain  an  easier  subsistence.  They  melted  away  be- 
fore the  sun  of  civilization  like  the  dew  of  the  morning,  without 
leaving  any  of  their  number  behind,  or  scarcely  a  trace  of  their 
former  existence.  Not  only  thousands  of  individuals,  but  nume- 
rous tribes  or  nations,  rai^t  say  with  Logan,  the  Mingo  chief, 
**  not  a  drop  of  our  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  any  Uving  crea- 
ture," inlr  '  *  *'  '  md  of  our  fathers.  The  English  colonists 
did  not  <  I  the  country  on  the  ground  of  conquest ; 

leiit  wars  that  arose,  although  the  natives  were 
-'red,  they  were  not  subjugated  ;  they  were  too 
to  submit  their  ne<^  to  the  yoke  of  the  con- 
>ine  their  vassals.  As  they  subsisted  by  hunt- 
ing, hiid  no  town.s,  nor  any  interest  in  the  soil,  tlierc  was  lit- 
tle that  attaeiied  them  to  their  country,  and  less  that  obstructed 
their  migration.  The  concjuests  made  were  only  of  the  country, 
not  of  its  inhabitants.  Hut  the  discoverers  and  conquerors  of 
Spanish  America  claimed  the  country  on  the  ground  of  conquest ; 
and  as  the  natives,  particularly  in  Inexico  and  Peru,  hved  in  vil- 
lages and  towns,  subsisted  by  agriculture,  and  bad  acquired  pri- 
vate property  in  the  soil,  and  were  very  populous,  it  was  dilBcult 
if  not  impossible  for  them  to  migrate  ;  and  from  the  modes  of  ci- 
vilized hfe,  and  of  living  in  fixed  habitations,  which  had  been  es- 
tablished, they  could  not  at  once  revert  back  to  tlie  savage  statey 
and  trust  to  the  precarious  subsiatence  of  the  chase. 

The  Spanish  adventiunnra  not  only  conquered  the  country,  but 
f«»d  its  inhabit;!'  I<ularly  in  Mexico  and  Pen,  and 

.iX  the  same  n-  itqucst  to  both,  they  reduced  the 

natives  to  a  state  of  servitude.  As  early  as  the  year  1499,  Co- 
lumbus, to  avoid  the  consequences  of  a  di8afi*ection  among  hit 
Vol.  I.  7  K 


follower?!,  '▼nuif.  <1  InndH,  ami  cli.Mtrilmtcd  a  certain  number  of'  Iii- 
tltium  uii>  .  who  were  rc<|uired  to  cultivat«  a  rortain  quan- 

tity <••'   ■'  '   '"'   '^'"ir  nianterH.     Tliin  was  the  on^in  of 

(lu-  I  ilion  of  Indians,  which  was  aAcrward 

iutruiHii  t  M  iiin'  «tn  liic  ^j-.uuHh  MCttlenicnts,  and  was  the  fniitfui 
source  of  innumcniblc  calamities,  which  wasted  that  unhappy  and 
injured  people.  Every  >vherc  they  were  seized  upon,  and  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  armies,  to  carry  their  Imggagc,  to  work  in  the 
mines,  to  cultivate  the  earth,  to  carry  burdens,  for  the  want  of 
domestic  animals,  and  to  |)erform  all  menial  and  laborious  ser- 
vk-es.  Whether  employed  in  the  mines,  in  agriculture,  or  other 
situations,  they  were  required  to  perform  stated  tasks  much  be- 
yond their  abilities,  and  bein«;  unaccustomed  to  rejrular  labour, 
thousands  sunk  under  tlio  accumulated  burdens  and  hardships  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  their  unfeelinj;  and  rapacious  mas- 
fere.  Their  native  spirit  was  broken,  they  became  humbled  and 
degraded,  and  the  race  was  rapidly  wasting  away.  Their  oppres- 
sions and  sufferings  at  length  excited  the  sympathies  of  many 
humane  persons,  particularly  among  the  clergy,  who  exerted 
themselves  with  much  zeal  and  perseverance  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  the  Indians.  These  efforts  at  length  prevailed,  and 
in  the  year  1542  Charles  V.  aboHshed  the  reparlimientoSy  and  all 
the  rights  which  the  Spanish  colonists  claimed  in  the  natives  as 
domestic  slaves,  and  restored  them  to  the  privileges  of  freemen 
and  subjects.  These  just  regulations  filled  the  colonies  with  con- 
sternation, and  in  Peru  they  were  resisted  by  force.  But  the 
rights  of  the  natives  were  more  apparent  than  real  ;  for  their  con- 
dition was  only  changed  from  that  of  slaves  of  individuals  to  that 
of  vassals  of  the  crown.  It  was  claimed  that,  as  members  of  the 
state,  they  must  contribute  sometliing  toward  its  support  ;  and 
accordingly  a  tax  was  imposed  on  every  male  from  eighteen  to 
fifty,  consisting  of  personal  service,  and  the  extent  and  time  of 
performing  the  same  were  accurately  defined.  This  capitation 
tax,  or  tribute,  has  varied  in  different  provinces,  and  at  different 
periods  ;  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  usually  four  shilhngs 
sterling  per  annum  ;  and,  previous  to  the  late  political  revolution, 
it  was  ten  francs.  They  paid,  besides,  certain  fees  to  the  clergy 
for  baptism,  certificates  of  marriage,  interments,  masses,  &c. 
Amoi^  the  regulations  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians, 
WBM  what  was  called  the  encomiendaSj  by  which  they  were  granted 
to  certain  great  landholders,  as  their  proprietors  and  protectore, 
iiot  as  slaves  according  to  the  repavlimieutoSy  but  on  such  princi- 
ples as  recognised  <  .ihts  in  the  Indians.  This  measure. 
like  most  others  in  \  ,  was  so  abused,  that  though  intended 
for  the  pr  .f  the  natives,  it  beCdUne  a  fertile  cause  of  in- 
creasing t:.              nes.     After  the  adoption  of  this  system,  every 
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Indian  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  was  cither  the  immediate 
vassal  of  the  crown,  or  of  some  subject  who  was  the  o\vner  of 
the  encomienda,  or  the  district  in  which  he  resided. 

The  services  required  of  the  Indians  were  of  '  ,_ 

ployment  in  agriculture  and  other  branches  of  ti 
try,  and  labour  in  the  mines.     They  w  < 

called  mikUj  and  called  into  service  by  i 
and  served  a  definite  time.  The  employment  m  the  i 
tnicting  oar  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  at  a  vast  d. ,  ,  iid 
conveying  it  to  tlie  surface,  and  the  successive  processes  of  re- 
fining it,  are  not  only  extremely  laborious,  but  very  unhealthy, 
and  have  wasted  thousands  of  this  degraded  and  wretched  race. 
The  condition  of  the  Indians  became  worse  and  worse  until  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  many  of  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
encomiendas,  and  their  descendants,  being  extinct,  and  the  grants 
not  being  renewed,  relieved  them  from  this  species  of  bondage. 

Charles  III.  was  their  benefactor,  and  annulled  what  remained 
of  the  ecomiendas,  and  suppressed  the  corregidors  who  supplied 
them  with  various  articles  at  exorbitant  prices,  and  thus  reduced 
them  nearly  to  slavery,  by  making  them  their  debtors.  But  the 
e  •  ndancies,  during  the  ministry  of  Count  Gal- 

^  •  i  h  century,  for  the  superintendence  and  pro- 

t«  idians,  was  the  most  efficacious  measure  adopted 

for  _  I  he  condition  of  the  natives ;  and  by  an  active  and 

enerj^tic  admmistration,  the  most  happy  results  were  produced 
to  this  much  injured  race,  who,  after  being  robbed  of  their  coun- 
try, for  three  centuries,  like  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  groan  under  the  burdens  of  hard  task-masters.  They 
were  still  deprived  of  all  the  important  rights  of  citizens,  and  con- 
sidered as  minors,  under  the  tutelage  of  their  superiors,  and  could 
make  no  contract  beyond  the  value  of  ten  pounds.  They  were 
prohibited  from  intermarrying  with  the  whites,  from  engaging  in 
any  commercial  transactions,  and  no  other  situations  or  employ- 
ments were  open  to  them  but  those  of  common  labourers  or  arti- 
sans. Those  who  hved  in  the  large  towns  were  governed  by 
Spanish  laws  and  magistrates,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
shut  up  in  viUages  of  their  own,  and  governed  by  petty  Indian 
magistrates,  who  were  either  descendants  of  the  ancieDt  caciques, 
or  lords,  or  appointed  by  the  Spanish  authorities ;  and,  in  either 
case,  t  I  it  for  their  interest  to  perpetuate  the  ignorance 

aiul  !•  .  oi'  their  countrymen  ;  or  were  too  stupid  and  igno- 

Ives  to  perceive  the  advantages  of  civilizing  and  ini- 


Iii '  ::  the  condition  and  wretchedness  of  the  Indians 

^-  'if-n,  "wr  }    -^ *  noticed  all  the  consequences  or 

^.  I  til.  ;i  of  the  aboriginal  inhabit 
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of  the  country,  and  which  were  avoided  in  the  KngU»ih  rolrmirt 
in  the  new  world.    The  existence  of  various  casts.  >i 

nico.4,  which  now  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  the  i\  i 

of  the  country,  in  a  consequence  of  the  suhjusat  •. 

i.         >.    The  whole  population  of  the  Spanish  colonies  i  d 

into  classes ;  the  natives  of  Old  Spain,  settled  in  Amenca,  were 
denoniiimted  ChapetoneSy  or  gachupincs ;  they  claimed  the  first 
rank,  and  engrossed  most  of  the  places  of  power  and  profit, 

merely  on  account  of  their  birth;  the  descendant-  -  »'  y..^.^,^ t 

Spaniards  in  the  colonies  were  called  Crfo/t-t,  and 
I- irnllv  rnjr      '  *'     -ame  civil  rights  as  the  natives  «m  Oki   - 
th.  V  wn.  a  distinct  and  subordinate  class,  and  «'i 

11  snuations  of  any  importance.    Ofth« 
'(•  the  descendants  of  a  white  and  an  li 

i.  .1,  tot)  vaii*)ii.s  to  bo  dividt'ti  into  «ii 

ling  llie  avidity  for  gold  of  the  th 
;i  !t)ur  with  which  they  pursued  their  re- 

in, isures,  their  exertions  were  attended  wn 

for  a  great  number  of  years.  It  was  not  until  1545,  that  the  rich 
mines  of  Potosi,  in  Peru,  were  accidentally  discovered  by  an  In- 
dian, in  clambering  up  the  mountain ;  and  this  event  was  soon 
t,  .ll.vved  by  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of  Zacatecas,  in  Mexico, 
rous  mines  of  gold  and  silver  were  afterward  discovered  at 
M.n«.  .out  times,  in  most  of  the  provinces.  For  a  long  period  the 
working  of  the  various  mines  formed  the  principal  employment  of 
the  American  Spaniards ;  all  other  pursuits  being  subordinntr. 
if  not  contributary  to  this.  And  such  was  the  exuberant  protn- 
sion  with  which  the  mountains  of  the  new  world  poured  forth  their 
trca.sures,  that,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ac- 
cording to  calculations  deemed  moderate,  a  quantity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  had  been  carried  to  Spain,  equal  to  four  millions 
sterling,  annually,  from  the  first  discovery  of  the  country.  This 
product,  great  as  it  was,  is  small,  compared  with  the  quantity 
which  the  more  extensive  operations  of  the  present  century  have 
afforded.  The  products  of  the  mines  have  been  constantly  in- 
creasing for  more  than  a  century ;  and  in  Mexico,  within  that  pe- 
riod, liave  increased  more  than  sixfold.  During  ten  years,  from 
1690  to  1699,  the  gold  and  silver  coined  at  the  Mexican  mint  was 
of  the  value  of  nearly  forty-three  millions  of  dollars ;  and  the 
amount  coined  for  ten  years,  from  1790  to  1799,  One  century  af- 
ter, exceeded  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions.  The  mines 
were  not  worked  by  the  crown,  but,  although  attended  with  im- 
mense expense,  were  carried  on  by  individual  enterprise.  To 
encourage  adventurers  in  mining,  the  person  discovering  a  mine 
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was  entitled  to  the  property  in  it,  provided  he  would  work  it  within 
a  given  period.  The  discoverer  presented  his  claim  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province,  and  if  allowed,  a  grant  of  land  was  made 
to  him  round  the  mine,  and  a  number  of  Indians  allotted  him 
tor  working  the  mine  ;  but  he  must  prosecute  the  business  i^ithin 
the  time  specified,  and  pay  the  customary  proportion  to  the 
crown. 

The  direct  pursuit  of  the  precious  metals  is  the  most  fascina- 
ting of  .!'  inents,  stimulated  by  avarice  ;  and  so  irresisti- 
ble and  1  111^  is  its  influence,  that,  hke  the  charm  of  the 
rattlesnake,  it  seemed  to  turn  the  heads  and  change  the  natural 
disposition  of  those  who  became  the  victims  of  its  power.  Like 
the  passion  for  deep  gambling,  it  took  such  entire  possession  of 
the  mind,  that  when  a  person  once  engaged  in  this  seducing  pur- 
suit, visions  of  imaginary  wealth  were  constantly  before  his  eyes ; 
whether  sleeping  or  awake,  he  dreams  of  mountains  of  gold ; 
and  having  once  entered  the  enchanting  path,  he  cannot  return, 
but  is  led  along,  as  if  by  an  ignis-fatuus,  to  the  realization  of  his 
dreams,  or  to  ruin.  The  prevalence  of  such  a  spirit  as  this  pro- 
duced a  vortex  in  the  pubhc  mind,  which  swallowed  up  every 
other  interest  or  pursuit,  diverted  industry  from  its  natural  chan- 
nels, and  occasioned  the  neglect  of  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
except  so  far  as  they  were  dependent  on,  and  auxiliary  to,  this 
prf                rsuit. 

1;  liistanding  the  engrossing  influence  of  mining,  other 

interests,  entirely  disconfiocted  therewith,  were  not  wholly  ne- 
glected, but  afforded,  in  tlie  different  provinces,  various  important 
articles  of  exportation.  Cochineal,  a  vahiable  drug,  and  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce,  composed  of  a  curious  insect,  waa 
attended  with  profit  in  New  Spain  ;  quinquina,  or  Jesuits'  bark, 
the  most  valuable  restorative  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  pro- 
duce, aflbrded  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce  in  Peru,  and  indigo 
and  cocoa  were  produped  in  large  quantities,  and  were  important 
articles  of  exportation,  in  Guatemala.  In  Buenos  Ayres  hides 
formed  an  important  staple,  and  aflbrded  a  profitable  branch  of 
commerce.  Horses  and  neat  cattle,  introduced  from  Europe, 
increased  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  ranging  over  the  vast 
prairies,  lying  between  the  I^a  Plata  and  the  Andes,  covered  at 
all  tinjcs  with  tl»e  richest  verdure,  they  multiplied  t<»  t  al- 

most incredible.    They  are  often  seen  in  droves  of  i  it)rty 

thousand,  covering  the  boundless  plain  further  than  the  eye  can 
reach. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  when  the  power  of  Spain  was 
at  its  height,  her  manufacture's  and  commerce  were  extensive 
and  flourishing  ;  and  both  received  a  great  and  favourable  impulse 
inconsequence  of  tlie  new  market  whirh  wnsop*»?vv1  In  A»n*»nrn 

7* 
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IFrr  manufacturei  wore  sufTicicnt  to  Hiippiv  tli.-  irrowinf!  demand 
^  oloniat)  in  addition  to  salLsl  Her 

«    .  0  WM  equally  tlouriahing ;  at  ^  lii>  six- 

feonth  century  Spain  had  more  than  one  thoiuai  .  s- 

sela,  a  number  far  exceeding  that  possessed  by  .  .,,  Eu- 

rope.    From  the  destructive  foreign  wars  of  I'  md  the 

stupid  bigotry  of  his  succesHor,  Phihp  IH.,  uin»  «  \{m  Ued  the 
Moors  from  his  kingdom,  amounting  to  a  million  of  the  most 
mdustrious  of  his  subjects,  Spain  became  drained  of  it^  in- 
habitants, 80  that  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  her  mnnufac- 
ti\Tv>  »i  began  to  decay;  men  could  not  be  recruited 

to  kt  tsand  armies*  herextennivefonM^ni  commerce 

was  lost,  aiid  even  agrir'  ,.at 

cmign^tion  to  the  colon;  nn, 

•ndt  .  nt 

■tate  i.  .  ^  .^    .     \  lod 

them  to  desert  the  paths  ot'  mdustry  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed. Thus,  at  a  time  when  the  population  and  wants  of  the 
colonies  were  daily  augmenting,  the  means  of  Spain  to  supply 
them  had  decreased  in  a  much  greater  ratio.  She  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  her  neighbours,  and  to  supply  her  colonies  with 
the  manufactures  of  Holland,  England,  France,  and  Italy.  She 
was  still,  however,  as  firmly  bent  on  maintaining  the  entire  mo- 
nopoly of  the  colonial  trade,  although  it  was  apparent  that  foreign- 
ers now  derived  the  principal  benefit  from  it.  Nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  commodities  exported  to  h(  r  colonies  were  foreign  tabrics, 
which  were  paid  for  by  the  products  of  the  mines,  received  in 
return,  so  that  the  precious  metals  no  -  ^  lian 

they  passed  away  into  the  hands  of  i-  utry 

was  left  without  sufficient  for  a  circulating  iiiediuiii. 

Although  wholly  unable  to  supply  the  wants  of  her  colonies, 
Spain  did  not  relax  in  the  smallest  degree  the  rigour  of  her  co- 
lonial system  ;  the  principle  of  which  was,  that  the  whole  com- 
merce with  the  coionies  should  be  in  the  hands  and  under  tlie  di- 
rection of  the  crown,  a  monopoly  similar  to  that  of  an  exclusive 
company.  The  regulation  of  this  commerce  was  intrusted  to 
the  Casa  de  la  Contraction,  or  board  of  trade,  estabhshed  at  Se- 
ville. This  board  granted  a  license  to  any  vessel  bound  to 
America,  and  inspected  its  cargo.  From  these  regulations  the 
€*ntire  commerce  with  the  colonies  centered  in  Seville,  and  con- 
tinur  (I    ■  ■  iT    I.     It  was  carried  on  in  a  uniform  manner 

for  11  iries.     The  system  was,  that  a  fleet,  with 

astrniij  >'■..:■■..  1     !i!ii'\  to  America  ;  this  <  of 

two  H(jii;i(it..ii-,  ..I  .iiMM'.n-.  "ii<   railed  tlie  Galleons,  \  tho 

hloia.  They  sailed  from  Seville  until  the  year  1720,  and  al\er 
that  principally  from  Cadiz,  until  1778.  when  fonrteeti  other  ports 
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were  opened  to  the  trado  with  the  cf>\n^if^.  The  ^lleons  des- 
tined to  Terra  I  '  '  <  hed  at  Car- 
thaij«'n;».  ulit  ir  11  ofCaraccas, 
Sai  1-  From 
Cat  1  >  1  was  the 
mai  ru  and  Chih.  Previous  to 
the  iiiuK.  111.  ^.i.M  -M.o  .V  u,  the  products  of  the  miiieM 
aiid  such  articles  of  pn  l*eru  and  Chili  afforded  for  expor- 
tation, were  annually  «.«mm,  >t:ti  by  sea  to  Panama,  and  from 
thence  across  tlie  isthmus,  to  Porto  Bello,  part  of  the  way  on 
mill'  '  i;ut  down  the  river  Chagres.  AAer  the  arrival  of  the 
flc«  IIS,  and  the  merchants  from  Peru  and  the  other  pro- 
\ui'  Bello,  a  paltry  and  un\sl 
of  h               >,  and  a  small  gamson,  1. 

appeaTfince ;  its  storehouses  were  filled  with  nicrchaiidise,  and 
its  streets  crowded  with  opulent  merchants,  drawn  from  distant 
provinces.  A  fair  was  opened  that  continued  for  forty  days,  du- 
ring which  the  most  extensive  commercial  transactions  took  place, 
and  the  rich  cargoes  of  the  galleons  were  all  marketed,  and  the 
specie  and  staples  of  tlie  colonies  received  in  payment,  and  car- 
ried back  to  Spain.  The  flota,  or  other  squadron,  directed  its 
course  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  supplied  New  Spain,  and  all, the  pro- 
vinces that  belonged  to  that  viceroyalty.  The  treasures  of  the 
tomes,  and  products  of  the  country,  were  first  deposited  at  Puebla, 
Mid  OD  the  arrival  of  the  flota  were  carried  to  Vera  Cruz,  where 
the  ezcbanffe  was  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Porto 
Bello.  BoSi  squadrons  having  taken  in  their  return  cargoes, 
rendezvoused  at  Havanna,  and  sailed  from  thence  to  Europe  in 
company. 

S  the  stinted,  fettered,  and  restricted  commerce  which 

gul  uTcn  Spain  and  her  colonics  for  more  than  two  cen- 

tun  ;  and  such  were  the  s  Inch 

bou!  Ill  and  vigorous  limbs  of  t  iated 

to  retard  their  growth,  and  keep  them  always  in  a  state  of  depen- 
AiTu  ,'  Jtfid  minority.     They  were  not  permitted  to  act  for  them- 
111  the  most  common  and  necessary  concerns ;  but  must 
'  h  apparel,  and  consume  such  meats  and  drinks  as  pa- 
ithority  saw  fit  to  allow  them.     This  restricted  and  con- 
t«iMj>tu)lu  commercial  system  was  scarcely  less  injurious  to  Spain 
than  to  her  colonies.     The  naval  superiority  of  the  English  and 
Dm  ■  tr)  cut  ofTall  intercourse  between  Spain  and 

he  I  \p<»ued  the  colonics  to  suffer  for  the  want 

of :  '  itroduced  an  extensive  smuggling 

tru'  Spanish  monarch  so  far  to  relax 

thr  .lit  as  to  pemit  France,  then  his  ally,  to 

•I  •  I ;  the  FroBch  oanM  such  quanliliea  ei* 
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goodi  there,  that  they  found  their  way  into  all  the  Spanixh  pro- 
vinces. This  trade  being  carried  on  directly,  tlirratmed  the  de- 
struction of  the  trade  with  Spain,  and  it  \v<ls  thcreOtrr  |)rohU>it<'d. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Great  Britain  obtained  : 
wliich  aecurea  to  her  a  foothold  for  coninicrcial  pm; 
S)>anish  colonies  in  America.  Philip  V.  transferred  to  Britain, 
with  tlie  connent  of  France,  the  privilege  or  contract  whirh  Uie 
latter  had  enjoyed,  of  supplying  the  Spaninh  colonics  with  ne- 
groes, and  the  more  dangerous  right  of  sending  annually  one  ship 
of  five  hundred  tons  to  the  fair  at  Porto  Hello.  This  led  to  the 
establislmicnt  of  British  factories  at  Carthagcna,  Panama,  Vera 
Cruz,  Buenos  Ayrcs,  and  other  places.  The  residence  of  tljc 
agents  and  merchants  of  a  rival  power  in  Uie  most  important 
towns,  drew  aside  the  veil  which  had  hitherto  concealed  from  the 
world  the  interior  condition  of  til «   ^'  '       '  j  excited 

a  spirit  of  commercial  cupidity,  \s  contra- 

band trade.     This,  at  first,  was  carried  on  pji  Ja- 

maica, and  other  British  colonies.     As  might  ha  •  n, 

the  '  fjrantcd  to  the  British   was   at  one*  md 

pro:'  !r(l.     Instead  of  a  ship  of  five,  one  of  i  rod 

"       •  Bello;  and  this  was  accon  ith 

^,   which  moored  in  some  ri    ^  nng 

creek,  and  clandestinely  conveyed  their  cargoes  to  the  pnncipul 
ship.  The  inspectors  of  the  fair,  blinded  by  presents,  remained 
ignorant  of  these  frauds.  From  the  intrinsic  defects  of  the  Spa- 
nioh  colonial  system,  and  the  weakness  of  granting  the  privileges 
spoken  of  to  the  most  enterprising  commercial  nation  in  the  world, 
the  commerce  carried  on  in  the  galleons,  so  long  the  pride  of 
Spain,  and  even  the  envy  of  other  nations,  was  almost  annihilated 
before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Alarmed  at  the  extent  and  pernicious  consequences  of  the  con- 
traband trade,  Spain  stationed  ships  of  war  along  the  coast  most 
exposed  to  this  illicit  traffic,  to  suppress  it.  Those  were  called 
(ruai'da  CosfoJt;  they  checked  the  smuggling  trade  to  a  considera- 
ble degree,  which  led  to  complaints  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
and  finally  to  war,  on  the  claim  of  some  outrages  committed  by 
the  Guarda  Costas.  Spain,  however,  obtained  a  rolease  from 
the  JisaientOy  or  privilege  granted  to  England,  and  was  once  more 
at  hberty  to  manage  her  commerce  with  her  colonies  in  her  own 
way,  without  restraint.  The  contraband  trade,  however,  con- 
tinued ;  the  Dutch  and  French  engaged  in  it,  as  well  as  the  En- 
gUsh  ;  and  to  such  an  extent  was  it  carried,  that  sometimes  when 
the  galleons  arrived  the  markets  were  glutted,  and  their  car- 
goes could  scarcely  be  disposed  of.  The  galleons  were  pre- 
vented from  sailing  by  wars,  and  often  retarded  by  vi  oi- 
dcnts,  and  this  occa.sioncd  a  new  regulation,  by  whit  i.             i  ce 
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with  tiic  colonies  was  carried  on  by  renter  ships^  fitted  out  du- 
rin-  vals  of  the  sailing  of  the  fleets.     The  advantages  of 

thii  .  «'  wi'u-  so  annarent,  that  in  the  year  1748  the  galle- 

ons wer'  (i,  and  the  trade  with  Peru  and  Chih 

was  pp'  ..ac.^.i  route,  round  Cape  Horn,  in  single 

sliips.  •gisler  ships  were  all  obliged  to  take  their  de- 

part-"  '   i.iiz,  and  to  return  to  that  port 

'\  I,  from  the  vicinity  of  their  settlement  at  Curracoa 

to  <  iir:i<  <  ^ui,  having  engrossed  a  considerable  part  of  the  cocoa 
trade  of  that  province,  Spain,  in  1728,  granted  to  a  company  of 
nierchajif  lusivc  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Caraccas  and 

Cumana  i  the  parent  state  and  the  colonies  derived  grest 

ben*  "  ■  :,e  of  this  company. 

1  .  tercourse  between  Spain  and 

her  ippcncd  that  important  '  vluch  oc- 

cur re  known  for  some  time  >  ii  nations 

reached  Spain.  To  remedy  this 
-  was  established,  to  be  despatch- 
cd  on  the  tirst  day  of  every  month,  to  Havana ;  from  whence  let- 
ters were  sent  to  Vera  Cruz,  Porto  Bello,  and  so  transmitted 
throughout  the  Spanish  settlements.  The  packet-boats  also  sail- 
ed, once  a  month,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  to  accommodatr«  tl.o  snttlc- 
ments  east  of  the  Andes.    Objects  of  commerce  cori'  <'m- 

sclves  with  this  arrangement;  the  packets  were  vesat.o  o.  v.v>nsi- 
derable  burden,  and  carried  out  goods,  and  brought  back  a  return 
cargo  in  the  productions  of  the  colonies. 

The  way  bein^'  in  some  degree  prepared,  the  following  year, 
1765,  Charles  III.  abrogated  the  lestridioiis  on  the  trade  to  Cu- 
ba, and  other  islands  to  the  windward,  leaving  it  open  to  all  his 
subjects,  with  no  other  restrictions  but  that  of  their  sailing  to  par- 
ticular y»ortM  in  each  inland.  The  b«»nefidal  efferts,  both  to  Old 
Sp.r  »f  the  ancient 

law-  necessity  of 

anotlier,  and  \i\  17  mU  fuither  done  away; 

and  the  colonial  tr  i  tinod  to  Cadiz  and  Se- 

ville for  two  and  a  half  ceni  I  to  be  carried  on 

m  foiirte«M  other  Spanish  -     ,  4  induced  a  most  im- 

por'  tvourable  change,  both  to  the  colonies  and  the  reve- 

nue 

1  '  tions  upon  the  internal  intercourse  and  commefoe 

' '  •  lonies  wore,  if  possible,  more  grievous  and  per- 

[isc<)uences  than  those  on  the  intercourse  witl) 
ftpajn.      '  .      ,       ,..  ,    ..      ,  rsewasproh:'  *    * 

inder  tl  '  rent  provr 

the  South  ^  ^  ■       "i «.  J^" 

Guaiemala,  u  ad  from 

Vol.  I.  L 
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■B  hilMCOBfie  whatsoever  with  each  other,  which  would  so  obvi- 
omI^  have  promoled  tht>ir  mutual  comfort,  prosperity,  and  ad- 
vmeenient  At  length,  in  1774,  Churlos  111.  removed  this  ae- 
vere  and  infiunoua  restrictiun,  and  opened  a  free  trade  between 
theae  provinces. 

In  noticing  the  commerce  of  the  Spani  '  m,  that  from 

Manilla  requires  our  attention.     Fhiiip  li.  nod  a  colony 

on  the  Philippine  islandH.  Tlie  armiuiient  was  Htted  out  from 
New  Spain,  und  the  station  Hclcctcd  for  a  town  was  called  Ma- 
nilla, on  the  island  of  Luconia.  This  settlement  soon  engaged 
in  active  commerrial  intercourse  with  China,  which  occasioned  a 
number  of  the  Chinese  to  emigrate  to  the  colony,  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  and  tlie  prosj>ects  of  gain.  They  not  only  suppUed 
the  colony  with  the  manufactures  of  the  East,  but  introduced  such 
Quautities  as  enabled  it  to  open  a  trade  with  America.  At  first 
uaa  trade,  which  was  attended  by  the  longest  course  of  naviga* 
tion  of  any  in  the  world,  was  contincd  to  Callao,  on  the  coast  of 
Peni,but  subsequently  it  was  transferred  to  Acapulco,on  the  western 
coast  of  New  Spain.  It  finally  acquired  regularity  and  system, 
and  became  an  important  branch  of  the  commerce  of  the  Spanish 
colonies.  It  supplied  them  with  the  merchandise  of  China  and 
the  East  Indies,  in  exchange  for  their  precious  metals,  and  the 
produce  of  America.  A  single  galleon,  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  tons,  sailed  from  Manilla  about  the  first  of  July,  with 
the  southwest  monsoon,  and  generally  arrived  at  Acapulco  in 
three  months,  with  a  cargo  that  often  amounted  to  two  millions 
of  dollars,  although  by  law  it  was  Umited  to  half  a  miUion.  In 
February  or  March  she  returned,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
trade  winds,  accomplished  the  voyage  in  fifty  or  sixty  days. 
And,  at  a  later  period,  a  galleon  has  also  been  despatched  from 
Manilla  to  Lima,  a  longer  and  more  difficult  voyage,  as  it  must 
first  discover  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  then  steer  southward  to 
Peru,  a  navigation  extremely  difficult  and  tedious.  >Miat  is  most 
remarkable,  this  commerce  was  8ufi*ered  to  be  carried  on,  in  di- 
rect contravention  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  colonial 
system  of  Spain,  which  held  the  colonies  entirely  dependent  on 
the  mother  country.  ^  It  seems  to  have  grown  up  gradually,  until 
it  became  so  important,  and  so  great  a  part  of  the  population  be- 
came  interested  in  it,  that  it  could  not  be  suppressed. 

Spain  received  a  considerable  revenue  from  her  colonies,  not- 
withstanding  the  extensive  contraband  trade  which,  at  some  pe- 
riods, even  in  time  of  peace,  amounted  to  one-third  of  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  colonies,  and  other  frauds  practised  on  the  re- 
venue. The  revenue  consisted  of  three  branches ;  the  first,  that 
which  was  paid  to  the  king,  as  lord-paramount,  or  sovereign  of 
the  coimtry ;  the  second,  what  accrued  to  him  as  head  of  the 
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church  ;  and  the  third,  imposts,  or  duties  on  commerce.  The 
first  eomprised  the  customary,  or  share,  received  by  the  crown, 
of  the  product  of  the  mines,  called  the  right  of  seigniory,  and  the 
tribute  paid  by  the  liMinM»  called  the  duty  of  ▼ansnhige.  As 
head  of  the  church,  and  adiniiiistrator  of  its  funds,  the  kinff  re- 
ceived various  spiritual  revenues,  the  first  firuits,  spoils,  and  the 
receipts  torn  the  sale  of  the  bull  of  Crusado.  This  bull  was 
mnolged  by  the  pope  every  teeoiid  year,  eontaining  an  abso- 
lution nt>m  p^~*  ~f^<~nre8,  and  granting  certain  immunities,  such 
as  eating  pn*  "d  during  lent,  and  the  like.     The  monks, 

employed  in  disiriDuiing  these  bulls,  extolled  their  virtues  with 
all  that  zeal  and  elmjuence  which  interest  usually  inspires,  and 
which  was  always  found  wonderfully  efficacious.  The  ignorant 
were  led  to  regard  it  as  essential  to  their  salvation  at  the  rate  set 
on  it  by  government,  and  by  such  fraudulent  means  a  universal 
tax  was  levied  on  the  credulity  and  bigotry  of  a  whole  nation. 
The  morals  of  the  people  were  thus  bartered  away  by  the  govern- 
ment, which  ought  to  have  been  their  guardiaji  and  protector,  for 
a  mess  of  pottage,  a  paltry  tax.  The  duties  on  merchandise 
were  numerous  and  oppressive,  and  clogged  and  embarrassed 
every  conmiercial  transaction,  from  the  wholesale  merchant  to 
the  petty  retail  vender.  Great  discrimination  was  made  between 
the  duties  on  the  manufiictures  of  Spain,  and  those  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  foreign  countries.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
centurv  the  revenue  raised  by  Spain  in  America  was  estimated 
at  a  nuUion  and  a  half  sterling.  This,  however,  was  only  the  di- 
rect  revenue,  raiMM)  in  the  colonics,  and  did  not  include  the  duties 
levied  in  Old  Spain,  on  all  the  exports  to  her  colonies,  and  some 
other  branches  of  revenue. 

If  the  revenue  was  great,  the  expenses  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment were  equally  so,  and  were  wholly  defrayed  by  the  crown. 
The  Spanish  colonial  system  was  not  confined  to  civil  govern- 
ment, but  embraced  commerce,  religion,  finance,  and  a  military 
it ;  all  of  which  were  under  the  authority  and  manage- 
•  rown.  It  was  also  complex,  in  an  extreme  degree, 
in  ettoh  de|«rtment ;  consequently  was  encumbered  with  such  a 
number  imi  variety  of  offices,  tribunals,  and  boards,  as  not  only 
occaaioDed  an  enonnous  expense,  but  rendered  it  unwieldy,  tardy 
in  its  movements,  and  almost  unmanageable.  Its  weight  was 
•lao  increaaed  by  the  external  pande  and  |>oinp  which  it  main- 
tained. Every  thing  was  on  a  large  scale ;  the  expenses  of  Uv- 
iag  were  great,  all  sSaries  were  liigh,  and  most  of  the  officers  of 
the  government  received,  by  perquisites,  and  in  the  various 
ways  which  human  ingenuity  could  devise,  several  times  as  much 
■a  their  salaries.     The  viceroys    i  •!   horse  and  foot 

guaidi,  a  train  of  household  atteiidai.  the  pomp  and  dig- 
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Wty of  •  v^P^  esteblishmrnt.  Thcv  ini()vo<1  u  salarv  of  thirtr 
tiMNipaiid  doUara  in  the  latter  part  of  i  ry ;  biit 

thif  was  a  Mnall  {mrt  of  their  incomt- ,  ,  n  rtnin 

hranobes  of  commerce,  the  disposal  of  all  the  Inn 
bj  presents,  and  by  innumerable  frauds  and  n)>>>-  .,, 

(hey  usually,  ailer  continuing  in  otiice  a  few  I  to 

Spain  with  a  princely  fortune.  It  is  asHcrted  inai  i  >i<fiwv,  at 
one  festival,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth^y,  received  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  presents. 


CHAPTER  V. 

JldmmUlralion  of  Don  Joseph  Galvez — Buenos  ^yres—fowrtk 
viceroyalty  created — estahlishment  of  Initndancies — civil  di- 
visions of  the  country — Gen.  Beresford  and  Sir  Home  Popham 
— attack  on  Buenos  Ayres — view  of  the  government — its  differ 
ent  offices — 1/5  corruption  and  oppression — conspiracy  of  Leon — 
frauds  practised  upon  the  Indians — Tupac  Amai'u  heads  an  in- 
surrection— is  defeated — firi7  commotion  in  J^ew  Granada — 
first  attempts  to  revolutionize  the  province — JMirandd's  txpedi- 
Hon — loyalty  of  the  Spanish  Creoles. 

THE  more  enlarged  views  of  policy,  which  led  to  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  ancient  laws,  and  the  adoption  of  more  equitable  and 
just  commercial  regulations,  called  attention  to  the  internal  con- 
dition of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  occasioned  various  salutary 
n;formations  and  improvements.  The  colonial  system,  founded 
on  false  and  inequitable  principles,  defective  and  oppressive  in 
itself,  was  rendere<l  more  insupportable  from  the  abuses  and  cor- 
ruption wliich  every  where  had  crept  into  the  administration. 
Not  only  a  correction  of  abuses,  but  a  reformation  of  the  «^  -♦'^"^ 
was  successfully  attempted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ei- 
centur)',  during  the  enlightened  administration  of  Don  wu>,|mi 
Galvez.  Having  spent  seven  years  in  America,  as  inspector- 
general  of  New  Spain,  and  visited  most  of  the  remote  provinces, 
be  was  elevated,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  to  the  bead  of  the  dc- 
it  for  Indian,  or,  more  pro|>erly,  Amerl  "  irs.  He 
iccd  bis  administration,  which  forms  a   U,  cpocli 
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m  the  history  of  Spanish  America,  by  a  general  reformation  <ff 
the  whole  system.  The  increase  of  population  and  wealth  in  the 
colonies  had  so  multipHed  thebusioeas  of  the  courts  of  Audience, 
that  the  number  of  judges  were  wholly  inadequate  to  a  faithful 
disdmige  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  increased  the  n-*^- 
of  jodf^  raised  tfieir  salaries,  and  eokrged  their  pov 
appointment 

From  the  eTtenftion  of  the  settlements  great  inconvenience 
ithstanding  the  estab^hment  of  the  thini 
.  I  anada,  in  consequence  of  the  remotaoess 
ol"  nwijy  ofilie  |jrovince8  from  the  seat  of  government  ;  and  the 
further  the  administration  was  removed  from  the  seat  of  authority, 
the  greater  were  the  abuses  which  attended  it.  There  were  pro- 
vinces subject  to  the  govenmient  of  New  Spain,  more  than  two 
thousand  miles  from  Mexico,  and  some  appertaining  to  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Peru,  were  still  further  from  Lima.  To  remedy  this 
evil  a  fourth  viceroyalty  was  created  in  the  year  1T76,  comprising 
the  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Buenos  Ayres,  Paraguay,  Tu- 
cuman,  Potosi,  St  Cruft  de  hi  Sierra,  Charcas,  and  the  towns  of 
Mendoza  and  St  Juan.  The  seat  of  government  was  established 
at  Buenos  Ajrres,  and  Don  Pedro  Zevailos  raised  to  tliis  new  dig- 
nity, who  WIS  well  acquainted  with  the  countries  over  which  he 
had  to  preside,  having  long  resided  in  them,  in  a  subordinate 
station.  This  division,  toother  with  what  was  taken  off  at  the 
erection  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada,  reduced  tlie  territory 
of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru  to  one-third  its  original  extent.  The 
remote  provinces  of  Sonora,  Cinaloa,  Cahfomia,  and  New  Na- 
varre, which  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Spain,  were 
Hkewise  formed  into  a  separate  government,  which  was  conferred 
on  the  Cbevaher  de  Croix,  who,  although  not  posseised  of  the 
title  and  dignity  of  viceroy,  was  wholly  independent  of  the  vice- 
royalty  of  New  Spain.  Several  of  these  provinces  contained 
some  of  the  richest  mines  of  gold  in  America,  recently  discovered, 
and  this  was  among  the  reasons  that  urged  the  erection  of  a  new 
govf" — -"'"♦.  which,  from  its  vicinity,  might  afford  the  protection 
anfl  that  the  mining  operaUoiis  required.     Another,  and 

perhaps  tiie  most  patriotic  mca.sure  of  the  (^ount  de  Galvez,  was 
the  estnUislunent  of  Intendoncies,  for  tlic  superintendence  and 
proCectioB  of  the  Indians.  This  measure  had  a  happy  effect  on 
the  MUnres  ;  under  the  active  superinteindence  of  tlic  intendants, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  over  their  rights,  as  guardians  and 
protectors,  this  miserable  race  enjoyed  securities  md  advantages 
of  which  they  were  deprived  under  the  brranny  of  the  subahem 
Spanish  and  Indian  magistrates,  to  whom  theyhiMl  been  subjected. 


At  a  sabaequent  period  some  alterations  took  place  in  the  po- 
litical divisioiis  of  Spanish  America,  so  that  at  the  commence- 
\oL.  r.  8 
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inent  of  the  political  ro  volution,  which  Km  rMlored  mil  the  Sptoifh 
MnmkMmim  the  Amarican  continent  to  indapendeiice  and  Kberty, 
ita  ctfil  dinaoiiB  oonaated  of  Uie  four  viceroyaitiea  of  New  Spain, 
Peru,  Buanoa  Ayreai  and  New  Granada,  and  the  terhtoriea 
oalled  captain^generalcies  of  Chih,  Venezuela,  and  Guatemala. 
Theae  seven  dittinct  governments  were  independent  of  each  other; 
a  Ticeroy  presided  over  the  four  tirst,  and  an  officer,  called  a 
oaptain-general,  over  the  three  last,  all  of  which  were  appointed 
by  the  king ;  were  independent  of  each  other,  and  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  crown.  ThcHe  govemmentn  were  subdivided  into 
provinces,  over  which  presided  a  governor,  or  coir>  '  and 
also  into  intendancies,  which  formed  the  jurindiction  cr 

oalled  an  intendant.  Tliis  latter  division  was  principally  lur  that 
part  of  government  which  related  to  the  Indians.  The  govern- 
ors and  intendaiits  were  appointed  by  the  king,  but  acconntabie 
to  the  viceroy,  or  captain-general,  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  pro- 
vince belonged.  The  provinces  were  again  divided  into  depart- 
ments, over  which  presided  a  delegate  of  tlie  governor  or  officer 
at  the  head  of  the  government  of  the  province,  and  likewise  sub- 
ordinate magistrates,  called  akadts,  appmntcd  by  the  municipali- 
ties, denominated  cabihloa.  The  viceroys  and  captain-generals 
possessed  both  civil  and  military  power,  and  generally  the  govern- 
ors possessed  the  same ;  but  in  some  instances  they  enjoyed  only 
civil  authority,  in  which  cases  there  was  a  mihtary  chief,  or  officer 
ill  the  province,  called  cmnmandante^  who  held  the  military  com- 
mand. The  supreme  judicial  power  was  vested  in  the  court  of 
Audience,  of  which  there  was  one  or  more  in  each  of  the  vice- 
royalties  and  captain-generalcies  ;  the  separate  judges  of  this 
tribunal  were  called  oidores,  and  their  number  varied  according  to 
the  population  and  business  of  their  jurisdictions.  A  subordinate 
judicial  authority  was  vested  in  the  governors,  corregidores,  and 
their  delegates ;  and  the  alcades  also  possessed  a  limited  jurisdic- 
tion, but  could  not  act  unless  they  were  law-professors,  without 
the  advice  of  an  asseaor,  or  lawyer.  The  decisions  of  all  these  in- 
ferior tribunals  might  be  reviewed  by  the  Royal  Audience,  whose 
decrees  were  final,  except  in  some  important  cases  an  appeal  was 
allowed  to  the  f 'ouncil  of  the  Indies. 

There  were  also  in  some  of  the  seaportii  tribunals  called  con- 
sulados,  having  cognizance  of  commercial  affairs  only,  from 
whose  decisions  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  viceroy.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  authorities  there  were  spiritual  tribunals,  with  ju- 
risdiction over  ecclesiastical  affairs.  At  the  head  of  these  was 
the  holy  Inqtiisition,  whose  jurisdiction  was  undefined,  and  its 
[>roceedinfrs  secn't,  tyraruucul,  and  cruel.  Its  punishments  were 
infli«  I    ■       '  nment,  torture,  the  gallows,  and  the  stake. 

In  (  was  a  spiritual  court,  composed  of  the 
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the  fiscal  proctor,  or  lawyer,  and  the  provisor.  The 
•odMnstical  courts,  as  well  m  all  others,  were  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  viceroy,  and  eonaequently  were  used  to  advance 
the  ambitious  views  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  church. 

There  was  nothing  like  popular  influence  in  either  branch  of 
the  government ;  no  mode  in  which  the  voice  of  the  people  could 
be  expressed ;  nor  was  there  a  tribunal  or  officer  who  was  amena- 
ble  to,  or  whose  authority  emanated  directly  from,  the  people. 
There  were  no  meetings  of  the  inhabitants,  except  at  church,  and 
for  public  worship  on  religious  festivals,  and  the  press  could 
■  be  said  to  exert  any  influence  ;  so  far  as  it  did,  however, 
I  ly  an  instrument  of  tyranny  and  oppression.     Even  the 

or  corporations  which  regulated  the  internal  police  of 
<  I  towns,  consisting  of  from  six  to  twelve  members,  ac- 

>  their  population  or  business,  were  entirel)  independent 
r  influence.     These  officers  were  called  regidores,  the 
!0  province  being  exoflicio  president  of  the  cabildo, 
^  .  1  all  its  acts.     The  office  of  regidore  was  held  du- 

ring hie,  having  a  fixed  price,  which,  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili, 
was  about  five  hundred  dollars,  and  H-as  purchased  like  any  other 
oommodity  in  market  The  executive  officers  of  the  cabildos, 
call^  alquazils,  answering  to  sheriflls  and  constables  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  were  soki  at  given  prices,  the  same  being  the  case  in 
a  great  measure  with  the  alcades,  who  were  a  kind  of  petty  ma- 
gistratea,  or  justices  of  the  peace.  .  The  administration  was  cor- 
rupt in  all  departments,  beyond  any  example  in  modem  times. 
Toe  Ticeroys,  captain-feoerals,  intendants,  members  of  the  court 
of  Audience,  arch))!-'  >  ui  bishops  who  were  appointed  by  the 
king,  almost  witlioi.  .on  were  Spaniards  ;  and  most  of  the 

civil  and  military  appomtiucnts  were  conferred  on  natives  of  Old 
Spain.  Down  to  the  year  1810  one  hundred  and  sixty  viceroys, 
and  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  captain-generals,  governors, 
and  presidents  of  the  royal  audience,  had  been  appointed  in  Ame- 
rica, of  whom  only  eighteen  were  natives  of  the  country,  these 
obtaining  their  appointments  in  consequence  of  having  received 
their  education  in  Spain.  Thus,  for  ages,  was  Spanish  America 
goremed  by  swarms  of  foreign  officers,  who  had  no  other  inte- 
rest than  to  gratify  their  employers,  and  enrich  themselves. 

The  influence  of  the  political  revolution  in  the  British  colonies, 
and  the  eflects  of  commercial  freedom  which  Spanish  America 
enjoyed  after  the  regulations  of  1778,  gave  rise  to  the  first  symp- 
taOM  of  a  aphrii  of  information  and  political  improvement  which 
appeared  in  the  Spanish  colonies.  Down  to  this  period,  and  in 
gcfiernl,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  the  parent 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  by  Bonaparte,  the 
Creoles  in  America,  notwithstanding  the  political  opprea* 
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I  which  they  suffered,  aiid  Uicir  personal  deffradation  bb  a  claiff 
yif^n  diatiiiguished  fur  their  loyahy  and  attachmettt  tu  their  king 
and  ooiintry.  About  tiie  middle  o(  the  eighteenth  century  a  coii- 
spiracy  was  fornu^d  in  Caraccas,  hmdcd  by  a  man  named  Leon, 
the  object  of  which,  however,  waa  not  bo  much  political  as  com- 
raercialy  it  being  tlic  design  of  the  conspirators  to  break  up  the 
company  of  Guipuscoa,  sometimes  called  the  company  of  ('arac- 
eaa,  who  had  long  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  all  the  trade  of  that 
and  several  other  provinces.  The  plot  did  not  succeed,  and  Le- 
on was  condemned  tu  death,  his  house  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
a  column  placed  on  the  spot  as  a  memorial  of  the  horror  of  his 
offence,  and  the  fate  that  awaited  all  traitors.  In  1780  an  alarm- 
ing revolution  broke  out  in  Peru,  among  the  natives,  seconded  by 
some  of  the  Creole  inhabitants.  Previous  to  the  reformation  and 
correction  of  abuses  which  t  •  during  the  administration 

of  Count  de  Galvez,  the  con  —  practised  such  intolerable 

extortions  and  frauds  on  the  Indians,  compelling  them  to  receive 
their  necessary  supplies  on  their  own  terms,  as  finally  drove  them 
into  measures  of  open  resistance.  Tupac  Amaru,  a  native  Pe- 
ruvian, of  the  royal  Inca  blood,  became  the  leader  of  the  male- 
contents  ;  and  several  individuals  of  influence  joining  him,  the 
flame  of  resistance  was  spread  for  three  hundred  leagues  into  the 
interior  of  the  country  ;  and  so  numerous  and  formidable  did  the 
party  become,  that  Tupac  Amaru  was  proclaimed  Inca  of  Peru. 
The  Spanish  authorities  adopted  energetic  and  vindictive  mea- 
sures to  suppress  the  insurgents  ;  the  contest  lasted  three  years, 
and  exhibited  many  bloody  scenes.  The  malecontcnts  were  often 
successful ;  but  Tupac  Amaru  did  not  conduct  in  his  new  dignity 
so  as  to  maintain  the  attachment  of  his  adherents ;  their  zeal 
consequently  began  to  abate,  and  their  efforts  to  relax  ;  and  be- 
ing attacked  by  the  troops  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  as  well  as  by  those 
of  Lima,  and  most  of  the  Spanish  inhabitants  declaring  in  favour 
of  the  government,  the  insurgents  were  overpowered,  and  com- 
pelled to  subtnit.  Tupac  Amaru,  and  most  of  tltc  principal  lead- 
ers, were  put  to  death,  in  a  manner  cruel  and  abhorrent  to  the 
feeUngs  of  humanity  in  the  extreme.  The  loyalty  of  the  Creoles 
led  them  to  take  part  with  the  government,  notwithstanding  the 
•ppreMion  which  they  suffered,  on  an  occasion  when  it  was  in 
tiicir  power,  by  joining  with  the  Indians,  to  have  effected  a  poUti- 
cal  revolution. 

Before  this  insurrection  was  suppressed,  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment was  alarmed  by  civil  commotions  in  New  Granada.  In 
1781,  some  new  r»  >  and  additional  taxes,  adopted  by  Re- 

«ent«  Pinercs,  th«  were  opposed  by  almost  the  whole 

•n  of  the  province  of  Socorro.     An  armed  multitude, 
,ii2  to  seventeen  thousand,  marched  toward  Santa  Fo, 
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<:ryuig,  '•Loni:  li\t  flu-  king— death  to  our  bad  governors."  The 
viceroy  not  1)»  ii  i!  I.  to  oppose  them  in  arms,  had  recourse  to 
superstition:  i  op|NKsition  to  wittiin  about 

36  miles  of  t  d  ofbcini;  confronted  by  an 

army,  they  ui  t*    hh  i  ru  lite  archbishop,  in  his  pontifi- 

cal robes,  li«»Mm:i  tii*  i-  hands.     The  suddenness  and 

surprise  ol'tliH  apj.ral  t..  ilim  r«  li::i<'  -,  tilled  them  with 

awe  and  tnniiiity.     'I'hr  :u<  li!>i>lioj»,  .i  utiseh' of  the  happy 

moment,  proixi-^ed  a  <onrorenco  to  Don  Salvador  Plata,  tlieir 
leader,  which  nsnited  in  an  accommodation,  and  the  dispersion 
of  the  malerontents.  But  the  tenns  of  capitulation  were  not  ad- 
hered to.  These  indications  of  a  spirit  of  reform  and  freedom  in 
the  colonies  occasioned  the  greatest  jealousy  and  alarm  in  the 
court  of  Madrid,  and  the  adoption  of  such  severe  and  harsh  mea- 
sures to  suppress  it,  as  rather  tended  to  increase  the  evU.  Print- 
ing presses  were  prohibited,  even  in  towns  of  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  books  of  almost  every  description  were 
proflCfibed,  as  dangerous  and  seditious.  In  New  Granada,  several 
persons,  merely  on  suspicion  of  entertaining  revolutionary  dc- 
(  ted  to  the  torture  ;  and  similar  measures,  of  a 
wore  pursued  in  other  provinces,  all  of  which 
tended  to  iii  ■  rits  of  the  colonists.     Nothing 

was  done  to  <  ags,  or  redress  the  grievances  of 

which  they  coin|>iuiued,  or  wluch  even  had  die  appearance  of  re- 
fonning  any  of  the  jrhrin::  aliuses  that  every  where  prevailed. 
Power  and  eoerrj.  >  ■  only  means  made  use  of;  the  sword, 

the  rack,  and  tiie  n   _  n,  wert^  to  control  the  minds  as  well  as 

the  bodies  of  the  colonists,  and  convince  tliem  that  they  had  no 
greater  liberties,  no  other  rights,  than  those  of  submission  to  the 
will  of  an  arbitrary  tyranny. 

The  poUtical  events  which  occurred  in  Europe,  subsequently 
to  1778,  produced  a  spirit  of  political  inquiry  that  spread  over  that 
continent,  and  even  reached  the  shores  of  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  America,  where  light  and  lil)erty  had  so  long  been  proscribed 
and  shut  out,  as  th*;  trreatest  evils  that  could  afflict  the  human 
race.  Many  of  tin?  Spanish  Creoles  informed  themselves  witli 
the  history  and  the  principles  of  the    \  >  and  Frenrh  revo- 

lutions •  snd  the  more  they  beeaine  tl  with  liberty  tlic 

mot  tt  appeared,  and  tl»r  i  i-i.     "iu»u.s  the  tyraimy  of  the 

Sp;i  uial  government.     Kl'  \air.l  bysueh  sentiments,  and 

rel\  '  assurances  of  assb^tance  from  tl      ' 

from         ,       lamalion*  of  the  governor  of  Trim 

*  The  foUowinjr  intho  prorlam.itioii  rifrrn-f!  t<»  — "  Rv  virtuo  of  an  o(R- 

ctal  paiHT  roe«ived 

Irom  tnt-                                              i  ,  ,,nit:  Ma^ 

ie»tv  for  furcjjffi  anuir-*.  uateu  'in  April.  i<;»«,  \  hinol»c- 

Vol.  I.  H*   '        ' 
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rrcolee  it  CararmM,  in  1797,  fornifd  a  plan  to  rovoliitn>ni/«  tnai 
province.  WImmi  «n  the  eve  ofnmkinr^  tho  att»inpl  t«>  mrry  thtir 
plans  into  execution,  the  con«pinu-y  wuHdiscovcnMi,  iind  Don  M. 
Gual,  and  J.  M.  Etipana,  the  apparent  leaders,  rsrapi'd  tn  n 
neighbouring  iifland.  Two  yoarM  a(\er,  the  luttor,  huv 
preaumption  to  return  to  La  Cruayra,  was  seized,  condoim 
executed,  and  thus  became  one  of  the  first  martyrs  of*  Colouibuui 
liberty. 

It  had  long  been  a  favourite  project  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  aid  the 
emancipation  of  South  America,  and  to  open  a  trade  with  that 
country.  He  had  frequent  conferences  with  the  ex-Jcsuit,  Juan 
Pablo  Viscardi  Gusman,  a  native  of  Peru,  and  an  enthusiast  in 
favour  of  the  independence  of  America,  who  represented  the 
country  to  be  impatient  under  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  ripe  for  re- 
volt. He  also  pubUshed  in  London  an  appeal  to  his  countrymen, 
using  all  the  powers  of  his  eloquence  in  attempting  to  bring  them 
to  a  sense  of  their  degraded  condition.  The  British  ministry 
encouraged  general  Miranda  in  his  designs  to  revolutionize  Vene- 
zuela, and  aided  the  premature  expedition  which  he  fitted  out  in 
1801  ;  and  furnished  the  funds  for  that  which  he  afterward  fitted 
out  from  the  United  States  in  1806,  though  it  was  done  without 

^ence  to  orders,  and  fur  the  use  which  your  Excellencies  may  draw  from 
its  publication,  in  order  that  you  may  communicate  its  tenor,  which  is 
literally  as  follows  : — *  The  object  which  at  present  I  <  t  particu- 

larly to  recommend  to  your  attention,  is  the  means  u  it  be  best 

adapted  to  liberate  tKe  people  of  the  continent  near  tu  im-  iMandof  Trini- 
dad,  from  the  oppressive  und  tyrannic  system  which  supports,  with  so  much 
rigour,  the  monopoly  of  conunen-e,  under  the  title  of  exclusive  regiat«rs, 
which  their  government  licenses  demand  ;  also  to  draw  the  greatest  ad- 
vantsge"^  possible,  and  which  the  loral  situation  of  tlie  island  presents,  bv 
open  t  and  free  «•'  i  ion  with  the  other  part 

with  u'-e  to  the  <  f  the  British  nation,   li 

thi^  .;.!,.,....,  ■  ,..;ii  1 r,„K..„  .:..  . 

to  a  I  lion 

whi<  '  ri  of 

that  island  ;  under  tiie  uhniirance,  that  they  will  tuid  there  an  uUrtpot, 
or  general  magazine,  of  pvorv  sort  of  ffo^Kis  whatever.  To  this  end,  his 
Bntaimi*    *'  '  arrant  freedom  to  the 

ports  of  I  I  ■ 

"  With  :^ ,.      .     .  ...njrthespiriUof  thoee 

persone,  wtth  whom  you  are  m  corir  .  toward  encouraging  the 

mhahJtants  ff7  rmist  thr  npprrssirc  im  >    their  government y  I  hare 

litth  I  viiiy  In  tirtaia  thatyVihenever  thejfmrtin 

thaf  't:.  at  your  hands,  all  the  tuceours  to  h*  sx* 

ftct>  .  'I/,  hf  it  irith  forces,  or  u>Uk  arms  and  am- 

mum'f'  III-  ajignrnnce,  thai  the  views  of  his  Britan- 

nic M  :  'n  scrure  to  (hem  their  independence,  with- 

mil  ;  'y  orer  their  country,  nor  even  to  interfere. 

in  t;.     /■  .  nor  in  their  politicnJ,  civil,  or  religious 

Tights." 

THOMAS  PICTON,  *«.  Ar 

foerto  do  Espana  17'»7 
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tfa*  assistance  or  sanction  of  congress.  This  expedition  fiuled 
without  accomplishing  any  thing,  and  a  number  of  young  men 
frnrr^  t)ir>  United  States,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
\  ictims  of  their  own  credulity,  and  the  cruelty  of  tyranni- 
t  .^.  ].wT^er.  It  is  said,  that  during  Mr.  Adanis'  administration, 
the  Britiiih  ministry  made  proposals  to  our  government  to  assist 
in  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  which  did  not  meet 
a  &vourable  reception. 

The  failure  of  Miranda's  expedition  did  not  discourage  the  Bri> 
iish  government ;  for  in  1806,  Spain  then  being  in  alliance  with 
T"  i/i  the  war  which  prevailed  in  Europe,  they  fitted  out  a 

1  under  Sir  Momc  Popiiam,  which  entered  the  La  Plata 
on  ihc  25th  of  June,  and  anchored  about  twelve  miles  below 
Buenos  A\TPs,  where  the  troops  disembarked  without  opposition. 

'J"  :tant8,  and  the  viceroy  Soliemente,  were  filled  with 

ron  1.     After  experiencing  a  feeble  opposition  at  Rio 

tiiree  miles  fifom  ^e  city,  general  Bcresford  entered  the 
'    ^  uid  took  possession  of  the  citadel.     Don  J.  M.  Pueyre- 

don,  atterward  director,  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  hussars,  wa& 
the  only  officer  who  did  any  thing  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the 
English.  The  Spaniards,  on  learning  the  small  number  of  their 
enemies,  determined  to  expel  them.  The  viceroy  had  escaped 
to  Montevideo,  and  Liniers,  a  French  emigrant,  but  an  officer  iti 
the  Spanish  service,  passed  over  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river, 
exciting  the  people  to  arms.  The  viceroy  collected  one  thou- 
sand regulars,  which  he  joined  with  those  of  Limers,  to  whom  the 
command  of  the  united  forces  was  given.  With  these  troops,  Li- 
niiWji  ifimiediately  recrossed  the  river,  when  the  mhabitants  flock- 
ioj^uuDd  his  standard,  soon  enabled  him  to  attack  the  BritiBii 
with  great  effect,  compelling  them,  after  they  had  sustained  a  heavy 
Ion,  to  surrender,  on  the  12th  of  August,*  1806.  Soon  after  this 
event,  re-enforccments  arrived  from  the  Cape' of  Good  Hope, 
which  enabled  Sir  Home  Popham  to  reduce  Montevideo  by  storm. 

This  expedition,  as  appeared  from  the  trial  of  Sir  Home  Pop- 
ham,  was  not  expresshr  authorized  by  the  British  ministry,  but 
was  so  fiur  from  being  disapproved  of  by  them,  that  it  was  follow- 
ed up  by  a  bold  and  extensive  plan  of  conquest  Two  squadrons, 
each  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  one  commanded  by  general 
Whitlock,  the  other  by  general  Crawford,  were  fitted  out  for  the 
capture  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  after  accomphshing  this,  Crawlbrd 
had  received  orders  to  proceed  around  Cape  Horn,  and  capCurr 
Valparaiso;  and,  for  the  more  effectually  securing  their  cooqaest, 
to  estabiiah  nilitarj  poets  across  the  c<>  fVom  wnooe 

Ajrm  to  Valpanuso.    The  object  of  the  was  enlifeiy 

chaaMd  MBoe  1797 ;  bow  it  was  not  to  aid  liic  mliubitants  in  ee- 
tahliMhig  their  independence,  but  to  subjugate  thocomtry.  The 


comniamlors,  in  their  instniriionH  from  Mr.  Wiiidlmm,  secretary 
of  war,  worr  (lirerted  to  didcoiira^o  all  hopes  of  any  other  change 
jn  tlic  condition  of  f^"-"  « '"intrit's  tlian  tJiat  ofUicir  being  annex- 
ed to  the  crown  oM  itain.*' 

On  the  10th  of  iMa> ,  i-w7,  the  cxi)edition  uu(}rr .-, ;  ,^rnl  WWt- 
lock  arrived  at  Montevideo,  and  on  the  1 5th  of  J 1 1  mir  that 

under  gimeral  Crawford  arrived.  (General  \Vhitlo<  k,  who  asHumed 
the  chief  coninmnd,  had  now  under  his  control  uhout  ten  thousand 
of  the  best  troops  in  the  Uriti.Mh  service,  and  made  immediate  pre- 
muratioiis  for  attacking  the  capital.  'Vhe  vic»rov,  arriving  at 
buenoH  AyrcH,  was  o|)poscd  by  (li  os- 

ed  by  the  cahildo.     Linier.o,  bein:  id, 

was  assisted  by  the  inhabitants  in  luuking  gteut  ext  .  Ic- 

fend  the  capital.      Kvery  avenue  to  the  city  \vn<  f  l)y 

breastworks  of  hides,  from  rifteen  to  twenty  t  ill 

pieces  of  artillery  were  planted  on  the  houses,  \  ni- 

cadoed  and  formed  into  fortresses,  and  all  the  citizens  were  under 
anns.  The  British  having  landed  on  the  28tli  of  June,  traversed 
a  swampy  country  of  about  thirty  miles,  and  presented  them- 
selves on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July  in  front  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  British  general  having  formed  his  troops  m  a  Unc 
along  the  suburbs,  commenced  tlie  attack — and  never  were  men 
more  surprised  with  their  reception.  The  cannon,  planted  on 
the  trenches  which  intersected  the  streets,  poured  a  destructive 
fire  of  grape  on  the  advancing  columns,  while  from  the*  roofs  and 
>vindows  of  the  houses  they  were  assailed,  with  ap|> :"  '"•  ct, 

by  an  incessant  shower  of  musketry,  bombs,  and  hai  fs. 

As  the  Knglish  advanced  fuitlier  into  the  citj*,  they  expoicU  Uiem- 
selves  to  a  hotter  and  more  destructive  fire  ;  and  while  thus  ex- 
posed to  be  mowed  down,  the  enemy  were  out  of  their  reach,  and 
in  a  great  measure  secure  from  their  fire.  The  column  under 
general  Aiichmuty,  which  entered  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  af- 
ter a  sanguinary  conflict  took  possession  of  a  large  building  where 
bull-fights  wtrv  h-id  ;  iind  tliat  wliich  entered  tlie  south  part,  led 
by  general  I'mwford,  after  losing  one  half  its  number,  took  shel- 
ter in  a  large  church  ;  here  they  defended  themselves  for  some 
time,  but  finally  were  obliged  to  surrender.  The  British  in  Uiis 
engagement  lost  one-third  of  their  whole  army.  The  next  day 
an  armistice  was  concluded,  by  which  they  agreed  to  evacuate  the 
La  Plata  in  two  months. 

Never  was  there  a  more  complete  failure  of  an  expedition,  or 
perhaps  a  plan  of  conquest  founded  on  more  erroneous  concep- 
tions. The  British  ministry  expected  that  tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  so  unc^asy  under  the  Spanish  yoke  that  they  would 
flock  to  their  standards,  and  instnictions  were  given  general  Whit- 
'  Doeoment*  annexed  to  report  of  Whitlock'H  trial 


if< 
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lock  for  organizing  a  military  force  in  the  country.  But  instead 
of  this,  they  found  not  a  single  friend  ;  all  the  inhabitants  took 
arms,  and  manifested  a  most  violent  animosity  toward  them. 
They  refused  aHer  the  armistice  to  purchase  even  a  single  article 
of  their  merchandise,  altliou^h  at  the  very  time  they  were  sufler- 
ing  for  tlie  want  of  them.  Had  the  English  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  inhabitants  in  throwing  off*  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  cstabUshing 
the  independence  of  the  country,  ^|ie  expedition  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  proved  successhil,  and  thus  have  secured  to  Britain 
her  primary  object — the  trade  of  the  country. 

Notwitlistandiug  the  r  *  '  *    niination  of  this  enterprise,  another 
expedition  tjtill  more  t  was  prepared  for  the  same  ob- 

jec(.  "  fi nation  of  vviiich  Has  chajiged  by  the  breaking  out 

of  til  ion  of  Spain.     These,  and  other  attempts  made  on 

the  coa;>t  ot  the  Spanish  colonies,  induced  the  government  to 
adopt  measures  for  providing  a  larger  military  force  in  the  sea- 
ports ;  and  the  indications  of  a  revolutionary  spirit  which  had 
been  disclosed  so  alarmed  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  to  occasion 
■ew  military  regulations  for  the  greater  security  of  the  capital, 
tnd  to  enable  the  viceroys  and  generals  of  the  provinces  to  sup- 
port each  other  in  case  of  civil  commotions.  It  is  to  the  subver- 
sion of  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  by  Bonaparte,  that  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  world  is  indebted  for  the  independence  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, and  all  the  hopes  inspired  by  the  aucoessiul  and  patriotic  ca- 
reer it  has  hitherto  pursued,  for  its  preaent  condition  and  glorious 
prospects.  Thus  an  act  of  tyranny  and  usurpation  in  one  hemis- 
phere, was  rendered  conducive  to  the  establishment  of  Uberty  in 
another,  and  the  emancipation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  globe. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Geographical  descriptum  of  Ihe  country — its  mounUUnSf  rwer$j 
baySy  harbour* — ciimatey  soily  productions^  minu — ihs  tnmmg 
districts — annual  produce  of  the  mines — increase  since  ihe  mO' 
htUon — manner  of  working  them — commerce — articles  ofexpoT' 
taiion — duties  on  importations — manufactories. 

THE  Mexican  nation,  or  republic,  is  composed  of  the  provin- 
ces of  the  ancient  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain,  the  captain-gene- 
ralcy  of  Yucatan,  the  commandancies-general  of  the  eastern  and 
western  internal  provinces,  and  the  province  of  Chiapa,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  captain-generalcy  of  Guatemala.  This 
territory  extends  from  lat  15  to  lat.  42,  north,  or  about  1875 
miles  from  north  to  south.  On  the  northern  boundary  it  extends 
from  the  Red  River  to  the  Pacific,  a  distance  of  more  than  1000 
miles ;  its  least  breadth,  on  its  southern  boundary,  is  narrow,  not 
being  more  than  about  200  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  territory  of  tlie  United  States ;  on  the  east  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  on  the  south  by  the  states  of  the 
repubUc  of  Guatemala  ;  and  on  the  west  and  southwest  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Mexico,  like  the  countries  in  South  America,  is 
traversed  by  extensive  ranges  of  mountains,  which  much  resem- 
ble the  Andes  in  their  general  character,  but  from  latitude  IS'* 
near  the  Pacific,  to  latitude  40®  north,  these  ranges  present  some 
peculiar  characteristics,  which  distinguish  them  from  most  other 
mountains  in  the  world.  A  broad  elevated  plain,  or  tract,  called 
table-land,  prevails  through  this  vast  region,  at  the  elevation  of 
from  6  to  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     There  are  many 
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intervcniiig  valleys,  watered  by  rivers  or  lakes,  that  intersect  this 
tract  of  table-land,  extending  more  than  1500  miles,  and  termi- 
nating  at  about  latitude  40^,  where  it  imperceptibly  declines  to  the 
north.  Many  lofty  elevatiooa  on  these  ranges,  particularly  the 
frroup  in  the  central  plain,  or  table-land,  between  Meuco  and  th<: 
rity  nf  Cordora,  one  of  which,  called  the  Popocatepetl,  or  siD«)k(; 
17716  feet  in  height;  and  another,  called  the  Star 
1 7371  feet  There  are  five  burning  volcanic  moun- 
imiM  Hi  Mexjco ;  the  Ouzaba,  Popocatepetl,  Tustla,  Jorullo,  and 
Colinia  ;  but  they  are  not  oflen  subject  to  eruptions,  and  earth- 
quakes seMom  occur. 

Huthe  iOth  degree  of  north  latitude,  at  an  elevation  of  15000 
feet,  is  a  region  of  perpetual  snow ;  and  in  the  month  of  January 
the  region  of  snow  descends  to  the  elevation  of  12000  feet,  and 
sometimes  snow  falls  at  Mexico  and  YalladoUd,  which  are  more 
ti.nn  'Ai\(\  feet  lower.  On  the  declivities  of  the  Cordillera  there 
V  occur  fogs  and  humid  winds.  The  western  descent 
liuiii  iiir  table-lands,  toward  Acapulco,  is  gradual,  and  affords  a 
constant  and  regular  cliange,  from  a  cold  to  a  hot  climate.  This 
descent  is  so  gradual  and  regular  that  a  road  mii;ht  be  made  fit  for 
cafriages  ;  but  the  descent  on  the  eastern  decUvity,  toward  Vera 
Cruz,  is  rapid  and  steep,  and  hitherto  has  been  passable  only  by 
mules  ;  this  descent,  however,  woukl  be  passable  for  carriages, 
if  the  snpefb  causeway,  which  was  conunianced  aboat  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  should  ever  be  completed. 

On  the  maritime  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexito,  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  the  surface  of  the  country  is  low,  and  di- 
versified with  hills.  The  peninsula  of  Yucatan  is  principally  a 
level  tract  of  country  ;  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  republic, 
bofftoJBg  on  the  United  States,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  great 
rtrers  are  extensive  plains,  and  level  tnkcta.  There  are  also  many 
large  expansions  of  level  land  on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific,  both 
on  the  coast  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers. 

The  maritime  waters  of  Mexico  are  extensive  and  valuable, 
.ifibrding  the  greatest  ftcilities  for  commerce  and  navigation.  On 
the  west  and  southwest  the  country  borders  on  the  great  Pacific 
lor  more  than  3000  r>  ',  >nd  from  this  coast  projects  the  un- 
rivalled peomsula  o!  la,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  10  degrees 
of  ktttade,  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  coast,  forming  a  most 
mafniiicent  gulf  of  that  name.  On  the  east,  the  country  boi^ 
ders  extensi^  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  great  inkand  sea  of 
the  American  continent  From  this  coast,  likewise,  projects 
another  peninsula,  called  Yucatan,  which  is  also  of  great  extent, 
and  forms  the  bay  of  Campeitthy.  In  addition  to  the  waters  of 
two  oceans,  the  Mexican  leriftories  aie  watered  by  numerous 
rivers  and  lakes;  bnt  few  of  the  rivers  are  valuable  for  navigatiea. 
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The  laraest  is  the  Rio  del  Norte,  which  rides  near  the  head  wa* 
teM  of  the  AriBaoaas,  and,  uHer  a  course  of  nearly  1800  miles  in  a 
•outheaateriy  direction,  disrhiirges  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of 
Meaco.  In  its  course  this  nohlc  river  watern  an  extensive  val- 
ley, and,  like  the  Mississippi,  has  its  annua)  freshets. 

To  the  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  are  the  Colorado  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  the  Brassos,  which  take  their  rise  in  the  high- 
lands, near  the  border  of  the  United  States,  and  after  a  course  of 
700  miles,  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Fur- 
ther east  are  the  Red  River  and  the  Snbine,  each  of  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  republic.  • 

To  the  south  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  Uie  most  considerable  river 
is  the  Tampico,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  large  streams, 
called  the  l*anuco  and  Montezuma,  which  water  a  great  extent  of 
country.  The  united  waters  of  these  two  rivers  are  discharged 
into  the  bay  or  lake  of  Tampico.  The  Tula,  one  of  the  head 
branches  of  the  Montezuma,  has  its  source  in  the  mountains,  near 
the  valley  of  Mexico.  South  of  the  river  Tampico,  is  lake  Tam- 
^ua,  which  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Rio 
Tuspa.  The  next  most  considerable  river  is  the  Rio  de  Xama- 
pa,  which  discharges  its  waters  a  short  distance  below  Vera 
Cruz.  There  are  numerous  other  smaller  rivers,  which  intersect 
tlie  extensive  maritime  border  of  the  eastern  coast ;  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  Guascuaico,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  latitude  180  30^  There  is  an  excellent  harbour  at 
the  mouth  of  this  river,  and  there  is  said  also  to  be  ;  hie 

route  for  a  canal  by  the  head  waters  of  this  stream,  i  j.  of 

Tehuantepec,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  16c  30^  The  isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepec  is  about  125  miles  wide  ;  and  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain  on  the  isthmus  both  oceans  may  be  seen  in  a 
clear  day.  Further  east,  are  tlie  Tabasco,  Oeozingo,  and  the 
Rio  Chiatlan,  all  considerable  streams,  which  empty  into  the  bay 
of  Campeachy. 

The  greatest  river  that  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Pacific 
in  the  Mexican  republic,  is  the  Colorado  of  the  west,  which  rises 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  latitude  40  N.,  near  the  head  waters 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  is  formed  by  two  branches,  of  which 
the  eastern  is  called  the  Nabojoa,  and  the  western,  Zaguananas, 
and  in  its  course  it  receives  another  large  branch,  called  the  Gila. 
The  waters  of  the  Colorado,  after  running  a  course  of  nearly 
1000  miles,  are  discharged  into  the  Gulf  of  Cali'  ide 

33  N.  and  are  said  to  be  navigable  for  sea  V(  Ics. 

The  next  most  considerable  river  is  the  Santiago,  which  unites 
with  the  Pacific  in  latitude  21©  30'  N.  The  principal  head 
branch  of  this  river  is  Rio  Larma,  which  has  its  source  within  20 
miles  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  posses  through  lake  Chapala, 
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ts  entire  course  being  nearly  600  miles.  The  whole  coast  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  intersected  with 
rivers,  soi  '  '  '  Jure  navigable,  and  aflbrd  good  harbours. 
The  Chi  I  ruost  important,  from  tlie  circumstance  of 

its  uniting  wiili  tlie  bay  Tehuantepec,  already  mentioned.  The 
largest  Uko  m  Mexico  is  the  Chapala,  situated  in  latitude  20  N., 
'{uare  miles.  The  river  Santiago  pours  out  of 
are  five  lakes  in  the  valley  of  Mexico ;  Chal- 
CO,  at  ilie  i*outiiern  extremity  of  the  valley,  covers  60  square 
miles  ;  this  lake  has  no  outlet,  and  is  separated  by  a  dike  from  a 
long  narrow  lake,  called  Xochiuiilco,  which  approaches  witliin 
four  and  a  half  miles  of  the  capital.  Lake  Tezcuco,  which  was 
formerly  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present,  lies  north  of  Chalco, 
and  contains  77  square  miles  ;  the  waters  are  shallow,  generally 
not  more  than  from  nine  to  sixteen  feet  deep,  and  at  some  places 
much  less.  Lake  San  Christobal  lies  less  than  a  mile  from  Tez- 
cuco, in  a  northwest  direction,  and  covers  27  square  miles  ;  and 
three  miles  further  northwest,  is  Lake  Zumpango,  which  covers 
10  square  miles.  The  river  Guantitlan,  the  present  source  of  the 
Mod*  ^      1  rly  emptied  itself  into  this  lake ;  but  to  pre- 

vent -  course  was  diverted  out  of  tlie  valley.    Mexi- 

co ^  I V  from  inundations  during  its  early  history,  and 

to  f.i  !  it  was  proposed,  in  1607,  to  turn  the  waters 

ind  those  of  Lake  Zumpango  out  of  tlie 
:  il  unsuccessful  attempts,  this  great  work 
^v  t  -  '  I  in  i  7b3.     The  whole  longtli  of  the  drain  is  twelve 

niii*  ir-fii'ths  ;  at  the  top  it  is  from  280  to  360  feet  wide, 

but  narrow  at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  depth  for  more  than  two  miles 
is  from  100  to  300  feet ;  and  for  more  than  half  a  mile  from  150 
to  200  feet ;  this  canal  is  called  the  drain  of  Muchuetoca,  and  has 
since  been  extended  to  lakes  San  Christobal  and  Tezcuco.  The 
other  lakes  are  Pascuaro,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  near  Vallado- 
Jid,  and  Panas  and  Mextillan,  in  Durango. 

The  principal  port  on  the  Mexican  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  is  the 
ancient  one  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  nearest  Atlantic  port  to  the  city  of 
Mexico.  The  harbour  of  Vera  Cruz  is  very  insecure,  altliough 
formerly  the  port  where  the  Spanish  galleons  or  flota  entered. 
To  the  north  of  Vera  Cruz  is  the  much  frequented  port  of  Tam- 
pico,  AtiMUed  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  of  that  name,  312 
miles  northeast  of  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and  on  the  oppotAte  side 
of  the  river,  or  bay,  is  the  port  of  Altamira.  From  Rio  Tampi- 
CO,  the  Mexican  coast,  which  extends  nearly  800  miles  in  a  north- 
east' tion  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sabine,  is  indented  by 
mail)  ;...[...  J  harbours,  but  there  are  only  a  few  settlements.  To 
the  south  of  Vera  Cruz  are  the  ports  of  Alvarado  and  Guascual- 

Vor    f.  9  N 
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ro  nt  tht*  mihmus  of  Tehuantcpec  and  Cainpcachy,  on  ^  peui^ 
h\x\ '  in. 

'1  ..V  ,  >•'  '><"^«  '^n  'ho  Pacific,  are  the  bays  of  Tehuaote- 

|HH!  nnd  I  latitude  190  12^  and  San  Bias,  in 

north  '  •    '  MTi  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  which 

recr  ivcr  Santiago.     Above  San  Bias, 

in  (hf  iiiiii  oi  V  uiiiorni.i,  uktc  ure  niuny  good  harbours,  but  few 
considerable  ><ettlenient9. 

CUtnaie, — Tho  climate  of  that  part  of  Mexico  which  is  included 
within  the  tropical  regions,  hns  but  two  sca.'^onf*,  the  wet  and  the 
dry;  the  rainy  season  commences  the  begiiin  T,i„e,  and 

lasts  for  four  or  five  month.'^ ;  the  remainder  of  t  (\r\'  and 

pleasant.     The  first  rains  are  accomj'  m  al 

explosions,  and  on  thrir  approach  thr  .rta 

on  the  Pacific  con  retreat  to  tli*  lere  the 

climate  is  known  ;  most  humid.      i  is  of  the 

coast  witliin  the  tropics  possess  a  hot  climate,  and  are  the  most 
tmhealthy  to  strangers  from  northern  latitudes.  The  coast  of  the 
Pacific  is  warmer  than  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  same  dc- 
|riee  of  latitude,  with  the  exception  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan, 
idlich  is  warm,  dry,  and  very  healthy.  The  highlands  at  the  ele- 
vation of  four  or  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  en- 
joy perpetually  a  soil  spring-like  temperature,  which  never  varies 
more  than  eij^^ht  or  nine  degrees.  The  climate  of  this  region  is 
very  salubrious,  but  it  is  oflen  enveloped  in  thick  fogs.  At  the 
elevation  of  seven  thousand  feet,  another  climate  commences,  the 
mean  temperature  of  which  is  about  60  degrees.  The  city  of 
Mexico  is  in  this  region,  which  is  healthy,  and  yields  abundantly 
the  productions  of  both  tropical  and  temperate  regions. 

The  mean  temperature  of  tlie  table-lands,  within  the  tropics,  at 
an  elevation  of  about. one  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
i»ea,  is  77  of  Fahrenheit.  From  the  peculiar  geographical  cha- 
racter of  tliis  country,  it  possesses,  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude, 
all  the  varieties  of  climate,  from  the  regions  of  perpetual  frost,  to 
the  continual  and  intense  heat  of  a  tropical  sun.  This  is  an  ad- 
vantage enjoyed  by  few  countries  in  the  world,  and  would  have 
appeared  strange  and  incredible  to  the  ancients,  who  suppose^l 
the  tropical  regions  to  be  uninhabitable,  in  consequence  of  their 
intense  beat.  The  climate  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Mexico  pos- 
fiesses  almost  perfect  uniformity  a^  to  ht^at  and  cold. 

On  the  coasts,  particularly  on  the  Pacific,  the  tropical  heat  pre- 
vails, and,  near  Acapulco,  the  climate  is  the  hottest  and  most  un- 
healthy in  the  world  ;  on  the  table-land,  at  an  elevation  of  from 
about  4000  to  5000  feet,  there  prevails  perpetual  spring ;  the 
temperature  being  uniformly  soft  and  spring-like,  and  seldom  va 
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rie«  more  than  nine  rlormpq.  Hero  the  mean  temperature, 
throughout  the  whoI<  rom  60o  to  70o,  and  the  extremes 

of  heat  and  cold,  and  wit^  ^^^tming  varieties  of  the  seasons,  aro 
wholly  unknown.     Many  sections  of  the  tahle-lands  suffer  se- 
verely from  drought,  and  this  is  particularly  th^  ^-^  ^^  v  -''i  mu  h 
of  the  country  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Calr 
an  ve  arid  districts,  condemned  to  perpci'i 

T'  m  and  northeastern  sections  of  the  fedi  I  i 

cIj!  .the  United  States,  healthy  and  pr^  1  ho 

Co  :.'  on  the  Pacific,  extending  to  the  •  o  of 

north  ;  1^  to  the  Mexican  Union, 

much  I  lie  same  degree  of  latitude  fM.  , 

ai:  '  li  and  salubrious  climate,  a  fertile  boil,  and 

is  i  M  ultural,  and  mrtallic  productions. 

rr'^ili!  iioris. — The  table-iund  is  good;  and,  when 

it  1-  I    '       I  irid.  v^rv  productive;  a..  '  it.s  and  grains  of  tlio 

no  :^;rica  and  Europe  are  produced  at  the  ele- 

va'u  ,..  ..  u  v..  .  . .  ^ijove  the  level  of  the  son,  wliilst  the  low  coun- 
try, bordering  on  the  coast,  yields  in  proportion  all  the  produc- 
tion '♦'  tropics.  Maize,  a  sort  of  Indian  com,  is  common  to 
b<  extensively  cultivated  in  the  low  country,  two  crops 

b«  I  "v.     It  la  the  principal  staple  of  the  country, 

ati  fiils,  Humboldt  says  ''there  is  a  famine  in 

31  NNheiit  is  cultivated  with  success  on  ti         '  '    '      !, 

ry  '^y  yiold  abundantly,  and  where  it  is  pi 

ri;:  rJs  ahnoiJt  incr-  !<len.s.      i  / 

of  !!cnt     The  s'  is  also  su« 

cultivated  on  tiie  tdMe-l.ind,  v:  M.se  produces,  in  grtiat 

profusion,  all  tiie  vegetables  aii<i  i  the  temperate  climates 

of  America  iuid  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  are  growins,  in  the 
lower  sections,  all  the  fruits  of  tlie  tropics,  in  equal  abundance. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  with  success  on  the  high  lands,  as  weD  as 
the  low.  The  olive  and  the  vine  both  succeed  well,  but  are  not 
extensively  cultivated  ;  and  Uie  country  is  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco,  indigo,  and  silk ;  but  the  two  last  articles  arc 
entirely  neglected,  and  the  fu'ot  has  suffered  much  from  the  re- 
strictions of  tlie  Spanish  government.  The  potato  is  raised  in 
the  high  country,  and  the  yam  and  sweet  potato  in  both  high  and 
low ;  rice,  the  banana  plant,  aixl  r  root,  arc  produced  abun- 

dantly in  the  low  country,  nnd  tant  articles  of  ft>od,  ex- 

cept wi'  illy  on  Indian  corn.  The 

bannrn  uts,  bct  into  tlie  ground, 

an  iitiiy  ul"  nutritive   food,  in  propor- 

ti"  to  1,  and  of  potatoes,  as  44  is  to 

1.      1 :  r  11th  month,  and  is  prepared  for 

use  in  '  d  liko  th<'  p««tati>.  dnod  and  potuid- 
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ed  into  flour,  or  prrserved  like  fign,  by  exposure  to  the  «un,  yv^^"'h 
gjifet  it  tlic  appearance  aiid  odour  of  Binoked  ham.  The  \ 
a  wpedeB  of  pimento,  fonnM  another  very  essential  article  of  M 
can  agriculture  ;  it  abounds  on  the  eastern  declivities  of  li 
ble-knds,  in  the  iutendancies  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Ouxaca.  h  is 
generally  cultivated  by  the  Indians.  The  medicinal  root,  jalap, 
wliich  derives  its  name  from  the  district  of  tlalupa,  is  found  in 
shady  valleys,  near  the  mountains,  and  dclif^hts  in  a  temperate 
climate.  The  cochineal  insect,  one  of  the  richest  articles  of 
Mexican  commerce,  is  also  reared  extensively  in  Oaxaca.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  country  between  San  Luis  and  Tnmpico 
is  laid  out  as  grazing  farms,  where  an;  raised  great  numbers  of 
horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  sheep.  The  great  valley  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  is  also  said  to  be  very  favourable  for  grazing,  and  the 
agriciUtural  productions  of  temperate  climates.  There  are  many 
other  sections  of  tlie  Mexican  federation  equally  favourable  for 
grazing,  and  the  country  is  well  supplied  with  domestic  animals, 
such  as  horses,  cattJe,  mules,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine. 

The  table-lands  of  Mexico  are  intersected  by  many  rich  and 
fertile  valleys,  affording  inexhaustible  resources  for  agriculture. 
Among  tlie  most  important,  is  tlmt  of  Mexico,  in  w iiich  is  situated 
the  great  city  of  the  same  nanie  ;  being  230  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  having  an  elevation  of  7400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  This  valley  encloses  five  lakes,  which  communicate  by  a 
drain,  or  canal,  with  the  river  Montezuma.  There  Ure  many 
other  fertile  valleys  interspersed  among  the  table-lands,  among 
which  the  great  valley,  watered  by  the  river  Santiago,  and  its 
branches,  is  represented  to  be  one  of  the  richest,  most  fertile,  and 
liighly  cultivated  districts  in  Mexico. 

Mines, — The  metallic  treasures  of  Mexico  surpass  those  of 
any  other  country  for  their  abundance  and  excellence.  Baron 
Humboldt  says,  that  "there  arc  three  thousand  mines  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  already  discovered  in  Moiuco ;"  and  lie  supposes 
that  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  country  great  mineral  wealth 
will  yet  be  discovered  in  the  rocks  of  secondary  formation. 

The  following  are  the  thirteen  most  considerable  mining  ci« 
tricts  in  Mexico : — 

1.  Guanaxuato,  near  a  cny  of  the  same  name. 

2.  Catorce,  in  the  intendaocy  of  San  Luis  Pot^.. 

3.  Zazatecas,  near  a  city  of  the  SMne  nnmc 

4.  Real  del  IMonte,  in  Mexico. 
6.  Bolanos,  in  Cuadalaxara. 

6.  Guarisainey,  in  Durango. 

7.  Sombrercte,  in  Zacatecas. 

8.  Tasco,  in  Mexico. 

9.  Ralopilas,  in  Durango. 
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10.  Zimapan,  in  Mexico. 

11.  Fresnillo,  in  Zacatecan. 

12.  Ramos,  in  Stdi  hum  Potosi. 

1 3.  Parml,  in  Durango. 

'J  ountains  in  Mexico,  which  produces  the  great- 

c«(t  V  or,  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of  21<^  and 

titude;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  metallic 
I  •  and  Peru  are  placed  in  botli  hemispheres  at 
about  the  same  distance  ficom  the  equator.  The  mine  of  Yalen- 
ciana,  at  Guanaxidtto,  is  supposed  to  be  the  richest  in  Mexico, 
and  has  furnished,  iji  a  common  year,  from  four  to  six  milUons  of 
dollars  in  silver,  and  from  two  to  three  milUons  of  dollars  in  gold. 
The  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  was  estimated,  be- 
fore the  revolution,  at  twenty-two  milUons  of  dollars,  (about  ten 
times  more  than  is  afforded  by  all  the  mines  in  Europe,)  of  which 
Guanaxuato,  Catorce,  and  Zacatecas,  yield  eleven  milhons.  In 
years  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  the  mines  of  Mexico  have  pro- 
duced annually  twenty-two  miUions  of  dollars  in  silver,  and  about 
one  million  in  gold,  and  in  1796  the  silver  mines  attained  their 
maximtin  Ided  twenty-five  millions  six  hundred  and  for- 

ty-four ;  .   dollars.     The  gold  is  produced  principally  by 

washing  tiie  earth  and  sand.  Some  native  gold  is  found  in 
vmas  in  the  province  of  Oaxaca;  but  the  greater  part  is  ob- 
tained in  veins  of  silver  ore.  The  silver  ore  is  not  rich  in  any 
of  the  Mexican  mines;  masses  of  native  silver  have  been 
found,  but  very  rarely  ;  the  average  proportion  of  silver  is  three 
or  four  ounces  in  sixteen  hundred  ouiu:es  of  ore.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century  the  entire  coinage  of  gold 
and  silver,  in  Mexico,  was  only  about  five  milhons  of  dollars 
annually  ;  since  which  period  the  product  has  been  constantly  in- 
creasing, and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  amount- 
ed to  six  times  that  quantity.  The  increase  and  extension  of  the 
mining  operations  were  astonishingly  great  from  1790  to  the 
commencement  of  the  late  revolution.  Tne  cause  of  this  increase 
Hun  ■  t tributes  "  to  the  increase  of  population  on  the  table- 

lam  i  '^ress  of  knowledge  and  national  industry,  the  free- 

dom of  trade  conceded  to  America  in  1778,  the  ^ility  of  pro- 
curing at  a  cheap  rate  the  iron  and  steel  necessary  for  the  mines, 
the  f«l  oftbe  price  of  mercuiTf  the  disoorery  of  the  mines  of  Ya- 
lenciana  and  Catorce,  and  the  establiahment  of  the  Tnbunal  de 


The  mining  operations  are  carried  on  by  individuals.  When  a 
person  discorered  a  mine,  and  his  claim  to  the  discovery  was  es- 
tabUsbed  by  the  nroper  tribunal,  the  king  granted  him  a  district 
of  land  artMmd  the  mine,  in  the  direction  of  the  vein  ;  and  for* 
merly  granted  to  him  also  a  certain  number  of  Indians  to  work 

9» 
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the  mine.  The  proprietors  were  obliged  to  pay  one-tenth  of  tiie 
product  to  the  kiiig,  and  one  and  a  half  per  cent  beeidet,  together 
with  ttie  coinage  and  seigniorage.  The  working  of  a  mine  it  a 
most  extensive  coocem,  and  attended  with  iminon«e  enanae, 

of  V  alen- 


requires  a  vast  capital.  In  the  mine  of  Valen- 
there  were,  before  the  revolution,  eighteen  hundred  work- 
men  in  the  interior  of  the  mine ;  an  administrator,  with  a  salary 
of  twelve  tiioustmd  dollars ;  an  overseer,  a  number  of  under- 
oversewty  and  nine  miners.  The  expense  of  powder  alone,  for 
this  mine,  baa  amounted  to  about  ciglity  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
steel,  for  the  implements,  to  twenty-seven  thousand.  When 
Humboldt  visited  tliis  mine  in  1803,  a  new  draught-pit  was  open- 
ing, which  was  to  be  siuik  to  the  astonishing  depth  of  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth ; 
it  was  eighty-seven  feet  in  circumference,  and  estimated  to  cost 
one  miUion  of  dollars.  At  this  time  it  was  sunk  six  hundred  and 
three  feet,  and  it  was  calculated  to  take  twelve  years  to  complete 
it  The  mines  are  sometimes  obliged  to  be  abandoned,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  influx  of  water,  and  pumps,  of  a  vast  size  and 
breadth,  are  used  to  raise  the  water  from  the  shafts,  of  immense 
depth.  A  pump  was  lately  cast  at  Cincinnati,  in  the  United  States, 
for  a  mine  in  Mexico,  of  one  thousand  feet  in  length,  consisting 
of  pieces  of  ten  feet  each.  The  profits  of  the  mines  are  very 
great ;  there  have  been  individuals  whose  income  from  them  has 
been  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars  annually,  and  some 
of  the  great  proprietors  have  enjoyed  a  revenue  of  nearly  threo 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  war,  which  deranged  all  kinds  of  industry,  was  particularly 
fatal  to  the  mining  interests  ;  tlie  machinery  in  most  of  the  mines 
having  been  destroyed,  and  the  business  wholly  abandoned.  It 
is  said  tliat  in  1S21  the  entire  coinage  in  Mexico  did  not  exceed 
six  millions  of  dollars.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  present 
government  great  exertions  have  been  made  to  revive  Uie  mining 
operations,  for  wluch  the  republic  is  indebted  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree to  Mr.  Alman,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  statesmen  in  Mexico.  He  very  justly  considers  the 
business  of  mining  as  one  of  the  most  important  interests  of 
Mexico,  regarding  it,  however,  only  in  the  light  of  an  extensive 
roani'  vhich  could  supply  the  most  important  staple  of  the 

natifv  same  time,  by  the  employment  of  a  large  popula- 

'  irket  for  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  thus  promote 

:  r  M  t  agriculture.     Alman  was  one  of  the  deputies  sent 

from  I»  xico  to  the  Cortes  of  Spain  in  1820.  Whilst  in  Europe, 
he  visited  Paris  and  I^iondon,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  com- 
panies for  working  the  mines.  In  the  latter  place  he  succeeded 
in  estah'i^' ;•  •  ■    ompany  railed  the  *' United  Mexican  Mining 
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Association/*     By  (he  laat  report  of  the  secretary  it  appears  that 
three  of  these  com-  \ave  been  foriiied  in  Englaiiid,  and  one 

in  Germany,  for  n.  rposes  in  Mexico,  and  that  the  mines 

-t)f  Guanaxuato,  Valeuciaiia,  Del  Monte,  Rayas,  Cata,  Sirena, 
and  Catorce,  are  now  in  operation,  and  large  capitals  inrested.* 
The  mines  of  Conception  and  Temascakepec  have  been  drained 
by  tiers  of  lifting  pumps,  operated  by  steam.  The  machinery  for 
the  latter  mine  was  made  in  New-York,  and  is  of  thirty  horse 
power;  and  three  hundred  yards  of  cast-iron  pipe  was  contracted 
for  at  the  foundry  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1825,  for  the  mioo 
in  Catorce.  Its  cost  is  10,000  dollars.  The  want  of  wood  near 
many  of  the  mines  is  an  objection  to  the  use  of  steam-engines, 
and  animal  power  has  to  be  employed.  During  the  year  past  a 
company  was  formed  in  Baltimore,  and  an  adequate  capita]  sub- 
Fcribed  for  purchasing  and  working  some  valuable  mines  in  the 
valley  of  Temascaltepec,  about  100  miles  from  Mexico.  They 
have  been  examined  by  several  persons  from  the  United  States, 
who  give  them  a  preference  over  those  purchased  by  the  British 
companies,  on  account  of  the  water  power  which  can  be  applied 
to  work  the  various  machines.  They  have  engaged  their  ma- 
chinery at  West  Point,  which  is  to  be  finished  and  shipped  from 
New- York  in  April,  1826. 

During  the  colonial  system,  a  duty  of  11  1-2  per  cent  was 
paid  on  the  products  of  the  mines,  which,  in  1822,  was  re- 
duced to  3  per  cent  Some  of  the  members  of  the  present  Mex- 
ican congress  doubted  the  expediency  of  this  measure,  thinking 
that  the  duty  on  the  exportation  of  specie  should  even  be  raised 
higher  than  its  former  rate,  to  prevent  the  country  being  drained 
of  the  precious  metals.  This  occanoned  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  examine  into  this  important  subject,  who  have  late- 
ly submitted  to  the  congress  a  very  able  report  They  accord 
in  their  views  with  those  of  the  secretary,  and  express  a  decided 
opinion,  that, considered  in  reference  either  to  the  reventie,or  the 
"the  precious  metals  in  the  country,  to  raise  the  duty 

tation  of  poUl  and  silver  is  a  measure  hi<rh!y  inoxpe- 
di«nt     To  prevent  ay  i  having  a  free  \  re- 

tnininjj  it  in  the  countiv  ^ y  duties, would  <  t  of 

iig  it  less  valuable  m  Mexico  ttiau  in  other  parts  of  the 
.  —this  would  not  only  prove  detrimental  to  v/orking  tlic 
mines,  but  have  a  very  pernicious  influence  on  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  counUy*.  Gold  and  silver  in  Mexico  ought 
only  to  be  regarded  as  the  products  of  a  valuable  and  extensive 
manufactory;  consequeatly,  not  only  its  interest,  but  that  of  the 
country,  should  indaee  the  government  to  open,  for  the  products 
of  this  manufactory,  the  mariiet  of  the  world. 

'  North  Amerfaaa  lUriew  ibr  October,  182r>. 
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The  ^ust  and  enlightened  views  of  the  Mexican  congrMa  on 
thia  subject,  is  an  honourable  testimony  to  their  wisdoin,  and  af- 
fords the  strongest  evidence  of  the  rapidly  increaamg  protperity 
of  the  nation.  Under  the  auspices  of  a  free  government. 


inff  such  sound  and  liberal  principles,  the  mining  operations  in 
Meneo  will  in  a  few  years  become  as  extensive  and  productive 
as  at  the  most  favourable  periods  during  the  coloniul  government; 
and  at  no  distant  period  the  products  of  the  mine«  will  undoubtr 
ediy  exceed  what  has  ever  yet  been  realized.  Whilst  this  will  en- 
sure the  prosperity  of  Mexico,  it  will  promote  an  extensive  com- 
merce with  tlie  United  States.  The  revival  of  the  mining  ope- 
rations has  given  activity  to  the  districts  in  which  the  mines  arc 
situated,  and  restored  to  the  almost  desolated  towns  a  part  of  that 
population  of  which  the  war,  and  the  suspension  of  the  mining 
inttrests,  had  deprived  them.  At  the  celebrated  mine  of  Valen- 
ciana,  the  Anglo  Mexican  company,  in  the  summer  of  1825, 
were  emplojring  fifteen  hundred  Indians,  and  the  number  was  con- 
t^tantly  increasing.  The  shaft  was  drained  to  the  depth  of  270 
yards,  and  almost  1200  cargoes  of  ore,  3001bs.  weight  each, 
were  obtained  weekly.  The  city  of  Guanaxuato,  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  mine,  containing  previous  to  the  revolution,  80,000  inhabit- 
ants, had  been  reduced  to  15  or  20,000  ;  but  its  population,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  mining  company,  has  doubled,  and 
is  still  rapidly  increasing.  The  mineral  treasures  of  Mexico  are 
literally  inexhaustible,  and  the  powerful  impetus  which  will  be 
given  to  industry  and  enterprise,  by  a  free  and  enlightened  govern- 
ment, a  free  ingress  of  foreigners,  and  freedom  of  commerce, 
must  in  a  few  years  produce  astonishing  results  in  the  mining  in- 
terests of  Mexico.  The  career  of  prosperity  which  is  opening 
to  the  Mexican  nation  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  cannot  fail  of  having  an  important  and  bene- 
ficial influence  on  our  commerce  and  manufactures.  Mines  of 
iron,  lead,  copper,  and  quicksilver,  abound  in  Mexico,  but  have 
always  been  neglected,  so  that  iron  and  quicksilver,  of  which 
great  quantities  are  used  in  the  mines,  have  been  imported.  Du- 
ring the  late  war,  such  was  the  scarcity  of  iron,  that  it  sold  for 
forty  dollars  per  hundred,  and  steel  as  high  as  two  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars. 

Uommerce. — The  commerce  of  Mexico  is  now  free  to  all  na- 
tions in  amity  with  the  republic.  The  external  commerce  is 
cipally  carried  on  from  the  ports  of  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  Ah 
rado,  and  Campeachy,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  Acapulco 
and  San  Bias,  on  the  Pacific.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Mexico 
is  carried  on  chiefly  in  foreign  vessels,  principally  in  those  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  On  the  western  coast,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Manilla  commerce,  a  coasting  trade  is  carried  on 
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^ith  Guatemala,  principally  from  Son  Bias,  and  a  small  trade 
with  Guayaquil,  Luna,  and  Chili ;  and  although  the  ports  on  the 
Pacific  coast  arc  extremely  good,  the  coasting  trade  is  incoo' 
siderable. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  which  is  strongly  demonstrative  of  the 
^-ant  of  conunercial  enterprise  among  the  Mexicans,  that  whilst 
the  British  and  th«  dtizeiis  of  the  United  States  traverse  one  half 
of  the  globe  to  pursoe  a  profitable  whale  fishery,  in  their  own 
walers/  the  Mexioeos  have  never  engaged  m  this  pursuit.  The 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  present  government,  in  a  report  to 
Congress,  in  Nov.  1823,  adverts  to  this  subject,  and  suggests  the 
propriety  of  granting  to  foreign  vessels,  fitted  out  on  the  Mexican 
coast,  the  same  privileges  as  are  granted  to  native  citizens,  as  an 
encouregeinent  to  the  trade.  Under  the  colonial  system,  the 
•id  trade  with  Mexico  was  extensive,  oflen  amounting, 
'  line  of  peace,  to  one-third  of  the  regular  commerce.     It 

was  carried  on  principally  with  the  ports  of  Cani|>eachy  and  Vera 
Cruz.  Early  in  tlie  nineteenth  century  the  importation  into 
Mexico,  including  the  contraband  trade,  was  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  exportations,  exclusive  of 
specie,  amounted  to  six  millions.  The  mines  produced  about 
twenty-three  millions,  which,  ai\cr  deducting  eight  or  nine  mil- 
hons  on  the  account  of  the  government,  was  sufficient  to  liquidate 
the  balance  of  trade,  and  leave  one  million  in  the  country. 

The  principal  articles  of  exportation  at  Vera  Cruz,  on  an  ave- 
rage, several  jrean  before  the  revolution,  were  as  follows : — 

Crold  and  silver  coined  and  wrought,         -         $17,000,000 

Cochineal, 2,400,000 

Sugar, 1,300,000 

Flour  of  different  sorts,       -        -        -        -  300,000 

Indigo, 280,000 

Provisions, 100,000 

Tanned  Leather, 80,000 

Sanaparilla, 90,000 

VanUla,            - 60,000 

Jalap,        - 60,000 

Soap, 50,000 

Campeachy  Wood,           -        -          -        .  40,000 

Pimento  of  Tobasco,            ....  30,000 

The  imports  embraced  the  following  articles  : — 

Paper,  (three  hoodred  thousand  reams,)  $1,000,000 

Cottoiii,  WooOena  and  Silks,  9,200,000 

-      1,000,000 

Cocoa,  .         ^       .  1,000,000 

Vol.  I.  O 
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Quickiiilvcr.  .....        $660,000 

Iron,  ....       600,000 

Steel,  800,000 

Wine, 700,000 

Wax,  -         -  ....  300,000 

The  importations  of  Vera  Cruz,  estimated  at  15,000,000 

The  eiportationi  by  that  port,  estimated  at  22,000  000 

The  official  statement  of  the  ConAulado  of  Vera 
Cruzmade  tfaeexportationsof  1802  amount, 
in  procious  metals,  to  -  -  $48,800,000 

In  agricultural  products,  -  -  9,147,000 

Total     $67,947,000 

The  importations  of  that  year  amounted  to  $24,100,000 

In  1803  the  exports  were,  in  precious  metals,  15,554,00 

In  agricultural  products,         -  -  -  5,368,000 

Total     $20,922,000 
The  imports  amounted  to  -  -  -  22,976,000 

The  duties  on  merchandise,  imported  into  America  under  the 
colonial  system,  were  heavy  ;  and  consisted  of  9  1-2  percent,  on 
what  was  called  free  effects,  or  articles  of  the  produce  or  manu 
facture  of  Spain ;  and  7  per  cent,  on  goods  and  produce  of  fo- 
reign countries  on  its  landing  in  America,  having  first  paid  15  per 
cent,  in  Spain.  The  present  government  established  a  tariff  of 
25  per  cent,  on  goods  imported,  and  the  minister  of  finance,  in 
his  report  to  the  congress  in  1823,  complains  that  the  articles  of 
merchandise  are  not  correctly  classed,  and  also  proposes  to  re- 
duce the  duty  on  imports  to  22  or  23  per  cent,  including  the  con- 
sulate duty.  The  present  duty  is  on  the  estimated  or  supposed 
value,  and  of\en  amounts  to  80  per  cent,  on  the  first  cost  of  the 
article.  In  Mexico  there  is  an  additional  duty  of  10  1-2  per 
cent,  on  goods  sent  to  that  city  ;  in  other  towns  there  is  an  inter- 
nal duty,  which  is  not  uniform  ;  in  some  it  does  not  exceed  4 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  actual  sales.  The  expense  of  trans- 
portation of  goods  from  Tampico  to  Mexico  is  from  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  twenty- 
five  pounds  ;  and  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  from  one  to  two 
dollars  per  twenty-five  pounds.  A  mule  carries  from  three  to 
four  hundred  pou:'  '       *     '  ''  Is. 

Next  to  the  en  i-^,  one  of 

the  roost  import;  live  from 

her  independent  _  .onto  her 
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commerce,  wlii<-h  will  greatly  promote  the  national  prosperity. 
A  free  goveniinL'nt,  free  proas,  and  free  trade,  cannot  fail  of  inn- 
gorating  every  department  of  naUooal  industry.  The  remarks 
made  by  Uiuuboldt,  when  the  enjoyment  of  tbese  primary  advan- 
tages  was  not  foreseen,  will  now  appear  more  just,  and  be  likely 
soon  to  be  realized :  **  But  by  allowing  a  free  course  to  the  na- 
t'  iiistry,  by  encouraging  agriculture  a  ♦hctures,  the 

i  >>a  will  diminish  of  itself,  and  it  wi  easy  for  the 

MtiXicaiiii  to  pay  the  value  of  foreign  •  cs  with  tlie  pro- 

ductions of  their  own  soil.     The  free  <  :  i  of  the  vine  and 

*  on  the  table-land  of  New  Spain  ;  tiie  free  distillation  of 

.-,  oin  sugar,  rice,  and  the  grape ;  the  exportation  of  flour, 

favoured  by  the  making  of  new  roads  ;  the  increase  of  plantations 
of  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  tobacco  ;  the  working  of  the  iron  and 
mercury  mines,  and  the  manufacture  of  steel,  will  perhaps  one 
day  become  more  inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth  than  all  the 
veins  of  gold  and  silver  united.  Under  more  favourable  external 
circumstances,  the  balance  of  trade  may  be  favourable  to  New 
Spain,  without  paying  the  account,  which  has  been  opened  for 
eontories  between  the  two  continents,  entirely  vdth  Mexican  dol- 

The  imports  that  are  best  adapted  to  the  Mexican  market  are 
said  to  consist  of  European,  American,  and  Indian  cotton  and 
lineo  goods ;  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Indian,  and  Canton  silks ; 
paper,  Kome  military  goods,  French  and  Spanish  wine  and  brandy ; 
r  roa,  and  cinnamon.     To  this  Ust  may  bo  adde4 

tlie  public  Hcrvice,  and  for  commercial  purpoees. 

ill  to  the  maritime  conrnnerce,  a  very  valuable  and  ex- 

tens  i\  :;lI  trade  has  lately  been  opened  between  the  citizens 

of  the  we.stem  borders  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  the 
internal  provinces  of  Mexico.  It  is  supposed  that  this  trade  is 
capable  of  great  extension,  and  that  it  might  hercafrer  become  a 
source  of  great  profit  and  convenience  to  the  inhabitants  of  both 
countries.  In  tlie  year  1825  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  survey  of  a  road  from  the  state  of 
Missouri  to  Mexico,  and  for  treating  widi  the  Indian  tribes  for 
their  consent  to  have  the  road  pass  tmt>ugh  their  country.  This 
consent  has  been  in  some  cases  obtained,  and  the  survey  partially 
made  during  the  past  year.  An  agent  of  tlie  Mexican  govern- 
ment ha.H  recently  arrived  in  tlir  Unilod  States  to  promote  this 
grcji'  «.     No  proposi- 

tion '*»*»  United  States 

'  >n- 

;,  ;t_'S. 

Th.  ^>e 
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CM  of  Mexico  ;  and  that  thin  will  Htrcngthcn  the  bonus  nt  tnrnu- 
ahip,  and  pfomote  an  «xten8ivc  inland  (mdo  between  thn  two  re- 
ptiblifl%  is  equtUv  certain.   This  trade,  ut  pre.M  !  ^ 
exchutge  o(  such  manufactured  article's  of  th< 
are  adapled  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  i 
lll|ia,inierDal  regions,  for  the  precious  metals,  and 
ataue  productions  of  the  countjy. 

jSImmf^iiHres. — The  situation  of  the  towns  on  thr  tahlr-land 
of  Mexico,  so  far  removed  from  the  coast,  and  t)i'  v  of 
transportinfi  Tnrrdlaiidise  over  rugged  mountninh,  «>n- 
ceiirage>  ))Iishment  of  manufactorieH,  and  even  renders 
them  ab>  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  tin-  inlmhitants  in 
those  elevated  regions.  The  value  of  the  mm  j  indus- 
try of  Mestico,  previous  to  the  revolution,  was  t v  d  at  from 

seven  to  eight  millions  of  dollars  ;  but  this,  with  every  other 
branch  of  industry,  has  suffered  during  the  struggles  of  that  pro- 
tracted contest.  The  intendancy  of  Guadalaxare  produces  cot- 
ton and  wool  in  great  abundance,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  seats 
of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  clotlis.  This  branch 
is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Puebla  and  Qucre- 
taro.  The  manufacture  of  powder  was,  under  the  colonial  go- 
vemmont,  a  ro^-al  monopoly;  but  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
quantity  consumed  in  the  country  was  made  and  sold  in  a  con- 
traband manner.  This  manufacture  is  important,  and  must  in- 
crease, as  the  consumption  of  the  mines  is  very  great.  Hard 
soap  is  manufactured  in  Mexico,  Puebla,  and  Guadalaxara,  and 
in  the  former  city  plate  is  a  most  important  manufacture.  Services 
of  plate  are  made  in  Mexico  to  the  value  of  thirty-seven  thousand 
dollars,  and  which,  in  style  and  elegance  of  workmanship,  would 
rival  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  coinage  of  money,  in  the  mint  of 
Mexico,  is  really  an  important  manufacturing  interest ;  and,  at  its 
different  branches,  employs  four  hundred  workmen.  It  was  es- 
tablished in  1535,  and  in  1733  was  placed  entirely  under  the 
direction  of  the  government  It  is  estimated  by  Humboldt,  that, 
since  its  establishment,  it  has  coined  four  hundred  and  eight  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling. 

The  most  profitable  manufacture  in  Mexico  is  that  of  tobacco, 
which  is  pursued  extensively  in  some  towns,  and  was  formeriy  a 
royal  right ;  at  one  segar  manufactory  in  Queretaro  three  thou- 
asiid  persons  are  employed,  and  the  establishment  in  Mexico 
employs  twice  that  number.  Hats,  shoes,  and  saddlery,  are  im- 
portant branches  of  manufacture  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  in  all 
the  principal  towns ;  most  of  the  towns  are  also  supplied  with 
potteries  and  silversmiths,  and  the  demand  for  silver  plate  is  very 
great,  both  for  the  use  of  churches  and  families.  This  ariaes,  in 
some  measure,  from  the  difficulty  of  transporting  China  and 
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ware  from  the  coast,  over  a  mountainous  countr)',  with  rough 
roads.  Cabinet  work,  of  inferior  quaUty,  is  manufactured  from 
cedar  and  pine ;  coechmaking  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  For  the  want  of  itreams  the  mills  in  Mexico  are  for  the 
most  part  worked  by  animal  power,  and  are  in  every  respect  in- 
ferior to  the  flour  mills  of  the  United  States.  From  this  circum- 
stance, the  manufacture  of  flour  can  never  be  carried  on  to  any 
ffreat  extent,  for  exportation,  if  wheat  should  be  ever  so  abun- 
oanlly  raised.  Mexico  is  plentifully  suppUed  with  domestic  li- 
quon,  called  pulque  and  vinomezcal^  which  are  produced  from  the 
maguey  plant,  extensively  cultivated  in  Mexico  for  this  purpose. 
The  pulque  is  the  sap  of  the  maguey,  and  is  obtained  by  cutting 
the  central  leaves  during  the  time  of  efflorescence.  One  hun- 
dred and  fiAy  bottles  of  juice  are  obtained  from  an  ordinary  plant 
in  one  season.  After  undergoing  fermentation  it  receives  an 
agreeable  sour  taste,  resembling  cider  ;  but  its  savour  is  fetid, 
like  putrid  meat,  and  very  offensive  to  those  not  accustomed  to  its 
use ;  the  consumption,  however,  is  very  great,  and  even  foreigners 
in  a  short  time  become  attached  to  it.  and  prefer  it  to  any  other 
drink.  The  vinomezcal  is  the  brandy  of  the  maguey  ;  it  was 
prohibited  during  the  colonial  government,  as  being  prejudicial  to 
the  Spanish  brandy  trade.  cSaaa  and  paper  man(2*actorie8  have 
been  establithed  with  great  success  at  San  Luis  PoCosi,  and  at 
the  capital.  Cotton  machinery  has  been  successfully  set  in  ope- 
ration, on  the  same  plan  of  that  used  in  the  United  States.* 

*  North  American  Review  for  October,  1825. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


ItUauiancies — JSIexican  States — Texeu — principal  toum9 — Mexi- 
cOy  Gnadnl  ''     GuatiaxuatOj  ZacatecaSy  (^eretarOf 

Oaraca^  S^  > — tooAm  and  canals — povemmeni--^ 

rtUgioi!     I  "  nee  and 

expemlh 
catioHf  and  inaliluUons  oj  itariUmg* 

PREVIOr-  '  M 


WAft  diviriod    I 

r 


ICO 

-la, 


lului,  C»uad;ila\ar;i,  Zacatccuii,  UuAOCa,  Me- 

"'an   liuis  Potosi,  Durango,  La  Sonora,  New 

.  and  New  California.     Since  the  revolu- 

t  ipa,  which  formerly  belonged  to  thr  cap- 

tain-generalcy  ol'  <  i,  has  been  attached  to  t'        '        an 

territory,  and  now*  .  s  one  of  the  states  of  th*  on. 

The  Mexican  union  now  comprises  seventeen  states,  and  the 

population,  together  with  the  chief  towns  in  each,  will  be  found 

exhibited  at  one  view  in  the  following  table  : — 


States. 

JYo.  of  InhaJnlanis. 

Chief  Taums. 

Mexico, 

1,508,900 

Mexico. 

Puebla, 

1.212,495 

Puebla. 

Guanaxuato 

Hi:Mr>o 

Guanaxuato. 

Michoacan, 

r><;:t.w74 

Valladolid. 

Xaliflco, 

!M  ■      'T 

Zac&tecM, 

'j 

Zacatecas. 

Oaxaca, 

ri  .  ■■  .  1. 

Oaxaca. 

Yucatan, 

ti'.>r).7:i2 

Meridia. 

Tabaaca, 

7'^.or)6 

Hermoea. 

Chiapa, 

m.ir^ 

Chiapa. 

Vera  Cruz, 

ir.r,.7.io 

Vera  Crux. 

Queretaro, 

7^>4,iH^2 

Queretaro. 

San  Luis  Poto«i, 

174,957 

San  Luis  Potoai. 

Intori-.r  ..ftl.o  eaat, 

180,000 

lat«                 Murth, 

299,8:28 

Chihuahua. 

Inter                           X 

west,  including  r 
Old  and  New      I 

227,455 

Cinaloa. 

California,          ^ 

TanuttUpts, 

166,894 

New  Santander. 

Most  of  the  territory  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  abov»- 
mentioned  slateu,  consists  of  the  table-lands  and  the  maritime 
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borders,  with  the  exception  of  the  nmvlnre  of  Trxa-?.  and  that 

part  of  the  iiitrrior  of  the  wc>t  \\  ^  o- 

lorafl'>  ^♦'  ♦'•-■  <^''**  '•♦■'■  •'"'■ ■f'-ts 

of  tl  ra- 

]"*."  iMli»i   .»it;.\n.Uj  iiiai  UicV  uciiidOQ 

ion. 

Ihe  t^rovmce  ot    itx  ''    '        *  .    '     *  -S  <  . mtry 

hetwoen  the  Rio  d*»l    N  'iie 

T*  '         .  \tciXi5i\e  i  •  tt'd 

i:ina,  but  to 

S}>.i,  Acconi  H'h 

soni-  rriton'  ^"  )00 

square  tinles  ;   ii  nnhriu  ts  ;  ,  and  is 

well  watered  by  a  number  oi  r  princi- 

l>al  of  wliich  are  the  Colorado,  the  Brassos,  and  the  Red  river, 
which  forms  part  of  its  eastern  boundary.  It  possesses  an  ex- 
,  and  a  soil  equal  to  any  part  of  western  America. 
i..,  ,i»,..,  y  wi  reliii""'-^'i'"_'  our  claim,  which  many  competent 
judges  considered  ded,  to  a  country  of  such  great  extent 

and  fertility,  so  fav»)uiiUMv  located  for  settlement — a  country  ca- 
pable of  supporting  miUions  of  republican  citizens  in  affluence, 
and  \v '  '  II  be  of  no  great  value  to  any  other  nation, — (as  from 
ita  M  it  it  is  ever  settled,  its  population  must  come  chiefly 

r  Lulled  States,) — was  justly  questioned  I 

I  and  patriotic  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  r 
the  1  "aty;  nor  have  the  suh  <  o, 

nor  -xperience,  removed  tlh  the 

wis<i  e  measure.     This  territory  is  now  rv*  rnc 

few  >  rom  the  United  States  ;  but  were  it  ajin  our 

confederacy,  it  would  soon  be  divided  into  two  or  three  states, 
ailli  filled  witli  an  enterprisinjy  and  industrious  population. 

T  ry  beyond  the  Colorado  of  the  west,  which  belongs 

♦"  »'  ui  republic,  is  likewise  o^ •"■"■-*  "\tent  and  fertility, 

!«'  climate,  equal  to  the  «  on  the  borders  of 

ill.  AiT  iiioiiunean,  in  Europe  ;  it  is  prooaoiy  destined,  at  nodis- 
tant  period,  to  Ihj  adorned  with  beautiful  villages  and  magnificent 
cities,  surrounded  with  hitr!  "  '  ivated  and  fertile  fields,  the 
abodes  of  an  enlightened,  i  .  ,  and  enteri)ri«ing  popula- 

tion. 

Prtncif^al  TotriM.— -The  city  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  fe- 
deration, is  ^ttnatcd  in  the  great  valley  of  the  same  name,  in  lati- 
tude !9c  2.V  4V'^.-.  Tim  rrntrr  of  thr  city  is  nearly  three  miles 
^*^'  lit  of  the  town  is  com- 

pUt«  (  ivr  inih's.      The  site  is 

almoHt  .1  im- 

pact, an  '  Milv 
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wide,  and  run  nearly  north  and  Houth,  and  east  and  wett^  inter- 
MCting  each  other  at  right  ancles  ;  they  are  well  paved,  having 
llimia  aide-walks,  formed  of  flat  Htonc.  Tho  pubUc  aquarea  are 
■pacKms,  and  Hurrouiided  by  buildings  of  hewn  stone,  and  of  very 
good  architecture.  The  pubUc  ediiices  and  churches  are  vast 
and  splendid,  and  tlic  private  buildings  are  generally  built  of  solid 
materials,  having  a  magnificent  a|)pearance,  and  being  uHually 
three  or  four  stories  high,  with  flat  terrace  roofs,  and  many  of 
them  ornamented  nith  iron  balconies.  The  public  buildings  are 
numerous,  and  there  is  said  to  be  Hot  less  than  one  hundred  and 
five  cupolas,  spires,  and  domes,  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 
There  are  fifty-six  churches,  besides  the  cathedral,  which  is  a 
stately  stone  edifice,  occupying  one  side  of  the  great  square,  and 
stands  on  tho  niins  of  an  ancient  Mexican  temple.  It  has  a  front 
of  five  111  <  t  by  four  hundred  and  twenty.     From  the  tow- 

ers of  til-  I  li  tlie  whole  basin  of  Mexico  may  br  srrn,  sur- 

rounded by  hills  and  mountains  ;  the  lakes  and  the  r  >W8 

that  border  on  them,  the  churches  and  spires  of  the  n  _  ring 
villages,  the  cultivated  fields,  fine  gardens,  and,  nearly  lost  in  the 
distance,  the  snowy  summits  of  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Pue- 
bla,  afford  one  of  the  most  delightful,  variegated,  and  grand  pros- 
pects in  the  world.  In  addition  to  the  cathedral,  many  of  the 
churches  are  neat  and  handsome  buildings,  and  splendidly  omap 
meutcd  ;  many  of  them  are  attached  to  convents,  which  are  very 
numerous,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  no  less  than  twenty-three 
monasteries,  and  fifteen  nunneries.  The  other  public  buildincs 
and  institutions  consist  of  the  viceroyal  palace,  situated  on  the 
principal  square  ;  it  is  built  on  the  spot  occupied  by  Cortes,  af\er 
the  conquest  of  the  city,  directly  opposite  the  palace  of  Monte- 
zuma. It  is  a  building  of  great  extent,  and  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  squares  and  inner  courts,  with  separate  staircases  and 
suits  of  apartments.  There  is  a  botanic  garden  attached  to  this 
building. 

The  mint  is  a  spacious  stone  edifice,  three  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  in  front,  by  two  hundred  and  sixty  deep  ;  there  are  not  less 
than  thirty  persons  employed  in  the  offices  of  the  different  branch- 
es ;  there  are  fifleen  engravers,  five  essayers,  and  two  hundred 
labourers,  and  about  one  hundred  mules  in  the  stables.  Them 
is  a  :-  -  -  'v  and  a  mineria,  or  school  of  mines  ;  the  former  is 
acr<  (I  with  a  spacious  building,  and  is  a  well-^oudowed 

instiiuiion,  and  founded  as  early  as  1551.  The  mineria  is  pro* 
vided  with  a  building,  in  which  is  a  collection  oi  minerals,  and  a 
good  philosophical  apparatus.  Thi^  Mistitution  was  designed  to 
educate  jroung  men,  and  qualify  (hem  to  become  useful  superin- 
tendents of  mmes.  Thet^  also  in  Mexico  an  academy  of  the 
fine  arts ;  several  iofipilffCoUeges  and  large  schools,  and  many 
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Miiuuuio  private  libraries.     The  princi|Mil  monufacior)'  m  Mexico 
is  the  one  for  making  segara,  in  which  5  or  6000  persons  are 
it  of  business,  and  a  large  building  is  occu* 
r  tho  city.     The  market  place  of  Mexico 
j.s  V.  .  ajid  vegetables  of  botli  the  tro- 

pica 1  moderate  price  ;  fish  onJy  are 

de;ti  re. 

'i  '  Mexico  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  from 

two  a  longest  of  which  brings  the  water  from 

tin  • ,  near  the  chain  of  mountains  that  sepa- 

i  Mexico  from  tJiat  of  Lima.     This  aqueduct 
<  ngth)  supported  on  arches  of  stone  and  brick, 
1   over.     The  other  aqueduct  conducts  the  water  from 
l>ec  to  the  city,  and  is  10,860  feet  in  length.     There  is  a 
public  walk  in  Mexico,  called  the  Alameda,  which  is 
(...t..Uw  with  rows  of  trees,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  supplied 
with  water  from  one  of  the  great  aqueducts  ;  the  capital  is  also 
accommodated  with  a  well-regulated  theatre.     Mexico  commu* 
nicates  with  the  lakes  Chalco  and  Xochimiico,  by  a  canal  ;  and 
thi'Ui  are  five  great  causei^iivs,  or  avenues,  leading  to  the  city, 
uhuh  arc  lined  with  rows  of  large  trees.     The  country  around 
Mexico  i'  "        MS,  and  well-built  villages,  inter- 

spofxorl  \  lis,  and  orchards.     A  great  part 

.J  liiat  uitcrvenes  between  the  two  lakes,  Tezcuco  and 
<  -^  surrounded  by  ditches,  laid  out  into  gardens,  and  cul- 

tivated by  the  Indians,  and  on  which  are  raised  a  great  quantity 
of  vcgetahUs  and  flowers,  suited  to  the  Mexican  market.  The 
floating  gardens,  so  often  described,  have  been  discontinued  raice 
the  construction  of  the  canal  Huehuetoca,  which  drains  the  vallef 
and  prevents  inundations.  The  population  of  Mexico  was  esti- 
mated, in  1801,  to  be  137,000  ;  of  which  67,500  are  whites,  and 
69,500  were  people  of  colour  ;  the  population  is  now  estimated 
at  between  150  and  160,000.  The  distance  from  Mexico  to  Yeim 
Cruz  is  207  miles  ;  to  Acapulco,  198  miles  ;  to  Oaxaca,  237 
miles ;  to  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico,  1,320  miles.  The  ci^  was 
founded  in  1325,  according  to  Humboldt. 

Guadalaxara  is  now  conaidered  the  second  city  in  the  Mexican 

republic.     It  is  situated  in  latitiide  21o  9^  north,  450  miles  nortli- 

weat  of  the  city  of  MexicOyOnadeligi)  '  -ar 

the  Bararya  river.     It^  pr^^nt  popolm  0. 

Of  the  other  cor t  •  de 

190  N.  at  an  elevnt  ,       ,  a; 

ip  the  iouth  aide  .  covered  witii  wood  to  its  summit. 

"^Im  plain  that  aun<'  •    town  is  well  cultivated,  and  highly 

productive  in  grains  and  fruits.     This  plain  ii  bounded  by  a  chain 

of  hinst  preaentiDg.  aUeraatcIv.  cultivated  fields  and  luxuria^tt 

Vol.  f  r 
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t'orrsf.H  ;  and  the  view  IB  terminatGil  by  tho  voI«  f  Puebla. 

rlotluMl  in  rtcriuil  snowii.     The  city  i»  compm  and  the 

honsi's  urv  ail  of  stonp,  large  and  commodious     Tliu  public 
htiiMtn;:s  consist  of  r  rnth«»nral,  a  tei^Ti-houae,  and  numerous 
aiidcoiu  :ud  that  there  are  more  thnnone 

i  spins  aixi  tity.     The  |)opulntion  is  stated 

lo  be  60,000.  The  PopwatepctI,  the  lofliest  mountain  in  North 
America,  is  not  far  from  tliis  city,  tho  height  of  which  is  17,760 
tVot  above  tlie  orean.  Pucbltt  lies  90  miles  east  by  south  of  the 
city  of  Mexico. 

(auonnxunto  is  situated  among  the  ravines  of  the  mountains, 
about  180  miles  northwest  of  Mexico,  was  founded  in  1554,  is 
well  built,  with  spacious  houses  of  hewn  stone,  hut  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  crooked.  The  population  of  the  city  and  the  neigh- 
bouring mines,  is  computed  to  be  35,733.  The  inhabitants  of 
Guanaxuato  arc  represented  to  be  very  intelligent,  hospitable,  and 
industrious.  This  to\«D  is  celebrated  for  the  rich  mines  in  its 
vicinity,  which  are  undoubtedly  the  most  productive  of  any  in 
North  America.  The  extent  of  this  rich  vein  of  ore  is  more  than 
15  miles,  in  a  direction  from  southeast  to  northwest ;  and  within 
this  distance  there  are  upwards  of  100  shafts  opened.  These 
mines  formerly  supplied  with  ore,  and  kept  at  work,  2000  amalgO' 
mating  mills,  and  have  produced  silver  to  the  amount  of  7,727, 
500  dollars  annually.  Tho  most  productive  of  these  mines  was 
that  of  Valenciana,  which  raised  a  town  about  it  of  22,000  inha- 
bitants ;  now,  however,  reduced  to  4000,  in  consequence  of  the 
vast  excavation  of  the  mines  being  filled  with  water. 

Zacatecas,  situated  in  a  mining  district,  300  miles  north  by 
northwest  of  Mexico,  contains,  according  to  Humboldt,  33,000 
inhabitants.  Queretaro  is  a  large  and  well-built  manufacturing 
town,  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  near  the  rich  tract  of  country 
called  Baxio,  with  a  population  of  30,000  inhabitants.  Oaxaca, 
Ues  near  the  east  bank  of  Rio  Verd,  237  miles  south  by  southeast 
•f  Mexico,  and  contains  24,000  inhabitants.  San  Luis  Potosi, 
•  neat  well-built  town  on  tho  head  of  the  Rio  Panuco,  contains 
i^ut  15,000  inhabitants.  Among  the  remaining  interior  towns, 
are  Valladolid,  containing  18,000  inhabitjmts;  Durango,  situated 
in  a  mining  district,  at  the  elevation  of  6,560  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  aea,  is  the  capital  of  a  nt  t  the  same  name,  and 

eoMma  a  pofiulalion  of  12,000  i.  ts. 

Chihuahua,  the  capital  of  the  provuice  of  Chihuahua,  a  large 
city,  is  repreaented  by  late  travellers  to  contain  30,000  inhnhif- 
ants,  and  to  be  about  400  miles  north  of  Durango.     Sant 
situated  in  latitude  360  30'  north,  on  the  east  bank  of  t 
del  Norte,  about  1000  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Mexico^ 
With  a  population  of  9000,  according  to  late  travellers.     Tti» 
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chief  town  in  Yucatan  k  Meiidia,  witii  a  population  of  10,000. 
Tepee,  a  large  and  beautiful  town,  ia  situated  a  few  miles  from 
San  Bias,  a  seaport  on  the  Pacific.  Vera  Cruz  is  a  seaport,  I/* 
ing  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  latitude  19o  18^  N.,  is  built  on 
an  arid  plain,  and  is  dostitiile  of  running  water  ;  but  is  a  hand- 
MMM,  regular  '  and  contains  a  population  of  about  16,000 

inhahitanfs.      i  ro.ss  of  San  Joan  de  Uloa,  u  on  an  island 

near  the  town..  The  maritime  eustooHbouse  of  Vera  Cruz  wm 
eatabUshed  in  1530.  Vera  Cruz  has  rather  a  bad  anchorage, 
than  a  harbour ;  and  all  the  eastern  coast  is  exposed  to  hurri- 
canes during  the  winter. 

Acapuko  is  on  the  Pacific,  in  latitude  160  50^  N. ;  iu  harbour 
is  ono  of  the  best  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  tlie  situation  is  very 
unhealthy,  and  the  population  is  much  reduced  from  what  it  for- 
merly was.  The  town  is  protected  by  an  extensive  and  formida- 
ble fortress,  called  the  caatle  of  San  Carlos.  A  maritime  custom- 
house was  established  at  Acapulco,  as  early  as  1562.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  two  peaports  which  we  have  mentioned,  it  appears  by 
recent  information  that  there  arc  nine  other  places,  on  both 
oc«an<i,  invested  with  port  privileges.  Alvarado,  Campeachy, 
^  <,  Altamira,  Sotto  La  Marina,  and  Refugio,  on  the  At- 

ast ;  and  Mazatlan,  Guaimas,  and  San  Bias,  on  the  Pa- 
ciik«. 

Boadi  tmd  CamiU. — ^The  roads  in  Mexico  are  deficient,  and 
▼enr  bad.  There  are  tliree  principal  roads — that  of  Vera  Cruz, 
of  Aeapulco,  and  of  the  interior.  The  superb  road,  or  causeway, 
undertaken  by  the  consulado  of  Vera  Cruz,  was  finished  in  all 
the  difficult  passes  of  the  mountains,  from  that  place  to  Perote, 
and  from  Puebla  to  the  capital ;  the  intermediate  distance  be* 
tween  Puebla  and  Perote,  l>eing  tolerably  good.  This  road  was 
not  only  neglected  in  consequence  of  the  war,  but  many  of  the 
bri<lges  were  broken  do\vn,  and  the  pavement  taken  up,  to  pre- 
vent the  march  of  armies ;  and  the  torrents  from  the  mountiuiui 
have  washed  the  road  into  gullcys.  These  injuries  have 
partially  repaired,  and  money  raised  to  complete  the  road 
the  Pioial,  the  looft  difficult  part  of  the  route  firom  Perote  to  Pim- 
bla. 

The  important  road  from  the  capital  to  Acapulco  is  in  a  state 
of  nana,  having  received  no  repairs  since  the  commeDcemeBt  of 
the  revolutioiiary  war.  In  many  places  it  is  impeeaahla,  «▼«■  tar 
inulea ;  deep  and  rapid  rivers  are  to  be  (bnled  (br  the  want  of 
bridget,  wImq  ftCal  accideote  often  happen  to  trafeOera  and 
OHilak  The  gfifatpinem,  aeoiible  of  the  importance  of  this  road, 
kvn  adopted  meaanroe  for  repairing  it ;  but  it  is  expected,  at  a 
irture  time,  to  give  it  a  more  commodious  direction. 

The  famooi  canal  of  Huehuctooa  18  the  ealyoae  in  Mexico.  It 
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wti  dengned  to  afford  an  outlet  to  the  watcrfi  of  thf*  nvrr  Gtinn- 

litlan,  to  prevent  their  flowing  into  the  lake  / 

diiicharged  ita  watera  into  lake  Chrirttubal,  and  1 1 

euco,  which  inundated  the  capital.     SubsequmtlN 

Wen  partiaUy  opened  to  convey  the  waters  of  the  / 

ttie  great  Canal  of  Iluehuetocn,  and  another  to  convey  tii 

oTlMea  Tezcuco  and  Christobol  to  the  bainc  canal ;  but 

this  object  it  is  necessary  that  the  great  drain  of  Iln< 

should  be  deepened  so  as  to  reduce  its  level  to  that  of  t..    .»».. 

Tezcuco. 

Since  1814,  the  Cortes  of  Spain  decreed  the  opening  a  canal 
by  means  of  the  rivers  Guasacuolco  and  Chimalapa,  to  connect 
the  i^'atcrs  of  the  two  great  oceans,  which  would  give  a  new  di- 
rection to  the  commerce  of  a  hirfrv  portion  of  the  world.     They 
charged  the  execution  of  this  great  enterprise  to  the  c<i 
of  Guadalajcara ;  and  aAcr^^urd  believing  that  that  cor 
could  not  accomplish  this  great  work,  it  was  proposed 
foreigners  to  invest  Uieir  capital  in  it.     Since  the  estaM 
of  the  present  government  in  Mexico,  proposals  have  been  maUt! 
by  foreign  houses,  to  execute  this  vast  work,  which  have  been 
submitted  to  the  congress.     As  the  government  i  1  to 

favour  this  object,  there  are  grounds  to  believe  that  it  en- 
terprise, calculated  to  work  a  greater  revolution  in  commerce 
than  was  immediately  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  America, 
will  be  commenced  under  circumstances  insuring  it  final  suc- 
cess.* 

Government. — The  Spanish  colonial  system  was  in  its  theory, 
or  principles,  a  most  absolute  and  despotic  government,  and  ren- 
dered more  oppressive  by  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  power, 
which  had  been  introduced  into  every  department  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Some  account  of  this  system  is  given  in  the  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Spanish  America,  previous  to  the  revolution,  which 
we  will  not  repeat  here.  The  colonists  were  deprived  of  all  po- 
litical rights,  scarcely  excepting  what  was  strictly  municipal  ;  they 
were  denied  all  the  advantjiges  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
•ad  even  agriculture  was  subjected  to  discouraging  and  onerous 
jrestrictions.  The  colonial  system  was  founded  on  the  principle 
tbtd  the  colonies  were  in  a  state  of  minority  and  tutelage,  and 
were  to  be  governed,  not  for  their  own  benefit,  hut  for  the  ad\'an- 
|a£e  of  their  parent,  who,  without  regard  for  the  future  wellbcing 
ofner  offspring,  in  the  exercise  of  parental  authority,  thoiiirht  on- 
ly of  rendering  it  most  conducive  to  her  own  immediate 
Among  the  abuses  of  the  system  was  the  practice,  which  li 
prevailed,  of  conferring  all  offices  on  Euro|)ean  Spaniards,  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  the  Creoles,  or  Americans,  notwithstandiog  it 
-  Report  of  Maxican  Secretary  of  Sute,  in  ItjSS. 
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declared,  in  the  onginal  comiiact  between  the  king  and  the 
fint  settlers,  that  after  the  fust  discoirerers  and  conqoerers,  the 
sett!^"^  o«,i  those  bom  in  the  prorinees,  were  to  be  preferred  in 
all  a  ittf  and  public  employments.*    This  practice  seems 

to  hav«*  ri-siijted  from  the  conaidention  that  the  colonies  were 
not  governed  for  their  own  adfautnge,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
parent  state.     But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this  an- 
just^aad  impolitic  practice^  it  was  the  fertile  souft»  of  the  dtvMon 
•f  the  white  popobtion  into  two  parties :  the  natives  of  Spain  and 
those  bom  in  America,  and  of  the  long-established  and  inveterate 
'  les  existing  between  them.     All  the  officers  of  govern- 
ing  sent  from  Spain,  the  inhabitants  could  view  *Jiem  in 
oo  other  light  than  as  their  oppressors,  and  as  having  been  im- 
ported for  that  express  purpose.     The  possession  of  power,  and 
1  r  of  the  government,  rendered  the  Europeans  haughty  and 
,  as  is  always  the  case  with  a  privileged  class,  and  this 
tended  still  more  to  exasperate  the  feelings  of  the  Creoles.    Hence 
the  long,  bitter,  and  sanguinary  war  of  the  late  revolution. 

If  there  ever  was  a  people  in  a  state  of  political  bondage,  of 
oppressive  and  degrading  servitude,  it  was  the  Spanish  colonies. 
Fortunadely  for  them,  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  honour  of 
America,  circumstances  favoured  their  emancipation,  and  they 
art  nowfrte.  The  struggle  has  been  long,  arduous,  and  bloody, 
characterized  by  a  spirit  of  bitterness  and  animosity,  which  spread 
desolation  over  the  fiurest  portions  o£  America,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts almost  swept  away  the  entire  population.  The  indepen- 
dence and  liberty  of  Spanish  America  has  been  dearly  purchased; 
it  has  been  bought  with  the  best  blood  of  the  country ;  and  this 
has  flowed  freely.  In  Mexico,  after  a  destructive  war  for  twelve 
years,  the  royal  government  was  finally  overthrown.  But  this 
only  established  a  new  and  ephemeral  tyranny,  in  the  person  of 
Ituibide,  who  had  been  the  instrument  of  crushing  the  Spanish 
despotism.  Whilst  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  the  government 
acquired  no  stabiUty,  and  only  presented  a  constant  struggle  for 
power  on  his  part,  and  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  congress. 
Aided  by  numerous  partisans,  and  having  the  army  at  his  com- 
mand, he  finally  succeeded,  and  established  himself  a  despotic 
ruler.  But  his  reion  was  as  short  as  it  was  inglorious.  The 
people  were  not  satisfied  with  a  change  of  masters ;  they  wished 
for  fteedom,  and  the  right  of  self-government,  and  had  they  failed 
in  this,  the  vast  sacrifices  of  the  revolution  would  have  been  lost 
The  capricious  tyranny  of  Iturbide  soon  occasioned  general  dis- 
ilfection ;  and  being  disgusted  with  the  retrograde  movement  in 
te  revohition,  the  people  resohred  that  it  should  go  forward  to  its 
ooiisummobon.  Iturbide  was  overthrown,  the  old  coigress  was 
*  Lawiof  the  lniiie« 
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convened,  nml  soon  n  new  congroM  was  elected^  conpoted  ex« 
cluiiivcly  of  the  fnendH,  not  only  of  the  indepepdenee  of  Men* 
co»  but  of  a  republican  government—- of  a  go?«niiiieiit  of  IIm 
boobIo* 

MOO  after  the  congress  was  convened,  in  November  1828,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  constitution,  and  on  the 
19th  of  the  same  month,  they  reported  a  **  conHtitutivo  act  of  the 
Mexican  nation,"  which,  at^er  undergoing  some  slight  alteration, 
was  adopted  in  February  following.  This  act  contains  the  prill- 
ciplea  of  the  govenitncnt  of  the  Mexican  nation  ;  but  seems  to 
suppose  that  these  principles  arc  to  be  promulgated  in  a  difTereot 
form.  The  government  thus  established,  is  a  confcderative  re* 
public,  and  not  only  in  its  general  outline,  but  in  its  subordinate 
divisions  of  power,  and  minute  features,  hn«?  a  striking  similarity 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.     M  essential  dif- 

ference in  principle  between  the  Mexican  (•<  ti,  and  that  of 

the  United  States,  is  in  the  third  article,  which  establishes  the 
catholic  Roman  apostolic  religion,  and  declares  that  tlic  nation 
will  protect  it  by  wise  and  just  laws,  and  prohibits  the  exercise  of 
any  other.  This  is  very  different  from  our  constitution,  which 
declares  that  "  congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof," 
and  certainly  inconsistent  with  the  liberal  and  enlightened  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution  in  which  it  is  imbodied.  It  is  supposed, 
however,  that  the  condition* of  the  population,  and  the  influence 
of  the  clergy  was  such  in  Mexico,  as  not  to  admit  of  a  more 
liberal  provision  on  the  subject  of  religion.  There  is  one  other 
particular  in  which  the  constitution  differs  from  that  of  the  United 
States,  which  we  will  notice.  The  congress  is  authorized  in  times 
of  national  danger,  to  create  a  dictator,  for  a  hmited  time,  or  in 
other  words,  "  to  grant  extraordinary  powers  to  the  executive,  for 
a  limited  time,  upon  a  full  knowledge  of  the  cause."*  There  is, 
probably,  no  actual  danger  in  this  provision  ;  yet  at  the  same  time 
it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  no  such  principle  would  be  sano- 
tioned  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  establishment  of  tlie  present  system,  the  government 
has  been  organized,  has  acquired  stabiUty,  and  been  gradually 
completing  the  great  objects  and  reforms  of  the  revolution,  and 

X'ring,  as  fast  as  time  and  the  condition  of  the  country  would 
I,  the  dreadful  evils  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  The  sys- 
tem, like  the  United  States,  comprises  a  general  or  national  go- 
wmnrr^n*.  and  "separate  state  governments ;  and  the  latter  have 
n*  .anized  since  its  adoption.     It  does  not  appear, 

ni  ive  act,  whether  the  senators  of  the  general  con- 

re  to  be  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the  states,  or  by  fhe 
•  \rt  i:v  ConBtituliontl  Act. 
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;  but  the  number  is  fixed  at  two  from  each  state,  and  it 
it  presumable  that  they  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  states  in  their 
ooiporative  capacity. 

MUUary  and  Jfaval  R£$omree$, — ^In  1822  the  military  force 
coositted  of  10,764  troops  of  the  hne,  and  30,000  militia ;  the 
militia  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  has  undergone  a  new  or- 
ganisatioQ  sioce  the  estaUtshroent  of  the  republican  government, 
and  is  now  supposed  to  be  very  numerous.  The  anny  ha.s  like- 
wise been  increased,  and  placed  on  a  better  footing.  The  esti- 
mated ex  pen  «f'  f)f  the  war  <!•  '  for  1825,  to  sustain  the 
army  on  the  footing  ordained  1  s,  was  twelve  miihons  of 
dollars. 

The  attention  of  the  present  Mexican  government  was  early 
directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  navy,  and  a  considerable  naval 
force  ha?,  by  its  efforts,  already  been  acquired.  The  expenses 
f  il  department  were  officially  estimated  for  1825,  at  three 

iij  I  dollars.     In  June  of  that  year,  the  Spanish  ships  of 

war,  the  Asia  of  74  guns,  and  the  brig  Constante,  which  sailed 
from  Callao,  entered  the  port  of  Acapulco,  and  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  the  Mexican  government.  The  Asia  has 
since  been  conducted  round  to  the  Atlantic  side.  One  74,  and 
several  frigates  and  ships  of  war  arrived  at  Mexico  from  England, 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1821,  and  several  vessels  foi  *'  r- 

vice  lunre  been  built  in  the  United  States,  so  that  at  tl  n-. 

Mexican  navy  has  become  fully  adequate  to  meet  any  naval  iorccs 
Spain  can  send  into  the  American  seas.  It  is  stated  as  a  fact, 
that  the  Mexican  government  offered  the  command  of  their  navy 
to  our  distinr;iiished  naval  officer,  commodore  Porter. 

The  naval  forces  of  Mexico,  and  Colombia  are  concentrating  at 
f'nrthagena,  and  it  is  supposed  that  an  expedition  of  their  united 
s  will  be  sent  against  Cuba,  or  some  other  of  the  Spanish 
.  Miinions. 

FmtmcM  and  ExpendUure. — Previous  to  the  revolution,  the 
revenue  of  New  Spain  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, amounted  to  about  20,000,000  of  dollars;  of  which  5,500,000 
arose  from  the  duties  on  the  produce  of  the  mines  ;  4,000,000 
from  the  government  monopoly  of  tobacco  ;  8,000,000  from  the 

custoT-^ !  nicabalas ;  1,500,000  from  the  tribute,  or  capitation 

tax,  [  •>  Indians;  and  the  remainder  from  an  excise  on 

the  domesiic  tiquor  called  pi  '  '  <    sale  of  powder,  stamps, 

cards,  and  papal  tndulgenciev  lo  post-office,  the  farmmg 

of  cock-figntuig,  and  some  otiicr  Mmall  sources  of  revenue.  At 
least  one-fourth  of  this  large  rerenne  was  expended  in  the  roiUtary 
esUMishment  for  the  dibhncr  tmtry,  which  conaisted  of 

10,000  regular  troops,  and  2o  uncial  militia.     Of  the  ra- 

guhtfs,  4000  wore  cavalry ;  who,  together  with  the 
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fltationed  at  tho  military  poHtB  to  chock  the  incuriioilt  Of  Uie  io- 
dions,  and,  for  some  years  before  tlie  revolution,  to  k66p  down  the 
itpirit  of  the  people.  Tho  geographical  features  of  tlie  country 
are  such  as  to  render  it  easily  defensible  against  an  external 
enemy.  That  part  of  the  establishment  which  coniiatcd  of  the 
militia  was  little  more  than  nominal. 

The  revolutionary  strugsle  not  only  greatly  increased  the  ex- 
penditure, but  greatly  impaired  the  revenue,  and  destroyed  public 
credit  Whilst  ltiui>ide  waa  at  the  head  of  the  government  tlie 
treasury  was  exhausted,  and  he  was  constantly  harassing  the 
congress  to  provide  ways  and  means  to  pay  the  army,  and  reheve 
the  exigencies  of  the  treasury ;  and  when  the  presrir 
was  establiahed,  it  found  the  treasury  empty,  and  i 
the  most  deplorable  condition.  According  to  the  report  of  litc 
financial  minister  in  March,  1823,  tlie  only  resource  of  tho  trea- 
sury  was  the  sale  of  300,000  dollars  worth  of  tobacco,  to  satisfy 
the  numerous  demands  against  the  government.  The  present 
administration,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  distin*:  triot 

Guadeloupe  Victoria,  are  making  the  most  noble  an,  ex- 

ertions to  retrieve  the  condition  of  the  revenue,  by  mtroducing  a 
most  rigid  system  of  economy  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  improving 
and  increasing  it  on  the  other ;  by  which  means  they  hope  to  ex- 
tricate the  government  from  its  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and 
place  its  finances  on  a  safe  foundation.  In  a  report  of  the  pre- 
sent minister  of  finance,  made  in  November  1823,  after  unfold- 
ing the  deplorable  condition  of  the  treasury  and  finances,  he  says: 

"  This  melancholy  and  alarming  picture  induced  the  minister 
to  represent  the  state  of  the  finances  in  the  manner  he  did  in  his 
memoir  of  the  second  of  June.     The  present  executive  has  used 
every  means  to  redeem  the  nation  from  this  critical  and  deplora- 
ble state.     They  adopted  a  totally  different  system — they  sus- 
pended entirely  the  forced  loans,  and  heavy  contributions,  about 
to  be  enacted — stopped  the  emission  of  paper  money,  at 
ed  the  most  rii^d  economy  in  every  branch  of  the  admim 
giving  themselves  an  example  of  simplicity  and  frugality.     Tho 
most  beneficial  consequences  have  resulted  from  this  conduct : 
but  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  retarded  by  tlie  dissensions 
that  exist  in  the  provinces.     It  cannot  be  said  that  for  the  last  six 
months  any  one  has  been  compelled  to  loan  money ;  nor  have 
any  heavy  burdens  been  laid  upon  the  people.     If  tlie  merchants 
have  generously  and  gratuitously  furnished  the  government  with 
funds,  they  have  been  compensated  by  receiving  a  tenth  of  tho 
product  of  the  customs  ;  and  of  52,357  dollars,  received  in  tito 
months  of  April  and  June,  they  have  been  paid  36,143  «'  " 
and  the  dfht  will  be  entirely  discharged  this  montli.     Ti 
nv  been  in  part  reduced  by  receiving  a  sixth  part  m  pa\  - 
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mev  tt  the  dollar,  which  was  not  worth  more 

lllai  .  i^  now  worth  seventy-five— a  certain  sign 

oft 

I  V ,       to  the  end  of  last  September,  the  re- 

t  the  Treasury  weie,        -  ^l-M  3,513  04 

'  •nient:*  in  the  name  period.    -  -  -     1,200,681    17 


12,831  87 
Due  on  the  civil  and  miUtary  lists,         -         •  305,927  05 


Debts  -         -         -  293,095  18 

'    Ifcm  the  paper  medium 

.  h,  were       -         -         •         732,168  10 


Moneys  received  from  Mr.  B.  Vigors  Rich- 
ards on  account  of  a  loan,       -         -         .       -         88,009  05 


351,061  03 


Debt  contracted  in  the  preceding  twenty-five 

months, $5,936,549  08 

The  minister  proposes,  as  sources  of  revenue,  to  retain  the 
monopoly  on  tobacco,  which  formerly  has  produced  4,000,000 
of  dollars  ;  the  duty  on  stamps,  estimated  at  300,000  dollars ; 
the  cxcific  on  pulque  and  other  liquors,  which  has  produced  near- 
ly 700,000  dollars,  but  in  1822,  yielded  only  203,939  dollars; 
and  the  duties  on  gold  and  silver.  The  revenue  from  this  last 
source,  formerly  the  principal  one,  is  greatly  diminished,  from  the 
depressed  state  of  the  mines ;  the  tenth,  fonnerly  exacted,  was 
reauced,  in  1822,  to  three  per  cent  He  propotes  a  duty  of  50 
cents  upon  each  head  of  black  cattle  that  is  slaughtered ;  25  for 
each  sheep,  and  50  for  each  hog  ;  he  q\»o  proposes  to  increase 
the  duty  on  domestic  liquors ;  to  aboUsh  the  alcabalas,  or  duty  on 
the  sale  of  produce  and  merchandise,  as  being  oppressiTe,  and 
yielding  but  little  to  the  revenue ;  to  dispose  of  the  property  of 
the  inqoisitioD,  and  that  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  which 
had  not  been  sold,  estimated  at  2,405,645  dollars.  The  postH>f- 
fice  and  lotteries,  which  had  been  separate  departments,  he  pro« 
poses  to  unite  into  one,  to  save  expense,  and  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penses of  the  mint,  which,  for  the  six  preceding  months,  had  been 
an  expense  to  the  government  of  21,895  doMI.    The 


proposes  to  redoee  the  tariff,  or  imposts  on  imports,  to  22  or  SS 
per  rent,  including  the  consuUte  duty.  At  that  time  the  impost 
wn  '^nt  exchisive  of  the  consulate  duty.     He  is  in  favour 

of  re.  ::.v  :.^iis  on  foreign  importations,  and  thought  the  articles  of 
Vol.  I.  11  Q 
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mefDhaiiuihc  incorrectly  clasMod  in  (he  exiMtinii;  tarifT.  The  revi*  - 
nue  from  imports,  from  tlio  i'lni  of  April  to  the  lirHt  of  September 
in  1823,  he  utates  at  971,345  dolhirs,  an  increueof  177,884  dol- 
lars, over  the  revenue  during  the  same  period  of  time  the  pre- 
ceding year.  He  proposes  to  abolish  the  duty  on  exports,  as  it 
reapeets  articlee  of  mpst  importance,  which  ho  cnumoratos,  and 
finally  reoMnmends  the  collection  of  the  revenue  on  the  model  or 
plan  of  th«  United  States.* 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  the  six  months  preceding  the  report,  and  the  estimated  receipt^! , 
w^  the  propoted  changes  in  the  system  for  one  year,  and  also 
the  estimated  expeneee.  According  to  this  statement,  the  reve- 
nue exceeds  the  expenditures  a  Uttle  more  than  one  niithon. 

The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  for  the  last  six  months  amouiil 
to 86,418,814 

The  disbursements  were  as  follows  : — 
Expenses  of  the  monopolies  of  tobacco 

and  gunpowder,  and  of  the  mint,      -      ^'2 
Expenses  of  all  the  other  departments,    •    2  o 

Total  expenditure  for  six  months,      -      5,591,033 
Contingencies,  .  .  .         _  827,781 

$6,418,814 
Receipts  for  one  year,  ...  -         12,837,628 

Proposed  augnierUation : — 

On  tobacco, 648,886 

On  stamps, 268,185 

On  imports  and  exports,      -----         500,000 
On  excise  on  pulque,  and  other  liquors,  and  on  meats,     1 ,000,000 

$15,254,599 

Experues: — 

Foreign  sAirs,          - 360,878 

▲diMinietration  of  Justice, 159,038 

twbmarj, 3,351,465 

Amy, 9,922,782 

Navy, 478,014 

$14,267,188 

By  an  oflicial  report  of  the  imtiister  of  finance,  m  1825,  the 
whdld  iipemss  of  the  enrrent  year  are  estimated  at  18,000,000 
•  lUport  of  th«  Minister  of  Franc*,  Nov  1823. 
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of  .dollars,  and  the  revenue  only  amounting  to  10,600,000  dol- 
lars, leaves  a  deficit  of  nK>re  than  7,000,000  <  '  ;  to  sup- 
ply this,  the  report  proposes  the  establishm* :  •  rents  on 
the  manufacture  q(  tobacco,  and  the  duties  oo  cold  and  silver  in 
bulhon  and  coin,  which  it  is  supposed  will  newnj  lupfily  tlie  de- 
ficit 

Population  tmd  Charmcter  of  the  InhMtantt. — The  popnlatioo 
of  Mexico  has  been  derived  from  three  sources,  or  races,  the  £u- 
ropeans,  the  Indians,  and  the  Africans  or  negroes.  The  popula- 
tion at  present  consist^i  of  two  great  divii^ions,  the  whites,  and  the 
people  of  colour.  The  former  is  subdivided  into  natives  of  Spain, 
called  chapetones,  or  gachupines,  and  those  bom  in  America, 
Creoles.  The  white  population,  previous  to  the  revolution,  was 
estimated  at  1,200,000,  of  which  only  70  or  80,000  were  natives 
of  Europe,  about  one-fourtoentli  part  of  the  white  inhabitants. 
Since  tlie  independence  of  the  country,  and  establishment  of  a 
free  ffovemment,  affordiiig  equal  political  rights  and  privileges  to 
all  cuuses,  this  distinction  is  disappearing,  and  in  a  few  years 
roust  be  wholly  lost.  The  people  of  colour  comprise  the  greater 
part  of  the  populatioo,  and  form  three  divisions  ;  the  Indians,  the 
Africans,  and  the  casts  or  mixt  races.  The  number  of  Africans 
is  very  small,  less  than  in  any  other  part  of  America  under  the 
torrid  zone,  and  has  been  estimated  not  to  exceed  6000.  The 
Indians  have  been  constantly  decreasing,  and  the  casts  continu- 
ally incrensing,  and  have  been  estimated  at  2,400,000,  compris- 
inf  at  that  period  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  popuhition.  Tnere 
are  various  casts,  but  the  Mestizos,  or  descendants  of  a  white  and 
an  Indian,  compose  tiM  principal  part.  Their  skin  is  of  a  pure 
white  colour,  with  a  pecuhar  transparency ;  their  beards  thin,  their 
hands  and  feet  snudl,  and  they  have  an  obhquity  of  the  eyes.  The 
ofispring  of  a  Mestizo,  and  a  white,  differs  very  little  from  a  Eu- 
ropean. The  descendants  of  an  Indian  and  negro  are  called 
Zambos,  and  the  descendants  of  a  white  and  a  negro  are  called 
mubttoes.*  There  are  various  other  casts,  or  mixtures,  with 
UttmrnA  shades  of  colour,  and  different  degrees  of  European 
blood.  The  whiteness  of  the  skin,  or  rather  the  pureness  of  the 
blood,  formerly  determined  the  rank  of  every  person,  and  this 
wte  a  ontter  of  so  much  importance,  that  families  often  olitained 
firem  the  high  court  of  justice  an  official  dechiration,  establishing 
their  whiteMss,  or  European  blood. 

The  rwmnliition  of  Mexico  was  estimated  by  Humboldt,  in 
1808, ::  >0 ;  and  it  is  now  estimated  by  the  best  authori- 

tiee,  alu^i  ^..^wvUiig  500,000  for  the  destruction  of  the  revolution, 
to  be  about  6,600,000.  To  this  may  perhaps  be  added  the  po- 
pulation of  Chiapa,  amounting  to  128,000. 

artiels  Bf«JDr«« 
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Tha  Creoles,  in  general,  possess  good  natural  tnlcnfs,  tad  a 
great  facility  of  ncquirinp;  knowledge ;  they  are  '  ' .  mild 

and  courteous  in  tlieir  manner,  kind  and  benevoh  r.  ,i  each 

ether,  and  hoapitahle  to  strangers.  They  are  very  painouc,  and 
roach  attached  to  the  cause  of  independence  and  liberty.  Their 
besetting  sin  is  gambling.  They  possess  mont  of  the  pro[M>rty, 
hold  the  principal  offices  of  the  government,  and  in  the  army, 
since  the  establinhment  of  the  republic,  and  comprise  most  of  the 
professional  men  and  the  merchants,  as  well  as  those  that  are 
fond  of  hterature  and  science. 

The  people  of  colour  comprise  the  labouring  classes,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  troops  ;  many  of  them  are  orderly  and 
industrious,  and  make  good  citizens  and  soldiers.  Some  of  tliis 
class  acquire  property,  and  are  respectable,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  much  devoted  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  their  country, 
whilst  others  are  indolent,  ignorant,  wretched,  and  filthy.  This 
is  said  to  be  particularly  the  case  with  part  of  the  population  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  where  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  called 
Leperos,  are  notorious  beggars,  thieves,  and  pick-pockets,  and 
much  addicted  to  drunkenness.  All  classes  of  the  people  are 
said  to  be  fond  of  smoking  to  excess — females,  as  well  as  the 
men  and  the  boys.  This  custom  appears  to  be  common  to  most 
of  the  Spanish  American  countries. 

Education  and  institutions  of  learning, — Under  the  dark  shade 
of  despotism,  when  there  was  neither  a  free  press,  nor  free  in- 
quiry ;  when  it  was  the  policy  of  the  government  to  keep  the 
people  in  ignorance,  little  could  be  expected  of  science  or  learn- 
ing. But  even  the  reign  of  despotism  did  not  prevent  occasional 
sparks  of  science  from  being  elicited,  which  often  kindled  into  a 
blaze.  The  Creoles  possess  very  lively  and  active  intellects,  and 
apprehend  the  principles  of  science  with  facility ;  and,  with  all 
the  disadvantages  under  which  they  have  laboured,  they  have  af- 
forded some  good  scholars,  who  have  done  honour  to  the  age  in 
which  they  hved.  In  the  capital,  the  mathematical  sciences, 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  botany,  have  been  cultivated  with 
success.  In  mathematics,  they  can  boast  of  the  illustrious  names 
of  Yelasques,  bom  in  1732,  a  self-taught  astronomer  ;  of  Gama, 
his  ftllow-labourer,  and  Alzate.  all  of  whom  possessed  genius  of 
the  highest  order ;  in  chemistry  M.  Sessc,  and  M.  Kcheveria, 
were  distinguished  for  their  extensive  ac(j  ^;    and   in 

sculpture  they  can  boast  of  M.  Tolsa,  who. .  '  '<^'^  <f  .f.io 

of  Charles  V.  is  considered  as  superior  to  any  sin^i 
except  that  of  M.  Aurelius  at  Kome.     Alzate,  u  tn.in  «.i  .im.  .i. 
genius,  published  a  Uterary  gazette  at  Mexico,  to  diffuse  a  know- 
ledge of  the  physical  sciences,  and  excite  a  spirit  of  learning 
among  his  countrymen.      The  mathematics  were  extensively 


-*» 
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taught  in  the  university  of  Mexico,  and  also  in  the  Mineria,  or 
school  of  mines.  Bestdes  these,  there  are  several  colleges, 
academies  of  fine  arts,  and  schools  ;  and  it  has  been  said  that 
Mexico  had  more  sound  scientific  institutions  than  any  other 
town  in  America,  not  excepting  the  United  States.  Many  of  the 
young  Creoles  visited  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  travelliiig,  or  to 
complete  their  education,  and  thus  acquired  a  taste  for  Uterature, 
the  arts,  and  the  sdeocas.* 

During  the  colonial  sjrstem  in  the  cities,  most  of  the  people 
were  taught  to  read  and  write  ;  but  in  other  settlements  instruc- 
tion was  greatly  neglected.  Since  the  revolution  a  different  po- 
licy prevails,  and  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  education  and 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  dynasty  of  ignorance  has  ended, 
and  the  reign  of  intelligence  commenced,  under  favourable  aus- 
pices. The  policy  of  the  old  government  was  to  keep  the  people 
in  ignorance  ;  that  of  the  present  is  entirely  different ;  it  declares, 
that  "  without  education  liberty  cannot  exist ;  and  that  the  more 
diffused  is  the  former,  the  more  sohdiy  cemented  will  be  the  lat- 
ter.^ The  solemn  annunciation  of  tliis  important  truth  has  in- 
duced the  government,  amidst  all  its  pressing  concerns,  and  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,  to  do  every  thing  in  its  power  to  promote 

an  object  so  essential  to  th^  - nty  of  the  republic.    Provision 

has  been  made  for  the  e>*  it  of  primary  schools,  which 

are  intrusted  to  the  city  councils.  They  have  generally  been  es- 
tablished ;  but  in  some  places  they  have  not,  for  the  want  of  funds, 
and  in  others  they  are  almost  useless,  from  the  incapacity  of  the 
teachers  and  the  lowness  of  salaries.  In  the  capital  a  society 
has  been  founded  under  the  patronage  of  the  government,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  or  Lan- 
casterian  plan  of  education  ;  and  a  school  has  been  established 
in  a  ronvont,  capable  of  containing  1600  scholars.  It  is  the 
d»  ovemment  to  have  other  societies  formed  in  the  dif- 

f»M '  >  on  the  same  model,  and  for  the  same  objects  as  the 

one  in  the  capital.  This  has  been  done  in  Guadalaxara,  Gua- 
naxuato,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  other  large  towns,  where  schools 
on  the  Lancasterian  plan  of  mutual  instruction  have  been  es- 
tablished, which  r,r, >...,...  to  be  extensively  useful.  The  govern- 
ment has  not  n«^  '  higher  branches  of  education,  but  has 
apr  *  '  t  comiimnM«,i  (•nUghtened  men  to  inquire  into  thecon- 
di'  univcrsitias,  colleges,  academies,  and  libraries,  which 
V 1  r(>ss  to  adopt  the  proper  measures  for  their 
m  uragement  It  appears  by  the  r<^port  of  tlic 
sc  it  the  government  is  afT "  '  t  encou- 
ra„                              !  to  increase  tho  means  a;.             icsofcdu- 

*  Ed.  Baoyelo.  Ar.  Mexico. 
f  RpDort  of  Mexican  S«c.  of  Stat«,  Nov.  1833. 
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dtioB ;  and  many  of  Uio  citizens  are  nobly  teeonding  their  exer- 
tioDi.  An  invoatigation  having  been  made  into  Uie  condition  of 
the  old  colleges  and  universitios,  some  of  them  will  t>e  restored, 
but  conducted  on  difTtircnt  principles,  and  others  re-established  on 
an  entirely  new  plan.  In  (^an  Luis  Potoei,  42,000  dolhuv  have 
been  subscribed  by  the  ijihubitnnt8  for  the  erection  of  a  college, 
and  similar  exertions  are  alno  making  for  the  establishment  of  a 
college  at  Guanaxuato.  There  is  also  a  collep)  now  in  operation 
in  Zelaya.  Measures  have  been  adopted  for  preserving  the  re- 
cords and  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  colonial  government. 
The  plan  is  to  assort  and  arrange  them,  and  make  a  copious  index, 
so  that  any  document  can  readily  be  found.  This  service  is  to 
be  porlbrmed  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The 
do<!uments  and  papersof  the  df*pnrtment  of  excise  afford  an  index, 
which,  together  with  the  pr  tsonlhe- 

two  volumes.     From  tli«  >  of  finan< ' 

neficea  and  indulgencies,  ibur  thousand  five  hundred 
six  documents  have  already  been  deposited  in  the  sect  > 
fice.*  Among  the  means  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which 
owe  their  origin  to  the  new  order  of  things,  that  of  the  establish- 
ment of  newspapers  is  by  no  means  the  least  important.  The 
government  has  also  adopted  another  regulation,  which  is  worthy 
of  imitation  ;  it  has  ordered  that  in  each  city  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished, in  the  city-hall,  a  public  reading  room,  to  be  supplied  with 
the  laws  and  public  documents  by  the  government,  and  with 
newspapers,  and  other  valuable  periodical  works,  by  small  sub- 
scriptions among  the  inhabitants.! 

Relif^on. — Protestant  nations  have  lef^  Roman  catholic  coun- 
tries (with  perhaps  the  exception  of  France)  at  a  distance  behind 
them,  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  sciences,  in  politics,  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  and  those  improvements  which  promote 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  individuals,  and  the  pr  f 

nations.    Hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  Roman  cathol.  n 

is  not  favourable  to  intellectual  and  scientific  exertion.  Iti*  f 
are  two  reasons  for  this ; — tlie  first  is,  that  its  spirit  is  intolerant, 
and  calculated  to  stifle  mental  inquiry  and  exertion  ;  the  second, 
that  it  is  a  religion  of  external  forms  and  ceremonies,  pompous 
and  imposing,  which  serve  to  engross  the  attention,  and,  by  con- 
fining the  mind  to  external  objects,  withdraw  it  from  intellectual. 
In  a  word,  it  is  calculated  to  enslave  the  mind,  and  when  that  is 
fettered,  Uttle  improvement  can  be  expected. 

From  the  early  settlement  of  Spanish  America,  the  estabUshed 
hierarchy  has  been  both  an  instrument  and  a  cause  of  oppression. 
Whilst  it  strengthened  the  despotism  of  the  government,  it  added 

*  North  American  lUvisw  for  Octoberi  1^25 
f  Report  of  the  Sscretarr  of  State 
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atekerMiddeeperAadeloit  Clothed  with  power,  and  anned 
with  the  inquifltioii,  ite  mfluence  was  great,  and  always  ezeited 
on  the  side  of  the  yfetnment,  and  was  m  principal  cause  of  the 
icnofance  of  the  people.  Tlie  eodeeiastical  establishment  iii 
Mexico  was  formed  on  the  same  model  as  that  of  Spain,  and  had 
its  full  train  of  dignitaries.  The  inferior  clergj  were  diridcd  into 
three  classes ;  the  euros,  who  were  parish  priests,  employed  in  tlie 
settlements  ;  the  doctri$uro»f  who  had  the  charge  of  disthcttf  in- 
habited by  Indians,  subject  to  the  Spanish  government  ;  and  the 
misnoneroMj  who  were  employed  in  converting  the  Indios  Bravos, 
or  wild  tribes,  not  reduced  under  the  Spaniiih  yoke.  Many  of 
the  inferior  clergy  suffered  extreme  poverty,  whilst  the  incomes 
of  some  of  the  high  dignitaries  exceeded  that  of  many  of  the  sove- 
reign princes  of  Germany.  The  archbishop  of  Mexico  enjoyed 
an  income  of  121,875  dollars,  and  several  of  the  bishops  but  Uttle 
less;  at  the  same  time  that  some  of  the  priests,  in  the  Indian  vil- 
lages, received  only  the  pittance  of  from  80  to  100  dollars.  The 
clergy  in  Spain,  previous  to  the  revolution,  amounted  to  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand,  one  half  of  which  were  regulars, 
and  wore  the  cowl.* 

The  clergy  were  violently  opposed  to  the  revolution,  and  the 
firmest  supporters  of  the  Spanish  government,  until  the  Cortes 
undertook  to  reform  the  ecclesiastical  estabhshment  of  the  penin- 
sula ;  they  then  declared  against  it,  and  became  in  favour  of  a 
revolution,  from  an  apprehension  that  the  new  reguUtions  in 
Spain  would  be  estabUished  in  Mexico.  Their  influence  was  by 
no  means  the  least  considerable  in  bringing  about  the  plan  of 
Iguala. 

Whilst  the  revolution  has  regenerated  Mexico,  and  swept  off 
the  colonial  despotism,  with  all  its  train  of  corruptions  and  abuses, 
it  has  as  jret  done  but  little  to  reUeve  the  nation  from  the  thral- 
dom of  an  estabUshed  hierarchy,  and  the  worst  of  all  despotisms, 
that  of  supefstition. 

It  is  declared,  in  the  third  article  of  the  constitutional  act,  "that 
the  religion  of  the  Mexican  nation  b,  and  shall  be  perpetually, 
the  catholic  apostolic  Roman.  The  nation  protects  it  by  just 
and  wise  laws,  and  prohibilB  the  exercise  of  any  other."  This 
proviMon  but  little  accords  with  the  free,  just,  and  Uberal  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution  of  which  it  composes  a  part,  and  casta  the 
onlv  dark  shade  on  the  luminous  political  horizon  of  the  nation, 
and  its  fair  prospect  of  a  splendid  career  of  moral,  political,  and 
social  advancement  The  Mexican  congress  is  an  enUghtened 
body,  and  we  may  suppose  that,  like  Solon,  when  siving  laws  to 
Athena,  it  thoocht  thasprovwon  was  as  per^ 
pnpmfdiortemm.  Whibt  Ihw  oonstitutMiiil  principle  f 
•  Edhih«shEB^f«lopmUs,srtklslllssiSb. 
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It  w  •'  the  free  exerct  •  - »  ■-  '■  .■  n  the  freedom  of  iiujwi- 

r\ .  i  vment  of  the  ri  iicc;  but  will  not  pro- 

\.iiti:i-   „"\ .  inment  from  retummi;^  ii  '    r    *      '      •  ■•    ■ 

Hi.  lit.   iiid  (    rri'ctin^  itn  inveterate  al 

aiul  (I- -j'"fi-iii.      This  necessary  work  ol  rrionnuti'tii  y 

I.  .11  .    luiiii  need;  and  a  spirit  of  hbcrulity  aud  tolci  .1- 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Cauitt  which  Ud  to  the  revoluiipn — junta  of  Seville  ienda  deputieiio 
America — jtaUa  establiahed  in  Mexico — conspiracy  against  the 
viceroy — regency  of  Cadiz — Hidalgo  raises  the  standard  of  re- 
volt— takes  Gnanaiuato — the  vieerov  attempts  to  eoneHials  the 
people— spirit  of  the  revohUion  spreaas  rapiJuy — miKtatj^  prspm' 
rattans  of  Hidalgo— orgamxss  kit  army — relfolmiiomtts  an  ss* 
commumuated — Hidalgo  threatens  the  capital — he  rttirss  is 
attacked  by  the  royoHsts — retreats  to  the  totcn  of  GnonoxiMfo— 
is  defeated  with  great  loss — betrayed — taken  prisoner^  and  ere- 
ruted. 


THE  causes  of  the  revolution  in  Spanish  America  are  not 
found  in  any  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Spain,  nor  in  any  es-, 
sential  variation  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Americans  respecting 
the  parent  country.  A  people  who  enjoyed  no  political  rights 
could  be  deprived  of  none ;  no  disputes,  therefore,  could  arise 
respecting  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  the  prerogatiyes  of  the 
crown,  M  easted  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  jpoo- 
■earioni  The  flames  of  civil  war  were  not  kindled  in  the  clpa- 
nieh  eolonies  by  resistance  to  a  tax  on  tea,  or  n  denial  of  the  na- 
quaKfied  right  of  taxation,  claimed  to  >  ;.;  on  the  colonies 

*♦  in  all  cases  whatsoever** — since  to  1 1  n.id  for  three  cen- 

turies quietly  submitted.  Although  the  North  American  and 
French  revolutions  may  have  shed  some  rays  of  light  orer  theae 
countries,  yet  the  causes  of  their  recent  civil  changes  are  to  be 
sought  for  solelv  in  the  peculiar  condition  of  Spain,  and  the  total 
dermngennent  of  her  monarchy. 

Toll.  R 
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Leaving  out  of  the  account  the  unfortunate  attempt  at  La  FlBy 
the  Moody  drama  of  the  revolution  first  opened  in  Colombia,  and 
as  the  atrug^e  there  waa  most  protracted  and  severe,  and  its  final 
sueoeia  havmg  been  the  means  of  the  emancipation  of  the  other 
cokxiiea,  Colombia  seems  to  possess  a  more  conunandinff  revo- 
lutionaiy  character  than  any  of  her  sister  repubUcs.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  history  of  the  contest  in  Colombia,  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  ffive  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  causes  and 
events  of  tlu»  revolution,  as  it  respects  Spain  and  her  colonies 
generally ;  and,  as  to  the  other  republics,  confmc  our  narrution  in 
a  great  measure  to  local  occurrences. 

Spain  had  for  more  than  a  century  been  on  a  decline  when,  in 
1806,  a  finishing  stroke  was  given  to  her  degradation,  by  the  am- 
bitious designs  of  the  emperor  Napoleon.  Not  satisfied  with 
having  reduced  the  peninsula  to  a  condition  little  above  that  of  a 
conquered  state,  and  with  drainin<r  off  its  resources  to  support  his 
wars,  Bonaparte  made  one  of  the  boldest  attempts  recorded  in 
history,  to  seize  on  the  country,  and  transfer  the  crown  to  his  own 
family.  Partly  by  fraud,  but  more  by  force,  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  persons  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  his  father,  and  most  of  the 
royal  family,  caused  them  to  pass  over  into  France,  and  detained 
them  at  Bayonne,  where,  in  May  1808,  the  father  was  constrained 
to  abdicate  to  bia  son,  and  the  latter  to  renounce  his  crown  to 
Joseph  Bonaparte. 

And  as  all  the  regulations  respecting  Spanish  America  must  be 
approved  of  by  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  a  decree  of  that  coun- 
cil transferred  the  dominions  of  Spain,  in  America,  to  king  Jo- 
seph, in  confirmation  of  the  cessions  at  Bayonne.  Bonaparte  sent 
agents  to  America  to  communicate  to  the  Spanish  chiefs,  and 
through  them  to  tlie  people,  the  political  change  which  had  taken 
place,  and  to  demand  their  allegiance.  All  the  Spanish  chiefs, 
with  the  exception  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  seemed  billing  to 
yield  to  this  revolution,  and  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  their 
new  sovereign  ;  they  being  all  assured  of  retaining  their  places. 
At  tliis  period  it  was  the  peopUy  and  not  the  royal  governors,  who 
showed  tlieir  loyalty  ;  they  were  shocked  at  the  thought  of  being 
transferred  like  so  many  cattle,  to  another  master,  and  that  master 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  had  done  so  much  to  oppress  their  pa- 
rent country.  They  wer«;  indignant,  too,  at  the  foul  treatment 
which  their  sovereign  had  received.  An  unusual  ferment  was 
excited  among  the  people ;  the  proclamations  of  Bonaparte  were 
burnt,  and  his  agents  glad  to  quit  the  country  to  save  their  Uves. 
This  spirit  prevailc*d,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  throughout  Spa- 
nish America. 

A  similar  spirit  soon  disclosed  itself,  also,  in  old  Sjpain,  and  a 
general  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  against  the  authority  of  the  Bona^ 
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---'-  -rcurrcd  in  the  peninsula.  InteOigence  oi  uiis  reached 
n  the  29th  of  July,  1808.     It  immediately  raised  the 

i.ism.  In  Spain, 
.for  their  govern- 
secuniy.    Xbeiuiit  .<  at)  led  lUelf  the  supreme 

Spain  and  the  Indi  ul  other  of  tlie  provincial 

i  the  like  soperionh .  d  to  dissensions  in  the 

i  distracted  the  Auk  ^o  that  they  knew  not 

'  ige,  as  entitled  to  tiieir  allegiance.  Before  the 
«  abnded  in  Mexico,  the  deputies  sent  by  the 

junta  ol'  Seville  arrived  in  America,  to  demand  the  sovereignty  of 
the  country ;  and,  to  induce  the  colonies  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  junta,  the  deputies  represented  that  its  authority  was  submit- 
ted to  throughout  the  whole  of  Spain. 

Such  was  the  hostihty  of  the  people  against  the  French,  and 
their  loyalty  and  zeal  toward  their  sovereign,  that  they  seemed 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  any  tribunal  in  Spain,  al- 
though self-created,  which  claimed  their  allegiance  in  the  name  of 
their  king.  A  meeting  was  called  of  the  civil  and  military  ofRcers, 
and  a  general  disposition  prevailed  to  recognise  the  pretensions 
of  the  SsviUe  junta ;  hut  during  the  debates  on  the  question,  de- 
spatches were  receiTed  from  the  junta  of  Astiirias  in  Spain,  de- 
nouncing the  ambitious  views  of  the  junta  of  Seville,  and  warning 
the  Mexican  govemment  againsl  acknowledging  its  pretensions. 
The  regency  which  Feidinand  bad  estaUidied  at  Madrid,  on  his 
leaving  the  country,  also  claimed  the  supreme  power  in  Spain 
and  America.  These  numerous  tribunals  in  Spain,  claiming  the 
supreme  authority,  and  the  obedience  of  the  colonies,  and  deny- 
ing each  other*s  claims,  produced  distrust  among  the  Americans, 
and  placed  them  in  a  perplexing  dilemma.  The  power  of  the 
monarchy  was  overthrown  or  sunpended,  and  there  being  no  go- 
vf'mment  in  Spain,  not  even  a  govemment  defactoy  which  could 
claim  their  obedience,  or  which  afforded  them  protection,  their 
sitiKition  suggested  the  necessi^  of  providing  for  their  own  se- 
<mrity,  by  the  estahUshment  of  some  provisional  government. 
Tlu*  CabiUln^  irr  mimiripslitj'  nf  Mexico,  on  the  5th  of  August, 
1806,  presented  a  memorial  to  Iturrigaray,  the  viceroy,  for  the 
assembling  a  junta,  firom  which  we  m^  an  extract : 

**  Jufltes  of  the  government,  and  respectable  bodies  of  the  cities 
and  kingdoms,  are  no  more  than  in  exact  conformity  to  the  law, 
which  ordains  that  all  arduous  cases  shall  be  considered  of  in  ge- 
nenU  assemblies.  As  in  existing  dreumstences,  in  consequence 
of  the  seiMM  of  tfMkii^  the  sovereiflity  b  vested  in  the  nation, 
in  order  that  its  hilsraets  may  be  consiDted,  the  united  authorities, 
together  with  the  municipahties,  which  ar*  the  beads  of  the  peo* 
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ple»  do  exactly  the  samo  nn  would  the  inoiiorcli  himiicU  lor  the 
gcn(>ral  wclfurr. 

**  Mexico  hu.s  ill  view  the  Hnmc  principles  that  influenced  So* 
ville,  Valencin,  nnd  the  other  citieH  of  Spain  ;  and  she  is  eropow- 
ered,in  hke  manner  tm  t)ie  ahove  two  fmthftil  capitals,  to  do  whit 
she  conceives  is  advisahle  in  such  urgent  circumstances. 

"  These  examples  point  out  what  ou^hl  to  he  done — to  organ- 
lie  a  governing  junta,  composed  ol*  the  royal  audieiicia,  the  arch- 
bishop, municipality,  and  deputies  from  tlic  tribunals,  ecclesias- 
tical and  secular  l>odies,  the  nolnlity,  and  principal  citizens,  as 
well  as  the  military.  This  junta  shall  doUberale  on  the  most 
weighty  subjects  that  concern  us,  which  shall  be  detennincd  con- 
formably to  our  interests. 

**  The  junta  is  necessary ;  for,  although  we  are  at  present  free 
ftom  the  urgent  danger  which  threatened  us  on  the  side  of  France, 
w«,  nerertheless,  ought  not  to  neglect  our  means  of  defence,  till 
we  receive  such  positive  advices,  as  may  place  us  perfectly  at 
ease.  It  is  at  the  same  time  necessary  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  by  restoring  to  them  those  means  they  formerly  had 
of  appeal  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  or  to  the  person  of  the 
king  ;  and,  finally,  many  amendments  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
nomination  to  secular  and  ecclesiastical  dignities.  These  are 
the  only  means,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  monarch, 
by  which  the  kingdom,  being  thus  united,  may  overcome  all  its 
difficulties. 

"  This  union  of  authorities  is  likewise  necessary,  as  being  the 
best  means  to  produce  unanimity  in  the  minds  of  the  people  ; 
which  will  prevent  the  fatal  consequences  which  must  arise 
throughout  the  countrj-  from  disunion.  Every  one  will  then  be 
happy  ;  their  patriotism  and  wishes  will  be  united  by  love,  en- 
thusiasm, and  a  sense  of  the  public  good. 

"  The  city,  consequently,  thinks  tliat  the  time  is  arrived  for 
adopting  the  same  means  as  have  been  carried  into  effect  in  Spain. 
The  junta  which  your  excellency  is  to  form,  for  the  present,  of 
the  .1    "  >  and  respectable  bodies  above-mentioned,  when  the 

repr'  -  of  the  kingdom  are  assembled,  will  carefully  exa- 

mine lis  iult  rest.«J,  &c. 

**  But  the  two  fundamental  points  on  which  the  junta  is  to  act, 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Tlic  tirst  is,  that  the  authorities  retain 
the  full  extent  of  their  power,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  de- 
rangement which  we  di  plon^  in  the  monarchy  had  not  taken 
place  ;  that  is,  that  your  excellency  shall  still  hold  the  same  pow- 
er which  the  laws  grant,  and  that  tlie  same  be  observed  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  tribunals.  The  second  is,  that  in  order  to  fill 
up  the  immense  void  which  exists  between  the  authority  of  your 
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V  and  the  soyereign,  the  proposed  junta  is  to  be  bad  re- 

The  viceroy  felt  biniself  embarrasMd  m  hit  aitnatioii,  and  knew 
not  how  to  act.  His  advanced  jreara,  and  want  of  ngonr,  ren- 
dered his  conduct  indecisire  and  temporizing.  He  was  inclined 
to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  thinking  the  measure  rea- 
sonable and  ju8t ;  but  was  afiraid  of  the  Spaniards,  who  be  knew 
were  violently  opposed  to  it.  In  this  dilemma,  he  proposed  to 
resign  his  authority.  The  Spaniards,  knowinc  his  inclination  to 
favour  the  views  of  the  popular  party,  taking  aidvantagc  of  his  in- 
decision and  weakness,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  and,  by 
bribing  the  officers  commanding  the  guards,  about  four  hundred 
of  the  conspirators  entered  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  at  midnight, 
r  '  "  '  '  -  tr3mber,  1  SOS,  seized  him  and  his  lady,  and 
to  a  nunnery,  and  the  former  to  the  prisons 
f  .'ill.     The  couHpirators  consisted,  principally,  of 

t  rrhants  in  Mexico,  and  were  secretly  favoured  in 

til*  I    .     _  court  of  audience  :  the  annunciation  of  the 

iiii['ii  -  viceroy  was  cormccted  with  a  suggestion  of 

the  api    >         lit  f if  hit  successor  by  the  royal  audience. 

A  <•  nrr  11  junta,  poaaeaaingthe  supreme  and  national  authority, 
waa  established  in  Spain,  composed  of  deputies  from  all  the  pro- 
vincial jimtas.  The  violent  proceedings  in  Mexico  were  not  only 
approved  by  the  central  junta,  which  received  the  intelligence 
whilst  in  session  at  Seville,  but  the  junta  manifested  great  joy 
that  the  viceroy,  who  had  favoured  the  wishes  of  the  CTMlea,  had 
been  deposed  and  imprisoned,  without  considering  the  danger  of 
the  example,  or  the  evidence  it  afforded  of  the  feebleness  of  all 
seotimeniB  of  subordination.  These  high-handed  meaanres  of 
the  European  &ction  greatly  exasperated  the  crooles  against  the 
Spanianls  iM  o,  and  tended  to  produce  disaffection  toward 
tho  niNr-.  The  authority  of  the  central  junta,  although 

ilU>^:il,  as  tilt  i.iA>  rcqiiind  tlmt  in  <-:LHe  of  a  suspension  of  the 
royal  rimction^,  tin-  u<.v«rinii.  iit  -ii<  mi  Id  be  vested  in  a  regency,) 

was,  nrv«-rthr|.><,  siilninttrd  to  hv  thr  ('')|r)nists,  and  large  SUTOSof 
inont-y  ri-niittt  <1  tVom  Airirrita  to  S|);iin,  u I lich  enabled  the  Spa- 
niards to  (  arrv  on  tii«'  war  ajaiii-t  tiit-  I'lrn*  It.  Tht-  appoiBlnient, 
l)y  the  (-<'iitral  jiintii  ofSpani.  ut't!i<-  ar<hi>i-liop,  a  nidd  and  popu- 
lar man,  to  the  vicrruN  ili\.  ;:r»  afly  <  oncilitttcd  the  affections  of 
the  McxirauA,  and  pn  si  r\ril  tr;uu{uilUt^,  notwithstanding  much 
indignation  continued  a^ani^t  the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  conxpira*  y.  Tliis  indignation  was  increaaed  by  the 
honourH  laviKhcd  on  the  European  fiction,  and  their  insolent  con- 
dnct  toward  the  Americana,  which  this  occasioned.  In  this  state 
•f  thinga  the  people  were  altnned  by  the  reoioval  of  the  arehr 
bishop,  and  the  intniftiqg  the  poweiB  of  foveninwnt,  until  the  ar- 
VoL.  I.  12 
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rivml  of  the  new  viceroy,  to  the  court  of  audience,  the  members 
or  which  the  inhehitmtii  regarded  as  tlieir  enemies.  Victory  had 
followed  the  irnMrial  eagles  in  Spain,  the  Spaniards  had  been 
eveiy  where  defeated,  the  French  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula,  and  the  centra]  junta  were  dispersed.  Some  of 
its  members  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Leon,  where  the  archbishop  of 
Lftodicea,  who  had  been  president  of  the  central  junta,  published 
a  paper,  ordering  a  regency  to  be  formed,  and  naming  the  three 
persons  who  were  to  compose  it.*  This  regency  published  a 
pfoclamation,  addressed  to  the  Americans,  and  pretending  to  pos- 
sets supreme  authority  in  Spain,  claimed  dominion  over  the  colo- 
nies, and  promised  to  redress  their  grievances.  The  authority 
of  the  regency  was  considered  as  entirely  illegal,  and  as  little  bet- 
ter than  self-created.  Caraccas  and  other  provinces  refused  to 
acknowledge  it 

The  regency,  commonly  called  the  regency  of  Cadiz,  named 
Don  J.  Venegas  as  viceroy  of  Mexico,  and  conferred  fresh  ho- 
nours and  additional  rewards  on  the  Spanish  faction,  which,  like 
fuel  added  to  an  enkindling  flame,  contributed  to  spread  disaffec- 
tion through  the  whole  country.  The  troops,  which  in  time  of 
war  are  constantly  stationed  between  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz,  to 
repel  an  attack  on  the  coast,  af\er  Iturrigaray  was  deposed  were 
ordered  into  the  interior.  A  regiment  of  cavalry  was  sent  to 
Queretaro,  and  three  captains  in  that  regiment,  named  Allendc, 
Aldama,  and  Abasolo,  were  natives  of  the  town  of  San  Miguel  el 
Grande,  situated  near  Guanaxuato,  210  miles  from  Mexico. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  San  Miguel,  is  that  of  Dolores,  in 
the  state  of  Guanaxuato,  in  which  resided  Don  Migtiel  Hidalgo 
Castilla,  a  clergyman,  distinguished  for  his  ttdents  and  learning, 
for  his  liberal  sentiments,  and  his  extensive  general  intelligence. 
He  had  taken  great  pains  to  instnict  and  better  the  condition  of 
the  Indians,  which  gained  him  their  attachment,  and,  from  the  ur- 
banity of  his  manners  and  the  Injueficence  of  his  conduct,  he  was 
popular  with  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  A  particular  friend- 
ship subsisted  between  Hidalgo  and  Allende,  Aldama  and  Abaso- 
lo. Hidalgo,  perceiving  the  general  disaffection  of  tlie  people 
throughout  the  viceroyaJty,  and  the  prevaihng  animoi^ities  against 
the  Spaniards,  conceived  a  plan  of  general  insurrection,  for  the 
OTCrthrow  of  the  colonial  government  The  time  said  to  have 
been  fixed  upon  for  the  rising  was  the  first  of  November,  1810. 
His  plan  was  communicated  to  his  three  friends,  Allende,  Alda- 
ma, and  Abasolo,  who  readily  joined  Hidalgo,  and,  by  their  activi- 
ty and  exertions,  sentiments  of  disloyalty  were  rapidly  and  exten- 
sively d!*»«'»minated.  ICvery  circumstance  was  laid  hold  of  which 
might  tend  to  inflame  the  animosity  of  the  natives  against  the 
'  Manifesto  of  the  CoogreM  of  Rio  de  La  Plata. 
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SpaniardB,  and  alienate  them  from  Spain.  The  disaffisction  had 
beeo  apread  extensiveljr,  and  the  plan  in  a  great  degree  matured, 
when  one  of  the  conspinUors,  a  canon  of  Yalli^lid,  on  his 
deathbed  dittcorered  the  plan  to  a  prieat  of  the  name  of  Gil,  re- 
nding at  Queretaro.  Thia  information  waa  conveyed  to  aonw  o\' 
the  members  of  the  mtdiencia,  and  led  to  the  arrest  of  the  corrc- 
^or,  Domingiies,  who  waa  ftlaelj  charged  with  being  engaged 
m  the  conspiracy.  Alarm  was  instantly  spread  among  the  cod- 
apiraton,  who,  fearinc  that  their  iplan  was  discovered,  hastened 
its  execution.  Allende  was  the  nrst  to  raise  the  standard  of  re- 
volt ;  he  assembled,  at  St  Miguel,  a  few  soldieni,  who  were  at- 
tached to  him,  and  »et  out  for  Dolores.  The  disaffected  flocked 
to  his  standard  in  Him  route,  so  that  when  he  arrived,  on  the  14th 
of  September,  1810,  he  was  at  the  head  of  800  men.  Hidalgo, 
the  same  day,  preached  to  the  Indians,  and  pointed  out  the  op- 
pressions which  they  had  endured  from  the  Spaniards,  since  the 
first  discovery  of  the  countrj- ;  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  the 
Spanish  chiefs  in  America,  and  the  present  distracted  coniiition 
of  Spain,  without  any  settled  government,  exposed  to  anarchy, 
and  the  danger  there  was  that  it  would  fall  under  the  dominion  of 
France,  and  America  be  either  delivered  up  to  the  French  or  the 
B  lich  woold  destroy  the  holy  catholic  religion.     He  con- 

(•  discourse  by  calling  on  the  Indians  to  arm  in  defence 

ot  til*  M  r .  ligion,  and  to  redreaa  their  grievances.     A  summons  to 
anus  <  aiiic  with  an  odd  grace  from  the  pulpit,  but  nevertheless 
obeyed  implicitly,  and  with  alacrity.     The  Indians  flew  to 
with  fury,  and,  uniting  with  the  recruits  of  Allende,  they 
proceeded,  witli  Hidalgo  at  their  head,  to  San  Miguel,  and  com- 
menced hostilities  by  plundering  the  houses  of  the  Spaniards. 
if* T*    two  squadrons  of  the  regiment  of  cavahy  of  Keyna,  to 
'    ^  ■i^'nde  had  belonged,  joined  the  insurgents,  and  HidaJgo 
V  marched  to  Zekijra,  where  he  was  also  joined  by  the 
irt  of  the  regiment  of  infantry  of  Zelaya,  and  by  part 
nt  of  horse. 

'  reed,  Hidalgo  proceeded  to  Guanaxuato,  a  popu- 
1  V  town,  rontaining  at  this  time  80,000  inhnhitants, 

ii  vest  of  Mexico.     T'  nor  of 

t:  'H  to  oppose  him.  I  sroops 

1  he  retired  wiih  iwu  hun- 

(i  i  on  the  assailants.     Ha- 

\  <•)  defence  of  the  town,  it  fell  into  the  hands 

^  >th  of  September,  1810,  and  was  an  acquisi- 

'  i<-e,  as  he  found  in  tlie  treasury  five  mil- 

1;  '  *»r  »*n*.rio  and  bar  silver. 

•  d  in  Mexico  on  the  16th  of 
bi^^i..wwv  I'viohc  meeting  of  the  principal  in- 
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Kabitantty  proclaimed  t\w  hononrfl  and  rewards  *>  uu  u  in 
had  bestowed  on  the  ronspinitorn  u^nHt  IturriKaniy,  \ 
regarded  bj  tlio  inhnbitiinbi  an  tho  cncinicH  of   v      '  { 

ic8  of  Spain.     In  a  few  dnys  the  \ 
of  the  insurroction,  and  of  the  success  oi  ilidai<^u.  Hr 
rtjr  despatched  Count  do  la  Cadena  to  (^uiTPtnro,  ft 
populous  town,  and  on  important  mihtary  poHition.     Tli' 
ants  of  this  town,  amounting  to  nearly  80,000,  were  in 
tlx  MiQary  cause,  and  were  desirous  of  joining' 

^ii  an  additional  reason  why  the  viceroy  was  a 

prevent  it^  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgcnt^^,  win  i 

by  a  timely  arrival  of  royal  troops.  Venega^s,  alarm* 
threatening  aspect  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  extent  ot  tlie  dis- 
affection, attempted  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  on  the  23d  Sep- 
tember, 1810,  issued  a  proclamation,  referring  to  the  decree  ot' 
the  central  junta  of  Spain,  in  1809,  whirl'  ^i-w  lor^d  the  colonies 
to  be  equal  with  the  mother  country,  and  i  that  the  cortcs 

would  soon  make  such  reforms  in  the  go\,  i,mu  ni  of  America,  as 
would  promote  its  prosperity,  and  satisfy  the  reasonable  wishes  of 
the  people. 

Hidalgo,  in  the  first  exercise  of  his  high  functions  of  a  chief  or 
ruler,  abohshed  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Indians,  which  so  animated 
their  hopes  and  attachments,  that  they  flocked  from  all  parts  to 
join  him,  and  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
body  of  men.  To  oppose  the  revolutionists,  Venegas  fonn* d 
several  corps  or  gufrriUas  of  Spaniards,  who  however,  t 
violence  and  rapacity,  injured  the  royal  cause,  and  he  \^  a 
to  disband  them.  He  also  established  corps  of  militia,  not  en- 
tirely composed  of  Spaniards,  which  he  called  patriotas.  The 
spirit  of  the  insurrection  spread  rapidly  from  town  to  town,  pro- 
ducing general  disaffection,  and  the  revolutionary  cause  extended 
and  strengthened  daily.  The  town  of  Lagos,  celebrated  from 
the  feet  of  a  great  fair  being  held  tliere  every  five  years,  and  Zn- 
catecas,  from  its  situation  near  some  of  the  richest  mines  in  IM*  x- 
ico,  and  many  others,  declared  in  favour  of  the  revolution.  Hi- 
dalgo remained  at  Guanaxuato,  long  enough  to  introduce  a  little 
discipline  among  the  multitude  who  had  collected  around  the  re  - 
volutionary  standard  ;  forming  them  into  corps,  and  appoiiitiriL' 
the  necessary  officers.     He  also  established  a  mint,  t  1 

cannon  of  wood,  and  one  of  brass,  with  tliis  inscription  1 

upon  it,  et  Librrtador  Jimerirano,  the  liberator  of  America.  His 
greatest  difficulty  was  to  obtain  arms,  for  his  multitude  of  Creoles, 
Uldiaiis,  and  mixed  bloods,  who  resembled  a  caravan,  more  tlian 
a  regular  army,  had  only  a  few  muskets,  but  were  armed  with 
pikes,  knives,  hatchets,  blunderbusses,  shngs,  and  all  sorts  of 
weapons.     Hidalgo  marched  from  Guanaxuato  to  Yailadohd,  and 
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the  town  on  the  20th  of  October,  1810.  There  he 
received  as  a  deliverer^  and  greeted  ynth  shouta  of  joy  and  grati- 
tude by  the  inhabitants.  The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
of  the  town  conlerred  upon  him  the  highest  hooours,  and  treated 
him  with  every  mark  of  distinction  ;  but  what  was  more  impor- 
tant to  Hidalgo,  they  presented  to  hia  miUtary  chest  1,200,000 
dollars.  Two  iwments  of  militia  were  formed,  and  joined  the 
t>  '  ader.     Hidalgo  fell  back  on  Indaparapco  on  the  2d  of 

( '  \  here  he  called  a  military  council,  to  improve  the  or- 

gani/ntion  of  his  army  ;  numerous  promotions  were  r  ^  ^- 

lende  was  appointed  captain-general ;  Aldama,  Ballesa,  , 

and  Arias,  were  appointed  lieutenant-generals ;  and  Abaj>olo, 
Ocon,  and  the  two  brothers  Martincs,  field-marshals.  Hidalgo 
was  {  loralissimo  of  the  Mexican  armies;  and  as 

such,   I  troops,  which  were  now  divided  into  eight 

regiments  of  one  thousund  men  each.  Mass  was  performed  on 
the  occasion,  and  a  solciiin  Te  Dewn  sung.  Regulations  wore 
adopted  for  the  pay  of  the  army  ;  tliree  Spanish  dollars  a  day  was 
to  l)o  the  pay  of  each  infantry  colonel  and  captain  of  cavalry  ; 
each  cavalry  soldier  was  to  receive  one  dollar,  and  each  intantry 
soldier  half  a  dollar  per  day.  Hidalgo  assumed  the  ensigns  and 
habiHmcnts  of  his  new  dignity  ;  his  military  dress  was  blue  with 
ted  tacings,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver ;  and  a  black  sash 
•mbroidered  mith  gold.  A  medal,  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
de  Guadaloupe,  highly  venerated  by  the  Mexicans,  was  woni  on 
his  breast,  and  the  colours  were  white  and  blue,  in  resemblance 
of  the  banners  of  the  an<  '  xrors  of  Mexico,  and  as  a  ise- 

mento  of  the  former  incl*  of  the  country. 

Having  made  the  nect  igements,  Hidalgo,  at  the  head 

of  a  va«t  army,  commeni .  nh  toward  the  capital,  and  on 

tl  ober,  1810,  entered  the  town  of  Toluca,  36  miles 

w '  I. 

A  now  gathering  over  tlie  capital,  which  was  in  im- 

iniiK  I  f  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists ;  dis- 

iled  extensively  in  the  city ;  the  populace,  and  a 

irt  of  the  liigher  orders,  hated  the  Spaniards,  and 

vcmment.     The  royal  forces  were  at  a  distance 

.|M.ai,  and  from  each  oth'  -  •   T>"n  F.  Calleja  was  sta- 

t  -  m  Luis  Potosi,  with  abr;  »  miles  from  Mexico. 

(our.  fiad  3000  troops  at  <^u(r»i;iro,  and  the  viceroy  had 

but  a  I  !   men  for  the  defence  of  the  capitid  at^ainst  Hi- 

to  overawe  the  inhabitants.     Th«^  "         "  ^T        o  was 

inevitolde  ;   but  at  thi*  alnrmintr  ''■  vice- 

•  d  to 
hist  aid  tiie  power  vf  *upv;rbtition.     He  applied  to  die  artiibuhop 
YoL.  I.  12*  JB 
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of  Mexico,  aiul  Uic  oHiccrs  of  tho  inquUition,  to  obuiin  a  bull  of 

excomiiiuiiicatiun  aguinst  Hiduigo,  nnil  nil  Iii>>  ("..IImu.  is.    .«  r.i..  l« 

and  hcrolicH.     Accordingly,  cxrummum 

and  solemnity  of  hierarchical  craft,  were  i... ..,...«« ,.  .i^.v,,,>i 

dcnouncuig  Ilium  as  apostates  from  Uio  holy  church,  and  r' 

against  the  state  ;  and  as  obnoxious  to  tho  vengeance  of  boiii  mr 

state  and  church,  and  tho  wratli  of  tho  Almighty.     To  support 

their  denunciations,  tho  imfuii^ition  declared,  that  accus  r  I 

been  made  against  Hidalgu  ten  years  before,  to  the  h' 

but  that  he  then  had  the  address  or  good  fortune  to  •  • 

punishmmt  which  his  crimes  merited.     Hidalgo,  by  a  i 

.oommunirations  of  tlie  archbishop,  iui  I  ' 

1 :  procliiimed  his  own  sentiments  of  I  i 

t  istency  and  absurdity.     These  e\ 

ca  1  on   Hidalgo's  troops  :  for  bf  in  ■  i 

priest,  he  seized  the  spiritual  weapons  of  his  a  .  and 

turned  them  on  themselves.     He  persuaded  hisi  ts  that 

the  sentence  pronounced  against  them,  proceeding  from  their  ene- 
mies, could  have  no  effect ;  and  that  tlie  excommunication  woidd, 
undoubtedly,  fall  on  the  heads  of  those  who  pronounced  it,  as  a 
punishment  for  tlieir  presumption.  But  these  terrible  weapons 
of  the  church  were  not  without  their  influence  on  the  people  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  and  the  provuiccs  which  were  not  yet 
infected  with  the  spirit  of  the  insurrection,  were  perfectly  tranquil, 
and  seemed  petrified  with  terror. 

The  viceroy  had  sent  his  aid-de-camp,  colonel  Truxillo,  with 
1500  men,  to  Xtlahuaca,  to  check  the  advance  of  the  insurgents, 
which  were  afterward  re-enforced  by  500  more;  and  when  Hi- 
dalgo entered  Toluco,  the  royalists -fell  back  on  Lerma,  27  ; 
only  from  Mexico.  Here  Tnixillo  formed  a  bridge  acro> 
river  Lerma,  and  intended  to  dispute  tlie  ptLssage  with  the  rcvo- 
hitionists ;  but  Hidalgo,  having  crossed  the  river  at  a  different 
place,  Truxillo  retired  to  an  eminence,  called  El  Monte  de  las 
CiticeSj  where  the  patriots  attacked  him,  and  drove  him  from  his 
p<38ition.  Whilst  on  his  retreat  to  Mexico,  Hidalgo  sent  en- 
voys to  Tnixillo,  with  proposals  for  him  to  join  his  party ;  he  ad- 
mitted the  deputies  witliin  liis  lines,  and  tlien  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  fire  on  them.  The  royalists  continued  their  retreat,  anH  "•■ 
tered  the  capital  on  the  iJOth  of  October,  having,  in  their  li 
left  their  artillery  behind.  The  intelligence  of  the  defeat  oi  uk- 
royalists,  at  Monte  do  las  Cruces,  reached  Mexico,  accompa- 
nied with  the  report,  that  the  revolutionists  were  entering  the 
city,  which  prodnrrd  great  alarm  ;  and  the  consternation  wa.^  in- 
creased b\  tice  that  Morelos,  a  priest  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  iu«  .ts,  had  taken  p*>8session  of  several  to>Mis  in 
tJie  south  of  Mexico,  and  that  Villagran,  another  popular  leader, 
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at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  wa  'the  capital. 

Whilst  the  opposera  of  the  govern  ;nf  roiis  and 

increasing,  there  were  but  about  l^  J, 

and  II"  inrormation  had  been  recL.     „   ....u._  :..,  . ...^  of 

the  1  aider  count  Cadena  was. 

Li.wv.  .M<  .e  circumstances,  perceiving  little  prospect  of  de- 
fending the  cupital,  the  viceroj  and  the  Spanianis  were  preparing 
to  retire  to  Vera  Cruz  should  the  enemy  prevail.  Ycnegas,  how- 
ever, prepared  to  noake  the  best  defence  he  could,  and  drew  up 
his  troops  between  two  public  walks,  within  the  city,  but  station- 
ed his  artillery  at  the  entrances  into  the  town.  On  tlie  3l8t  of 
October,  1810,  the  ipdependents  were  obsened,  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, with  secret  jo>-,  (as  their  hearts  were  with  them,)  descend- 
ing the  hill  Santa  Fe,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  attack  the  viceroy, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  hi«  troops,  prepared  to  meet  thenru  Hi- 
d  i'_'o  sent  general  "^  itches  to  the  viceroy,  who 

in.  t  him  in  a  ma^iii  i tended  by  forty  horsemen, 

three  miles  from  tlie  city,  ajid  delivered  his  message,  which  was 
not  answered,  nor  its  contents  ever  kno^-n,  as  the  viceroy  took 
care  to  conceal  them  from  the  people.  In  the  city,  alarm  and 
finvlftv.  hope  and  fear,  pervaded  every  breast,  and  all  supposed 
li  would  be  stonned  ;  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants 
w....< ,.  lur  the  success  of  tlie  independents,  but  they  dared  not 
express  their  sentiments,  or  make  known  their  feelings.  After 
an  air  ■  •  zht,  all  were  surprised  the  next  morning  to  see  the 
assai  ing.     The  cause  of  this  M'as  at  the  time  inexplica- 

T '  iS  II  ever  been  fully  explained  ;  but  it  is  supposed  that 

i  .ad  received  infomiation  of  the  defeat  of  tlie  patriot  ge- 

nt raJ,  ^ai    '  !  Qiieretaro,  and  of  the  junction  of  the  roval 

troops,  111  ja,  with  tlie  army  of  count  Cadena,  and  mat 

tliese  uni'  -  were  advancing,  by  forced  marches,  for  the 

relief  of  t'  Some,  however,  have  attributed  the  retreat 

to  the  moderation  of  Hidalgo,  and  his  natu- 
I  rror  at  the  violence  and  devastation  of  war. 

Ml      J-   I   til-     I  1    •  ii'     1  m  to  a  hill,  which  overlooks  the  vil- 

K         '    \'  mI'  I.  ami  ;iii  '  \ti ui  of  country  on  the  north  and  east. 

'  I  his  cannon  on  the  sides  of  the  hill,  which  was  of  nearly 

l.ir  n.i  III.  and  drew  up  his  troops  in  two  lines,  stationing 

(Uans  between  tlicm.     Here  he  was  attacked 

.  w.  .\w,,  lubcr,  by  Calleja,  who  had  previously  reached 

il,  with  the  main  part  of  the  Spanish  army.     The  roy- 

.1         1      inrrd  to  the  attack  in  five  columns  against  the  north 

ani  .  I  '  -li'   of  Hidalgo*s  encampment.     There  were  'JOOO  of 

til.   t..\, I  tin, J, s,  (lisripUned  veterans;  and  being  \    "       i(;d  and 

<  <|Mt;>;»  <j,    iri'i   m  (king  a  splendid  martial  app(  hey  so 

trigUtened  tlie  Indians  that  they  fled  the  instant  tJi(^  liriog  com- 
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ni.  iM'cd.  Thii  disconcert od  the  rejjular  troo|i«,  who  makinf^  but 
a  feeble  defence,  abandoned  tlie  posi'  •  •  i  .-i  ^  '|n  ^^^^ 
pursued  by  the  royalists  witii  great  t  iitcr  ; 

10,000  01  the  independents,  in  the  otnnai  1. 1>  < 

said  to  have  been  killed,  woundeil,  and  ina<! 
patrioti  retreated  to  the  town  of  C>  i 

on  an  ennnence,  and  fortified  by  n  •  I 

passes  leading  to  the  town.    Here  1 1 

on  the  24th  of  November,  and  dri\  ■ 

the  loss  of  twenty>fivc  picce.s  of  tlicir  (-^iiiiiun  it  tlie  Li- 

berator was  one.     Some  of  HidaIgo*8  trcjops,  <  ;t»;d  by  the 

attack  and  suet  •  royalists,  put  to  death  two  hundred 

Spanish  prisoner  i  i  oyalists,  the  next  day,  stormed  and  took 
the  town,  and  delivered  it  up  to  the  pillage  and  rapacity  of  the 
soldiers  for  two  hours  ;  and  the  day  follomn*^,  as  the  closing 
scene  to  this  tragical  drama,  all  the  officers  who  had  lM>en  taken, 
and  many  other  prisoners  and  citizens,  were  shot.  Among  the 
latter,  were  the  mineralogists,  Chovel,  Davalus,  and  Valencia. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Spanish  general,  ordering  all 
arms  and  ammunition  to  be  delivered  to  the  government  within 
twenty-four  hours,  on  the  pain  of  death,  and  threatened  all  with 
the  same  punisimient  who  supported  the  rebellion,  or  entertained 
opinions  favourable  to  it. 

From  Guanaxuato,  Hidalgo  marched  toward  Guadaloxaro, 
which  is  450  miles  from  Mexico  ;  and  during  his  route  had  nume- 
rous skirmishes  with  pailics  of  the  royal  anny,  and  in  many  of 
which  the  patriots  were  successful.  Hidalgo  entered  Guadalax- 
ara,  a  populous  town,  containing  at  that  time  90,000  inhabiumts, 
and  immediately  despatched  Mercado,  a  priest,  against  the  port 
of  San  Bios,  which  capitulated,  and  a  large  number  of  cannon  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  patriots — Mercado  sent  forty -two  pieces  to 
Hidalgo,  at  Guadalaxara.  At  this  time,  the  authority  of  Hidalgo 
was  acknowledged  in  the  then  intendancies  of  Valladolid,  Zacate- 
cas,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  part  of  Sonora.  Whilst  Calleja  was 
in  pursuit  of  Hidalgo,  the  royalists,  under  general  Cruz,  defeated 
the  independents  at  Zamoro,  which  enabled  him  to  take  the  town 
of  Valladolid,  where  a  scene  of  the  most  dreadful  cnielty  and 
bloodshed  was  exhibited.  Hidalgo  choosing  on  advantageous 
position,  83  miles  from  Guadalaxara,  encamped  his  anny,  which 
was  protected  on  one  side  by  a  hill,  and  on  the  other  by  a  small 
river  :  the  bridge  across  the  stream  he  fortified,  and  erected  bat- 
teries on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  two  to  defend  the  armv  on 
the  Ipf>.  In  this  position  Hidalgo  waited  the  approarh  of  Call*  'i, 
wr  termination  to  give  him  battle.     Them.  1 

n«'  the  engagement,  but  as  soon  as  beam \ 

parations  for  attacking  the  independents  in  thoir  position.     iU 
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divided  his  army  into  two  columns,  one  of  which  stormed  tiie 
batUr  '   "        '  *     \  them;  the  other  colunm  attacked 

the  1«  uRnt,  and  was  repulsed.     But  whilst 

retihi  a,  U  received  a  re-enforcement,  and  en- 

ga^'i  patriots,  who,  percetving  its  retrograde 

surround  it     Hidalgo  now  niade  a 

\v  hicb  bein^  supported  by  the  greii»- 

il»ea  hiiii  *         1  in  person  ttormed 

i  thr  hntr  •  d  his  penetfating  into 

I  .e,  Emparan  attnokad  and 

I  nt<i.  Consternation  now 
n|)r»  III  ti  ich  rendered  unavail- 
in  '        I       .  .    ..  .:.                                 :      jiie  of  the  day. 

feat  occurred  on  the  17th  of  Januar)',  1811.  Calleja 
A<  ...  ^.  ..,  ral  Cniz  to  recapture  San  Bias,  which  he  found  already 
in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  by  means  of  a  counter  revolution, 
brought  about  by  the  curate  of  the  town.  Having  rallied  the 
remnant  of  his  army,  Hidalgo  marched  to  Zacatecas,  where  ha 
found  a  considerable  quantity  of  cannon,  tliere  being  a  foundry 
in  tiie  town.  Here  he  made  a  new  coinage  of  silver,  btill  retain- 
ing the  *'  iinaffc  and  superscription"  of  Ferdinand  VII.  The  in- 
rl«|»on<)»*nts  marched  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  where  Hidalgo  was  re- 

'•y  Hrveral  corps  of  guerrillas,  which  he  formed  ;  and 
«•  he  moved  toward  the  town  of  Sultillo,  in  the  military 

lit  of  the  western  internal  provinces,  and  about  600 

II  II  Mexico,  ('ulleja  had  reaehtMl  .San  Luis  Potosi,  in 
pursuit  of  Hidalgo  :  a  Imdy  o!  royalists,  under  Arredondo,  had 
arrived  at  Altamim,  and  the  governor  of  the  western  internal  pro- 
\iti<fs  had  sent  troops  to  hem  in  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Hi- 
()al:ro.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  escaped  with  such  of  his  par- 
tHuns  as  would  follow  his  fortunes,  to  Louisiana,  in  tlie  United 
Slates,  and  to  resume  the  war  for  the  revolution  of  the  country, 
when  more  favourable  circumstances  might  occur.  The  situation 
of  the  popular  chief,  surrounded  with  enemies  on  all  sides,  was 
critical,  and  his  escape  attended  with  sufficient  hazard,  withoot  a 
Judas  to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of  '  He  was, 
however,  destined  to  be  tlie  victim  ol  I  >on  Y.  Eli- 
■ondo,  whpsommanded  a  body  of  iodepcudcut  truups,  bad  the 
baseness  lb  aUenpt  to  purchase  a  pardon  for  himself,  b¥  arresting 
Hidalgo ;  and  having  drawn  sererri  officers  into  his  pkn,  he  at- 
tacked bim  at  Acatita  de  B^jan,  whilst  pursuing  his  courte  unsus- 
picioMs  ofdaager,  throogh  a  firiendly  district  of  tKe  country,  from 
which  eifcumstance  he  wmmMily  overcome.  Hidalgo  and  his 
foil. .wen  were  made  prieoiiers,  on  the  2lst  of  March,  1811; 
KOy-two  of  them  were  executed  on  the  field  of  action,  the  next 
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day ;  and  ten  more,  indudi  j:o,  were  sent  to  Cbihualiua, 

where  the^  were  put  to  deai  27th  of  July  folknirfiDg ;  Hi- 

dalgo bavuig  firtt  been  divested  of  his  clerical  orders. 


,  CHAPTER  IX. 

Tlif  uar  contiwted  hy  icx^eral  patriot  chiefo — they  are  aUacked  at 
'laro — thry  create  a  junia-~^aurrender  and  nuisgacre  ai 
A.  i^naro — success  of  JSlorelos^^desiruction  of  Qiuiuth — ATo' 
relos  is  defeated — numacre  of  prisoners  by  the  I'oyaiiiits — Mo- 
rdos  contenes  a  congress — they  frame  a  consiittUion-— arrival  of 
Mina^-he  penetrates  into  the  country — Jipadoca  appomted  vice- 
roy— attempts  to  conciliate  the  inhaltitanis — siege  of  Remedios 
-—■capture  and  execution  ofMina — fall  of  Remedios — civil  dis- 
sensions  among  tlu  patriots — Guadaloupe  Victoria. 

THE  fatal  and  sad  termination  of  the  career  of  Hidalgo  and 
his  associates  did  not  tcnninate  the  revolution,  or  discourage  tlic 
etht       '      "  ..red  in  it;  wl>icli  is  evidence  that  its  spirit  had 

tak  f  the  minds  of  the  people.     The  most  active 

and  ^uwcilul  ol  the  revolutionary  loaders,  who  remained,  were 
Don  Y.  Rayon,  a  lawyer,  Don  N.  Villanran,  and  Don  J.  More- 
los,  a  priest.  Rayon  had  taken  a  station  at  Saltillo,  to  favour 
Hidal2:n\«i  retreat ;  and  on  learning  of  his  defeat  and  rapture,  he 
k  on  Zacatecas,  having  in  his  march  <1  i  hody  of 

:-,  under  Ochoa.     Here  he  released  thr<  .  ii  prison- 

ers, and  sent  them  to  the  viceroy,  witli  proposals  tor  an  accom- 
modation. His  terms  were,  that  a  congress  should  be  formed, 
consisting  of  half  Spaniards  and  half  Americans,  to  decide  on  the 
best  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  and  restoring  tranquil- 
lity to  the  country.  The  viceroy  returned  no  other  answer  but 
that,  if  he  would  lay  down  his  arms,  he  should  be  included  in  the 
general  indulto,  or  amnesty,  which  the  cortes  had  granted  in  1810. 
This  act  of  the  cortes  promised  a  total  obhvion  of  all  that  hud 
taken  place  during  the  revolution,  to  all  who  should  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  desist  from  aiding  the  rebellion.  But  this  act  of 
oblivion  had  been  so  totally  disregarded  by  the  Spanish  chiefs  in 
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America,  and  only  used  by  them  as  a  mare  to  entrap  those  they 
wished  to  deatroy,  that  instead  of  conciliating  the  (ii«'»»»V.^»o.i  j^ 
hatl  tended  to  inAame  their  minds  against  a  govemn  h 

could  be  guilty  of  such  base  dupUcity  and  treachery.  In  .n*-  -^ 
so  entirely  destitute  were  the  people  of  any  confidence  in  - 
faith  or  promises  of  the  Tioeroy,  that  he  was  obliged  to  get  the 
church,  or  ealnido  ecUtuntieOf  to  endorse  his  proclamation,  and 
to  att  f>rstiade  the  people  that  his  promises  were  not  de- 

signc  .  ire  them. 

**  On  thia  account,"  says  the  cabildo  eclesiastico,  in  a  pasto- 
ral chaige  addressed  to  the  clergy,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1H12, 
"  his  excellency  the  viceroy,  the  worthy  and  legit; 
tativo  of  our  catholic  and  most  Christian  king  i  n  1 1 

has  had  the  anparaUeled  goodness,  not  only  to  autiionze  us  to 
be  the  guarBiiieea  and  trustees  of  the  indulto,  or  general  pardon 
motod  to  the  insurgents,  but  also  to  permit  us  to  grant  to  you 
ukewise  the  power,  reverend  brethren,  as  by  these  presents  we 
do,  to  offer,  promise,  and  assure,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Triiii- 
♦v  iN.fi.r,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin 
>upe,  protectress  of  this  kingdom,  and  in  the  namaof 
i:m  and  cathoUc  king  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  of  his  vi  i  - 
I  o  kingdoms,  that  a  general  pardon  shall  be  tiuly  ;:>  i  . 

e<  i  tt(j8e  idio,  nepenting  themselves  of  their  past  faults,  arc 

£•>  V  u.utiir  to  lay  down  their  •nm,'' &c. 

Ka  '  L'  pursued  by  Calleja,  retreated  into  the  1  v 

ef  Vji  low  state  of  Michoacan:  and  the  patn  1 

T.M'M /,  at  tlic  head  of  aparty  of  gt  n  ,,i 

/iti^uuro,  where  he  was  attacked  •'  '>.  ;i 

body  of  royalists,  under  Torre  and  iMura,  wiiu  wv 
loss,  and  the  two  commanders  slain.     This  vict(  .     i 

the  independents  to  act  on  the  ofTtMisive,  and  Lopez  man n. d 
against  ValladoUd,  which  ho  attacked  on  the  4tli  of  May  ;  b:it 
was  repalsed  by  Truxillo,  who  comiiiandcd  the  royalists  in  that 
plaee.  Rayon  joined  Lopez,  and  established  his  headquarters  at 
Zitaquaro,  where  he  was  attacked  by  the  Spanish  general  Empu- 
mn,  on  tlie  30th  of  June.  The  conflict  was  extremely  sharp  and 
M  > o.ly,  and  resulted  in  the  complete  route  of  the  royaUsts,  with 
tiie  loss  of  800  til  '  '  i.rgage.    Empamn  retired  with 

tberemnaDt  of  I  .  and  the  patriuts,  elated  witli 

the  Tictorjr,  agai  huioUd  on  the  23d  of  July,  but  witli 

BO  better  fnooe- 

The  cause  of  wasnowevidc!; 

and  it  was  supp'  n  for  a  ccnrr; 

Mexico  was  ma' 

received  many  \  -^ 

ware  arre^'  :  concerned  in  the  con-^piracy  ; 
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•  pftrt  of  whom  were  brought  to  trial ;  six  were  condemned  and 
sentenced  to  be  executed,  and  six  others  sentenced  to  hard  labour 
at  Puerto  Jlico  ;  two  women  were  among  the  number  found  guil- 
ty of  conspihngagaitittt  the  government,  and  condemned  to  im> 
nmeDt    These 


condoinnationa  took  place  in  the  month  of 
August  At  this  period  Rnyon  estabUshcd  a  junta  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  consJHting  of  himself,  Doctor  Berdu^co,  and 
Don  J.  M.  Licea^,  which  nominally  at  least,  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  Ferdinand,  and  published  their  acts  in  his  name. 
Calleja,  the  moment  he  received  intelligence  of  the  creation  of 
this  junta,  issued  a  proclamation  from  his  headquarters  at  Gua- 
naxuato,  offering  ten  thousand  dollars  each  for  the  heads  of  the 
junta,  and  the  viceroy,  greatly  alarmed  at  this  niea.sure  of  Rayon* 
regarding  it  as  the  harbinger  of  a  general  rij»ing  of  the  people,  or- 
dered Calleja  to  make  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  insurgents 
at  Zitaquaro.  This  town  is  120  miles  from  Mexico,  situated  in 
a  valley,  and  surrounded  by  high  mountains.  It  contained  10,000 
inhabitants  ;  and  the  principal  object  in  attackijig  it,  was  to  seize 
the  members  of  tlie  junta.  For  this  purpose  Calleja  ordered  Po- 
ller, commanding  at  Toluca,  to  drive  the  independents  (wm  their 
position  on  the  Tenango  mountain,  previous  to  his  attack  on  Zi- 
taquaro, to  cut  off  their  retreat  Calleja  attacked  Zitaquaro,  on 
the  2d  of  January,  1812,  and  the  place  being  strong  by  nature, 
and  well  fortified,  made  a  resolute  defence,  but  was  taken  by  the 
royalists  after  three  hours  of  hard  fighting. 

**  The  rebels,"  says  Calleja  in  his  official  account  of  the  ac- 
tion, "  had  added  to  that  state  of  natural  fortification  in  which 
Zitaquaro  was  placed,  all  that  art,  despair,  and  eight  months  con- 
tinued labour  could  contribute.  The  defeat  of  the  two  preceding 
expeditions  had  so  much  encouraged  the  people,  that  even  wo- 
men and  children  now  united  in  repelling  our  attack.  All,  how- 
ever, has  yielded  to  the  intrepidity  of  the  army  under  my  com- 
mand. The  enemy  being  completely  routed,  fled  away  in  every 
direction,  leaving  the  surrounding  country  covered  with  tlieir 
dead  and  wounded.  The  rebels,  cabeciUas,  Rayon,  Liceaga,  and 
Berdusco,  had  previously  made  their  escape,  and  taken  the  road 
toward  Tasco  ;  nor  has  it  been  in  my  power  to  pursue  them,  my 
ttYH>p8  being  already  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  the  roads  in  a 
very  bad  state. 

"  The  quantity  of  military  stores  is  immense  which  we  found 
in  the  town.  I  will  send  your  excellency  an  exact  list  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  the  cannon  which  we  took  from  the  enemy.  I  now 
merely  confine  myself  to  that  information  more  immediately  ne- 
cessary to  convey  to  your  excellency,  tliat  it  is  owing  to  the  va- 
lour and  exertions  of  my  officers  as  well  as  of  my  men,  that  the 
engagement  was  so  short.    Their  good  conduct  in  tliis  attack  has 
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exceeded  erea  what  they  have  displayed  on  fomier  •ocasions, 
and  our  loss  has  been  inconsiderable. 

**  My  stay  here  will  be  as  short  as  poMiMe,  and  before  my  de- 
parture I  will  erfise  every  prestige  ofchie  town  from  the  iace  of  the 
earth,  that  1  may,  by  this  means,  punish  the  criminal  instigators 
of  so  barbarous,  impolitic,  and  destructive  an  insurrcctiou,  and 
ffhre  an  example  of  terror  to  those  who  might  otherwise  be  wil- 
fing  to  support  it." 

The  contest  had  now  assumed  a  character  peculiarly  savage 
and  horrible  ;  the  war  was  not  only  a  war  of  death,  but  of  deso- 
lation. Vengeance  and  destruction  seem  to  have  tilled  the  minds 
of  the  royal  chiefs,  who  were  as  weak  as  they  were  destitute  of 
every  sentiment  of  jusitice  or  humanity,  in  supposing  that  "  ex- 
amples of  terror,"  and  destruction,  would  restore  traoquillity  to  a 
tii-tractcd  country.  After  the  capture  of  Zitaquaro,  Calleja  pub- 
h.-hod  a  decree,  depriving  the  Indians  of  that  department  of  their 
property  and  immunities,  declaring  tlie  property  of  all  Mexicans 
who  had  taken  any  part  in  the  insurrection,  or  who  fled  from  the 
city  on  the  entry  ©f  the  royal  troops,  to  be  forfeited ;  transferring 
the  capital  of  tlic  department  to  Maiabatio,  and  ordering  the  town 
of  Zitaqiiaro  razed  to  the  ^oiu*d,  allowing  the  inhabitant^  six 
day  I*  only  to  leave  it,  with  tlieir  moveables,  which  they  were  per- 
inittrd  lo  take  "  as  a  proof  of  mercy  ;"  and  tlircntoninp  the  same 
'  "H  against  any  town  which  should  harh"  ^  of  the 

I  of  the  junta.     The  s^ene  of  horror  aii-.  which 

this  decree,  conceived  in  the   '  '.  of  Vaiidali»iii,  produced, 

surpassed  tiie  power  of  imagn  luch  more  tliat  of  descrip- 

tion.* 

The  fall  of  Zitaquaro,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  patriots,  did 
not  terminate  the  struggle  :  nor  did  the  dreadful  examples  of  ter- 
ror induce  the  independent  cliiefs  to  throw  down  their  anns,  and 
sue  for  peace  and  pardon.     Morclos,  Villagran,  Canas,  Aldamar^ 

•  The  folloirin^  are  aome  of  the  art  decree  referred  to  : — 

*^  Ut.  It  ia  decreed  that  the  Indian ~  iro  and  its  department, 

•hall  be  deprived  of  their  property,  aa  wuu  u.>«  m  ihuee  iiumonitiea  and  pri- 
▼il«gM  which  the  extreme  benaficence  of  the  govenunent  had  granted 
them. 

"  tU.  This  fbribitad  propertj,  as  well  as  that  of  those  South  Americans 
who  have  taken  part  in  the  insurrection,  who  accompuiied  the  rebels  in 
tJiair  fli^kt,  or  who  left  the  city  at  the  entrance  of  the  king's  troops,  to  be 
|»laoad  m  tha  pobUc  treasury. 

"  Sd.  Moaarckioal  foremment  beinf  hatad  by  the  inhabitanta  of  this 
eriadnal  town,  who  have  supported  throe  engagements  aMhist  tha  kinf '• 
fereaa,  and  having  found  the  beads  of  many  oTour  chieN,  who  Ktorifioed 
their  lives  for  ths  pnblie  good,  pb  •nattheen*  lotown, 

we  decree  that  avary  bnfldfatg  in  shall  be  r  ;;roan4, 

•r  deotroyad  bv  lira.  Evaty  uikabiiant  to  leave  the  town  wiinin  ntx  days ; 
and,  as  a  proorof  mercy ,  I  panait  tbam  to  take  their  moveable  orcmertjr. 

Yox .  T.  19  X 
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tod  other  popular  IcadcfH,  still  commanded  corps  ot  ^m.  t     ,  ,    ,  i 
different  part:;  of  the  country.     The  members  of  the  jm  t    i 
ref  "   '      (C,  a  town  situated  on  a  steep  mountiun,  about 

9l'  l»'xico  ;  from  whence  they  proposed  to  th«  viri'- 

roy  terms  ot  uccommodafi  ■  d  an  httl<- 

as  tlie  propoMTils  of  Hidalgi  .       terms  of - 

ation  ^^  Miicd  in  an  adiiic^H  uf  the  jmtta  to  t 

of  the  March,  1811,  in  which  they  recaj 

grievances,  and  proposed  a  plan,  in  case  the  royiiiiMti»  did  not 
ohooee  to  comply  with  their  terms  of  accommodation,  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war,  in  a  manner  leys  barbarous  and  destructive. 

Morelos  possessed  an  efficient  army,  and  was  obeyed  through- 
out nearly  the  entire  sotithern  coast  of  Mexico.  He  had  defeat- 
ed the  royalists  in  various  skirmishes  and  engagements,  one  of 
which  was  bloody  and  decisive,  fought  on  the  19th  of  August, 
1811,  at  Tixlla  ;  arter  which,  he  besieged  Acapulco,  wifh  •  -•■  »• 
part  of  his  army,  but  marched  with  the  main  division  tow; 
CO.  He  took  possesion  of  the  town  of  Izucar  without  oj)j)u>itHMi ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  a  division  of  his  army  commanded  by  ge* 
liwai  Bravo,  defeated  the  Spanish  general  Musitu,  and  took  pos- 
aession  of  the  town  of  Quautla  Amilpas,  75  miles  south  of  tlie 
capital.  Morelos  also  occupi'^d  the  towns  of  Huexapan  and 
Tasco.  The  Spanish  colonel  Soto  attacked  the  town  of  Izucar 
on  the  17th  of  February,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss,  and  himself 
80  dangerously  wounded,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
command.  He  was  succeeded  by  Llano,  who  on  the  22d  renew- 
ed the  assault,  and  was  also  repulsed  ;  yet  he  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing possession  of  a  hill,  from  which  he  bombarded  the  town.  In 
this  attack  were  employed  the  first  troops  which  had  been  sent 
from  Spain  to  Mexico,  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Calleja  attacked  Morelos  in  the  town  of  Quautla  Amilpas, 
on  the  19th  of  February,  1811,  and,  after  a  severe  action  of  six 
hours,  was  compelled  to  retire.  Exasperated  at  this  defeat,  Cal- 
leja swore  vengeance  against  the  town  of  Quautla  and  ita  inhabit- 
ants, and  made  great  preparations  for  renewing  the  assault.  LIi^ 
no  was  ordered  to  raise  the  siege  of  Izucar  and  join  him,  who  on 
his  march  defeated  several  parties  of  guerrillas.  In  the  mean 
time  the  patriots,  who  had  been  re-enforced,  assisted  by  tlie  whole 
population  of  the  town,  were  making  the  utmost  exertions  for  its 
defence.  The  rage  of  the  Spanish  general  is  in  some  degree 
evinced  by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend  whilst  encamped 
before  Quautla  on  the  15th  of  March,  1812. 

»*  We  will  precipitate  this  town  and  its  inhabitants  into  the  ver)- 
centre  of  hell,  whatever  exertions  or  fatigue  it  may  cost  us.  The 
en  of  these  insurgents  is  unparalleled.     Morelos,  with  a 

pr'  ^  ountcnancc,  gives  his  orders,  and  whatever  they  may 
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be,  the  J  are  always  punctually  executed.  We  continually  hear 
the  inhabitants  swear  that  they  win  be  buried  under  the  ruins  ra- 
ther than  deliver  up  the  town.  They  dance  around  the  bombs  as 
they  fall,  to  prove  that  ther  are  feariieas  of  danger." 

The  town  of  Quautla  m  situated  on  tn  emmence,  in  a  plain, 
and  commands  a  new  of  the  adjaceat  country.  It  had  been  so 
strongly  fortified  by  Morelos,  thai  CaDeja  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish the  plan  of  conquering  it  by  storm,  and  to  attempt  to  reduce 
it  by  a  siege.  This  having  been  continued  for  some  time,  pro- 
visions began  to  fail,  whidi  induced  Morelos  to  make  a  sally,  in 
the  hope  t^  this  might  enable  the  parties  of  guiUeras,  which  were 
harassing  the  besiegers  in  the  rear,  to  convey  provisions  into  the 
town.  On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  April,  field-marshal  Matamo- 
ros,  with  one  hundred  horse,  forced  the  enemy^s  line,  but  no  sup- 
plifs  were  procured  by  the  movement.  The  town  not  being  able 
to  hold  out  much  longer,  for  the  want  of  provisions,  as  a  last  ef- 
r  ^'  •los  attacked  the  enemy's  camp  on  the  27th,  aided  by 
ra.s ;  but  the  patriots  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of 
f  thousand  men.  After  the  siege  had  lasted  seventy- 
the  precise  time  of  that  of  Mexico,  when  taken  by  Cor- 
I  pes  of  obtaining  provisions  being  extinguished,  Mo- 

i  to  evacuate  the  place,  and  on  the  night  of  the  2d 
i  ^1 1 ,  the  independent!}  inarched  out  of  the  town,  toge- 
rnost  of  its  inhabitants.    A  corps  of  2000  infantry  form- 
■  e,  next  250  horsemen,  followed  by  nearly  5000 
..»  dingers,  between  whom  and  the  rearguard,  which 
!  of  a  corps  of  fusileers,  was  placed  the  inhabitants,  com- 
l#.io«..^  auariy  the  entire  population  of  the  town.     Calleja  soon 
discovered  the  movement  of  the  independents,  and  commenced  a 
r  -  -^'    '  nttack  upon  them,  which  occasioned  a  most  shocking 
among  the  unarmed,  and  in  a  great  degree  unprotected 
ts,  who  were  fleeing  for  their  sidfety.    Four  thousand  of 
•ts  were  slain,  principally  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
«;  !  1  .;;  u     Cii'"  ':U  account  of  tlie  slaughter,  says,  that  the 

(ill  l>  >.li.^  (.  ly  covered  the  ground  for  twenty  miles  in 

cxtiiit.  an!  t!i.  t  I.    lo.-Nt  only  twenty  men. 

Mon  l.>^  r«  11  »<  (1  to  the  town  of  Chilapa,  which  he  took  by 
storm;  Tehun*  in  ti>  \r  m*  Ided  to  him,  aud  Orizaba  shared  the 
same  fiite.  Mvn-  U*-  ^i  t  tin-  to  the  tobacco  in  the  royal  maga- 
zines,  of  the  value  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  On  the  25th  of 
November  MocekM  attacked  and  captured  the  town  of  Antequcra, 
the  capital  of  tlic  intendancy  of  Oaxaca,  where  the  patriot  offi- 
cers, Palacios,  Tinoco,  Lopez,  and  Armenta,  had  been  shot  by 
the  royalists.  Morelos  resolved  to  retaliate,  and  executed,  on 
the  spot,  lieuteoant-general  Gonzalez  Saravier,  brigadier-^ncral 
Bonavia,  and  two  coloneU,  of  the  Spanish  priaonert  in  his  pot> « 
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temion.  The  remains  of  Lopez  and  Armenta  ^-ere  then  disin- 
terred, conveyed  in  triumph  and  deposited  in  the  cathedral.  Mo- 
relos  soon  aher  captured  Acapulco,  and  u  nunierouH  corDs  of 
guerrillas  under  Guadaloupn  Victoria,  stationed  at  <1  ^i. 

tiODfl  between  Xalapa  and  Vera  Cruz,  cut  ofl'  the  coiiu.x  M.n 

between  the  latter  |)lace  and  the  capital. 

Rayon  having  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Tohica,  u  ;;.  ..i 
cd  to  Tenango,  54  miles  southwest  of  Mexico,  situated  on  a 
mountain,  from  which,  in  the  beginning  of  June  1812,  he  was 
driven  by  the  royalists,  who  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  batteries 
thnt  defended  the  ascent  to  the  town.  All  the  prisoners,  taken 
by  the  Spaniards,  were  shot.  The  national  junta,  which  had  ta- 
ken refuge  in  the  town  of  Zultepec,  withdrew  from  that  place, 
and  eitlier  accompanied  the  army  under  Rayon,  or  remained  in 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  and  to  which  it  afforded  protec- 
tion. Near  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  Don  J.  M.  A.  Toledo, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  cortes  in  Spain  for  Mexico,  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States,  and  in  conjunction  with  Don  B.  Gu- 
tierrez, then  at  Washington,  in  the  capacity  of  commissioner,  or 
agent,  from  the  new  government  in  Mexico,  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  formed  a  plan  for  invading  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  New  Spain,  from  the  United  States.  They  engaged 
some  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  join  the  expedition,  anid  set 
out  for  the  Provincias  Inferos  :  and  having  entered  the  Spanish 
territories,  were  re-enforced  by  some  guerrillas  ;  they  obtained 
fiojne  advantages  over  the  royalists,  and  took  San  Antonio  de  Be- 
jar,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Texas.  But  they  were  attack- 
ed in  January,  1813,  and  completely  dispersed  by  Don  N.  Arre- 
dondy,  military  commander  of  the  internal  provinces.  Toledo 
made  his  escape  to  the  United  States.  An  attack  was  made  by 
Morelos  on  Valladolid  in  December,  1813  ;  but  the  royalists  be- 
ing re-enforced  by  a  body  of  troops  under  Llano,  the  indepen- 
dents were  defeated,  and  retreated  to  Pascuaro,  whither  the  royal- 
ists pursued  them,  and  an  engagement  took  place  on  the  7th  of 
January,  1814.  The  battle  having  commenced  before  the  dawn 
of  light  in  the  morning,  unfortunately  two  divisions  of  Morelos* 
troops  fotight  each  oth*^r  until  the  appearance  of  light  discovered 
to  them  the  fatal  mistake,  which  paralyzed  all  their  efforts,  and 
rendered  them  an  easy  conquest  to  the  enemy.  Matamoros, 
Morelos'  lieutenant,  a  very  active  and  brave  officer,  and  seven 
hundred  men  were  made  prisoners.  Morelos  made  every  effort 
to  save  Matamoros,  and  offered  to  exchange  for  him,  and  his  staff, 
five  hundred  Spaniards  which  Matamoros  had  himself  taken  a 
short  time  before.  But  the  bloodthirsty  royalist  general  declined 
this  offer ;  and  immediately  ordered  Matamoros  and  the  seven 
himdred  prisoners  shot,  which  he  must  have  known  would  expose 
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the  lives  of  tlie  Spanish  prisoners,  in  the  possession  of  the  pa- 
tnots  at  Acapulco,  whom  Morclos  by  way  of  retaliation  put  to 
death. 

The  Spaniards  at  this  time  had  a  powerful  force  ;  the  royal 
an  '  of  four  strong  divisions,  and  from  the  vigorous 

c<<  •  ja,  who  was  now  appointed  viceroy,  they  drove 

thu  rcvoluUoiuals  from  the  priiicipiU  part  of  the  country.  More- 
los,  Rayon,  Doctor  Cos,  and  some  others  of  the  patriot  chiefs, 
however,  kept  the  field,  and  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the 
provinces  of  Guanaxuato,  Yalladolid,  and  Zacatecas ;  Liceaga 
fortiHcd  a  position  on  the  Lake  Chapala,  where  he  repulsed  the 
royalists  in  several  attacks  made  to  dislodge  him. 

In  ho{>es  to  revive  the  spirit:^  of  tlic  inhabitants,  Morelos  called 
a  congress,  consisting  of  forty  members,  which  opened  its  ses- 
sion at  Chilpanzingo,  90  miles  south  of  Mexico,  and  was  after- 
ward removed  to  Ario,  about  130  miles  from  ttie  capital,  where  it 
declared  Mexico  independent,  and  constituted  a  tripUcate  execu- 
tive, consisting  of  Morelos,  Liceaga,  and  Cos.  From  thence  tlie 
confess  was  tt^insferred  to  Apatzingan,  in  tlie  province  of  Val- 
ladoiid. — There,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1814,  they  offered  to 
the  people  a  democratic  constitution,  and  on  the  25th  issued  a 
dt  ""g  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  all  who  were  to  en- 

j<i.  of  the  new  government.     These  proceedings  in- 

crea.Hcd  llic  mgc  of  th»»  royal  governors,  and  the  constitution  and 
d*icrce  were  publicly  burned  at  Mexico  on  tlie  25th  of  May  fol- 
lowing, and  the  punishment  of  death  denounced  against  all  v  ho 
shotitl  rrfnin  in  their posseesion  any  copies  of  the  constitution, 
or  (T  them  to  the  government     Morelos  found  tliat 

til'  It  of  a  congress,  and  tlie  resignation  of  his  power 

to  It,  mstead  of  promoting,  injured  the  cause,  and  greatly  cnibar- 
rmssed  his  operations.  When  he,  or  any  of  the  generals,  propo- 
sed any  military  plan  of  action,  tlie  long  discussion  which  it  must 
undergo  in  the  congress,  not  only  occasioned  delay,  but  often  de- 
feated  tlie  object,  and  finally  led  to  mutual  jealousy  and  distrudt 
between  the  civil  and  military  authorities. 

Many  privateers  were  fitted  out  under  the  authority  of  the  new 
government,  which  supplied  the  annies  of  the  patriots  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  through  tlie  port  of  Boquilla  de  Piedra,  on  the 
Gulf  of  'I  '.  Being  no  longer  able  to  maintain  himself  in 
the  int  t'  Yalladolid,  and  receiving  intelligence  that  To- 

ledo  I'll  ^  I    iibert  bad  arrived  with  arms  and  ammunition 

at  l'l|>  iM>t  ,  situated  between  Xalapa  and  Vera  Cruz, 

whi  ii  V.  I  !  M-.iicd  by  the  independents,  Morelos  determined  to 
rot  u  t    ;  *  province,  and  the  congress  and  a  Iwge  portion  of 

■solved  to  accompany  him. 

I  II  bad  more  the  a|>pearaiire  of  a  lorfre  caravan. 
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or  the  migratory  incursioiui  of  tliose  nations  of  tho  north  of  £u* 
rope,  which  overran  the  Roman  empire,  than  thst  of  a  regular 
army  on  its  march.  The  royalists  pursued  and  hovered  round 
this  vast  multitude,  armed  and  unarmed,  but  made  no  general  at- 
tack. Morelos  had  separated  himself  from  the  mni»  ^irmv  to 
oover  the  retreat,  and  with  a  body  of  cavalry  lay  at  a  i  d 

J^BpecwicUcOf  of  which  tho  royalisti)  obtaining  intbrmaUw..  , 
spies,  attacked  him  by  surprise,  and  aAer  a  Hhort  conflict,  I 
defeated  and  noade  prisoner,  on  the  5th  of  November,  i  -^  i  t. 
Morelos  was  carried  to  Mexico,  deprived  of  his  clerical  orders, 
accused  of  heresy,  but  acquitted  of  that  charge  by  the  inquiHJtion. 
On  the  82d  of  December,  he  was  shot  in  the  back  as  a  traitor,  in 
the  village  of  San  Christobal,  18  miles  from  the  capital,  the 
▼keroy  not  daring  to  execute  the  sentence  in  the  city,  tor  fear  it 
%vouId  excite  the  people  to  rise. 

Tiic  congress  convened  at  the  city  of  Tehuacan,in  the  pro^'ince 
of  Pucbia,  where  Teran,  an  independent  officer,  cor  a 

considornble  body  of  troops.     Here,  on  the  17th  of    >  r, 

fh»  V  sent  to  Calleja  a  despatch,  imploring  him  to  .spare  the  vaiua- 
bli-  life  of  Morelos,  which  he  did  not  condescend  to  answer.  The 
loss  of  Morelos  was  irreparable ;  the  congress  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  supplying  his  place  as  a  member,  and  president  of  the 
executive  department ;  the  place  was  demanded  by  Teran,  whom 
the  congress  did  not  seem  disposed  to  appoint,  and  serious  dis- 
putes arose.  Teran  being  provoked,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
existing  disputes,  dissolved  the  congress  by  force,  in  December, 
wliich  arbitrary  act  proved  very  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the  patriots. 
There  was  no  longer  any  national  authority,  unity  of  power,  or 
concert  of  action  ;  but  the  military  officers  in  the  different  pro- 
nnces  acted  as  independent  chiefs,  and  the  war  languished  until 
the  arrival  of  general  Mina,  in  the  autumn  of  1816.  Mina  was 
a  nephew  of  the  celebrated  general  of  that  name,  so  di-  «1 

for  his  patriotic  devotion  to  his  country',  and  the  coi.  A 

cause  in  Spain,  and  the  long  and  successful  resistance  he  made 
against  the  French  and  the  Spanish  royalists.  He  sailod  from 
Liverpool  with  a  small  expedition,  in  May,  1816,  ha  *() 

stand  of  arms,  and  equipages  for  2000  infantry  and  oo  v, 

and  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  June.  Here  he  obtained  some 
officers,  and  additional  muskets,  some  pecuniary  aid  from  Bal- 
f  1  New-Orleans,  to  help  out  the  expedition,  and  sailed  for 

tu  ix^..  vjf  Mexico.  Having  suffered  much  in  tlie  passage  from 
unfavourable  weather  and  disease,  he  landed  at  Galvestov^-n  in 
November,  where  he  was  joined  by  Aury,  the  commander  of  tlie 
privateers  in  that  quarter,  and  by  some  of  the  inhabitants.  Has- 
tily organizing  his  forces,  he  proceeded  to  Soto  Marina,  and  en- 
tered tlic  place  without  opposition.     Here  he  constructed  a  fort, 
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and  left  a  small  gi^tison  for  the  protection  of  bin  military  stores, 
and  oo  the  24th  of  May  commenced  hk  march  for  the  interior  of 
the  country. 

At  thl**  time  the  retohitkm  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  Uttlc  or 
no  .'  was  openly  made  to  the  Spamah  government,  ex- 

cep  internal  provinces ;  there  weie,  however,  some  guer- 

rilba,  in  other  parts,  that  kept  the  field.  Calleja  had  been  suc- 
eeeded,  as  viceroy,  by  Don  Juan  R.  de  Apadoca ;  and  the  new 
viceroy  departed  from  the  pohcy  of  his  predecessors*  who  had  at^ 
tempted  to  covem  solely  by  fear  and  terror.  Sensible  that  the 
cruel  and  bloody  career  of  Calleja  was  not  calcukited  to  restore 
tranquilUty  to  a  distracted  country,  where  all  was  war  and  desola- 
tion, he  resolved  to  try  a  different  line  of  conduct,  and  attempt  to 
conciliate  the  affections  of  the  inhabitunts,  and  to  regain  their  con- 
fidence. This  conciliatory  policy  was  attended  witli  great  suc- 
cess, and  almost  put  an  end  to  the  revolution,  in  the  capital  and 
diat  part  of  Mexico.  But  tlie  spirit  of  independence  was  sup- 
pressed, not  extinguished,  and  it  was  revived  by  the  invasion  of 
the  country  by  Mina.  When  he  commenced  his  march,  his 
who'  ;     ^l(ling  officers,  was  308  men  ;  with  which  he  en- 

ct»i;  of  the  enemy  on  tlie  8th  of  June,  1917,  near 

Vallc  del  Moiii,  routed  them,  and  entered  the  town.  He  made 
no  stay,  but  continued  his  march  with  ^preat  expedition,  being  de- 
saraus  to  unite  with  the  independents  m  the  intuhor,  and  on  the 
14th  of  June  he  encamped  at  the  hacienda  Peotillas.  Here  he 
was  attacked  by  a  force  greatly  superior,  but  his  heroic  band,  few 
in  number  but  brave  in  spirit,  directed  and  encouraged  by  their 
gallant  leader,  not  only  defended  themselves,  but  compelled  the 
enemy  to  abandon  the  field  with  a  heavy  loss.  In  this  action 
Mina  proved  hiinselfto  be  a  brave  and  skilful  officer,  and  acquir- 
ed the  highest  confidence  of  his  followers.  Continuing  his  march, 
on  the  iHth  he  stormed  and  took  the  town  of  Real  del  Pinos,  al- 
thov'-i'-rtded by  a  garrison  exceeding  his  own  force;  and  oo 
thi  i  one  he  reached  Sombrero,  where  he  found  the  forces 

of  tiH-  iii(M|ff<ndeots,  having  marched  660  miles  in  thirty-two  days. 
His  troops  had  endured  the  greatest  &tigue,  and  almost  every 
hardship  and  privu  ^  '  {  being  animated  by  their  commander, 
^oong,  MllaDt,an  who  Hharod  himself  in  all  their  su£Ru>> 

mffsana  wants,  no  uiw  >laints  were  heard.     ^\l)ea 

WnUL  arrived  at  Sombr  »  men,  mnk  and  tile.   Hers 

he  wrote  to  the  j'  ring 

them  with  his  obj>  ser- 

vices in  the  csok*  '.idre  de 

Tones,  who  was  '  atrioti. 

Mina  learnt  thu  in 

the  \'ieinitv.  and  II  ^: :  :.._  ^...*_.,^,    .   a_'    .  Pe- 
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dro  Moreno,  he  marched  in  conjunction  wi^  i  a  .  "  ,  eom* 
tmiHltd  by  Ortia,  of  100  men,  to  im>ct  the  t^m  :  wbolt 

Ibroe  amounted  to  400  men,  with  which  he  did  not  Ucjuluto  to  en- 
gage the  rojndiflts,  drawn  up  at  the  hacienda  do  lot  Llanos.  80 
spirited  and  Tifforous  was  the  charge  of  the  independentM,  led  on 
by  Mina,  that  tne  eaemy  yielded  before  them  and  fled  in  disorder, 
with  the  loea  of  half  their  number  left  on  the  field.  After  the 
troops  were  refreshed  by  a  few  days  repose  at  Sombrero,  Mina 
and  Moreno  penetrated  as  fares  innly  60  miles  from  Gtianax- 
uato,  and  surprised  and  took  the  place,  in  which  they  found  im- 
mense booty. 

On  his  return  to  Sombrero,  Mina  received  intelligence  of  the 
surrender  of  Soto  la  Marina  to  the  royalists,  commanded  by  Ar- 
redondo,  governor  of  the  internal  provinces.  Following  up  then 
success,  the  Spaniards  invested  Sombrero.  The  patriots  made 
Bn  obstinate  defence  ;  but  it  being  evident  the  place  could  not 
hold  out  much  longer,  Mina  left  the  fort  and  proceeded  to  gene- 
ral Torres,  in  h<jpcs  of  obtaining  some  troops  for  the  relief  of  the 
besieged,  in  which  he  did  not  succeed.  A  few  days  after  he  left 
the  place,  tlie  putriota  were  compelled  to  evacuate  it,  and  had  no 
other  means  of  escape  but  by  cutting  their  way  through  the  lines 
of  the  enemy.  Fifty  only  survived,  who  joined  their  leader  at 
Los  Uemedios,  the  headquarters  of  general  Torres.  The  royal- 
ists under  general  Linan,  marched  against  Remedios,  and  invest- 
t?d  the  place  on  the  31st  of  August,  which  was  defended  by  Tor- 
res, assisted  by  some  of  Mina's  officers.  Mina,  at  the  head  of  a 
^ody  of  cavaliy,  marclied  toward  Guanaxuato,  and  captiircd  the 
hacienda  of  Biscocho,  and  the  town  of  San  Luis  la  Paz.  He  also 
advanced  against  the  town  of  San  Miguel,  and  commenced  on  at- 
tack upon  it,  but  retired  on  receiving  information  that  a  strong 
force  of  the  enemy  was  marching  to  the  relief  of  the  place.  He 
retreated  to  the  valle  de  Santiago,  where  he  was  joined  by  many 
patriots,  so  that  lie  soon  was  at  the  head  of  one  thousand  caval- 
ry. With  this  force  Mina  set  out  for  the  relief  df  Remedios,  birt 
learning  that  the  b«  -  .re  stronger  than  he  had  supposed, 

he  deemed  his  fore*  nt  for  the  purpose,  and  retired  to  the 

111    iiitains  near  Guanaxuato,  being  pursued  by  Ormntia.     The 
--     iiinrds  carried  on  the  siege  of  Remedios  with  great  vigour; 
'  inually  harassed  them  with  his  cavalry,  and  cut  ofl* 

But  at  length  he  was  attacked  by  Orrantia  at  the 
ha«  Hilda  of  1^  Caxa,  and  defeated  with  a  heavy  loss.  He  re- 
tired to  a  small  town  called  New  Puebla,  twelve  miles  from  the 
scene  of  action,  and  attempted  to  rally  the  fugitives,  who  had  es- 
caped, but  M-ith  Uttle  success,  as  most  of  them  returned  to  their 
homes.  In  tliis  forlorn  condition  he  proceeded  to  Xauxilla,  to 
obtain  (rora  the  government  of  the  independents,  which  was  then 
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fixed  at  that  place,  some  troops  to  resume  his  military  opera- 
tioas.     He  proposed  attar  king  Guanazuato ;  and  after  considera- 
ble opposition  to  his  plan  it  was  agreed  to,  and  he  wis  supplied 
with  a  small  body  of  troops.     With  this  force  he  OMurched  to  the 
valle  de  Santiago,  where  he  was  re-enforced  by  a  few  men  from 
Xalapa,  waiting  to  join  him  ;  but  the  approach  of  a  detaciiroent 
of  royalists  compeUed  him  to  withdraw  from  the  valley.     By  a 
rapid  moYe^ent  tfaroogfa  the  mountains,  he  descended  in  the  rear 
ofO  '•,%  and  marched  to  La  Caxa ;  and  from  thence  he 

[HO  V  a  rapid  march  across  the  country  during  the  night, 

to  an  obacurc  place  called  La  Mina  de  la  Luz.     Here  he  receiv- 
ed some  re-enibrcements,  which  increased  his  Uttle  army  to  1400 
men,  with  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  city  of  Gua- 
naxuato.  although  entirely  destitute  of  artillery.     As  might  have 
bee:  n,  the  attack  was  unsurccssfiil,  and  after  burning  the 

ma<  the  mine  of  Valenciana,  he  retired,  and  ordered  his 

men  to  t  t-nt  statl<»iK^',  retainin*;  sixty  or  seventy  only  un- 

der his  i;i  .•  command.     Tiie  bold  career  of  this  brave  and 

intrepid  young  officer  and  patriot  was  soon  terminated.     He  was 
surprised  and  cap?  '""I  l»v  the  Spanish  general  Orrantia,  at  Ve- 
nadito,  on  the  27 1  nibcr,  1817.     Apadoca  the  viceroy 

gave  orders  for  In-.  ........  ...ue  execution,  and  he  was  conducted 

to  the  headquarters  of  Linan,  commanding  the  royal  army  before 
Remedios,  where  he  was  condemned,  and  shot  on  the  11th  of 
November.*  The  capture  of  Mina  not  only  occasioned  great 
joy  among  the  royal  chiefs  in  Mexico,  but  was  regarded  as  so 
important  an  event  by  tiic  Spanish  government,  that  Apadoca  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Conde  del  Veneuiitoy  and  Jjuan  and 
Orrantia  received  marks  of  distinction  for  having  rendered  so 
great  a  .service  to  t"  itr)'. 

The  royalists  n  -d  all  their  eflbrts  in  prosecuting  the 

flivge  o(  Kcmedius ;  iuiti  Torres  fmding  liis  ammunition  failing, 
evacuated  the  place  on  tlu;  night  of  the  Ist  of  January,  1818. 
The  evacuation  wn»  so  unskilA.!  ted,  that  nearly  all  of 

the  garrison  were  killed  or  made  j  ,  and  the  inHa*Mf^n<f  of 

the  town,  of  alt  ajzes  and  both  sexes,  unarmed  and  unprotected, 
were  involved  in  ono  common  ruin,  and  nearly  all  massacred. 

The  death  of  Mina,  the  fall  of  Remedios,  and  the  loss  of  the 
garruHUi,  presaged  tlu;  speedy  overthrow  of  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendiibe,  and  encounm:ed  the  royalists  to  redouble  their  exer- 
tions (or  the  ronsummalion  of  oji  object  so  devoutly  to  be  desired. 
The  town  and  fortress  of  Xauxtlla,  the  seat  of  the  government 
of  the  revoluttotiasts,  v  .  d  by  1000  men  under  Aguirre  ; 

and  the  place  was  con  surrendt>r.  after  being  gallantly 

defended  for  tliree  nioot:i^.     iiie  g(>\  was  removed  intu 
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the  province  ol'  Vallodulid,  where  it  was  turpriMd  m  the  nonth 
of  F«bniaiy,  1818,  by  a  party  of  royalists,  md  the  president 
muds  pmooer.    The  popular  government,  however,  still  main- 
tained a  preearious  existence,  ittt  members  beinff  obliged  to  rr- 
niOTe  flooi  phu;e  to  place,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  having  no  troops  suiricicnt  for  their  protection.     To 
increase  their  difiiculties,  they  were  involved  in  civil  dissensions. 
Torres,  after  the  ftUl  of  Remedios,  had  conducted  in  so  capncione 
and  tyrannical  a  manner,  that  it  had  been  found  neccs  ; 
prive  him  of  his  situation  a«  commander-in-chief,  by  a  . 
cree,  which  he  resisted.     Don  Juan  Arragon,  a  Frcncii  olhc^r, 
who  came  into  the  country  with  Mina,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Torres,  and  both  parties  had  recourse  to  force,  to  settle  tix 
pute.     The  approacli  of  the  royalists  ended  this  unhappy  con 
and  Torres  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  place  himself  under  tho 
protection  of  the  govt  rmn.  nt.     This  occurred  in  July,  1819.  ami 
from  this  period  tlw                 L^hcd  every  where ;  the  ro\ 
occupied  all  the  forti  id  every  town,  and  the  revoluu-. j 

Cy  appeared  to  be  almost  entirely  crushed.  General  Guerrero, 
'ever,  a  braveand  enteri)rising  ofiker,  Arago,  and  a  few  others, 
continued  to  keep  the  field  at  the  head  of  guerrillas,  and  roamed 
over  the  mountains  ;  and  Guadaloupc  Victoria,  an  assumed  name, 
but  one  which  has  since  become  illustrious  in  Mexico,  after  long 
maintaining  liimself  in  the  intendancy  of  Vera  Cruz,  as  tlie  only 
resource  left,  disbanded  his  troops,  and  sought  refuge  in  ll»€ 
mountains  from  royal  vengeance,  by  which  means  hu  life  was 
preserved  for  the  redemption  of  his  country. 

In  1821,  after  the  revolution  in  Spain,  deputies  were  sent  from 
Mexico  to  the  cortes  at  Madrid,  to  propose  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion to  the  new  government.  On  the  3d  of  May  the  subject  was 
brought  before  the  cortes,  by  count  Ferreno,  which  resulted  in  a 
reference  to  a  committee  consisting  of  deputies  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  of  America,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  executive,  were  to 
<  'ii-ider  and  propose  such  measures  as  they  might  deem  best  cal- 
i  il  itcd  to  "  toriiiinate  the  dissensions  which  prevailed  in  the  va- 
-  j>arts  of  Anjerica."  Whilst  the  subject  was  before  this  com- 
o,  news  arrived  of  the  insurrection  of  Iturbide.  The  dis- 
i'>ns  which  this  event  occasioned,  enabled  the  American  de- 
jxiiics  to  show  to  the  cortes  the  impracticability  of  the  transatlan- 
tic  possessions  of  the  monarchy  being  governed  by  the  same  sys- 
tem and  laws  as  the  Peninsula.  The  Mexican  deputies  offered 
a  resolution,  instructing  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain  to  propose  to 
Iturbide  a  suspension  of  hostilities  until  the  project  of  a  govern- 
ment for  America  could  be  decided  on,  which  was  rejected. 

The  committee  devoted  their  attention  to  the  subjert       "        il 
and  assiduity  corresponding  witli  ilb  importance.     Tl' 
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f  {iient  conferences  with  the  ministen*,  and  at  leni|;th  succeeded  to 
their  mutual  satisfaction  in  maturing  a  plan  of  goTemnMOt  for 
the  coloniea,  which,  on  being  submitted  to  the  king,  met  with  hie 
utter  disapprobation  :  this  caused  the  ministefs  to  decline  acting 
further  at  that  time  upon  the  subfect  In  consequence  the  com- 
mittee reported  that  nothing  could  then  be  done  but  to  excite  the 
zeal  of  the  ministers,  and  request  them  to  present  to  the  cortes, 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  fiiadAwintal  measures  which  they  may 
deem  calculated  to  complete  the  pacification  of  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces. But  this  imencireesfiil  resuh  did  not  discourage  the  Mex- 
ican deputies  firom  sabmitting  to  the  cortes  and  the  executive 
another  plan  for  the  govcmnient  of  America.  This  plan  was, 
that  America  should  be  di\ided  into  three  parts.  Mexico  and 
Guatemala  were  to  form  one  jurisdiction,  New  Grenada  and  Ve- 
rifztiela  another ;  and  Peru,  Buenos  Ayre%  and  Chili,  the  third  ; 
e  ;i  of  these  jurisdictions  were  to  have  a  cortes,  possessing,  with 
certain  limitations,  the  same  powers  as  that  of  Spain.  In  each 
division  the  executive  power  was  to  be  exercised  by  a  delegate, 
named  by  the  king,  removable  by  him  at  pleasure,  and  wholly  ir- 
responsible to  the  American  cortes.  He  wai<  to  act  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  having  the  power  to  appoint  four  nunij»ters'or  secre- 
taries, one  of  the  mterior  of  finance,  one  of  justice  and  grace, 
one  of  war,  and  one  of  marine.  In  each  government  there  was 
to  be  a  supreme  judicial  tribunal  and  council  of  state,  and  the 
commerce  of  Spain  and  America  was  to  be  regulated  as  between 
one  colony  and  another.  Mexico  stiptil&teH  also  to  nd^nmce  Spain 
a  huge  amount  of  money,  as  a  gr  negotiatioQ 

was  broken  off  by  the  Colombian  <  Kiiming  aiqr 

)n  in  the  scheme,  and  in  r  he  acknowledgment 

independence  as  thu  oitl.  anv  arc(;ininuaation 

With  Spam.* 

•  8<»«  Li'ft.  r    1    .ir    Brent,  charge  dc  affairs  of  the  United  States  at 
Mtrfrid,totij      M      •      ryofSUto. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

iloyal  miihoriiy  rt-ulabHtKed — influence  of  the  clerp^if — their  view 
clumged  by  the  revolution  m  Spain — eecond  revolution  planned 
— pimn  oflgttala  proclaimed — viceroy  deposed — ditaffection  of 
the  people — Victoria  joins  Itwrbidey  who  takes  Quertiaro — sue- 
cess  of  the  twokUion  anival  of  0*Donojn — treahf-^Mexico 
the  capital  surrendered  to  the  revohUioniet* — eortes  assembled — 
different  parties — regency  appointed — disputes  between  Iturbide 
and  the  eortes — Iturbide  declared  emperor — ambition  of  Iturbide 
'-'proposes  to  establish  nulitary  trioutmls — project  defeated  by 
the  eortes. 

THE  stni^jrl*'  miplit  now  ho  considered  as  tcmunatcd,  and  tlir, 
royal  authority  as  re-estabhshed  throughout  Mexico.  This  un- 
fortunate issue  of  the  revolution  was  mainly  to  he  attributed  to 
the  opposition  of  the  clergy,  whose  influence  had  always  con- 
trolled the  conduct  of  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  When 
the  revolution  first  broke  out,  and  the  standard  of  independence 
was  unfurled  by  Hidalgo,  the  shouts  of  liberty  spread  from  river 
to  river,  and  from  mountain  to  mountain,  until  they  reached  the 
chores  of  the  two  oceans  ;  and  the  whole  country  was  electrified 
by  the  patriotic  flame.  The  people  were  evidently  ripe  for  a  ge- 
neral rising  ;  but  this  noble  spirit  w;w  checked  by  the  clergy,  who 
viewed  in  a  revolution,  originating  from,  and  to  be  sustained  by 
the  people,  if  not  the  overthrow  of  their  power,  at  least  great  dan- 
ger of  it,  and  they  immediately  sounded  the  tocsin  of  alarm.  The 
church  was  in  danger,  the  inquisition,  and  the  Roman  apostolic 
catholic  religion.  All  the  engines  of  a  powerful  hierarchy  were 
put  in  requisition,  and  all  the  spiritual  weapons  of  the  church  di- 
rected against  the  revolution.  Disloyalty  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment WM  not  only  treason,  but  heresy,  the  greatest  of  all  sina. 
Anciffnt  prehidices  were  renewed,  the  scruples  of  tlie  conscien- 
tkwt  appealed  to,  the  fears  of  some  were  excited,  and  the  igno- 
rance and  superstition  of  the  many  taken  advantage  of,  to  oppose 
the  proffress  of  the  revolution,  and  aid  tlie  cause  of  rovaltv.  The 
want  of  an  eflficicnt  government,  and  unity  of  autho  a- 

pions  among  the  patriot  chiefs,  and  the  want  of  »li  in 

their  armies, and  experience  in  their  commanders,  were  the  r.tw  ,. 
of  many  of  the  disasters  wliirh  retarded  the  progress  of  thr  r»>vo 
lutioBy  and  contributed  to  its  unfortunate  termination  ;  yet  \nth 
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■11  these  difBculties,  had  not  thp  iMng  current  of  popular  feeling 
been  checked  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  rehgious  preju- 
dices been  brought  to  oppose  the  cause  of  Uberty  and  indepen- 
dence, the  first  revolution  would  have  succeeded  ;  and  its  early 
championa,  instead  of  being  rewarded  for  their  exertions  and 
patriotism  with  a  baiter,  would  have  been  viewed  aa  the  redeem- 
era  of  their  cooatry,  and  have  received  the  highest  bonoura  oa 
earth,  the  homage  of  a  iVee  and  gratefid  people. 

Bat  even  as  it  was,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  their  exertions 
were  whoOv  lost,  and  that  their  blood  flowed  in  vain.  A  despe- 
rate imittnne  of  ten  years,  for  liberty,  in  which  the  best  blood  of 
th  had  been  spilt,  and  the  Creoles  and  Indiana  suflered 

in*  ;  rom  the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  Spanish  rulers,  had  exas- 

peratod  the  people  against  their  oppressors,  aUenated  their  minds 
from  Spain,  shaken  ancient  prejudices,  and  diffused  much  intelli- 
gence among  the  inhabitants,  which  enabled  them  to  understand 
their  rights,  and  rendered  them  more  uneasy  under  tlie  Spanish 
yoke.  During  this  long  contest  too,  much  experience  had  been 
acquired  by  the  patriots,  and  they  had  discovered  the  causes  of 
their  disasters  and  miscarriages.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the 
revolution  had  failed,  it  had  scattered  the  seeds  of  independence 
through  the  valleys,  and  over  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  which 
rould  hardly  fail,  in  dne  time,  of  wringing  up  and  producing  fruit 
which  would  ripen  to  matority.  Had  not  the  second  revolution 
been  brought  about  in  the  manner  it  was,  tranquiUitv  could  not 
loQg  have  been  preserved,  aa  the  spirit  of  independence  would 
have  soon  disclosed  itself  among  the  people. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  same  cause  which  overthrew  the 
first  revolution  in  Mexico,  should  have  produced  the  seeood. 
This  cause  was  the  exertions  and  influence  of  the  clergy ;  thef 
denounced  the  revolution  at  first,  and  afterward  eneovraged  it, 
%rithout  however  becoming  advocates  for  liberty,  or  changing 
their  motives.  The  constitutional  revolution  in  Spain,  which 
broke  out  in  the  isle  of  Leon,  the  establishment  of  the  cortcs,  the 
various  innovations  made  by  them,  particularly  the  confiscating 
tlie  estates  and  reforming  some  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  priest- 
hood, alarmed  the  clergy  in  Spanish  America,  and  at  once  chang- 
ed their  attachment  for  the  mother  country  into  jealousy  and  ha- 
ired. Their  affection  for  Spain  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than 
an  attachment  for  its  ecclesiastical  despotism,  and  ma  momeol 
this  was  endangered,  and  theYe  was  a  prospect  of  Spain  beconiiiif 
free,  they  lort  all  rsgard  and  veneration  for  the  parent  coantiy» 
and,  from  being  ita  ualona  advocates,  became  its  open  oppoaers. 
The  eortes  waie  openly  deoouHoed  firom  tl:  and  their 

patriotic  uieasnies,  for  tiie  reformation  of  a  <  ul  oppres- 

^ve  sjrstero,  were  declared  to  be  tjrrannical,  and  calcuhoed  to 

Vol.  L  14 
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overthrow  nil  civil  ortlrr,  and*  destroy  tho  holy  mtholir  rrligiofi. 
Concidt^r  -  ttiont  of  Spain  as  ii<  bandi 

of dlMTg  I  i|*ioiii)  mun,  theydtr  |>aratkNi 

wna  the  uniy  inrans  of  preserving  the  catli  n  ;  and  not 

only  openly  advocated  u  rt*volt  against  ihv  >  ^  ovfrnment, 

buttinstGci  in  deviling  and  preparing  the  plan  i'  to 

the  rovolution.     The  new  order  of  thingu  in  tin  ^  ,  m. 

sula  not  only  changed  the  views  of  the  clergy  in  ut 

many  of  the  European  Spaniards,  who  had  been  the  m^  .  ,.*  .w.>us 
opponents  of  the  revolution,  were  so  indignant  at  the  conduct  of 
tlie  cortes,  and  so  hostile  to  the  constitutional  system,  as  to  pre- 
fer  the  separation  of  Mexico  from  Spain,  to  its  being  governed 
by  the  constitution  of  the  parent  country,  and  falling  under  the 
domtnioo  of  the  cortes. 

The  Spanish  revolution,  which  entirely  failed  of  s*  r)ie 

fteedom  of  the  peninsuU,  was  the  means  of  estabUshi  i  i  •> 

pcndence  and  liberty  of  Mexico ;  and  had  the  singul  <>f 

con\'erting  the  clergy  and  many  of  the  European  v^  in 

America,  who  had  been  the  most  violent  oppon-  >   revo- 

lution, into  its  most  zealous  advocates.     A  con-  part  of 

the  two  classes  which  supported  the  royal  cause,  having  turned 
against  it,  it  had  no  other  reliance  but  the  oflicers  of  the  govern- 
ment and  tlic  mihtar)'.  The  Spaniards,  and  the  clergy  who  were 
at  tins  time  in  favour  of  a  revolution,  had  very  different  views 
from  the  Creoles ;  the  first  class  wished  for  the  independence  of 
3le\ico,  in  hopes  to  preserve  in  America  that  system  of  despo- 
tism, which  they  perceived  overthrown  in  Spain,  and  thus  secure 
a  refuge  tor  Ferdinand  VII.  ;  tl»e  clergy  were  in  favour  of  a  se- 
paration, from  an  apprehension  that  the  reforms  and  restrictions 
(if  the  prerogatives  of  the  priesthood,  which  had  been  made  in 
^poin  by  tlie  constitutionalists,  would  be  introduced  into  Anieri- 
/•a;  whilst  the  Creoles  and  Indians  were  anxious  to  throw  off*  the 
Spanish  yoke,  and  thereby  avoid  its  oppressions,  and  to  establish 
n  free  government.  The  latter,  however,  had  little  agency  at 
first  in  the  second  revolution,  as  it  was  planned  and  executed  by 
those  who,  thoutrh  friendly  to  tlie  independence  of  the  countr}', 
were  opposed  to  its-  rnjoying  the  Ix'nefits  of  liberty  and  free  in- 
stitutions, sen  il  riglits  to  all  classes  of  the  people. 

The  princij'  :lty  with  tlic  clergy  and  Europeans  who 

were  in  favour  of  a  revolution,  was  to  select  a  proper  miUtary 
leader,  as  an  instrument  of  canning  their  plan  into  execution.  At 
length  they  fixod  on  Don  Augustin  Iturbide,  who,  although  a  Cre- 
ole, had  lieen  zealous  in  the  royal  cause,  and,  as  an  ofT^  •  ^  nfihe 
king,  had  fought  against  the  independents  with  as  mc  >- 

ty  as  any  of  the  Spanish  chiefs.  He  had  been  succe.-.-i...  •..  ias 
military  rare#'r.  and  hod  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and 
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faithful  officer  ;  and  liis  situation  at  that  time  was  very  important, 
as  he  had  been  apfMintcd  bylhe  viceroy  to  command  the  army 
designed  to  attack  and  dispene  several  popular  chiefs,  who,  with 
about  1500  adberentSy  \md  fortified  an  almost  inaccessible  moun- 
tain, between  Mexico  and  Acapulco,  and  thus  to  give  the  last 
blow  to  the  revolution.  The  European  Spaniards  considered  him 
attached  to  their  party ;  the  clergy  thoug|it  he  would  maintain 
their  power  and  privileges,  and  all  the  eoemies  of  hberty  and  of 
the  equality  of  the  different  classes  of  the  popuhition,  regarded 
him  as  opposed  to  the  establislimcnt  of  a  free  government,  and  a 
fit  instrument  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  which  should  separate 
the  colonies  from  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  mo- 
narchical system  and  the  power  of  the  liierarchy.* 

The  Spaniards  and  priests  engaged  in  the  plot  supphed  Itur- 
bide  with  some  funds,  which  he  augmented  by  seizing  on  a  con- 
voy of  specie  of  nearly  a  milhon  of  dollars  belonging  to  the  Ma- 
nilla merchants,  whilst  on  his  march  against  the  insurgents.  In- 
«4tcad  of  attacking  the  independents,  under  Guerrero,  he  formed  a 
junction  with  tliem,  and  attempted  to  explain  this  event  to  the 

viceroy,  by  r« •••■mit  tliat  tlie  putrioLs  had  united  with  him, 

claiming  the  n  of  the  government  in  pursuance  of  tlie 

(»fX)clamatioii  i  u  nv  had  issued.  In  the  mean  time,  the  revo- 
utionist>  :  :>  :  I  '  i[>ital  had  despatched  agents  to  all  tlie  provinces, 
and  had   i-     i   •xiraiely  active  in  disseminating  r  nary 

sentimcii'-  :    i,i  i  i  i-  ;_'rcat  body  of  the  clergy,  togelh  any 

•f  '       ^  iri  .  now  employing  their  influence  m  liivour  of  a 

rev  .  1  -hort  time  the  minds  of  tlie  |K?oplo  were  prepared 

to  throw  otfthe  S|»  im-ii  \  -  k-  .  I  Ir  united  armies  proceeded  to 
Iguala,  whfre  on  th.  2  1  .  i  I  .  !,r  i  irv,  1821,  Iturbido  submitted 
to  t  1  ]•'  Ml  ..t  III  !•  1'  !,<!,  11  ,  .  V.  hich  being  unanimously 

api'  i|»i(  s  (A   It  \M  rr  iiiwii'  <ti,itely  despatched  to  the 

viceroy  ami  (in  i^oTWBors  of  all  the  intendancies.  This  project 
of  ind</p4  riiii  IK  «  ,  called  the  plan  of  Igunla,  proposed  that  Me.xico 
should  be  inde|K.>ndent  of  Spain,  and  be  governed  by  a  limited 
naon  ir.  K^  fhc  crown  first  to  be  offered  to  Ferdinand,  and  then 
to  1  members  of  his  fiunily  in  rc;ru]ar  succession,  subject 

to  u.^  .  wwuiuon  that  the  monarch  must  reside  in  Mexico,  and 
take  so  oath  to  preserve  invioUte  the  constitution  which  might 
be  estiblished  by  a  congress,  to  be  called  for  that  purpose.  It 
also  guurmiileed  the  security  of  the  Roman  catholic  rehgion,  and 
the  immimities  of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy ;  the  iofusscfluble 
unioB  of  the  European  Spaniards  and  the  Creoles,  or  natives ;  it 
Ukewise  provided  for  the  security  of  the  riglits  of  person  and  pro- 
origin  of  thia  revolation  to  fkr 
!  ha  proTsd  t  patriot,  bis  ori^- 
mutivt*  would  aavo  been  eonsidered  aii  piir* 


*  Difleronl  views  havo  boon  fivoa  of  tho( 
MrsapeetsthopartaetadbyltarbMs;  hadi 
ad  mutivt*  would  havo  been  eonsidered  aii  t 
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peity,  aiHl  abolished  all  distinctionn  of  classes ;  Sp{iiiMr< 
oleS)  Indians,  Africans,  and  the  various  casta,  wimv  i,,  h<  . m/. 
of  the  monarch-  •^-  '  '  '  '"  •  .  i^  ,-  r.  ir  aiid  emo- 
lument. It  pr  .  system,  an 
army  was  to  bt  ut  rtM>  tiiree  guarantees,  to 
DTOserve  the  li  i^'io",  the  independence  of 
Mexico,  and  the  umuu  between  tiic  bpuniards  in  Mexico  and  tha 
Mexicans. 

The  ap'  of  the  plan  of  Iguala  opened  the  eyes  of  Apa- 

dora,  and  ♦roin  his  mind  every  doubt  as  to  the  drfrrtion 

'     '  nary  designs.     lie  i  ••- 

,       ■- of  the  revoIutioniM  .  m- 

I  the  government,  but  was  arrested  m  hw  ex- 
•  J  "--  -  '•  .  ^ii^ts,  who  thuiking  him  not  possessed  of  suffi- 

cient nerve,  or  wantmg  m  mihtary  talents,  for  such  a  crisis,  depo- 
sed iiim,  and  elevated  to  his  station  Don  Francisco  Novella,  an 
officer  of  artillery.  Iturbidc^'s  plan  of  the  revolution  was  distsat- 
isfactory  to  the  European  Spaniards,  who  were  alarmed  at  tying 
the  hands  of  the  monarch,  and  calling  a  congress  to  impose  on 
hun  a  constitution,  and  also  at  tlie  principle  of  equality  among 
the  different  classes,  as  proposed.  The  rights  and  interests  of  tlie 
olrr;iy  beini;  sufficiently  attended  to,  they  were  satisffed  with  this 
p!a.n,  and  tlic  Europeans  were  obliged  to  acquiesce.  They  were 
ai.so  uit'ormed  tliat  the  calling  of  a  congress  to  establish  a  consti- 
tution was  a  necessary  feature  in  tlie  plan  to  reconcile  the  Creoles 
to  it,  williout  whose  ai^sistance  tiiey  could  not  expect  to  succeed. 

This  plan  was  submitted  by  Iturbide  to  his  officers,  on  the  first 
of  March,  1821,  they  being  requested  to  express  tlieir  opinionj* 
freely  on  the  subject,  and  assured  of  the  privilege  of  artinir  as 
they  saw  fit     The  plan  was  unanimously  approved  oi  a 

wai»  their  enthusiasm  that  it  was  proposed  to  create  In  u- 

tenant-general,  and  march  immediately  to  the  capital  to  carry  it 
into  eff'ect.  And  although  at  tliis  period  Iturbide  dreamed  of 
**  sceptres,  diadems,  and  royal  state,"  yet,  like  Cesar,  he  pushed 
away  the  crown;  he  not  only  declined  the  promotion,  but  declar- 
ed, that  the  greatest  moderation  ought  to  be  observed,  and  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  carry  his  plan  into  effect,  if  possible,  witliout 
resorting  to  hostilities.  The  next  day  Iturbide  proposed  to  th« 
army  an  oath  to  support  the  proposed  plan,  which,  having  been 
taken,  he  addressed  them  in  the  following  language  : — 

**  Soldiers — You  have  tliis  day  sworn  to  preserve  the  cat'    * 
apostolic,  and  Roman  religion  ;  to  protect  the  union  of  I 
peans  and  Americans  ;  to  elf*  <  Icnce  of  this  en 

and,  on  certain  conditions,  to  :^.     This  act  \\ 

applaud«jd  by  foreign  nations  ;  yuui  services  will  be  gr; 
kriowlcdgcd  by  rour  feUow-cilizcns  :  and  your  namcb 
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scribed  In  flio  ti>mple  of  immortalitv.  Yestenlav  T  refused  the 
title  of  .-generai,  red  upon 

roe,  aiui  .>....  i  .enounce  1/u^  -... — ,  ^^ -^ ^"  slptvo* 

the  bands  of  lace,  which  distinguished  a  colonel  in  tht 
service.)    To  be  ranked  as  your  companion  filU  all  my  iu..w...v^v.^ 
denirea,"  &c. 

This  address  shows,  that  the  arts  of  a  rr  '  *—  isurpcr  are  the 
same,  whether  a  Cesar,  a  Bonaparte,  or  l  colonel — af- 

fe(  I    '  I'd  patriotism,  ana  naiicnng  the  soldiers 

wii  ship  and  equality. 

i  i  of  the  plan  of  Iguala,  as  they 

woi  !orm  of  government,  and  still  more 

to  a  pruice  of  iIj.  m  ;  but  nevertheless  favoured 

the  rrvo!tifii)n,  <•'  _  .  should  not  be  bound  by  this 

pl;i  i  a  convention, elected  by  the  peop' 

be  I  f  from  it,  and  to  form  such  a  const ii 

would  be  most  ju  -  j.t.ihlt;  to  the  jrreat  body  of  the  people,  and 
best  adapted  to  th<  ir  condition.  iMany  also  foresaw  that,  when 
the  wheels  of  the  revolution  were  once  set  in  motion,  circum- 
stances would  be  likely  to  occur,  calculated  to  give  to  them  a 
popular  direction  ;  as  experience  has  demonstrated  that  those  who 

givf  •^■"  *''--*  •' •'  ••  to  revolutions  cannot  alwajrs  control  their 

evt  :  results. 

1  ur  oi  :uM  «  uMii  ui  the  inhabitants  to  the  Spanish  gov^ * 

beint;  almost  universal,  had  or»ly  l>een  repressed  by  the 
of  the  <  '  '    '  it  powerful  class  having  now  not  oniy  u  un- 

drawn I  I,  but  taken  an  active  part  in  favour  of  the 

re\  .mplished  without  a  severe  stnif^gle,  by  the 

fix  n.      It  was  a  revoluHon  in  the  atntimmls  of 

th<  .j>ortant  and  so  universal,  as  to  produr<  < 

wii  .  a  rhnni:*'  in  the  politiral  mndition  of  i 

try.      i  i-hing  nipidily  ;  in 

theintcii  >  >  •   standard  of  revolt 

was  raised  by  Hmvcj,  '^  nul  lierrera,  who  took  possession 

of  the  cities  of  Ori/ r  ,  u  and  Xalapa  ;  and  in  San  Lui^ 

Potosi,  colonel   i  i  in  favour  of  independence, 

took  posscsMio"  ....    ""ongthe  number  Guanax- 

uato,  when;  !  niedbytli  n.     In  some  provinces, 

however,  tli«;  ..,,..,,-1^  made  a  .-..w>*  ,„  defence  of  the  old,  and 
opposition  to  the  new  ordir  of  things.  Iturbide  proceeded  from 
Iguala  to  the  Bario,  lying  f    '  ' '  -      nd  the  capital, 

where  he  was  joined  by  st  \  s,  and  a  num- 

ber of  milit;ii        '  .1  b) 

Gumlaloiipi  r  re- 

t  n- 
...    .      .     ,„  ,  .       ,,  alcd 

Vol.  I.  W 
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5!nrr  1R19.     This  celebrated  chief,  who  had  been  cni^a^jrd  in  the 
•1  from  il.M  commoncenu-nt,  and  become  e<|ii  u- 

r  his  nrtivity  and  bravory  Oij  a  warrior,  and  ^..i- 

the  cause  of  Hborty  and  the  indepcndi'nce  of 
I  ,  sed  in  an  eminent  decree  the  confidence  of 

those  engaged  in  the  first  revohition,  juid  of  all  the  friends  of  free* 
dom.  His  joining  Iturbide  had  great  influence  with  the  hberal 
party  ;  it  removed  their  doubts,  dispelled  their  apprehensions,  and 
inspired  them  with  confidence  to  aiVord  their  zealous  support  to 
the  revolutionary'  cause.  Iturbide,  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
possessing  Queretaro,  which  from  its  position  is  in  some  measure 
the  key  of  the  interior  provinces,  marched  against  it,  and  entered 
the  town  without  opposition.  There  he  divided  his  army  of  the 
three  guarantees,  as  it  was  called  ;  Victoria  at  the  head  of  one  di- 
vision marched  directly  toward  the  capital,  whilst  Iturbide  with 
the  other  moved  upon  Puebla,  where  he  was  received  without 
opposition,  and  the  place  immediately  surrendered  to  him. 

In  this  stiige  of  the  revolution,  the  new  viceroy,  general 
O'Donoju,  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  from  Spain,  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  tlie  country.  Finding  that  all  was  lost ;  that  the 
country  had  not  only  declared  its  independence,  but  was  already 
in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  as  the  capital,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Acapulco, 
were  the  only  places  in  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  government, 
or  subject  to  its  authority,  and  these  without  garrisons  sufficient  to 
stand  a  siege,  he  proposed  to  Iturbide  to  open  a  negotiation,  on 
the  basis  of  the  plan  of  Iguala.  This  proposal  having  been  accept- 
ed, the  parties  met  at  Cordova  and  negotiated  a  treaty,  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  which  were,  that  Spain  should  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Mexico,  and  that  the  latter  should  send  com- 
missioners to  the  Spanish  peninsula,  to  offer  the  crown  to  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  a  provisional  govemm'ent 
should  be  established,  consisting  of  a  regency  and  a  junta  ;  and 
that  a  cortes  was  to  be  elected  and  assembled,  to  form  a  consti- 
tution for  the  new  monarchy.* 

At  this  time  the  capital  had  not  surrendered,  but  was  besieged 
bv  Victoria,  ami  general  *  '  '  '  -i  stipulated  to  use  his  authority 
with  the  commander  oftip  n  troops,  to  induce  him  to  evacu- 

ate it  A  request  was  made  and  refused ;  but  the  commander  at 
the  same  tirno  -unirosted  that  he  considered  general  O'Donoju  a« 
his  superi  '  '  ^y  virtue  of  his  appointment,  and  that  he  should 
obey  his  «j  ommandcr-in-chief  of  ihe  royal  forces  in  New 

Spain.  Orders  were  accordingly  given  for  the  garrison  to  capit- 
ulate, which  they  did,  and  marched  out  of  the  capital  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  repaired  to  the  town  of  Toluca,  to  wait  for 
traasports  to  convey  them  to  Spain. 

*  Se«  the  troaty  concluded  the  20th  of  August,  1881  • 
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All  opposition  being  at  an  end,  and  the  independents  in  pos- 
aession  of  llie  caj  ■  '  iL' of  thirty-six 

members,  was  ci  or  executive, 

of  live  persons,  (  m.     He  was  also 

appointed  comm;*  .1  navy,  and  a  sala- 

ry 'liars  assigned  to  him. 

'J  (I  of, the  public  attention 

was  directed  lo  tiie  a-  rtes,  and  the  formation 

of  a  conistitution.     A  [>  '<>  the  junta  by  Iturbide, 

the  basis  of  which  was,  that  tht-  j.  ,\\.  i    'i  ,  ,i(i  be  con- 

fided to  two  chambers,  one  to  I »•  -( li  ot   tutlv.   or  fifteen 

dignitaries  of  the  church,  the  same  number  of  otficers  of  the  army, 
one  member  from  each  territorial  supreme  court  of  justice,  and 
one  to  be  chosen  from  each  of  the  city  councils  of  the  several  ci- 
ties in  the  empire  ;  and  the  second  chamber  to  be  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  people,  the  election  to  be  made  according 
to  the  ratio  of  one  deputy  for  every  fifty  tliousand  population ;  the 
classes  represented  in  the  first  chamber  to  be  excluded.  Not- 
withstanding the  influence  of  Iturbide  at  this  time,  and  that  he 
submitted  his  plan  as  emanating  from  the  regency,  it  was  reject- 
ed. In  the  1  1,  the  same  ratio  of  rqiresentation  was 
preserved  in  f  ropn'sontatives,  and  it  was  provided 
tliat  the  pr*  \nu\d 
elect  one  e<  and 
one  to  the  !•  not 
p«ipii!nr  :  it  --  of 
tli<  i-^lied  with  It.  Among  the 
m<  linivo,  who  headed  a  conspi- 
ra'  to  compel  tlie  junta  to  adopt  the 
prill  ,  ustittition  of  the  cortcs  in  Spain. 
The  plot  bt  \ered  to  Iturbide,  he  arrestt^d  the  two  re- 
publican geiic —...,  -a J  several  of  their  abettors,  and  imprisoned 
them. 

'fn,,.  .1. -tions  havin"  •-''•■"  .^i.-n,  the  cortes  assembled  in  the 
ca  If  24th  ul  >2  ;  but  previous  to  their  or- 

gaiii/.ujiiii,  ilie  meinbt.Ts  wcrr  <  "    \  to  take  an  oath,  to  pro- 

nene  inviolate  every  article  of  tl  Iguala  ;  and  after  tljoir 

instalUtion,  tlie  chambers,  by  an  unumnious  vote,  sanctioned  that 
plan.  But  neither  the  oathit  or  votes  of  the  members  seem  to 
hi  •  rcimmo- 

di  1  f)f  Igua- 

la, liic  >■  Itur- 

bide.      !  <nr 

F. 

\u\\  .■■■■■■    -.^         ■      ■      I 

•idherence  to  the  plan  of  Iguala,  would  not  only  reconcile  the  MtM- 
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Spaniards  to  the  revolution,  but  check  th*  makiiiovm  i^ 
9mm  of  Ituiiiide.  The  republicaa  party  denied  the  ngkl  of  Ilur- 
ItSeaBd  the  aniiy  to  pledge  the  nation^  and  wera  oppMtd  to  the 
piaaof  IguatAybothon  til  1o and  policy.  Think- 

ing th^  nation  eapablc  o\  Uey  wore  iu  favour  of 

••  ularnic(!  of  the  house  of 

'  i<l  of  the  :  Having  the  com- 

1  iiu  lu^uiy,  the  inlluciicc  of  the  clergy,  the  8«i|  he 

t  III  the  country,  and  of  those  who  would  behk  m- 

^M  !•  tioin  Spain,  would  break  down  every  ceoftitulioniiik 
t«»  aU^-olutc  power.  The  partisans  of  Iturbide  wished  to 
late  power  in  Uu*  hajids,  and  to  push  him  forward  to  the  supreme 
authority,  that  through  him  they  might  acquire  wealth,  and  ag- 
grandize Uicmselves.  They  possessed  the  balance  of  power, 
and  acted  with  one  party  or  llie  other,  as  be^'  -••■•-«  •i""  "Kw.«^t 
in  advancing  their  leader  ;  to  prevent  the  r«  m 

<    •  '  '    I      -  i  (U'lnocratic  constitution,  they  voun  uuu  mr  i>«>ur- 
1  lids  of  the  plan  of  Iguala,  and  when  the  latter  at- 

t  rarry  into  efiect  that  part  of  the  plan,  which  provided 

a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the  tlirone,  they 
■'n<r  with  the  republicans.  The  greater  part  of 
were  honest  in  their  intentions,  and  only  dif- 
i>  i\d  in  Uicir  views  ;  they  soon  found  it  necessary  to  unite  to  op- 
pus('  the  ambitious  desii^ns  of  Iturbide.  So  dangerous  is  the  pos- 
M'<>ion  of  power,  that  this  chief,  who,  but  a  short  time  before  sus- 
tained no  hi<;her  rank  than  a  colonel  in  the  royal  army,  was  now 
l»«  ?  t  on  attaining  the  supreme  authority.  He  assembled  four 
tlnjusand  troops  at  Tacuba,  a  town  about  five  miles  from  the  capi- 
tal, and  endeavoured  to  overawe  the  cortes,  and  dictate  to  them. 
A  joint  meeting  of  the  regency  and  tlie  cortes  was  held,  and  Itur- 
bide a.ssumed  the  president's  chair,  to  the  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment of  every  one  ;  but  the  cortes,  asserting  that  it  belonged  to 
the  president  of  their  body  to  preside,  Iturbide  was  obUged  to 
yield  that  point.  Aided  by  his  partisans,  Iturbide  constantly  ex- 
ort»d  himself  to  extend  his  power,  and  encroach  on  the  authority 
of  tiie  congress  ;  and  this  struggle  between  the  military  chief  aud 
the  legislative  body,  was  terminated  only  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
latter.     T"  -t,  like  that  in  England,  between  Charles  J. 

and  his  p  and  most  others,  between  the  executive  mid 

the  legi.«»l.v  !  t'(|  principally  of  a  demand  of  money  on  tlie 

one  pnrt.  il  «»ri  the  other, attended  with  various  irritat- 

ing circun  When  the  person  possessing  tli'  e 

pout  r  at  i  Itv  the  tyrant,  the  greatest  obstn  y 

•  '   of  pecuniary  resources,  and  linuc  \\\c 

\s.:.... -. ..  „  _:  :..  ilu  fm»st  eflc«*tiinl  rlicrk  to  the  t  xnri-ion 

of  e3iecu(ive  power. 
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Iturbide,  like  Bonaparte  and  other  military  usurpers,  relied 
solely  OD  the  array,  as  he  was  sensible  tliat  he  could  not  carry 
^ny  considerable  part  of  the  people  wiih  him  of  aiiy  p^rty.  The 
Spanish  royalists  would  not  favour  his  design  ot 
throne  of  Mexico,  which  belonged  to  the  house  of  1> 
the  patriots  did  not  wish  to  exchange  one  master  tor 
wkicb  would  destroy  all  the  advantages  of  the  revolution.  i 
wished  the  country  to  be  independent^  that  it  might  he  free,  itur- 
bide  had  increased  the  army  and  raised  its  pay,  and  to  maintain 
it  he  made  constant  demands  on  the  congress  for  money.  Had 
the  cortes  been  disposed  to  furnish  the  supplies  demanded,  it 
would  not  have  been  in  their  power,  as  the  protracted  war,  at- 
tended with  immense  expense  and  devastation,  had  exhausted 
the  coimtry.  His  demands  were  answered  by  complaints  of  the 
want  of  economy  in  the  public  expenditure,  and  by  calling  on  the 
legency  to  account  for  the  appropriations  which  had  already  been 
made.  Iturbide,  as  commander-in-chief,  enjoyed  a  salary  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars,  and  his  father  a  pen- 
sion often  thousand  ;  tlie  salary  of  the  ministers  was  eight  thou- 
sand each,  and  the  members  of  tlie  cortes  received  tliree  thou- 
sand. 

This  struggle  l>etween  Iturbide  and  the  ronirress  occasioned  the 
anny  to  go  unpaid  ;  and  the  comman  ff,  in  order  to  ex- 

asperate them  against  the  cortes,  pul  r*  inonstrancc  to 

congress,  exhibiting  the  wants  and  sn  army,  which 

be  charged  to  the  wilful  neglect  of  ti*-.  ^^..j  iv>  |>;ovide  the  ne* 
oessary  supphes. 

The  dissensions  and  disorders  which  prevailed  occasioned  the 
royal  troop**  at  Toluca,  who  had  capitulated  at  Mexico,  to  attempt 
a  en  •-*'--  volution.  Having  obtained  information  of  this,  Itur- 
bid'  1  measures  to  defeat  it,  and  at  the  same  time  made 

use  oi  V  ■'  -r  withdrawing^  from  the  capital  all  the  troopi 

which  V  t*d  toward  the  congress.     This  step  was 

I  lion  declaring  that  the  country  was  in  dnn- 
'i*»  r(tn:[ri'^^  to  assemble  the  next  day,  the 
-d  of  A  with  the  regency.     At  the 

'•^int  m  ..  summons,  Yanez,  a  mem- 

(led  the  cause  of  the  alarm, 
surprise,  as  it  plainly  showed 
fliat  Iturludc  i.  ui  hni.  .  It  i  .u  .1  the  proclamation  in  the  n.unc  of 
the  r."»,.ri<v.       .'  .  .i  1.  ntU  h>  promote  his  own  •••">.;♦■'. mm  views. 
■"'  '' -tifiL'  iL'niist  the  pre--  ijrossing 

''"  •  ■■'   'II'   I'  L'»iKy,  and  making  um;  oj   I,i>  .-,.! 

'  rt .  ri  r<)  (  over  his  own  ambitious  <i 

ii.-  II. u<  ii-s!irjM-.i/"  (  '  fitiiiM-  (i    \.i\iv/.,  "thesolf  ■ 

«nd  rendered  hims    i  ,i  -.    d    m  i  1.  <potir." 
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indignant  reply,  and  charged  Yancz  with  being  not  onlf  t  perfonal 
enemy  to  liim,  but  a  traitor  to  hut  rotmtry  ;  he  also  declared  that 
this  was  equally  true  of  many  incnihiTH  of  the  cortes.  A  tumul- 
tuous and  disorderly  Hconc  ensued  ;  Iturbide  was  re|M;atedly 
called  on  to  name  the  members  to  whom  he  alluded,  and  to  ex- 
hibit his  chartxes  imd  |>roofs  aj^ainst  them.  He  named  several 
menjbt»rs  most  distinguished  tor  talonta  and  integrity,  and  the 
charges  exhibited  against  tliem  consisted  only  of  th«iir  patriotic 
etlbrts  to  check  his  usurpations  and  ambitious  designs.  The 
cortes  inquired  into  the  charges,  and  unanimously  acquitted  the 
members  accused,  of  any  improper  conduct,  which  exasperated 
Itiurbide.  These  occurrences  excited  complaints  against  tlie  re- 
gency, and  petitions  were  presented  to  the  cortes  for  the  removal 
of  the  members  of  that  body.  A  new  appointment  was  made, 
and  two  of  the  old  members  only  retained — Iturbide,  from  fear 
of  his  influence  with  the  army,  and  Yanez,  on  account  of  his  bold 
and  patriotic  conduct  at  the  sitting  on  the  3d  of  April. 

Alarmrd  at  the  ambitious  plans  of  Iturbide,  and  the  ascendancy 
he  had  gained  over  the  military,  the  cortes  were  desirous  of  redu- 
cing the  anny  to  20,000  men,  and  of  organizing  a  national  militia. 
These  wise  and  prudent  measures  excited  both  the  fears  and  in- 
dignation of  the  military  chief,  and  he  used  all  his  influence  to 
oppose  them,  and  even  to  procure  an  augmentation  of  the  army. 
The  contest  became  warm,  but  the  congress  could  not  be  intimi- 
dated or  frightened  out  of  their  purpose,  and  they  passed  a  decree 
pronding  for  reducing  the  army  to  20,000  men,  and  for  organizing 
and  calling  into  service  a  force  of  30,000  militia.  Iturbide  and 
his  partisans  perceived  that  public  opinion  was  against  them,  and 
that  the  reduction  of  the  anny,  and  the  organization  of  a  force  of 
militia,  would  deprive  them  of  all  chance  of  success.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  carry  their  plans  into  immediate  execu- 
tion, by  stimulating  the  soldiery  to  declare  Iturbide  emperor. 
Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  May,  the  sergeants  of 
three  re^  •  the  garrison  in  the  capital  assembled  the  sol- 

diers, ail'  '  fl  them  in  a  manner  calculated  to  exasperate 

them  ag  ■  .  and,  to  give  a  fresh  stimulus  to  their  zeal 

for  the  in  ir  leader,  money  was  profusely  distributed 

among  them.  They  were  then  marched  to  Iturbidc's  house, 
and,  parading  in  front  of  it,  were  joined  by  a  mob  of  Leperos,  the 
lowest  and  most  worthless  portion  of  tlie  community,  and  at  10 
o'clock  commenced  shouting,  **  Long  Hve  Iturbide,  Augustin  I. 
emperor  of  Mexico."  These  shouts,  with  intervals  of  firing, 
continued  until  morning.  To  prevent  the  attendance  of  some  of 
the  most  able  and  influential  members  of  the  cortes  at  the  session 
.  the  conspirators  caused  private  intimation  to  he 
leni,   thutllKJr  lives  would  not  be  safe  should  they 
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app»    I         '  lie  that  day,  as  the  troo{>a  were  so  exasperated  against 
tilt  II  ;ucli  a  state  of  turbulence  aiid  insubordination,  that 

it  rii  (MR  the  power  of  the  officers  to  restrain  them  from 

act.-^  ice  and  outrage.     This  disguised  threat  had  the  in- 

tend<Ml  eliect,  and  forty  memben  of  the  cortes  were  absent  when 
that  body  met,  comprising  the  most  bold  and  determined  oppo- 
oeiita  of  the  umfper*  Shouts,  insults,  and  threats,  assailed  the 
cortes  whilst  proceeding  to  the  hall  ofconsress,  from  a  mercenary 
and  disorderly  soldiery,  and  a  mob,  who  uled  the  galleriei^  of  the 
hall,  so  as  to  exclude  all  other  persons.  The  occurrences  of  tho 
night  occasioned  deep  anxiety  and  concern  among  the  members:, 
and  much  excitement  was  apparent  At  length,  order  being  es- 
tabUabed,  one  of  the  deputies  belonging  to  the  faction  of  Iturbide 
■rose,  and  after  adverting  to  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding 
night,  and  the  existing  disorders,  observed  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  had  been  declared  in  favour  of  Iturbide,  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  their  representatives  to  obey  the  will  of  their  consti- 
tuents. He  concluded  with  proposing  to  proceed  immediately  to 
the  election  of  an  emperor.  This  proposition  having  been  ex- 
<)id  not  surprise  the  members,  though  it  occasioned  a 
,>ause,  which  continued  for  several  moments.  At  length 
a  uuwuber  arose ;  aware  that  it  would  be  of  no  use  directly  to 
oppose  the  proposition,  and,  with  a  view  to  gain  time,  suggested  a 
to  the  ail'  the  congress  to  act  on  the  subject,  as 

1  not  been  •  *r  tliat  purpose,  but  to  frame  a  consti- 

tuuon  ;  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  if  the  house  were  to  pro- 
ceed to  an  election  at  all,  it  ought  not  to  take  so  important  a  stf^ 
without  first  con.sulting  the  provinces.  These  moderate  remarks 
occasioned  in.st;uit  tumult  in  the  galleries.  T'l"  «i.Lll.>r-  :.ii.l  po- 
pulace became  outrageous,  and  not  only  v  r.  e 
Augustin  I.  emp<.>ror  of  Mexico,**  but  brandi^unij^  uk  h  ^>i<iu.^  and 
knives,  threatened  to  put  to  dcatli  all  the  deputies  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  election  of  Iturbide,  unless  he  wa'  choeeu  and  pro- 
claimed emperor  before  one  o'clock.  Further  opposition  to  a 
hcontious  soldiery  and  an  infuriated  '  .  was  deemed  not 
only  daji|;erous  but  unavailing;,  nnd  th'  of  the  cortes  op- 
posed to  this  uHurjmtioii  w<r'  ';Ui- 
ces  which  they  could  not  c  .ico 
of  the  army.  The  huc«««s>  the  sol- 
diers that  :i  frw  (hyn  at\er  tli  ulesto,  in 
Unntty  rluiiiK<i  the  pniK  I  otihecleva- 
!.  inrl  asserted  that  the  j  Mitrivedand 
executed  hv                    s  alone.      This  d                         .>n  of  a 

mihtary  duel imguLsiicd  neitlier  Un ^.,..  v-  nor  his 

talents,  was  submitted  to  without  open  resistance  or  complaint, 
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and  tbo  oHicrr.^  ot'  the  govemmeiit  at  the  capital  and  to  the  pro- 
vincfsa  took  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

T"    tr  in  scarcely  another  hi^'  >       '  *  i  no  way 

ashed  aj<  a  military  lead<  .  ii  the  af. 

•  opie  for  any  dibUii;. 
_  •  the  supreme  powr I. 

Bill  nol\Mthstuiidini;  the  crooked  cn 
which  Iturbide  obtained  the  8overei;;ii    , 

talents,  and  governed  with  moderation,  such  was  the  condition  of 
the  country,  that  he  might  have  maintained  his  elevation  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  possibly  have  estabUshed  a  new  empire 
and  a  new  dynasty.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  Mexicans, 
and  indeed  for  America,  the  intoxication  of  success  arising  from 
tlie  sudden  possession  of  power,  turned  the  head  of  Iturbide,  and 
prepared  him  for  his  own  dcstniction.  His  obvious  policy  woidd 
have  been  not  only  to  have  conciliated  the  people  as  well  as  the 
soldiers,  but  to  have  acted  in  concert  with  the  cortes,  and  to  have 
encouraged  that  body  to  form  a  constitution  which  might  have  re- 
eo^ised  his  elevation,  and  formed  the  basis  of  his  power.  His 
\  required  that  he  should  have  been  content  with  the  en- 
it  of  the  executive  power,  and  to  have  governed  in  con- 
juiiciion  with  the  cortes,  leaving  with  them  the  responsibility  of 
making  the  laws.  But  instead  of  this  course  he  immrdint*  ly  at- 
tempted to  render  himself  absolute,  and  kept  up  a  C'  '  "g- 
gle  with  the  congress  for  power.  He  insisted  on  th«  ,  nent 
of  his  privy  council,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  an  un- 
qualified veto  on  all  laws  made  by  the  cortes,  and  even  on  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  constitution  which  that  body  was  about  to  frame. 
The  cortes  proposed  to  leave  the  question  of  the  veto  to  be  de- 
termined by  tlie  constitution,  and  yielded  to  him  the  appointment 
of  his  council,  but  insisted  on  retaining  the  privilege  of  nomina- 
ting the  secretary  of  the  council.  The  cortes  were  strenuously 
opposed  to  investing  him  with  the  right  of  appointing  the  supremo 
judges,  that  being  a  very  dangerous  power,  and  much  exposed 
to  h.  '  T^  , :  tlie  interval  that  might  '  \ious  to 
lh«:  itution,  the  cortes  prop(»-  •'  empe- 
ror, with  the  adv.  f  of  his  council,  shuuld  have  the 
right  of  returning  >sing  alterations.  The  emperor 
at  first  assented  to  ons  ;  but  soon  <  nd, 
and  renewed  his  III  i>;  insisting  th.i  ion 
of  the  Spanish  cortes,  winch  had  been  adopted  as  ti  t  a 
temporary  government,  conferred  on  him  those  p«'  '  li'* 
congress  had  at  first  adopted  the  Spanish  constitution  as  1 1 
of  agovemment  in  Mexico,  until  a  constitution  could  L  ,.- 
vided  ;  excepting  such  parts  as  were  inconsistent  with  the  in^e- 
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:e  of  M  ' m  of  Iguala,  and  the  dcrr^-*  vhlch 

the  cortes  mi^  wbs  intended  only  a^  tii'  jf 

'•  rnment,  aud  uut  lo  restrict  the  legislation  of  uie  curtcs. 

1  Mot  therefore  invcrjt  the  emperor  with  any  power  iucon- 

•le  decrees  of  the  cortex.     The  strucgle  was  CODr 
t  1  the  executive  and  lepslati ve  brancMS  of  the  go- 

at length  the  cortes  l>erortheap- 

iie  secretary  of  his  <  .u.ied  firm  and 

I  m  their  purpose  to  witldiold  ironi  him  the  control  of 
!  lary,  as  they  had  reason  to  fear,  if  he  possessed  this 

power,  he  would  cle\'ate  to  the  bench  men  who  woidd  becbine 
Uie  mere  iastruments  of  his  arbitrary  purposes,  to  the  subversioa 
uf  all  justice,  and  the  danger  of  the  liberty  and  lives  of  all  who 
might  oppose  the  imperial  will.  The  emperor  attempted  to  over- 
awe and  control  tlie  delibenUions  of  the  cortes,  for  which  pur- 
pose luj*  partisans  and  the  soldirrs  filled  tlie  galleries,  and  were 
fiuihy  of  the  most  disorderly  and  tiirentening  cooduct,  disgraceful 
*      '  ivemnjent,   and  derogatory  to  the  national   >    ■•  '  ♦■  .n. 

s.  howevtr,  could  not  be  intiujiduted,  but  re  in 

ui  1  '     arbitrary  measures  ol  \uv  tnipe- 

nir,  <»f  the  people.     The  project  of 

'  I  iials,  was  prepared  by 
«i  to  the  cortes  hy  the 
A.H  the  iuloptiou  of  so  extraordinary  a  mea- 
jtt^tifird  from  the  pxistence  of  extiaavdhiBiy 
to  the  lawdechyped: 
ration  of  justice    the 
1  that  infest  the 
1^.  .  tranquillity — the 

absence  of  all  punishment,  an  impunity  authorized  as  it  were  br 
law,  cl(?arly  show  that  the  administmtion  of  justice  is  paralyzed, 
that  there  are  no  judges,  no  tribunals  of  justice,  and  tliat  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  has  gone  so  far  that  tlie  ordinary  tribunab  are 
not  sufficient  to  suppn'«H  them.  To  remedy  these  evils  it  is 
thought  expedient  to  adopt  a  new  system  for  the  admhiistration 
tif  justice ;  and  the  following  articles  are  propoeed  to  be  passed 
into  a  law : 

**  1st  That  there  shall  be  in  this  city,  and  in  all  the  capital  ci- 
ties of  the  provinces,  a  special  tribunal,  composed  of  two  offi- 
cers of  tlie  anny,  and  of  one  lawyer,  to  he  appointed  by  the  cm- 
|K>ror. 

"  2d.  Tht^  tnStinal  shall  have  exehishre  jurisdiction,  or  jointly 
•s,  in  all  cases  of  conspfaracy  against  the  state, 
M' other  judges  in  all  cases  <N  rphbei/,  aasaasi- 
naiioos,  and  rnnrders. 

"  3d.  All  appeals  to  t>e  made  to  the  captain-general  of  the  pro- 
Voi..  I.  I  -,  I 
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vii|eti»  who  ihall  pronounce  ncntcnce  after  heanii|  tbe  opinion 
0f  a  iolkitor,  appointed  for  Uiat  purpose. 

^  4th.  Thia  tentence  to  be  carried  into  ezecntioo  whenever  it 
Agreee  with  that  of  the  first  tribunal ;  and  in  case  of  diaagroe- 
meiitt  the  caaae  to  be  referred  to  a  council  of  war. 

*<  6tfa.  The  uticlee  S87,  298,  295,  299,  and  300,  of  the  Spa- 
niah  eonatitution  to  be  suspended.  (Theae  provide  for  the  aa- 
beas  coipiia.) 

*«  6th.  That  theie  ahan  be  in  this  capital  a  chief,  with  what- 
ever name  or  title  the  emperor  may  choose  to  confer  on  him,  es- 
pecially charged  to  watch  over  the  pubhc  security,  and  to  exer- 
eise  the  most  vigilant  police." 

The  committee  of  congress  appointed  to  examine  and  report 
on  this  project  of  a  law,  declared- — 

*  1st  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  enlightened  principles  of  those 
authors,  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  government  with 
Biost  philosophy. 

**  2d.  Contrary  to  public  opinion,  which  all  govemmenta  are 
boimd  to  respect 

**  3d.  Contrary  to  the  Spanish  constitution,  which  haa  beea 
adopted  until  a  new  one  be  fonned  for  the  empire. 

"  4^.  Contrary  to  reason,  which  ought  to  guide  the  legislation 
of  a  people. 

*'  5th.  Contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Mexican  nation  in  its 
present  situation." 

This  report  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  the  attempt  to  es- 
tablish military  tribunals,  as  a  preliminary  step  toward  mihtary 
despotism,  was  indignantly  put  down. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Tfrmmmcal  comdmei  of  the  tmptnjr — hia  fowtr  over  the  congreu — 
Uu  ccmgrf    a  pmia  M§tmhl§d    dimffBeHen  of  the 


pgpplt  g— fit  0md  VieUnim  jom  tht  rtmMietm$  §pii  U  of 
revoU  aprmdt  rapidhf — IhMdtrmKmikttnmm  kt  tmbmrka 
for  Leghorn — imio  congrtu  amtAltd  eommimtrntrt  from 
Spain — state  of  the  country — adoption  of  tlu  corutitiUion — A**- 
Mection  in  the  army — Jturoide  meditates  a  retumr— congress  de- 
clares km  a  troitoT  ami  ouUaw — public  credit — slavery — Itur- 
bide  reiwmt  m  di$guife    tt  arresUd  and  executed. 

THE  emperor  perceiving  that  the  cortes  were  firm  and  reso- 
lute in  oppoMOg  his  plans,  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  coercion 
and  violence ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  August,  1822,  be 
ranaed  fourteen  of  the  iiioat  distinguished  and  intrepid  members 
to  be  arrealad  and  ttirown  into  prison,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
against  the  gorenunent  Indignant  at  tliis  tyrannical  measure, 
&  cortes  assembled  in  secret  session  the  next  day,  and  demand- 
ed of  the  minister  the  cause  of  the  arrests  which  hiad  been  made ; 
and  was  informed  that  some  of  the  mambeis  were  actuaUr  impli- 
caied  in  a  conspiracy,  and  others  suspected,  and  that  they  bad 
been  arrested  by  authority  of  an  article  in  the  Spanish  tottitu» 
tion,  conferring  that  power  on  the  executive.  The  following  day 
the  cortes  sent  a  message  to  the  minister,  suggesting  that  tlie 
172d  article  of  the  Spanish  constitution  provides,  tliat  all  persons 
arrested  shall  be  broygbt  to  trial,  if  they  desire  it,  within  forty* 
eight  hours,  and  demMding  that,  in  compUance  with  this  provi- 
sion, the  prisooen  be  immediately  brought  before  a  competent 
tribunal  for  triaL  To  this  message  it  was  answered,  that  the 
charge  was  of  so  complicated  a  nature,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
cooipljwitfathtfreauestortheeortea;  and  that  the  article  of  the 
ralbffed  to  I 


spoke  only  of  one  person,  and  could  not 
be  appKcable  to  aeveral  who  were  charged  with  the  same  crime, 
as  it  wiriH  be  easy  to  try  one  penon  within  forty-eight  hours, 
bat  woidd  be  impoaBible  to  eiamine  the  charges  against  a  num- 
ber in  that  Kmited  tine.  The  ooograaa  next  deleimined  to  pre* 
an  address  to  the  emperor  htmaeU;  prejiiiglbit  tbo 


tion  may  not  be  violatedf  and  requesting  that  die  deouties 
cused  ooight  be  deliveied  up  to  them,  in  which  case  tncy  could 
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conttituto  a  tribunal  for  their  immediate  trial.  At  iiijie  o'clock 
•t  nifhl  hiB  majesty's  answer  was  receivud,  which  repeated  the 
itation  given  by  the  minister  to  the  I72d  article  of  the  con- 
and  declared  that  he  could  not  consent  to  have  the  ac 
nemberi  tried  before  the  tribunal  which  the  curtes  might 
until  it  could  first  bo  ascertained  whether  the  moml>ers  of 
tbe  tribunal  were  not  themselves  implicated  in  the  conspiracy. 
Thia  communication  excited  much  feeling,  and  occasiooed  an 
miiilMttfd  discussion,  attended  with  severe  onimadveraioiM  on  the 
conduct  of  the  emperor  and  his  r 

Ki\vr  continuing  to  assemble  n  i  sessions  until  the  12th 

of  September,  without  being  able  either  to  procure  the  release 
or  trial  of  the  accursed  members,  the  cortes  resolved  to  say  do 
more  on  that  subject  at  present,  and  attend  to  the  busineaa  before 
them.  The  great  questions  o(  the  veto,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  supreme  judges,  still  continued  unsettled,  and  subjects  of  dis- 
pute between  the  emperor  and  tlie  cortes.  At  length,  becoming 
satisfied  that  he  could  not  carry  these  points,  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  render  hunself  absolute  whilst  the  cortes  remain- 
ed, the  emperor  resolved  to  free  himself  from  what  he  regarded 
as  the  only  obstacle  to  his  power.  He  assembled  in  his  palace  a 
junta,  or  what  in  this  country  would  be  called  a  caucus,  compos- 
ed of  the  general  officers  of  the  army,  his  ministers,  and  council 
of  state,  and  such  of  the  deputies  of  the  cortes  as  were  favoura- 
ble to  his  views.  He  addressed  the  junta,  and  declared,  that 
the  majority  of  the  cortes  were  hostile  to  the  present  system,  and 
wished  to  establish  a  democracy,  under  the  name  of  a  monarchy  ; 
tliat  the  country  was  in  imminent  danger,  and  would  be  ruined 
unless  the  ninnber  of  the  deputies  was  reduced  ;  that  tlie  con- 
gress had  failed  to  give  a  constitution  to  the  empire,  but  had 
adopted  that  of  Spain,  which  was  not  suited  to  its  condition,  and 
hud  made  no  provision  for  the  administration  of  justice,  or  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  treasury.  These  charges  against  the  cortes 
were  correct  in  point  of  fact,  but  the  emperor  himself  had  been 
tbe  cause  why  the  congress  had  not  eflected  any  of  these  objects, 
by  his  arbitrary  conduct,  and  his  persecutions  and  encroachments 
on  the  authority  and  privileges  of  the  legislative  body.  It  was  fi- 
nally determined  at  this  ine^'ting  to  require  of  Congress  tlie  re- 
duction of  their  number,  and  that  they  grant  to  the  emperor  the 
appointment  of  the  judges,  and  on  unquaHfied  veto  on  •'  ' 
These  prf»po^HlM  wero  submitted  to  the  cortes  by  the  v. 
and  foil  •«',  who  were  allowed  to  «'  -  ui. 

The  c«  at  retst  these  dispiiled  <|  md 

maiiv  1.  II.  \  re  the  soU;  causes  of  tli< 

the  <  'Ki^n--  !  ;  and  being  sensible  ot  f 

cu-ctim^tanced  of  tiie  country,  as  the  government  did  not  even 
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my  the  priutcrs,  which  prevcuted  their  decrees  from  being  pub- 
nshed,  tliey  finally  resolved  tu  grant  to  the  enjperur  the  appoint- 
lueut  of  tlio  judges,  and  a  veto  un  all  Uws  except  the  articles  of 
tbe  constitution.     It  was  hoped  that  this  would  satisfy  liis  majes- 
ty, and  restore  harmony  between  tlie  two  branches  of  the  govern* 
■naty  md  coabto  ibe  congress  to  attend  to  the  important  recula- 
liona  wbicb  tbe  ainle  of  tbe  countr)  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
treasmy  so  imperiously  denanded.     Uow  insatiable  is  the  lunt  of 
power !  When  tJie  ocean  is  satisfied  with  its  tributaiy  waters, 
then  will  the  ambkion  of  man  be  satisfied  with  the  possession  of 
powrr.     The  concessioBe  made  to  the  emperor,  instead  of  con- 
tent seemed  to  increase  his  avidity  for  power,  and  he  im- 
me<i  (landed  that  hut  veto  should  be  extended  to  the  ar- 
tirl<  [i,and  that  tiie  number  of  the  cortes  should 
be*.  ortes  perceived  Uie  fallaciousness  of  their 
hopes,  ax  to                    the  emperor,  and  tliat  the  more  theyjfield- 
ed  to  him,  Ui  •    would  demand.     They  determined  to 
make  no  furtl;  .  and,  by  a  decided  majority,  rejected 
the  imperial  u.  ........-,  ......ough  not  insensible  that  matters  had 

reached  a  crisis.  The  next  day  the  em|>eror  sent  a  general  offi- 
cer tu  tlie  hall,  with  orders  to  dissolve  the  congress,  and  to  expel 
tiie  members  by  force,  if  they  did  not  retire  in  ten  minutes.  The 
deputies  were  in  some  measure  pn>pured  for  this  violent  proceed- 
ing,  and  the  president  Ituving  dire<  ted  this  order  to  be  entered  on 
Ibe  journals  of  the  chamber,  the  officer  signed  tbe  same,  and  tlie 
■MOibert  retired  from  tbe  halL  Iturbide  issued  a  procbmation 
tbe  next  day,  dechuing  the  dissolution  of  the  congress,  alleging 
as  a  reason,  that  it  had  totally  neglected  its  duty,  in  faihng  to  pre- 
sent to  tlje  nation  a  constitutioo,  to  provide  for  tlie  vn'  ■  •  ion 
of  justice,  and  to  supply  the  exi^ncies  of  the  treasui  .  use- 
quence  whereof  tbe  army  remained  unpaid,  and  alarming  disor- 
ders prevailed.  Tbe  procUmation  conchided  with  several  de« 
crees : 

**  Ist  Tbe  congress  is  dissolved  from  the  moment  this  decree 
is  promiAated. 

<*  ad.  The  national  representation  sludl  be  continued  until  a 
n«w  congress  can  be  assembled,  in  a  junta,  composed  of  two 
membefs  from  each  of  tbe  larger  provinces,  and  one  (Vom  the 
amallef    all  of  uhom  IwiU  nommaU. 

*<  Sd.  Tbe  bosijiesa  to  which  this  junta  shall  attend,  is  to  be 
detemined  by  lepMate  legulationa. 

**  Tbe  membew  of  coyess,  n  ^^  junta,  miiit,  in  order 

to.ieave  Ibe  capital,  si$rnify  th«>ir  .  >  to  the  political  chieC 

Tlioee  wbo  remain  MtU^iUut»  of  thb  city,  may  apply 

to  the  treasury  for  .tv. 

13» 
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**  The  junta  shall  meet  and  commwice  their  duties  ou  the 
second  day  of  November.** 

The  emperor  selected  foiiy-five  members  of  the  congress,  md 
eight  substitutes  for  the  junto,  who  assembled  in  the  congresaiomil 
h^  on  the  day  named,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  aftemooii,  and  a  little 
after  dark  the  emperor  appeared,  and  taking  his  seat  on  the  irnpe* 
rial  throne,  ad<lrcHsod  them,  in  the  following  kngiMge : 

**  Gentlemen  : — Wlien  the  nation,  borne  down  by  the  chains 
which  it  had  dragged  for  tlie  space  of  three  centuries,  could  not 
explain  its  wish  to  recover  its  natural  independence,  I,  with  a 
0mall  number  of  troops,  resolved  to  declare  it,  in  the  face  of 
frightful  perils  ;  and  from  that  time  my  voice,  in  consequence  of 
that  act,  became  necessanly  and  essentially  the  organ  of  the  ge- 
neral will  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  empire.  It  became  my  duty 
to  consider  well,  and  to  seize  tlie  true  points  of  what  is  pohtically 
called  the  general  will,  and  this  important  consideration  constituted 
one  of  the  many  essential  prerequisites  for  the  success  of  the  un- 
drrtakinsf.  In  this  maimer  I  settled  the  basis  on  which  the  majesty 
of  the  government  of  a  nation  so  great,  and  of  such  extensive 
territory,  ought  to  rest.  I  declared  the  right  that  it  had  acquired 
to  adopt  the  constitution  best  suited  to  it.  I  adverted  particularly 
to  the  necessity  of  convoking  a  national  representation,  not  by  the 
danatrofrical  and  anarchical  method  prescribed  by  the  Spanish 
constitution,  but  by  just  rules,  and  such  as  are  suited  to  our  cir- 
cumstances. This  most  delicate  work  I  might  have  accomplished 
mj-sclf :  but  my  fer\'ent  desire  to  act  right,  made  it  appear  to  me 
more  secure  to  intrust  it  to  an  assembly  of  men  the  most  distin- 
guished for  their  talents,  probity,  fortune,  and  employments.  Af- 
ter telling  them  that  the  conduct  of  the  former  government  had 
led  the  nation  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  he  said,  "  That  in  order 
not  to  fall  into  it,  it  had  become  necessary  to  step  backwards,  not 
by  the  devious  path  that  we  had  lately  followed,  but  by  that  of  the 
plan  of  Iguala ;  by  which  we  reached  the  diflicult  and  glorious 
goal  of  our  independence.  Let  us  return  boldly,  gentlemen,  and 
follow  this  sure  road,  watered  with  sweat  and  laurels:  let  us  march 
on  it  with  a  firm  and  tranquil  step,  and  tlie  hiqipiness  of  the  nation 
win  be  secured.  Let  us  bear  this  nation  along  to  the  glorious 
epoch  of  its  establishment,  in  a  peaceful,  solid,  and  stable  manner. 
Let  us  organize  its  representation  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  shall 
yield  no  other  than  the  pure,  limpid,  clear,  and  general  sound  of 
the  public  wishes,  and  let  us  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past 
for  me  future.  The  rock  on  which  we  have  struck  is,  that  thfe 
power,  by  a  most  impolitic  error,  has  been  transft-rred 
the  mass  of  the  people,  to  whom  it  exclusively  I "  »  a 

congTOM*  An  authority  so  powerful  as  not  to  be  subj«  n? 
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law,  nor  to  admit  any  rule  but  such  w  it  chooses  to  prescribe  lor 
itjelf^  must  act  in  an  arbitrary  maimer ;  and  such  a  stale  of  tfai^pi 
iis  chiMderistic  of,  and  pecuUar  to,  a  despotism,  as  it  is  incoogro- 
ous  and  lepagnant  to  a  limited  govermneot  Han  is  disposed  to 
abase  power :  for  it  is  extremely  difficult  that  he,  who  can  do  all 
that  he  wishes,  wifl  not  desire  to  do  more  than  he  ought ;  and  if, 
with  respectto  one  man,  or  a  few  persons,  it  in  imprudent  to  trust 
ta  a  presumption  of  virtuous  and  voluntary  moderation,  there  ia 
nothing  in  a  nmnerous  l>ody  that  ought  to  inspire  greater  confi- 
dence.* It  is  true,  that  our  congress  followed  the  example  of  the 
Spanish  cortes ;  but  whoever  copies  from  a  deformed  model,  wiU 
he  not  increase  its  imperfections?  And  what  shall  we  come  to, 
if  we  follow  in  every  thing  that  pernicious  example  ?"  &c.  &c. 

The  regulations  governing  the  proceedings  and  specifying  the 
powers  of  the  junta,  were  th«i  read  by  the  minister  of  state.  The 
junta  was  empowered  to  frame  a  constitution ;  but  the  ministers 
were  to  be  admitted  to  discuss  the  project  of  one,  and  even  the 
ordinary  laws.     The  junta  was  in  tact  only  the  organ  of  the  im- 
perial will,  and  intended  and  calculated  rather  to  strengthen  the 
Absolute  authority  of  the  emperor,  than  to  form  a  barrier  to  it 
TIm  faancial  minister  submitted  an  expose  of  the  condition  of 
the  public  revenne  to  the  junta,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
annual  receipts  amounted  to  onlv  e'uiht  millions  of  dollars,  whilst 
the  expenditures  exceeded  tl  The  junta  decreed 

a  forced  loan  of  two  and  a  hu..i  .  .....^.^  ^i  dollars,  and,  to  supply 

the  pressing  exigencies  of  the  treasury,  they  ordered  the  seizure 
of  the  money  detained  at  Perote,  which  had  been  sent  by  Spanish 
merchants  to  be  embarked  at  Vera  Cruz :  the  emperor  having 
first  hinted  to  the  junta  the  situation  of  this  money,  f 

Iturbide  is  not  the  only  man  whose  ambition  was  greater  than 
bis  talents ;  or  who  succeeded  in  usurping  power  which  he  had  not 
Ae  ability  to  maintain.  It  is  fortunate  that  it  was  so ;  as  it  would 
bare  been  a  repro.i' '  *"  t  ,.  and  to  America,  that  this  crude 
usurpation,  this  c<  mt,  should  have  succeeded.     It 

would  have  preset  <  t  tlic  most  melancholy  events  in  his- 

tory ;  a  revohitiot  ty,  rf»sultinir  in  despotism.     It  would 

have  blasted  retarded  the  adrance- 

mmtofpolit)  m  Mexico,  and  checked 

,  besides  affording  a  danger- 
_  .  ^.. Lour  to  the  American  repub- 

lics.    The  only  legiiunatc  object  of  a  revolution  is  the  establish- 

•  Thi*  itranfs  rssMoii  .f  any  thinjr,  that  tbs  powers  of  «•• 

vsmment  cannot  bs  mMv  wLore  and  that  tb«r«  ean  b«  M  ouUr 

C«vtnun«nt  but  a  rttspmlm 

t'a  Botea  on  Mezi0o> 
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ment  of  liberty,  and  a  government  fuunded  on  Uie  will  of  tbo  pco- 
pie.     If  this  ul)jtM:t  in  lu^t,  all  in  lost. 

Iturbide  had  no  8oonur  reached  the  goal  of  \ua  ambition,  than 
he  began  to  perceive  the  instability  of  his  power,  and  that  tlic  im- 
paiial  diadem  did  not  set  so  lightly  or  securely  on  his  head,  as  ho 
seems  to  have  imagined  that  it  would.  In  a  few  months  the  ilis- 
effection  of  the  people  broke  out  into  open  revolt  The  republi- 
can standard  wa.s  first  raised  at  Soto  la  Alarina,  in  the  state  of 
TamauUpas,  and  as  the  disaffection  was  general  in  tlie  northern 
provinces,  tlic  people  flocked  to  it,  and  tlie  republicans  would 
have  been  fonnidable,  had  not  Carza,  their  leader,  he^en  totally 
destitute  of  courage  or  capacity,  and  fled  on  the  fit-  • 

of  the  im|>erial  troops.     This  revolt  occurred  in  < ' 
and  was  soon  followed  by  an  event  at  Vera  Cruz,  wh 
important  results.     The  royal  garrison  of  the  castle  ot  >  i 

de  Uloa  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  destroy  tl»e  works  tiiat 
had  been  erected  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  which 
occasiont'd  the  junta  to  interdict  all  intercourse  with  the  castle, 
and  all  ebnmiercc  with  Spain  ;  and  likewise  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation from  Mexico,  of  ail  goods  or  money  belonging  to  Eu- 
ropean Spaniards.  A  correspondence  was  opened  with  the  royal 
governor  of  the  castle,  without  any  satisfactory  result.  The  em- 
peror finally  concluded  that  a  personal  interview  would  lead  to  au 
acconmiodation,  and  on  the  10th  of  November  he  lefl  his  capi- 
tal, and  proceeded  to  Xalapa,  passing  through  Puebia,  where, 
from  the  influence  of  the  bishop,  >\ho  had  a  principal  agency  in 
the  elevation  of  Iturbide,  he  was  received  with  demonstrations  of 
respect.  At  Xalapa,  he  IcJirnt  that  the  royal  governor  would,  on 
uo  consideration,  leave  tlie  caistle,  in  consequence  of  which,  com- 
missioners were  appointed  by  botli  parties,  to  meet  at  Vera  Cruz. 
Af\er  considerable  discussion,  they  could  not  agree  on  terms  of 
accommodation,  and  separated  without  doing  any  thing.  Saii- 
tana  was  governor  of  tlie  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  an  active  officer,  who 
had  stonned  and  taken  the  place  from  the  royalistij.  A  dispute 
arose  between  him  and  Echavarri,  who  commanded  tlie  southern 
division  of  tlie  army,  and  the  latter  officer  preferred  a  complaint 
to  the  emperor,  who  immediately  summoned  Santana  to  appear 
before  him.  Knowing  how  much  the  emperor  was  indebted  to 
him  for  his  elevation,  and  confident  of  his  protection,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  obey  the  order ;  but  instead  of  being  treated  in  the 
kind  and  friendly  manner  he  expected,  the  emperor  censured  his 
conduct  with  severity,  and  dismissed  him  from  his  command  a5 
governor  of  Vera  Cruz.  His  astonishment  at  this  unexpected 
treatment  was  only  equalled  by  his  indignation,  iuid  sudd*  i  '  ' 
ing  Xalapa,  he  returned  to  Vera  Cruz  with  the  greatest  e\ 
riding  day  and  night,  and  arrived  before  the  news  of  liis  di  w.i 
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firom  luB  command.  As  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  be  in- 
t/buiXy  ordered  out  hi»  own  regiment,  mad  laid  before  them  his 
detonninadon  no  longer  to  support  (he  despotic  and  odious  go- 
vernment of  Iturbide,  who,  by  forcibly  dissolving  the  coogressy 
and  his  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  conduct,  had  yx^tW  rMrf«»ired  the 
confidence  of  the  people  and  the  army;  and  c  l>y  ex- 

horting tliem  to  use  their  arms  in  defence  of  the  lii^t  .i.v.-  oi  their 
country,  and  to  add  to  tJie  glory  tliey  had  acquired  in  overthrow- 
ing the  despotism  of  Spain,  by  prostrating  the  tyrant  Iturbide. 
These  sentiments  were  received  with  acclamation,  as  they  were 
m  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison, 
who  had  suppressed  thcni  from  a  persuasion  that  their  command- 
er was  strongly  attached,  porsonally,  to  the  emperor.  The  re- 
publican standard  was  inmicdiately  unfurled,  and  Santana  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  emperor,  reminding  him  how  much  he  waa 
inrlf'htf  H  to  him  for  liiselcvntion,  and  of  the  regard  he  had  alwajfs 
<  1  for  him  ;  but  :  that  his  arbitrary  and  tyranni- 

.  K  t  had  renderi<:  .. worthy  of  the  station  he  held, 

and  justly  forfeited  ihe  contidence  of  the  nation,  which  he  had  re- 
duced to  tlie  greatest  disorder  and  misery ;  and  that  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  lay  aside  all  personal  considerations,  when  the  lil>crties  of 
hi**  ^omitry  were  at  stake.  He  reproached  Iturbide  with  having 
ted  Ills  oath,  in  dissolving  the  cortes  by  force,  and  establisli* 
uig  despotism  in  his  owti  person ;  declared  his  intention  of  re-es- 
tabhshing  the  republic,  and  concluded  by  advising  the  emperor  to 
the  crown,  and  throw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  coo- 


No  advice  is  less  likely  to  be  relished  than  that  which  recoup 
mends  to  sovereigns  the  relinquL'ihment  of  their  power,  or  any 
particle  of  it ;  and  the  emperor,  insteai!  «ith  the  ad- 

vice of  Santana,  inimcdiately  ordered  1 .  I  lis  division 

to  march  against  him.  Santana  proceeded  lo  Tut  nle  del  Rry, 
and  fortified  the  place.  The  imperialists  pursued  the  republiran?, 
and  several  actions  were  fought  between  then),  but  none  (>■ 
cisivc  nature.  The  people  did  not  rally  round  the  repm 
standard,  not  having  conhdence  in  Santana,  as  he  had  formerly 
luiri  iii^t  nun. Mitii  in  nr.ttuoting  the  ambitious  projccts  of  Iturblde. 
\  .  sevml  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 

f'  ....J  escaped  all  the  perils  to  which  they  had 

If  .  n  .  \;  at  tliis  coiguncture  come  forward  to  aid  the 

cause  of  iiiM  rtv.  The  most  distin  ■  ^  '  and  tlie  first  who  join- 
ed tbe  republican  standard,  was  <.  |>e  Victoria,  who  had 
been  secreted  in  the  mountain  '.  oppos- 
ing (he  ambitioo  of  Iturbide,  I  lououe 
to  the  tyrant.  He  was  :  '  'ut 
Santana  perceived  that,  ^ 
Vol.  L                                                               X 
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dence,  it  wai  necesMury  to  raise  him  to  the  chief  command.  The 
ronfidcnco  and  respei*!  whioh  the  pubUc  felt  in  a  man  who, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  under  all  vir!-"-*:'-  •» 
of  fortune,  and  the  voriouH  clianffes  which  it  had  anAin 
been  di8tinguished,  not  more  for  his  bravery  than  hin  pairi<*ti>  ur- 
YOtion  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  his  uniform  repuhhcani.sm,  waji 
immediately  perceptible  on  his  elevation  to  the  chief  roinniand  of 
the  republican  forces.  The  people  flocked  to  his  standard  from 
all  ,  iuid  the  spirit  of  revolt  spread  with  rapidity  through 

llu  :   provinces.     Echavarri,  although  a  perMonnl  oneuiy 

to  Sautana,  joined  the  republican  cause,  and  an  air  •  wai 

entered  into  between  him  and  Victoria.     The  unif«  ^rnt 

commissioners  to  Iturbide,  to  offer  him  tenus  of  accornn 
the  basis  of  which  was  the  immediate  assembling  of  a 
to  form  a  republican  constitution.  Iturbide  was  not  di- 
treat,  but  sent  comniissioners  to  Echavarri  and  his  oi:  > 

attempt  to  dissuade  them  from  their  purpose,  but  without  success. 
The  emperor  marched  with  the  small  force  he  had,  to  Istxipaluca, 
a  small  town  twelve  miles  from  the  capital,  where  he  took  an  ad- 
▼autageous  position.  The  power  of  Iturbide  crumbled  to  dust  in 
less  time  than  it  had  been  acquired.  The  example  of  the  army 
under  Echavarri,  was  followed  in  the  provinces,  and  the  defection 
soon  became  general.  What  are  now  the  states  of  Oaxaca,  Xa- 
lisco,  Guanaxuato,  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  declared  against  the  im- 
perial government,  and  imprisoned  the  emperor's  commanders ; 
and  Queretaro,  Valladolid,  and  the  capitals  of  the  other  provin- 
ces, also  seized  and  imprisoned  the  imperial  officers.  The  dis- 
tinguished republican  generals,  Guerrero  and  Bravo,  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  capital,  under  the  jealous  and  vigilant  eye  of  tli« 
government,  escaped,  and,  returning  to  the  west,  rallied  the  peo- 
ple, and  appeared  in  arms  against  the  usurper. 

Under  these  portentous  circumstances  Iturbide  made  proposals 
of  accommodation,  and  was  answered  by  a  demand  for  the  im- 
mediate assembhng  of  a  national  cortes,  and  money  sufficient  to 
pay  the  troops.  If  the  emperor  had  been  disposed  he  could  not 
iiave  complied  with  tlic  last  requisition,  except  in  paper  money, 
of  which  he  had  issued  four  millions  on  the  1st  of  January,  1823, 
and,  by  a  decree,  made  it  a  tender  for  one  third  part  of  the  amount 
of  any  debt,  and  it  was  received  for  duties  and  taxes  in  the  same 
proportion,  by  the  government.  This  currency  immediately  and 
rapidly  depreciated,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  and  contri- 
buted greatly  to  increase  the  discontents  of  the  people.  The 
province  of  Puebia  declared  for  the  republicans,  and  a  strong 
force  was  organized  in  its  capital  by  the  Marqui:^  do  Vivanco,  who 
the  government  of  the  city.     The  r-  )  army  ad- 

to  Pucbia,  and  here  were  joined  by  >•  ^  nd  several 
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other  distinguUhed  officers,  who  deserted  the  sinking  fortunes  of 
the  emperor.  The  repuhhcans  pushed  forward  their  advanced 
guard  to  Sau  Martin,  within  fifty  miles  of  Mexico. 

The  emperor  percenring  that  his  shortphved  reicn  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  hastened  to  MencOy  and  on  the  8th  of  March,  1823, 
attempted  to  assemble  those  members  of  the  old  congress  who 
were  in  the  capital,  to  tender  to  them  his  resignation;  but  few  only 
could  be  induced  to  attend,  and  there  not  being  a  quorum  they  de- 
clined to  acL  The  impcnul  diadem  which  once  graced  the  brow 
of  Iturbide,  had  now  become  a  crown  of  thorns  that  pierced  his 
soul.  A  monarch  is  deprived  of  the  solace  and  support  of  friend- 
ship, as  those  who  claim  to  be  his  friends,  are  not  friends  to  his 
person  but  his  power,  and  leave  him  when  that  departs.  As  the 
overthrow  of  Iturbide's  power  became  more  apparent,  his  parti- 
sans deserted  him  one  ai\er  another,  until  he  tbund  himself  en- 
tirely abandoned.  Thus  the  man  who  had  succeeded  in  acquiring 
supreme  and  despotic  power, — whose  will  was  law,  and  implicitly 
obeyed,  in  little  more  than  one  year  was  not  only  fallen  so  low  as 
that  *'  tliere  was  none  so  poor  as  to  do  him  reverence,"  but  was 
even  trembling  for  his  Ufe.  On  the  19th  of  March,  1823,  he  com- 
mimicated  to  the  congress  his  resignation,  and  remarked  "  that 
he  accepted  the  crown  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  only  to 
serve  his  country  ;  but  from  tlie  moment  he  perceived  that  his  re- 
taining possession  of  it  might  serve,  if  not  as  a  cause,  at  least  as 
u  pretext  for  civil  war,  he  determined  to  give  it  up ;  that  he  did 
not  abdicate  before,  because  there  was  no  national  re4)rcsentation, 
genotally  recognised  as  such,  to  receive  it ;  that  as  lus  presence 
in  the  country  mi^t  serve  as  a  pretext  for  dissensions,  he  will 
rr'lire  to  some  foreign  land,  aiKi  asks  only  a  fortnight  to  prepare 
for  his  departure  ;  and  finally  solicits  congress  to  pay  his  debts.'* 

Immediately  on  forwarding  this  lettir,  he  retired  to  Tulancingo. 
y  ''  '  to  a  committee,  who  reported  against  ac- 
•u  of  the  crown  by  Iturtiide,  as  that  might 
L  >  .*ij>ii;i«:d  to  iiiij.i.  :  I'-lit  or  '  -  to  the  power  renoun- 
t<«i  l-Mt  t!i»'v  r«M  .M  I.  1,  iiM  .rant  his  request  of  de- 
I'  i  Mo  alliiw  him  a  pension  for  the  inain- 
»•  11 '  ,  lite,  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  This  was  certainly  a  singular  document.  There  seems  a 
strange  inconsistencv  in  being  so  scrupulous  about  accepting  the 
ubdicatioo  of  Iturbide,  from  an  apprehension  that  it  might  imply 
a  concession  of  his  right  to  the  crown,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
permit  him  to  retire  on  a  princely  pension.  If,  as  was  undoubt- 
edly the  case,  be  had  n<-  '    •• '*  •        voreign  power  than  that 

of  usurpation,  he  had  j  11  as  guilty  of  tbegreatest 

of  all  treasons,  that  of  ovenurnmg  uy  nnliutry  forceafinee^ 
meat,  and  tstiMithing  a  despotism.    Fur  what  greater  felony 
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be  committed,  than  to  rob  an  entire  people  of  their  libertien?  It 
it  to  be  presumed,  however,  that  tlie  liberal  conduct  toward  Itur- 
bide  proceeded  from  considerationfl  of  pohcy,  he  having  many 
partuans  in  the  country,  and  perhaps  in  part  from  a  regard  to  his 
senrices  in  breaking  down  the  royal  government ;  but  whatever 
may  he  thought  of  tho  propriety  of  granting  him  the  pension,  the 
policy  was  undoubtodiy  correct.  His  subsequent  conduct,  how- 
ever, shows  how  misapplied  was  the  mwiificMice  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted,  and  the  ex-emperor 
was  escorted  by  genural  Bravo  to  Antigua,  near  Vera  Cruz, 
where, on  the  lltli  of  May,  1823,  he  embarked  on  board  of  an 
Cnglish  vessel  for  Leghorn,  witli  his  family  and  suite,  consistiDg 
of  twenty-five  persona. 

The  rrpubliran  troops  entered  the  capital  on  the  27th  of  May, 
and  the  old  congress  was  soon  after  assembled.  It  immrdiifciv 
estahliflhed  a  provisional  government,  and  appointed  a 
executive,  consisting  of  generals  Victoriti,  Bravo,  and  >  ^.  , 
the  two  first  are  natives,  distinguished  for  their  patriotism,  talents 
and  services,  and  the  last  is  an  European,  justly  esteemed  for  his 
integrity  and  talents.  Steps  were  immediately  taken  for  the  con- 
vocation of  a  new  congress,  and  tlie  people  in  the  election  were 
careful  to  exclude  the  royalists,  the  partisans  of  Iturbide,  and  tho 
advocates  for  the  plan  of  Iguala.  The  congress  assembled,  and 
entered  on  the  arduous  duty  of  framing  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment. This  was  now  a  subject  that  engrossed  public  attention, 
a.id  the  only  source  of  division  or  dissension,  as  neither  the  roy- 
alists, nor  the  adherents  of  Iturbide  were  sufficiently  formidable 
lo  occasion  disturbances  among  the  people,  or  anxiety  to  the  go- 
vernment The  people  were  divided  into  two  parties  relative  to 
the  constitution,  one  brin?  in  fnvour  of  a  confcdcrative  govern- 
ment like  that  of  the  '  '  ,  and  the  other  preferring  a 
central  or  consolidates  that  of  Colombia. 

Some  time  in  March,  l.'i23,  before  the  republican  army  entered 
the  capital,  gent^ral  Santana,  with  six  hundred  troops,  sailed  from 
Vera  Cruz,  and  landing  at  Tampico,  advanced  rapidly  into  the  in- 
terior, as  far  as  San  Luis  Potosi,  where  he  estabhshed  hi*^  iw.n.L 
quarters,  and  immediat(;ly  declared  himself  protector  of  t 
ral  republic.  But  as  it  was  suspected  that  his  object  was  i.»  |m.i.  .^ 
himself  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  two  parties,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  own  views,  he  was  not  supported  even  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  federal  plan.  The  government  having  8(;nt  a  force 
against  him,  he  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  was  brought  to  the 
eapitol  and  confined. 

After  the  <  of  the  royal  government  bv  T  ^nd 

the  treaty  m,  .    >rtoju^  on  the  basis  of  the  p!.  •Ala, 
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Spam,  although  obstinately  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  mdepen- 
dence  of  Mexico,  made  no  effort  to  regain  her  authority  over  it, 
and  it  had  been  since  that  period,  in  point  of  fact,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  Spain,  who  had  not  been  a  party  to  any  of  the  diaaeo- 
sions  and  wars  which  had  existed.  During  the  adminiatratioa  of 
Iturbide.comnoianoiien  were  sent  to  Mexico  from  Spain,  but  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  country,  and  they  had  remained  m  the 
caMtlc  of  San  Juan  de  Uloa,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
royahats.     Afler  the  fall  of  Iturbide,  the  Spanish 


were  allowed  to  enti»r  the  Mexican  territories,  and  the  new  fu- 


neral Victoria  to  treat  with  them,  and 
rf|nsinil  \  '>laco  for  the  meeting  of  the  parties.  Soon 

after  the  n«e'  nenced,  they  were  broken  off  in 

consequrnrr  i  Juan  de  Uloa  firing  on  the  city 

of  ^  loned  by  the  republican  goveru- 

meii  indofSacrificios,  on  the  opposite 

point  ol  land,  to  form  a  new  port  of  entiy,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  exactions  which  all  vessels  enteiing  the  harbour  were 
subjected  to,  by  tlie  governor  of  the  castle.     If  this  plan  had 
been  carried  into  execution,  it  would  have  deprived  the  garrison 
of  all  means  of  maintaining  tbemsehres ;  and  the  governor  was 
compelled  to  make  use  of  force  to  prevent  the  erection  of  the 
works,  and  the  plan  was  obliged  to  be  relinquished.     The  govem- 
roent  immediately  pubKshed  a  decree,  interdicting  all  commercial 
intercoureo  with  Spain. 

After  the  departure  of  the  eidtvmU  emperor,  his  partisans  at- 
tempted to  excite  civil  commotionsi  but  ihc^  were  too  few  in  num- 
bers, and  too  well  known  and  watcbed  to  occasion  any  alarm  to 
the  government,  or  to  endanger  the  public  tranquillity.     The  only 
remaining  source  of  public  dissenrion,  was  the  diffsrance  of 
opinion  as  to  tbr  form  of  goremment  about  to  be  eatablBdMdL. 
CongresH  wrr  '   as  vrell  as  the  people,  on  the  subject,  and 

in  some  of  tii-  ,  (?s  the  inhabitants  were  thrown  into  great 

alarm  and  agitation,  from  an  apprebenskm  that  coi^;ress  infteodcd 
to  establish  a  central  goYemmmt :  in  several  districts  the  aacile- 
ment  was  so  great  as  to  ocr  :  commotions,  and  open  re* 

volu     ^'heth«'-  '^^  '-onvrnii ....  ...;.  luied  to  have  established  a 

central  syst* ;  I'crence  to  a  federative  one  Of  not,  these 

Htrnn  -  •• 'iv  •  •  iblic  opinion  no  doubt  had  great  infltteiirn 

in  II  lielatter.     It  was  perceived  that  uMUMnil|r 

t ' '    ,  xisting  disseosiaM,  and  en* 

inii^t  be  esHihlirfied     Ao> 

plan,  was  prepared  an4 

ity  ;  and  on  the  2d  o^ 

It!  t|,e  rejoicinga 

anH  ...alar  to  that  of 
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Um  Uailad  fliatii,  and  cotuuaU  of  ajgeneral  or 
BMOt,  and  local  or  state  govenunenta  in  tho  prorinoeaor ; 
ciaa,  moe  erected  into  lUtea.  AfVer  the  adoption  of  the  eyelein, 
the  congreae  and  people  proceedod)  with  order  and  harmony ,  to 
ei|;anixe  both  the  national  and  state  governments,  and  to  set  all 
the  poUtkal  machinery  in  operation.  Guadaloupe  Victoria  waa 
dboaen  preaident  of  the  republic,  and  general  Bravo  vice  president 
Jn  the  montli  of  January,  provioun  to  tiio  adoption  of  the  ooii* 
atfcukmi  a  disturbance  occurred  in  the  provmce  of  Puebia, 
in  cooaeqnence  of  general  Echavarh,  who  commanded  there,  re- 
fiiaing  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  executive.  The  reason  <  * 
strange  conduct,  or  what  were  hiu  dcHii^ns,  did  not  satis 
appear.  This  officer  is  an  European  by  birth,  but  had  < 
led  esaentially  to  the  estaljlishment  of  tlie  republic,  by 
Tictoria  and  Santana,  which  became  the  signaJ  for  a  genend  re- 
volt against  Iturbide.  General  Guerrero,  at  the  hea^  of  a  few 
BMo,  marched  to  quell  the  insurrection,  and  Echavarri  being  de- 
serted by  his  troops,  was  seized  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  capital, 
which  terminated  the  insurrection  without  bloodshed.  The  pub- 
he  mind,  however,  was  not  settled,  and  this  disturbance  was  soon 
followed  by  an  insurrection,  headed  by  one  Hernandez,  at  Cucr- 
aavaca,  which  general  Guerrero  was  sent  to  suppress,  and  effect- 
ed it  without  difficulty.  But  not  far  from  the  same  time,  a  more 
extensive  and  alanning  disaffection  appeared  m  the  capital,  that 
threatened  more  serious  consequences.  A  formidable  opposition, 
or  faction,  had  been  organized,  including  tlic  garrison  and  its 
commander,  the  object  of  which  was  to  compel  congress  to  dis- 
miss all  tlie  Europeans  from  office.  The  employment  of  Euro- 
pean Spaniards,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  natives,  or  creole.t, 
had  always  been  regarded,  not  only  as  a  great  grievance  in  itself, 
but  as  the  fertile  source  of  the  oppressions  of  the  colonial  system. 
The  new  government  had  neglected  to  remove  this  source  of 
political  evil,  but  buffered  the  Europeans  still  to  hold  most  of  the 
offices,  in  consequence,  as  is  supposed,  of  attaching  a  mistaken 
importance  to  their  being  faniiliur  with  the  routine  of  public  duties, 
and  from  their  connexion  by  marriage  with  the  wealtliy  and  influ- 
ential Creole  famihes.  This  conduct  of  the  government  was  re- 
garded by  many  as  equally  impohtic  and  unjust,  and  the  garrison, 
^iritb  Lobato  at  their  head,  demanded  of  congress  tlie  immediate 
remoral  of  all  European  Spaniards  from  office.  Congress  with 
great  firmneaa  reaolved  to  maintain  its  authority  ;  and  with  the 
aaaiataaceof  the  numerous  friends  of  tlie  government,  made  great 
eiertioiia  to  induce  the  garrison  to  return  to  their  duty,  and  to 
collact  and  imbody  a  force  aufficicnt  to  intimidate,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  put  down  the  inaurgenta.  Inft^d  therefore  of  com|)ly- 
ing  with  the  demand  of  Lobalo,  congreaa  ordered  him  to  appear 
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before  them,  and  after  two  dajt*  ne^tiation,  he  deUvered  him- 
self  up  to  the  govwamgnt,  and  in  consideration  thereof  was  par- 
doned. Lieuteoan^colooel  Staboli,  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  some 
other  oflkers,  ohatmitely  raliiMd  to  aubmit ;  but  were  finally 
abandoned  by  their  adheraots,  who  delivred  them  up  to  the  go- 
fWiwHiH,  and  StaboU  wat  aeotMieed  to  be  abot,  by  a  court  mar- 

Tbere  ia  but  one  eridence  that  a  king  is  more  than  mortal,  and 
wbicb  ia  the  ff  ^  "  >roved  by  history,  that  when  an  individual 
baa  once  beco:  _:,  he  can  no  longer  hve  as  a  man.     It  tf, 

with  him,  atU  Qatar ^  out  nihil — he  must  be  a  king  or  nothing ; 
be  cannot  exiat  as  a  man.  This  truth  wna  not  more  strongly  iUiM- 
trated  by  the  great  Napoleon,  than  by  the  humble  Iturbide.  The 
former's  example,  and  all  the  lessons  of  history,  were  lost  on  the 
cidevant  emperor  of  Mexico,  and  tlie  generoaitj  of  the  gorem- 
ment  toward  him,  instead  of  producing  a  deep  sMise  of  gratitude, 
and  preparing  his  mind  to  be  content  to  follow  the  paths  of  wis- 
dom, which  are  pleasantness  and  peace,  probably  contributed  to 
lead  him  into  the  mad  course  of  ambition,  which  proved  his  ruin. 
|,«,»..r.  .1  ,^.vv..r  >'fT>earB  never  to  have  been  absent  from  his  mind, 
*  It  from  Mexico.     Whether  he  had  any  corres- 

I'oi  Mi.  ,,.  ,  >>iui  iii»  partisans  in  the  Mexican  republic,  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  he  soon  meditated  returning  to  Mexico,  lie  was  the 
Dinrr  111  haste  to  return,  aa  he  aaaerts,  nom  an  apptehenaion  that 
t}i<'  iniiiisters  of  the  powera  of  tbe  holy  allimee,  at  tbe  court  of 
l'tis<  any,  would  attempt  to  fhiatnUe  hia  mtentioBa.  He  arrived 
in  Kn^^'laiid  in  February,  1824,  when  be  addreaaed  a  letter  to  the 
Mexican  congress,  in  which  he  communicatea  bia  iBtention  of  re- 
turning to  America,  although  in  direct  Tiolation  of  the  decree  of 
the  8th  of  April,  1822 ;  and  givea,  aa  a  reaaoo,  tbe  hostile  de- 
aigns  of  the  powers  of  Europe  against  the  new  world,  which  would 
•oon  be  developed  ;  and  his  wish  to  be  in  a  aituation  where  he 
might  fly  to  the  aid  of  his  countrymen,  if  they  should  deeire  hia 
•erricea.  He  submits  to  the  congress,  whether  his  services,  in  a 
nlttary  caparifv  ru.K  may  not  be  of  some  utihty,  in  tmiting  the 
^ubKc  voice,  a  itting  with  his  sword  to  secure  tlie  inde- 

pendence and  liiM  ii>  ,n  his  country.  He  aasurea  tbe  congreas 
•f  baa  ability  to  bring  arms,  ammunition,  clothing  and  money ; 
dechtfea  that  hia  only  object  is  to  aid  in  aeoning  the  I9>erty  of 
Mexico,  and  that  wbeo  that  is  eaiabttabed,  be  sbdl  cheerfully  re- 
lire  to  private  lile.t 
iMteMefabrogatiiip 

Mn  to  retem,  to  aaaMt  in  v  capacity  in  aecurinff  tbe  Uber- 

iea  of  Ub  coootry,  imnt*  lussed  a  decree,  decbring  Itur- 

*  Poiaaett't  notM  on  Mexico 
i  8e«  hit  letter. 


Iile.t    Being  apprised  of  hu  intentiona, 

tbe  law  by  which  he  was  exiled,  or  i 
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bwlo  a  traitor  and  outlaw,  the  tintt  moment  he  hHouM  enter 
part  of  the  territory  of  Uio  republic,  under  any  title  or 
whatsoeter ;  alio  declaring  all  pereoiui  traitors,  who  should,  by 
an/  mMiM  whatever,  aid  or  encourage  Iturbide's  return  to  the 
republic,  or  any  other  foreign  invader,  and  that  they  should  be 
milged  conformably  to  the  law  of  the  27th  of  September,  1 823. 
The  decree  bore  date  the  28th  of  April,  1824  ;  and  the  executive 


wm  charged  with  its  execution,  and  with  causing  it  to  be  publish- 
•And  eirottlated  through  the  confederacy.  These  effective  mea- 
aurea  did  not  prevent  a  conspiracy  being  formed  in  the  capital, 
for  the  purpose  of  overtumiiig  the  present  go\  \  and  the 

restoration  of  Iturbidc,  which  was  afterward  di> 

The  constitutional  congress  passed  a  decree  on  the  28th  of 
June,  1824,  for  the  establishment  of  public  fuith  and  national  ere* 
dit,  which  recognises  the  debts  contracted  under  the  government 
of  the  viceroys,  to  the  17th  of  September,  1810,  when  the  coloni- 
al government  was  considered  as  abrogated  by  the  will  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  all  debts  contracted  with  the  Mexican  people  by  the 
viceroys  where  the  loans  were  made  by  compulsion,  or  involunta- 
rily, from  the  17th  September,  1810,  to  the  entrance  of  the  Mexi* 
can  army  into  the  capital  in  the  year  1821.  The  decree  also  re- 
cognises all  debts  contracted  for  the  service  of  the  nation  by  the 
independent  chiefs,  from  the  declaration  of  independence  to  the 
entrance  of  the  army  into  tlie  capital,  and  those  of  the  army  of 
Iguala,  or  liberating  army,  until  its  occupation  of  tlie  capital;  and 
also  all  debts  contracted  by  the  established  governors,  from  the 
first  epoch  of  independence.  This  decree  is  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple, as  it  respects  the  authority  of  Spain,  that  the  Mexican  na- 
tion was  not  lawfully  subjected  to  that  authority,  afler  the  decla- 
ration of  it«?  wishes  for  independence,  and  iheretbre  it  does  not 
acknowledjre  the  loans  which  were  voluntarily  made  to  the  vice- 
roys afler  that  period,  as  such  an  act  was  affording  voluntary  aid 
to  an  unlawful  government,  attempting  to  enslave  the  nation,  and 
in  one  sense,  was  an  act  of  hostility  against  the  rightful  goveip- 
mcnt  It  seems  to  be  somewhat  doubtful,  whether  the  dchlN 
contracted  by  Iturbide  afler  his  dissolution  of  the  congress,  are  in- 
cluded in  this  decree  ;  the  debts  of  the  liberating  army  are  re- 
cognised down  to  the  time  of  its  entering  the  capital  only  ;  so 
that  there  b  no  cbuse  in  the  decree,  which  would  include  the 
dehta  created  Inr  Ituifoide,  unless  it  is  that  reco^ising  those  of 
the  V  catablished  governor^*'  On  the  13th  of  July  the  congress 
paaaed  a  decree  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves,  under  the 
penalty  of  confiscation  of  the  veaael  and  its  cargo,  if  any,  and  the 
captain,  owner,  and  purchaser  of  the  slaves,  to  suffer  ten  years' 
imprisonment  Slaves  were  declared  free  the  moment  they  land- 
<Ni  on  the  Meiican  toil. 
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The  conspiracy  in  the  Mexicmn  capital  was  diecorered,  and 
tweotjf  persons  implicated  were  arrested,  among  whom  were  se* 
irer«i  "'^rural  officiers,  a  number  of  colonels,  and  acme  citizens 
ot  in.     The  papers  of  the  conspirators  were  headed, 

**  U.^,  uiiiependence,  and  the  hero  of  Iguala ;"  it  ia  said  that  a 
woman  acted  as  secretary.     The  criminab  were  brought  to  trial 
before  a  council  of  war,  and  two  of  tiiem  sentenced  to  death,  and 
the  rest  to  perpetual  banishment     AfVer  this  premature  nTplnsio% 
of  the  «  ■  ,  •  T  iirbide  landed  at  Soto  la  Mari- 

na in  u  1824.     He  came  in  an  En- 

ghsh  bng  Miili  Ctiarlctide  Hi  ■  ^   ■  '  uho  pieteodad 

Siat  his  object  was  to  treat  wii  vemment  eon* 

cer  r  colonization,  uiid  lliai  -  that 

pu  roe  Irish  capitalists  of  1  .  ,    pre- 

s«  i  Garza,  mihtat  ;  daiit,  who  in- 

qiii  I  I 's  and  was  info  1 1  !  ieneski,  that  he 

left  him  at  London,  residing  quietly  witli  his  family.  Iturbide 
being  disgui.s<(I.  oassed  himself  as  the  conipaiiitjii  of  Benc»ki, 
who  was  p4  <  go  into  tite  country,  an  '  mpted  to 

advance  intv>  « i  nor.     On  tlie  16th,  gene...  u.../^>vas  ii\- 

forroed  by  an  officer  who  commanded  a  detachment  of  troops, 
that  he  had  seen  Benc'.ski,  with  another  person  in  disguise,  pro- 
ceeding into  the  intenor,  which  excited  his  suspicion.     Gtn       I 

Garzaunmediately  w( :  *      •  wuli  some  troops,and  overtook 

them  at  Arrogas,  ani  recognised  in  the  di.><gmsed 

person,  Don  AugusUn  liunxue,  arrested  him,  and  conveyed  i  im 
under  a  strong  guard  to  Sotu  la  Marina.     General  Garza  < 
■Dunicated  the  arrest  of  Iturbide  to  t;  '  •ongreas  oi 

state  of  Tamaulipas,  then  in  sessio:  whidi  reso       i 

that  the  decree  of  the  general  congrc^  of  the  28th  of  A   :    , 
1824,  be  carried  into  immediate  effect,  and  ordered  the  mim  i   . 
of  state  to  cause  Iturbide  to  I  Ac- 

cordingly, he  was  shot  in  the  t<  > .  1  I  .Ju- 

ly, 1824.     Thus  terminated  the  career  of  JDon  Augustin  iiurt)ide, 
the  first,  and  it  is  hoped  it  may  loni?  I)e  said  the  last  usurper  of 
sovereign  power  in^\merica.  md  two  childn>n  uccom- 

niiywl  him,  but  the  rest  of  his  U..... .  ..:id  suite  were  Ief\  in  Ix)n- 

dos.     This  event  relieved  the  republic  from  one  source  of  apiiro 

heasion  '  '••^"  •••"■-♦•  <-*'  ^^*^  »^.«^.ii,...-,„  of  t|,^.  p..».i,,.  ,.  ,,1^0  ; 

by  anil  -ignsofti  u.s  of 

amihtaryii  It   u-iiiicu  to  «:uiicentrate  pubnc  opuuon  in 

favour  of  ti  il  system  which  had  been  adopted,  and  to 

give  stabilii  uent. 

Since  tlu  v  has  not  been  disturbed 

in  Mexico  by  civil  cumuiutioiu  :  the  ^vvemment  has  been  ad- 

VoL.  I.  le*  z 


-^ 
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with  pucrr-*  HMil  has  enjoyed  the  increasing  conti- 
of  all  dsMies  <  :  •  ilation. 

The  Spaniards  atill  i.  u«..t  il  jK)S8C8sion  of  tb"  -♦— •—  r..-4.^^,  ^f 
St  Juan  de  Uloa,  which,  commanding  the  <  i  port 

of  Vera  CnM,  greatly  denr       '  *'in  Mexican  .-i  \- 

actiona  from  all  veesela  en  harbour.    Tin  ^ 

vexati'  oiisequcncr  oi  tru  n*  being  no  Beap' 

trade  ruz  could  be  transferred.     The  an 

the  ca«Uc  occasioned  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  i 
the  de«fe  to  rednco  the  Inst  strong  hold  of  Spaninli  n 

Mejd<  •  and  the  nation 

celernr  '  nt  rnnld  not  I 

Hies 


re-ent  -,  or  even  abroad,  whiint  the  pini- 

»oii  <  ...,  wasted  ENS  -  -     -  ••  and  hardKhip**,  till  t)if  y 

nt  line  reduced  to  a  handful  of  men.     Still  the  governor 

O!  refused  to  capitulate.     At  length,  hou.w.r   tlm  time 

;i  n  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  ly,  on 

lilt    I ^111  ..t  November,  1821,  the  castle  surrendcn  ..,  .w  ,,,«   ;•-"•♦ 
joy  of  Vera  Cruz  and  all  Mexico.    The  garrison  (except  th< 
who  were  conveyed  to  Vera  Cruz,)  were,  with  the  governor, 
sent  to  Havana. 

Thus  the  Spanish  flag,  which,  since  the  days  of  Cortes,  had 
been  a  memorial  of  the  slavery  and  debasement  of  the  country  of 
Montezuma,  ceased  to  wave  in  any  part  of  its  territories — ^it  was 
•truck,  never,  it  is  hoped,  to  be  raised  again  in  Mexico. 

Mexico,  as  well  as  the  other  independent  states,  at  one  period 
fblt  some  apprehension  that  the  allied  powers  in  Europe,  which 
ir  in  the  internal  concerns  of  Spain,  would  extend  their 

ki  \s  to  her  possessions  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  ;  but  the 

disposition  manifested  by  Great  Britain  has  removed  such  appre- 
hensions, as  her  ministers  have  declared  that  England  would  not 
agree  to  any  cession  Spain  might  make  of  the  states  which  were 
de  facto  released  from  her  dominion. 

Mexico  has  probably  received  less  aid  from  foreigners  than  most 
of  the  other  new  republics  ;  some  enterprises  have  been  under- 
taken from  the  United  States  against  the  Texas  country,  but  tliese 
have  had  no  influence  on  the  great  contest;  and  some  ir  '      '  -•- 
from  the  United  States  and  the  British  isles  have  eng; 
Mexican  service  ;  but  she  has  had  no  foreign  succour  <>i    i  i 
poflance ;  the  Mexican  patriots  have  maintained  the  Ion;:  ml  -r 
guinary  st niggle  alone,   without  allies  and  without  ns-i  t m  .   ; 
and  by  their  own  valour  and  perseverance,  have  overconn    i    ih 
foreign  and  domestic  tyranny. 
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The  pstrioto  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  parts  of 
America,  formerly  Sptuush,  made  an  earljr  attempt  to  secure  the 
countenance,  if  not  assistance  of  the  United  States.  In  1811, 
Don  B.  Gutierrez  was  sent  by  the  patriots  of  Mejuco  as  their 
agent  or  commissioner  to  Washington,  where  he  continued  until 
aimiy  the  close  of  the  following  year,  at  which  time  he  joined 
Toledo  in  an  eaqpeditioB  agpunst  the  eastern  internal  provincet. 
In  1816  the  Meucan  congBWs  aeot  Doctor  Herrera  to  the  Uni* 
tad  States.  But  these  auMiooi  were  productive  of  no  other  a^ 
▼aatag^  than  the  pfomotioD  io  the  breasts  of  our  citizens  of  feelings 
of  friendship  ana  sjrmpathy  for  a  people  who  were  struggling  for 
the  same  rights,  the  attainment  of  which  a  few  years  since  hadcost 
the  United  states  so  much  blood  and  treasure.  Yet  for  our  govern- 
to  have  as«ii<;ted  the  Spanish  colonies  would  have  been  vio- 

f  the  constitution,  and  the  ge- 
o;  II.'  it  was  that  congress,  in  1817, 

an  act  for  the  more  etfectually  presenring  the  neutrality  of 
the  United  States,  wliich  authorized  the  president  to  prevent  the 
•ale  of  vessels  of  war  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the 
•objects  of  finv  r«.rplcrn  iwiw^r,  and  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
arms  or  ar  i  )nds  were  given  as  a  security  against 

their  being  c...  "«  'he  beUigerent  parties.     In  pur- 

•Maoe  of  this  n  which  was  preparing  at  >iew 

Orleans  in  1815,  anu  ur»uii«  •         the  northeastern  provinces 

of  Mexico,  was  stopped  by  a  'ion  of  the  presidont. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  I'M'*,  ini>  president  ap)><  n- 

nysaioaen  to  visit  some  of  the  Soutli  American  st  h 

claimed  to  be  independent ;  and  ii 
kncmledged  the  iadependence  of  "^ 

«  ith.     Mr.  Poinsett  was  ul  -  r<  a*- 

<  ter  from  the  United  Stat<  Mexico 

m  iUai  ca^city  ever  tiinco. 

Great  Britain  has  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Mexico, 

not  only  by  th«  her  flag  and  the  pursuits  of  com- 

nirice,  but  by  n»ent  of  pohtjcal  regulations.     The 

4i  government  has   recently  sent  a  charge  d'afl*airs  to  the 

(  antr,,v«riiiiunt,and  has  for  some  time  had  consuls  and  com- 

••  country ;  her  commerce  witli  Mexico  being 

:  constantly  iur*^'- '-^i- "      IN  •>•"  last  intelli- 

it  is  stated  thnt  ly  acknow- 

'  •    p  of  the  M<  \u  iiii  iiiKi   .'^oiiih  American 

•liiM  be  correct  or  not,  France,   Holland, 

I  *'  <  rcial  [>ower»  of  Km  ope, 

^  Miaintnin  comnjerri.il  r»  Ifi- 

fi  ■     .     :  ,  ■   ■  (■< 
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The  Mexican  patriots  rornivccl  little  or  no  aasistance  from 
•broMi,  except  in  tiinds,  and  not  that  until  the  contest  was  deci- 
ded. The  war  had  destroyed  the  mac  1  •"'^"  nnd  stopped  ^^^ 
operations  of  the  mines,  destroyed  the  <:  it  magazin' 

tobacco,  and  essentially  impaired  every  l)nui<-n  <;i  I  utmsi 

at  the  same  time  it  had  augmented  in  a  greater  rati  •ases 

of  the  government.     Whilst  t"  "    lial  authonty  existed,  the 

patriots  secured  the  public  pi  th(>ir  own  ufte,  and  de- 

stroyed what  they  could  not  tin.  "iirties  had 

recourse  to  forced  loans.  Thes.     .,  the*  devas- 

tation of  a  civil  war,  and  the  suspension  of  iniiut>lry,  li 
poverished  the  countr)'  that  the  revenue  was  almost  ei 
nihilated,  and  the  government  which  succeeded  the  overthrow  of 
Iturbide  was  placed  under  the  most  distressiii<i  oml><irra»«ments. 
Until  the  resources  of  tlie  country  could  be  r  iction,  the 

only  reUef  was  from  loans.     To  supply  the  i ..  ae  want«»  a 

million  and  a  half  of  dollars  were  borrowed  of  the  house  of  Ro- 
bert Staples  &  Co.  of  London,  who  had  a  partner  in  Mexico ; 
and  afterward  a  loan  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  was  obtained  of 
Barclay,  Herring,  Richardson  &  Co.  of  the  same  place.  In  1824 
Mexico  made  an  additional  loan  ;  the  whole  of  their  loans  in  En- 
gland amounted  to  thirty  millions,  besides  their  domestic  debt. 
But  the  resources  of  the  country  are  great,  and  are  rapidly  de- 
veloping. The  government  have  made  great  efforts  to  retrieve 
the  condition  of  the  treasury,  by  introducing  a  ricid  system  of 
economy,  and  creating  an  entire  new  system  of  finance.  And 
such  is  the  activity  given  to  commercial  enterprise,  by  just  and 
equitable  laws,  that  the  duties  on  imports  and  tonii  t 

this  time  very  considerable,  and  will  eventually,  .  t 

the  mining  and  ajrricultural  interests,  become  a  source  of  abun- 
dant revenue  to  Mexico. 

The  plan  of  BoUvar*  for  forming  a  general  conff«'  •» 

been  zealously  seconded  by  Mexico.     This  plan  was  •  n- 

eated  by  the  liberator,  (so  is  Bolivar  styled  by  his  countrymen) 
as  president  of  Colombia,  to  the  other  republics,  early  in  1823, 
and  on  the  6th  of  June,  of  tltat  year,  a  treaty  was  concluded  be- 
tween Peru  and  Colombia  for  carrying  it  into  effect  Don  Miguel 
8anta  Maria,  minister  from  Colombia,  proposed  this  union  to  the 
Mexican  government  during  the  usurpation  of  Iturbide,  but  with- 
out success  ;  but  after  the  establishment  of  the  republican  go- 
vernment the  negotiations  were  renewed,  and  on  the  3d  of  Octo- 
ber, 1823,  a  treaty  wwt  signed  by  the  ministers  of  the  two  repub- 
lics, having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  a  confederacy  or  fami- 

*  Th«  mn-   .-^  .,.v —    :_  -  _.^-.  -  r,g,iro,  is  owiny  the  inH^ 1  ...«, 

of  an  South  ount  will  be  ^twii  of 

history  of  tli.   - 
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\y  compact,  desiirr  '  *  ite  all  the  new  statei  for  the  dafenco 
of  their  UU*rty  uit. .  cnce.     Thb  body  wfll  abo  take  eog- 

nuance  of  all  ca-<  '     or  namodtentuii^aam  which  amy 

horafter  arise  b« '  mmente  of  the  dimreBt  rafMib- 

lic«.     Sf  ifig  agreed  t  '(>o- 

ifition,  II  th  of  Dec.  24, 

when  I>  of  Peru,  addrestted  a 

nrnilfir  •  •m  to  appoint  plenipo- 

iiiama,  aii<  lecOBgreas  of  the  con« 

resident  ot  ,  answered  the  circular 

oft  the  23d  of  February  foUowiog.     Cordially  ap- 

pro\  1  ^  ire,  he  says,  had  it  been  suffered  to  rent  much 

longer,  be  intended  to  have  taken  the  lead  hiniaelf,  and  sent  a 
despatch  to  the  president  of  Peru,  proposing  the  same  course. 
He  remarks  that  he  shall  appoint  liis  plenipotentiaries,  and  send 
them  to  Panama,  a«  soon  as  he  is  informed  of  the  time  of  assera- 
bhng  the  confess  ;  and  adds  that,  through  his  ministers  at  Wash- 

i "   '     ^  1^  invited  the  president  of  tlie  United  States  to  send 

MS  to  the  congress.     The  Mexican  government  ap- 

pf'i  '^'^rntatives,  who  repaired  to  Panama  near  the  close 

of  t  ->j').     Mexico  continues  tranquil,  and  every  thin|^ 

-ti'ility  of  thf  pohtical  system,  and  prosperity  of  the 

li,,    .f  .fp«  np[>f>Rr  to  ho  satisfied  with  the  federal  go- 

iis,  and  organizing  tlieir  au> 

itinn  of  the  Union.     The 

Mos  to  the  iMf- 

.  and  organ- 

.  at  the  head  of  wli.  <'Z,  who 

I  vj-mor.     The  con-:  -ofMe- 

choac:ui.  ti  to  by  tlic  public  authorities  on  the  20th 

of  Jniir  i:il   <i>v;,ii.n   (if    llw   tiritirm.-.l    POngFeiUi  WHS 

roir  I  of  August, 

1K2.>.         k  i«  -iw.  Ill    \  II  i«Mia,   III   iii-i    iin-.ir..»m  ,   «  <^i.  I.**»«j   ili^  yij. 

presentatives  upon  their  not  having  been  con\  provide 

'   '  "  »n,  or  toquell   internal  cummuuons,  and 

;  prosperous  and  at  peeo 

111  its  infancy  it 

rid.     «'The  goveraaMaC,** 

Icfence ;  the  republic  is  in- 

nnd  animated  by  the  spint 

'  i  1"  *  i  f  their  country."  Tht 

1'^'    1  !'  '  rial=;  of  iustiro,  which 

rn  went 
I  I'!  con- 

fu**i  w- 

'•rcU  :.  _. : c.  ,_: -  u..  '-st 
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tiMt  hit  profound  regard  for  the  separation  and  independeuce  of 
the  dtfercnt  powera  of  government,  ha»  prevented  hii  eioiicMiDg 


tiM  Mthority,  reposed  oo  him  by  the  nation.  The  message  also 
laoo— ncnds  further  provknoiM  for  securing  the  liberty  of  the 
INPets;  reform  in  the  treasury;  the  more  perfect  orgnni/ation  of 
telaild  and  naval  forcen;  the  concluHion  of  treaties  with  muritime 
and  for  tlie  protection  and  encouragement  of  the  com- 
of  the  repubhc.  The  president  speaks  with  pride  of  the 
good  order  of  society,  the  mildness  of  the  laws,  and  the  proteo 
lion  they  afford^  and  of  the  fame  of  Mexican  opulence  having  at- 
tractad  a  vast  concoun^-e  of  foreifoen  into  the  country,  and  sub- 
mits to  congress  the  propriety  of  encouraging  their  enterprise,  by 
exclusive  privileges. 

The  nation  is  tranquillized,  and  faction  has  subsided  ;  it  is  not 
only  in  the  enjoyment  of  independence,  but  of  peace  and  securi- 
ty^  which  are  the  tirst  fruits  of  republican  institutions.  The  pow- 
er of  Spain  is  annihilated,  and  the  government,  respected  and  en- 
ergetic, is  advancing  steadily  in  the  great  work  of  r^— --■ — tting 
the   nation.       With  such  distinguished  patriots  an<i  tied 

statesmen  as  Guadaloupe  Victoria,  and  general  Bravo,  tne  presi- 
dent and  nee  president,  Aiaman,  secretary  of  state,  and  others 
less  known,  but  perha|is  not  less  worthy,  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
we  liave  every  thmg  to  hope.  The  measures  of  the  government, 
hitherto,  have  been  marked  by  wisdom,  foresight,  and  political 
sagacity.  The  administration  combines  vigour  with  a  respect 
for  the  rights  of  the  people  and  of  the  states,  and  with  a  sacred 
regard  for  the  constitution.  It  has  reduced  the  army,  adopted 
mejisures  for  the  organization  of  a  national  militia,  and  acquired 
a  respectable  marine,  fully  adequate  to  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try against  Spain.  It  has  adopted  a  system  of  primary  education, 
reorganized  the  old  colleges,  and  established  new  ones  ;  correct- 
ed some  of  the  abuses  of  the  ecclesiastical  system,  restored  the 
natives  to  the  rights  of  men  and  citizens,  and  encouraged  them 
in  habits  of  industry.  Freemasonry,  at  the  very  time  that  it  is 
proscribed  in  Spain,  is  introduced  into  Mexico,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  officers  of  the  government  A  lodge  has  been  install- 
ed in  tlie  capital  by  Mr.  Poinsett,  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  liberal  principles  seem  rapidly  gaining  ground. 

The  Mexican  republic  has  a  larger  territory  than  that  of  the 
original  United  States,  with  a  milder  climate,  and  greater  national 
resources  ;  it  has  ice  the  population  the  North    ^ 

can  states  had  at  '  i  of  their  separation  from  Gr< 

taio  although  its  cliurui  ter  is  inferior ;  it  has  made  our  lustttu- 
tioBs  the  model  of  its  own,  and  what  reason  is  there  to  doiiht  tliat 
its  career  will  he  as  successful  and  glorious  as  has  I  of 

fhe  nn'ihlir  of  f  ijf  not  ih  '    If  »ve  had  hrnvr  pnirrals,  «i         ^       tu   I 
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niinoiSy  and  enlightenod  statesmen,  so  bais  Mexico  ;  if  we  had  a 
nashingtoo,  she  has  a  Victoria,  who  is  scarcely  kn  entitled  to 
be  regaraed  as  the  fiuher  of  his  country.  If  we  have  preserved 
<fur  freedom,  guarding  it  against  all  tendencies  to  despotism  on 
the  one  hand,  and  popular  anarchy  on  the  other :  avoided  civil 
commotions,  and  detenided  oofsehfes  from  foreign  aggression  and 
fiolence,  who  can  say  that  Mexico  will  not  be  equally  successful  ? 
The  republican  institntions  of  the  United  States  were  in  a  great 
measure  an  experiment ;  but  Mexico  has  the  light  of  our  exam- 
ple to  direct  her  eoorse ;  she  has  copied  from  a  correct  model, 
and  it  now  only  remains  fior  her  to  preserve  the  likeness  of  the 
eopy  to  the  original,  and  her  destiny  will  not  be  less  glorious  than 
her  illustrious  prototype,  the  first  American  republic.  The  influ- 
ence of  liberty  is  the  same  every  where  ;  in  the  torrid  as  in  the 
temperate  zone,  on  the  table-lands  of  Mexico  as  on  the  rugged 
hills  of  New  England. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Mexican  territory,  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  is  unsettled,  and  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  is  capacious 
anough  to  carve  out  states  which  would  double  the  present  num- 
ber, as  has  already  been  done  in  the  northern  confederacy.  The 
vaxt  interior  regions  of  the  east,  north,  and  west,  are  very  fertile, 
enjoying  a  fine  chmatc,  possessing  great  facilities  and  advantages 
for  settlements,  and  are  capable  of  sustaining  an  immense  popu- 
lation. Mexico  affords  flattering  prospects  to  foreign  emigrants, 
and  the  government  is  fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  recruit- 
ing its  population  from  other  nations.  It  is  no  longer  prophesy 
to  say,  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when  there  will  be  two  great 
republics  in  North  America,  each  uniting  numerous  subordinate 
republics,  and  possessing  a  vast  population,  free  and  enlightened, 
enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  republican  institutions. 


SKETCH 

OP   THE 

HISTORY  AND  PRESENT  STATE 

OF 

GUATEMALA. 

CHAPTER  XT. 

'"^tiiuUton  and  extent  of  the  country — revoluiton  and  ettabUshmeni 
of  iU  independence — rivers — climate — production* — population 
— character  andeustomt  of  Indians — principal  toums — Leon — 
Guatemala — puhHe  instruction — mines — roads— army — finm^ 
ce9~~patronage  of  foreigners — conclusion, 

THE  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  now  kno\*Ti  by  the  better  name 
of  "  The  Republic  of  Central  America,"  is  situated  in  the  centre, 
between  North  and  South  America,  and  is  bounded  on  the  weat 
bjr  the  province  of  Chiapa ;  on  the  northwest  by  Yucatan  ;  on 
the  southeast  by  Viragua,  in  Colombia ;  on  the  south  and  south 
west  by  the  Pacific  ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  superficial  extent  of  Guatemala  is  esti- 
mated at  about  twenty-six  thousand  square  leagues,  varying  much 
in  quaUty,  height,  exposure,  temperature,  and  fertihty.  From 
this  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  larger  than  Spain  in  Europe,  or  the 
republic  of  Chili'in  the  New  World. 

Until  1821,  this  interesting  portion  of  the  American  continent 
remained  subject  to  Spain ;  and  was  as  an  elegant  writer  expresses 
kimseU^  a  rose  shut  up  in  its  bud.  Some  time  previous,  how- 
ever, to  this  date,  tlie  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guatemala  had 
beeo  prepared  for  shaking  off  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Spain. 
Tlie  journals,  the  writinffs,  and  the  opinions  of  men  of  influence,  had 
kindled  in  the  breast  of  the  natives  a  love  of  their  country.  The 
charms  of  liberty,  and  the  advantages  ever  concomitant  with  a 
state  of  independence,  had  been  demonstrated  to  them.  Hence, 
the  fire,  which  for  a  long  time  had  lain  smothered,  was  fanned 
into  a  flame ;  and  on  the  1 5th  of  September,  162 1 ,  the  general  wish 
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for  independencrj  wn^^  oo'Mity  manifeited— a  day  of  the  month 
thoogfat  to  be  .  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  de> 

creed  that  it  sh ^ .. . .   ^ car  be  celebrated  with  patriotic  fes- 

tivitiei),  religious  pomp,  and  pifb*  to  the  poorest  young  persons  of 
the  capital,  who  had  married  during  the  preceding  twelvemonth. 
The  spirit  of  independence  thus  mani tested,  spread  with  the  ce- 
lerity of  electric  fibre,  and  the  deputies  of  Guatemala,  who  took 
part  in  the  Cortes  of  Madrid,  as  the  representatives  for  that  na- 
tion, joining  in  the  shout  of  joy  raised  by  their  countnmien,  re- 
sponded in  Madrid,  in  December,  1 82 1,  to  the  general  voioe  of 
their  country,  m  a  splendid  banquet,  uniting  their  vows  of  firmness 
and  independence  to  those  of  their  tellow-citizens. 

The  anticipations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guatemala,  and  her 
friends,  were  not,  however,  to  be  realized  without  a  struggle- 
Mexico,  which  had  proclaimed  h^r  in  m^c  at  the  same 
time,  was  desirous  of  forming  one  stat*  iction  with  Gua- 
t-  \v  with  di8plen:<nre  that  1  i noes  desired  to 
«  iiselves  a  scpHrote  and  in  it  nation.  The 
ii  it  ot"  Mexico,  therefore,  sent  the  commandant  Filisola, 
a  Nvlth  some  troops,  to  prevent  the  threatened  scparatiorT. 
'Ih-  i«»ns  of  the  captain-genorai,  in  unison  with  the 
view  1  txican  government,  the  uishes  expressed  by  many 
t(  A  r  ver  by  cabal,  and  the  rumours  industriously  propa- 
gatcil  Ui'ii  1  iisola  came  with  an  imposing  force,  (when  in  reality 
be  had  no  more  than  700  men,)  tended  to  make  it  appear  that  tht9 
union  of  Guatemala  with  Mexico  was  voluntary,  although  in  fact 
that  union  was  but  the  effect  of  deceit  and  violence.  Theeflbrts 
of  many  of  the  citizens  to  set  aside  that  forcible  •  '  '  rd  con- 
nexion proved  abortive  ;  the  voice  of  Senor  del  \  uit  oc- 
casion was  not  listened  to,  nor  were  the  wishes  of  several  patriots 
swfficiontly  favoured  by  fortune.  These  orenurous  lovers  of  their 
r  'fo  not  permitted  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  courage  and 
'  .  until  two  years  afterward,  in  1823.  The  province  of 
>  owe  ver,  and  a  part  of  that  of  Nicarag^ia,  refused 
I  iiomont  to  submit  to  Mexico.  They  took  up  arms 
I  ot'  their  indejM»ndence,  and  although  a<*!«ailed  by  the 
!  I'llisola,  re-enforred  by  the  troops  of  the  province  of 
<•                I,  prolonged  their  exiMterx'e  until  th*»  public  opinion  of 

ul ,    iVlneo^,  <»n  'i'"  ^i-'  of  June,  1823,  bpoko  out  again  in 

favour  of  e<»tiij)l«tr-  ace. 

Gnat*  rnal.'i,  luiitei  -  o.  \M'oby  foTC©  and  political  r-^^-^y  r.l- 
lowjMJ  for  HoiiM'  MiM«'  t'l*'  t'lt--  of  ilmt  empire,  and  sent  <  >* 

the  M»  xiratJ  ••.iriLrri'^'* ;  aii<|  wh*»n,  on  the  18th  ofOctooer,  i-»22, 
that  r,m<jr^^<  was  (ii>;solv«(l  bv  tho  powerful  hand  of  Iturbide, 
''."  ;  !•  usurper. 

1  r  the  recovery  of  her 

Vol.  I.  17  lA 
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^ndence.  Accordingly,  on  Uio  24tli  ot'Junc,  1823,i«uat<!iiinlji  ilv.. 
clarrd  borselfiui  independent  Htato.     Every  thing  wa«  v< 
favour.  The  commandant  Kihsola,  who  had  enjoyed  opp 
oTknowinff  tho  true  wants  and  wi^heH  of  the  people  of  ti 
tiy,in8teaa  of  opposing  ihc  insurrection,  gave  all  hia  ashir^iuv  t  ij 
help  it  forward ;  although  the  motive  which  induced  him  to  give 
such  co-operation  was  not,  perhaps,  of  the  most  generous  nature. 

Animated  with  a  desire  of  becoming  the  chief  of  the  new  re- 
pubUc  of  Guatemala,  he  was  in  hopes,  by  such  an  adbaaioii,  to 
opi*u  to  himself  tho  road  to  power.  The  congress  of  Mexico 
having  become  more  wise  from  experience,  aii<I  t  '  ,  rea- 

son of  its  own  misfortunes,  a  few   montlis  <iow- 

ledged  the  independence  of  Guatemala.     But  the  uriuy  \  ! 

first  given  oppression,  and  subsequently  liberty  to  tht 
threatened  again  to  overthrow  the  republic,  and  to  place  a  usur|fer 
on  its  ruins.  On  the  14th  of  ScpttMiilK  r,  1823,  a  dangerous  con- 
upiimcy  against  the  government  broke  out  among  several  corps  of 
the  army,  and  the  fate  of  the  republic  was  for  two  days  undeci- 
ded. During  this  time,  the  sittings  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
were  suspended  ;  broils  and  combats  arose  in  the  streets,  while 
the  hall  of  the  Assembly  served  as  a  fort  to  the  patriots,  against 
the  attacks  of  the  military.  At  last,  patriotism  stood  forth  tri- 
umphant ;  and  captain  Ariza,  the  contriver  of  the  conspiracy 
against  the  government,  was  constrained  to  fly,  while  a  sergeant 
of  artillery,  his  accomplice,  suft'cred  the  punishment  of  death,  a 
penalty  which  he  had  most  deservedly  incurred.  The  troops 
which  had  rebelled  were  disbanded  ;  praises  were  prodigally  be- 
stowed on  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gua- 
temala ;  and  tlie  names  of  those,  who,  during  these  days,  hud 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  fighting  for  their  country,  were  engraved 
on  marble  in  the  hail  of  Uie  Congress. 

Guatjmiala  had  scarcely  raised  the  standard  of  independence, 
on  the  24th  of  Juno,  1823,  when  measures  were  taken  to  nomi- 
nate a  Constitutional  Assembly,  by  which  the  basis  of  a  constitti- 
tion  fit  for  a  federal  republic  might  be  arranged  ;  and  througli  the 
medium  of  which  it  might  be  presented  for  approval  to  the  fi\  e 
states  composing  the  nation.  Afler  some  months,  the  labours  of 
the  Assembly  were  completed.  The  model  which  served  to  guide 
the  legislators  of  Guatemala  was  the  republican  forms  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  together  with  tliat  of  Co- 
lombia. By  the  constitution,  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
federal  congress  and  a  senate.  The  congress  is  elected  by  tho 
people,  and  is  half  renewed  every  year.  Each  state  sends  a  re- 
presentative for  every  30,000  inhabitants.  The  senate  is  com- 
posed of  membiM  lerte<l  in  the  ratio  of  two  for  every 
state.    Tlrnt  boci .                 _   i  of  sanctioning  all  the  resolutions 
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ID  the  congress,  and  a  third  part  is  renewed  annually ;  the 
iadrnduala  going  oat  belnc  eligible  to  be  re-elected.  The  exe- 
tntkfe  power  ia  vutam&A  by  a  preadeot,  nominated  by  the  in- 
iMbitantflofthedilfcfeiit  states  of  tbefedenaion.  The  offices  of 
Aesideot  and  Yice  President  (both  nominated  in  the  same  way) 
ImI  far  four  years,  and  the  individuals  who  fill  them  nunr,  without 
ny  imenral,  be  omet  r&^lected.  The  eonstitutioe  abooshes  sln> 
voiy,  establishes  individual  liberty,  and  goarantees  the  freedom  of 
the  press.     The  republ'  !  present  divided  into /f «  v/o/e^ ; 

Guatemala,  Salvador,  i  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica. 

Each  of  tbiese  states  u^  )ondent  as  to  its  provincial 

government,  and  intcni  n. 

The  tenitory,  tii  he  long  oppression  of 

the  mother  countT) , .  ttiges  for  the  extension 

of  its  riches  and  power.  From  tiie  lofty  summits  of  the  Andes, 
which  cross  the  territory,  many  of  which  are  volcanic,  numerous 
nten  descend,  fertilizing  the  soil,  refreshing  the  atmosphere,  and 
discbaiging  themselves  into  the  Northern  and  Southern  oceans. 
Some  of  these  rivers  are  partly  navigable,  such  as  the  Motagua, 
L*Ulua,  L*Aguan,  &c.  and  others,  no  doubt  might  be  rendered 
navigable,  were  the  scheme  encouraged  by  government.  The 
roost  considerable  interior  waters  of  the  territory  are  the  lakes 
Niemgua  and  Leon,  the  former  of  which  is  three  hundred  milet 
in  circiimfereoee.  These  lakes  are  connected  by  a  narrow  strait, 
and  discharge  themselves  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  by  the  river 
San  Juan  ;  the  course  of  which  is  about  ninety  miles.  The  pro> 
ject  of  uniting  the  Atkmtic  and  Pacific  oceans  by  means  of  a 
canal,  and  the  lake  Nicaragua  and  the  river  San  Juan,  has  al- 
ready been  suggested  ;  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  accomplished, 
when  the  prospects  and  resources  of  the  nation  are  better  un- 
folded. The  territory  is  accessible  by  numerous  harlMurs ;  to- 
ward the  north  are  the  ports  of  the  tiulf,  Omoa,  Truxillo,  San 
Juan,  and  Matiiia ;  and  on  the  south,  those  of  Ricoia,  Realexo, 
Conchagua,  Arajutla,  Iztapa,  &c. 

Guatemala  lies  wholly  within  the  tropics,  and,  hence,  in  the 

lower  part  of  the  countiy  is  to  be  found  the  cUmaie  of  the  torrid 

zone.     As  you  ascend  tlie  mountains,  the  climate  corresponds  to 

that  of  the  temperate  tone,  and  is  cool  and  delightful ;  higher  up, 

'  ions  of  perpetual  frost;  and  here,  even  under 

ire  encireled  by  the  snows  and  rigours  of  the 

rtwna  of  the  soil  are  in  general  those  of  tropical 

almost  mnumeiaUe.    Nature  never  appean 

'  herboonties  on  this  part  of  the  worid.    The 

'<nown  toT!ommerre,  and  mast  esteemed, 

lical.     In  the  province  of  SoeoiMisoo,  the 
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Mooa,  for  the  especial  use  of  tho  court  of  Modnd,  wu  focmerif 
mdMied.  Logwood,  alto,  is  an  important  article  of  cxpoilatiofi. 
As  early  m  1780,  the  British  established  a  settlement  on  Black 
River,  serenty-live  iniles  to  the  east  of  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and 
another  on  a  navigable  stroaro,  near  cape  Gracios  a  Dios,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  logwood  trade.  The  logwood  cut  in  this  part  of 
the  country  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  superior  to  that  on  the  boi^ 
dcrs  of  the  bay  of  CanipcHchy.  Guatemala  has  rich  pastures, 
which  support  vast  herds  of  cuttlo  ;  tho  hides  of  which  form  an 
article  of  commerce  of  considerable  importance. 

According  to  Baron  Humboldt,  in  1822,  the  population  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  (vuutemala  did  not  exceed  1,600,000  souls. 
These  calculations  of  the  baron  have  since  boon  found  to  be  in- 
correct ;  and  the  population  is  now  estimated  to  be  not  less  tlian 
2,000,000.  More  than  half  of  those  consist  of  Indian  tribes, 
which  speak  many  and  opposite  languages; and  hence  are  thought 
to  have  descended  from  divers  nations.  Generally  speaking  their 
lan^ua^es  ore  dillicult  to  acquire,  having  a  short,  harsh,  guttural 
so<wkd,  and  tlie  signification  being  changed  by  only  laying  a  greater 
or  loss  stress  upon  the  words. 

The  greater  proportion  of  these  Indians  profess  the  catholic  re- 
ligion, having  been  converted  by  means  of  the  ministry  of  suc- 
cessive Spanish  missionaries.  Few  of  them,  however,  under- 
stand the  tenets  of  their  religion.  They  are  credulous  and  super- 
stitious. In  the  state  of  Honduras,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ulna,  exist  a  tribe  of  Indians,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand, 
called  Sicaqucs,  who  are  quiet  and  hospitable  in  their  disposition. 
They  welcome  most  afiectionately  every  stranger ;  and  if  such 
persons  show  an  inclination  to  become  domiciliated  among  them, 
give  them  a  hut,  and  provide  them  with  a<jncultural  utensils  ;  and 
at\rr  a  year,  if  they  have  conducted  themselves  well,  incorporate 
them  with  their  community,  giving  one  of  their  daughters  in  mar- 
riage to  each  of  them. 

The  foreij^if^r  who  receives  these  marks  of  favour  and  hospi- 
tality, should  take  especial  care  never  to  speak  of  the  missionaries,, 
whom  tlicy  detest,  as  having  uniformly  been  the  chief  agents  in 
the  work  of  their  oppression.  In  the  state  of  Honduras,  also, 
the  Musquito  Indians  are  resident, — rough  in  their  aspect,  dirty, 
and  nearly  naked.  These  are  the  implacable  enemies  to  tho 
Spaniards,  who  could  never  sulnlue  them.  They  ore  inhospitable, 
and  rarr>'  on  an  insignificant  commerce  with  the  f^.nglish  alone, 
seUing  to  them  the  small  quantity  of  silver  and  gold,  which  they 
pick  up  in  the  rivers  and  mines.  iSorae  of  them  are  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Wellis  (an  English  settlement)  who  appear  like  the  gip- 
sies in  Europe,  and  Uve  apart  from  all  the  other  inhabitants,  feed- 
ing on  uncleanliness  and  the  oHu]  which  they  fmd  in  the  streets. 
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will  have  them  to  be  funirihiib,  but  certaio  it  is  that  they 
V  M\  idolaters. 

When  we  behold  the  diMnler,  nvrowness,  and  total  want  of 
coovenieoce,  in  the  bouaea  of  the  nativea  ofthia  country,  and  the 
alata  of  niaery  in  which  they  are  now  found,  it  appeara  incredible 
(hat  the  Indiana  before  the  conquest  ahould  have  had  palacea  of 
such  aMgDificflDoe,  cttiea  ao  well  conatnicted,  fortreaaea  and  caa- 
tlea  dBfondud  with  ao  much  ait,  and  other  edificea  for  mere  os- 
id  parade,  of  which  manjr  hiatoriea  deacant,  and  some 
din  remain.  The  richeat  Indian  has  now  nothing  but  a 
miaerablc  house  for  hia  habitation,  which,  generally  epeakiug,  has 
only  one  chamber,  and,  although  aometimea  their  nouses  may 
contain  sereral  apaitroents,  they  are  arranged  without  any  conti- 
nuity of  order,  and  separated  m>m  each  other ;  so  that  there  is 
DO  instance  of  an  Indian  poaaeasing  a  house  inclosed  in  walls, 
with  any  vestige  of  taste,  notwithstanding  they  have  the  abodes 
of  the  Spaniards  constantly  before  their  eyes. 

The  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Guatemala  are  yet  in  a  wild 
state  :  tliey  speak  the  indigenous  language,  and  clothe  themselves 
bke  savages,  if  a  piece  of  cloth  with  which  they  cover  their  mid- 
dle, leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  body  naked,  can  be  denominated 
dothing.  The  fomalea  are  not  more  covered  than  the  men ;  but 
tb0  bvDOie-like  coloar  of  their  akina,  and  their  coarse  phyaioflmo- 
■iea,  are  antidotes  against  the  seductiooa  of  auch  a  dreaa.  The 
ladauis  of  the  other  provincea  are  more  dviBxed,  elothinff  them- 
selves after  the  European  &ahion^and  speaking  the  Spaniah 
tongue. 

It  is  generally  remarked,  that  the  Indiaoa  are  naturally  timid  and 
cowardly, — a  fact  which  is  perfectly  eatabliahed  by  the  history  of 
the  conquest  Don  Pedro  Alvarado  conquered  the  numerous 
kingdoms  which  existed  in  his  day,  with  some  hundred  Spanish 
aol&ra,  and  six  thousand  aUied  Indians  from  the  province  of 
Plaxaltecaa.  The  armies  of  tlie  Indian  kings  consisted  of  thirty, 
fifty,  and  sometimea  eighty  thousand  men,  if  credit  can  be  placed 
m  the  Spanish  historiana.  But  by  degrees,  as  these  Indians  pro- 
ceed in  civilization,  they  acquire  courage  and  valour ;  and  in  the 
last  war  many  of  them  evinced  creat  prowess.  Their  principal 
weapon  is  the  aabre,  and  aeveralof  them  know  how  to  use  mus- 
kets. Manv  of  the  tribea  are  armed  with  apears,  and  are  es- 
teemed akilnal  in  ahooting  with  airowa. 

By  the  nresent  constitution,  the  Indians  have  acquired  the  ri^ht 
of  citizenslupy  snd  arepkoed  complrtrly  on  an  equality  with  the 
descendati  of  the  Spaaiaidib    Tl>  t  therefore  be  other- 

wise than  attached  to  the  new  syst  many  of  their  entire 

rowns  are  open  partisms  of  the  rep'  >vemment 

Under  the  Spanish  rule  these  pe<  ,.i!.  ....  tl  in  opproa^ioii.  The 

17* 
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|t>ToniiDeiit,  to  ifNiearance,  protected  them ;  but,  in  rtn 
bws  tended  eoletjf  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  and  .. 
Thus  tl'  '•  wd  the  Indians  as  minori*  du/uig 

their  w:  i  hum  to  a  perpetual  tutelage.     Id 

order  to  prevent  iiuitructiuu  trom  penetrating  to  them  in  any  wttv, 
the  Spaniards  were  prohibited  from  entering  Indian  villaget. 
Dancing  in  their  own  houses  was  not  pcrmitt(>d,  and,  to  the  end 
that  tliey  might  not  become  accomplished  in  t)ie  exercises  of  war, 
they  were  debarred  from  even  mounting  on  horseback,  although 
their  country  was  most  abundant  in  horses.  In  fine,  under  the 
Spanish  sway  they  were  Uable  to  be  compelled  by  the  proprietors 
of  mines  to  work  in  those  subterraneous  caverns  for  txoo  realty  or 
twenty-five  cents  per  day.  These  people,  therefore,  have  cause 
to  bless  the  present  constitution,  which  has  emancipated  them 
from  a  state  of  degradation,  and  their  emancipation  would  always 
be  a  powerful  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  pretensions  and  attempti 
of  Spain,  even  were  that  power  in  a  state  of  capability  to  aspirt 
(0  the  reconquest  of  its  colonies. 

The  historian  Torquemada,  says,  that  these  Indians  under  their 
kings,  had  colleges  and  seminaries  for  children  and  adults,  under 
the  superintendence  of  approved,  prudent,  and  able  persons.  Al- 
though in  the  present  day  no  traces  of  these  colleges  remain  ; 
nevertheless,  Indian  parents  take  great  pains  with  the  education 
of  their  children.  The  mothers  suckle  ^heir  offspring  till  it  at- 
tains the  age  of  three  years,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  their  con- 
fiding their  children  to  a  strange  nurse.  They  carry  them  slung 
ever  their  shoulders,  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  which  they 
tic  before  them.  With  this  burden  they  wash,  and  grind,  th« 
movement  of  the  mother  serving  as  a  gentle  rocking  to  the  child. 
They  do  not  defend  them  from  the  inclemencies  of  wind,  of  rain, 
of  sun,  or  of  frost ;  nor  have  they  any  cradle  but  the  hard  ground, 
er  at  most  a  piece  of  cloth.  As  soon  as  the  child  can  walk,  they 
place  burdens  on  him  adapted  to  his  strength,  and  at  the  age  of 
five  or  six  years,  he  is  conducted  to  the  fields  to  gather  grass,  or 
to  collect  wood.  At  a  more  mature  age,  the  father  instructs  his 
sons  in  hunting,  fishing,  labouring,  using  the  bow  and  arrow,  dan- 
cing, and  other  accomplishments.  The  mothers  teach  their 
daughters  to  grind,  to  spin  cotton  and  piia^  and  to  weave  all  kinds 
of  cloth.  They  accustom  tliem  to  bathe  frequt^ntly,  as  often  as 
twice  or  thrice  a  day.  They  are  jealous  of  the  honour  of  their 
daughters,  and  never  suffer  them  to  be  absent  a  moment  from 
their  sight. 

The  Indians  lead  a  life  of  great  hardship,  sleeping  on  the  bare 
sround,  with  their  heads  wrapped  in  a  woollen  covering,  and  their 
feet  exposed  to  the  air.  They  eat  from  off  the  ground,  without 
any  aloth  or  napkin,  and  their  chief  aliment  consists  of  mai/e  : 
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Cn  Mioagh  thov  r^at  ox-flesh,  game,  and  other  mountainoufl  ani- 
mal food,  I  in  small  quantities,  and  always  accompanied 
with  a  turtiL^j  w  ..,^ix  is  a  cake  of  maize,  thin,  aind  baked  on  a 
camaL,  or  plate  of  claj,  and  ■eaaoned  with  a  amall  quantity  of 
aalL  They  drink  water  or  else  ekUluk,  which  is  a  beverage  ex- 
tracted from  maize,  bran,  or  difierent  ihiits.  The  chicha  is  a 
•weetdrink,  andaboofastitMigttaliirB.  The  Indians  are  parti- 
culari  V  partial  to  branchr,  which  they  pmchaae  in  bottles,  or  make 
it  in  their  own  houses  m>m  bran,  or  pawa/a,  which  is  a  sort  of  su- 
gar of  a  very  vile^quaUty.  In  some  villages  a  bottle  of  brandy 
coats  two  reals,  and  in  others  four.  The  government  has  alwajrs 
imposed  a  tax  on  this  distillation. 

When  they  pay  visits,  they  make  use  of  long  harangues,  full 
of  repetitions ;  and  their  sons  when  they  accompany  them  on  such 
accaaions,  observe  the  strictest  silence.  The  Indians  preserve 
secrets  wkh  the  greatest  fidelity,  and  would  rather  sutler  death 
than  reveal  them.  When  interrogated  about  any  thing  they  never 
reply  determinate ly,  but  always  in  the  way  of  a  doubt,  and  with 
a  quizaa  sij  which  signifies  perhap$. 

Among  the  Indians  in  the  province  of  Guatemala  and  those  of 
Qoesanenango,  there  are  many  who  possesa  sheep  in  abundance. 
Thaae  persons  avail  themselves  of  the  wool  to  weave  stuffs  of  va- 
rioua  kinds.  The  roost  common  of  these  stuffs  is  that  called 
trgih  which  for  the  most  part  is  a  miirture  of  block  and  white 
wool,  and  is  used  bv  the  Indians  for  ck>thes,  as  well  as  by  other 
people  who  are  employed  in  rough  and  hard  labour.  They  woave 
a  more  ordinary  sort  ojf  stuff"  which  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of 
etoth,  and  is  destined  for  various  purposes.  The  lowest  price  of 
IhMe  stuA  ia  a  real  the  eom,  whkh  is  nearly  an  English  yard. 
The  Indiaaa,  also,  manufiicture  cotton  cloth,  higher  in  price,  than 
tlie  stufi  we  have  hisl  mentioned,  and  of  which  the  Indian  wo- 
nen  make  uae  for  dreaa,  as  well  as  the  poorer  chiaiet  of  people 
kthecitiea. 

It  is  by  no  means  true,  as  some  writeti  have  asserted,  that  the 
Indians  are  inferior  to  Europeans  in  physical  force,  and  in  intel- 
leetoal  faculties  ;  or  at  least  some  writers  have  as^gned  too  low 
«  r  rit*.ri  nn  for  judging  of  tho  natives  of  America.  With  regard  to 
I  'wer,  if  the  Indians  are  not  to  be  compared  with  Euro- 

^to^u,  lu  liie  conventional  beauties  of  ffgure,  many  of  them  are 
tbm  equals,  or  superiors  in  strength,  and  are  capable  of  carrying 


kiada  of  two  hnndred  pounds  Engiiah  weight.    They  also 

dian  Europeans.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  or- 
of  the  Indiana  b  aimilar  to  that  of  the  European  in- 
of  America ;  and  to  prove  that  they  poaaeas  the  same 
Ibculties  for  aoquiriqg  any  ait  or  science,  it  is  snflWiat  merely  to 
reflect,  that  fiomawnf  thoae  Indians  who  have  bean  placed  in 
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eontact  with  civilized  society,  and  instructed  by  pn^stii  capaoia 
of  ffuiding  their  undentandinn,  many  have  stood  forth  eminently 
sIdDed  in  philosophy,  in  theowgy,  in  jurianiidfliiee,  and  in  other 
8cienc«s  which  tney  have  been  tmijbL  u  the  province  of  Ni- 
caragua there  was  an  Indian  ecclesiastic,  (not  long  dead)  styled 
Doctor  Ruitf  who  was  a  scholar  of  no  ordinary  stamp.  In  gene- 
ral, they  make  great  proffress  in  whatever  studies  Uiey  take  up ; 
and  are  particularly  gifled  with  fluency  of  language  and  feeUoffs 
of  patriotism.  They  were  the  first  in  1812  to  take  part  inne 
revolution  of  Independence  ;  and  in  the  first  constituent  assem- 
blv  of  Guatemala,  in  1823,  three  Indian  deputies  took  their  seats, 
of  whom  two  were  ecclesiastics. 

The  principal  towu  are  Leon,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Nica- 
ragua, situated  near  the  Pacific,  and  containing  a  population  of 
about  12,000  inhabitants — Grenada,  Nic-ara^ia,  Masaya,  and 
San  Salvador.  But  the  place  which  particularly  deserves  notice 
is  the  city  of  ChuUemalay  the  capital  of  the  republic. 

The  present  Guatemala  is  the  fourth  city  which  has  borne  the 
name.  The  first  was  that  Guatemala  which  was  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  the  Rachiqueles,  and  which  has  so  entirely  disap- 
peared that  the  Spanish  historians  arc  btill  at  issue  as  to  the  spot 
where  it  existed.  The  second  was  founded  by  Alvarado,  in  1524, 
between  two  volcanoes,  as  a  temporary  establishment,  until  he 
could  select  a  more  appropriate  situation  ;  but  finding  none,  the 
city  was  enlarged,  and  multitudes  became  inhabitants  of  it.  It 
was,  however,  inundated  and  desolated  in  1541,  by  a  tremen- 
dous torrent  of  ^vaUi^  which  issued  from  a  volcano.  The  third  city 
of  Guatemida  was  founded  in  a  pleasant  valley,  and  became  a 
place  of  great  extent  and  much  splendour.  But  the  city  was  un- 
fortunately shaken  by  frequent  earthquakes  ;  and  in  several  in- 
stances nearly  destroyed.  At  last,  the  place  having  again  been 
partly  laid  waste  by  the  earthquake  of  1773,  the  inhabitants,  tired 
of  ruin,  and  of  so  often  rebuilding  their  domiciles,  resolved  to  re- 
move to  a  spot  farther  distant  from  the  volcano,  and  the  misfor- 
tunes it  occasioned ;  making  choice  for  that  purpose,  of  the  val- 
ley of  Mexico,  where  in  1776  the  new  Guatemala  was  erected. 

JVrto  GuaUmaUty  the  capital  of  the  republic,  is  built  in  a  spa- 
cious plain,  five  leagues,  or  fifteen  miles,  in  diameter,  watered  and 
fertilized  by  various  rivulets  and  considerable  lakes,  under  a  smi- 
ling sky,  and  enjoying  a  benignant  climate ;  so  much  so,  that 
throughout  the  year  woollen  or  silk  stufis  may  be  worn  indiscri- 
minately. The  streets  of  the  city  are  straight,  tolerably  long, 
and  in  general  paved.  The  houses,  though  built  low  for  fear  of 
earthquakes,  are  nevertheless  commodious,  pretty  in  npprnmnce, 
and  have  gardens  and  orchards  attached  to  them, 
plaza  is  a  large  square,  of  which  each  side  measures  1 
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Kvod,  with  porticoefl  all  around.     In  front  of  it  is  the  cathedral, 
lit  by  au  Italian  artii«t,  in  a  correct  and  magnificent  style  of  ar- 
chitecture.    On  one  side  of  the  cathedral  ia  the  archiepiacopal 
palace,  and  on  the  other  one  of  the  wamifuriei      In  firont  of  the 
cathedral  'u  erected  the  palace  of  govemoMiit,  near  which  atanda 
the  palace  of  justice,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  square  play*  a  foun- 
tain, slightly  carved.     The  churches  of  Guatemala  are  all  hand- 
somely and  elegantly  constructed,  and  the  attention  is  particularly 
arrested  by  a  beautiful  amphitheatre  of  stone,  destined  for  the 
haitetMis  amusement  of  bull-baiting ;  and  in  this  building,  by 
way  of  refinement  in  cruelty,  combats  between  ja^iruars  and  bulls 
have  sometimes  been  exhibited.     There  is  a  well  built  univentity 
where  hiw,  theology,  medicine,  mathematics,  and  natural  history, 
are  taught ;  to  which  are  added  a  small  Ubrary,  and  an  aiiatomi- 
<ial  museum,  with  several  curious  preparations  in  wax.     The  city 
po95ei«^es,  besides,  an  academy  for  the  fine  arts,  an  elegantly 
lint,  very  deficient,  however,  in  the  machinery  em- 
•pean  estabiishmentH  of  the  same  kind.     To  reme- 
I  icy,  the  government  has  lately  conunissioDed  an 
re^tent  in  London,  to  purchase  one  of  Bolton*s  ma- 
mint  has  always  been  in  active  employment ;  and 
u .  -ued,  ui  1824,  the  recent  gold  and  silver  coin,  stamp- 
ed with  tlie  ncwly^evised  armorial  bearincs  adopted  by  the  re- 
publK-  -v^ ''■'"' on  one  side  a  tree,  with  the  motto  ^^Librtcret^ 
ca  t/  1   on  the  other  a  rising  sun,  enlightening  five 

moiji  'nl  of  the  five  federal  states. 

A  •  IS,  instituted  by  order  of  Senor  del  Yalle, 

\^ '  '  >l*  the  repubhc,  the  population  of  Guate- 

'.UN. 

1  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  from  the  ancient 

Guat  ;    three  hundred  miles  from  the  sea  on  the 

north  ;  itcai  the  rurlfir  occan,  and  more  than  one  thousand  miles 
from  the  city  of  M^-xiro. 

The  n*  t  of  Guatemala,  profiting  by  the  experi- 

ence of  <»i  .IS  already  copying  their  example  m  re- 

spect to  public  improvements.  Several  objects  are  receiving 
attenfeon ;  and  doubtless  will  receive  still  more,  as  the  government 
becomes  finncr,  and  its  resourcea  are  better  unfolded. 

The  wisdom  of  the  irovernnient  has  been  particuhirly  conspi- 
cuous in  regard  to  puNie  huhtieiiom,  from  a  conviction  that  the 
iniAruction  of  a  peopi<>  <>'>'>"titiitea  the  true  foundation  of  virtue 
and  Uberty.     The  1  orities  were  directed  to  present  the 

hit  of  the  schools  exi^uu^  iit  each  province,  and  to  propose  the 
means  beat  fitted  to  auipnent  similar  seminaries.  In  the  city  of 
Guatenuda  are  ten  ff>-'  '  *'  r  reading  and  writing,  in  which  neaflf 
700  voong  men  ar«  The  government,  anxious  to  aa* 

Tot..  T.  2  B 
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the  mtem  of  mutual  instruciion,  directed  r 
tfaefJnite^  StitM,  to  procure  a  profcMsor capable  ot 
and  diflfuMiiK  that  fian  in  the  republic,  while  it 


throughovt  tiie  ftQ/fmof  a  pamphlet,  printed  in  M< 
the  new  method  was  explained ;  and  a  committee  wiim  ^ . 
tnaalate  the  projects  of  Fourcroy,  Condorcet,  and  Tai 
on  the  euhjeot  of  pyblic  instruction. 

A  chair  of  mathematics,  of  botany  and  agriculture,  and  nnothf  r 
of  architecture,  were  endowed  in  the  univernity  :  and  in 
propagate  the  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  botany,  so  • 
in  a  countiy  highly  favoured  by  nature,  and  so  Himnjcfuliy  ne- 
glected by  man,  young  persons  were  brought  from  all  tlu*  pro- 
vinces to  be  instructed  in  these  sciences.  As  a  proof  of  the 
laudahle  impaitialtty  of  the  govenunent,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  six  black  jroung  men  of  Omoa  and  Truxillo  are  educated  at 
itaezpeoee. 

The  cultivation  of  cochineal  in  the  different  provincctj  iii  greatly 
eooooraged  by  the  ruling  powers;  and,  by  their  dir* '♦'"•■  r-nm- 
phleta  have  t>een  circulated,  disclosing  the  most  appi  kkIs 

of  cultivating  that  valuable  production,  as  well  as  |>iiiii.  w  .^^^ays 
on  the  rearing  of  cocoa  and  indigo.  The  latter  article,  which  ior 
fonner  years  had  fallen  in  value,  rose  in  1814  to  a  price  unexam- 
pled for  many  jrears.  The  plantations  of  cochineal  recently  cul- 
tivated in  the  republic  make  great  progress,  and  in  a  short  time 
will  be  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  national  wealth. 

The  mines  of  Guatemala  contain  abundance  of  wealth.  Those 
o(Motepequ€y  Del  CorpvSy  San  Martin^  San  Antonio^  Santa  Lu- 
ctfl,  and  Tapanco,  wliich  are  situated  in  the  same  ridge  of  moun> 
tains,  with  the  mines  of  Pcni,  Potosi,  and  IMexico,  are  supposed 
to  be  not  much  inferior  in  wealth  to  the  latter,  so  justly  celebrated 
throughout  the  world.  Scientific  mineralogists  and  expert  mi- 
ners have  l)een  greatly  wanting,  to  open  to  the  itihaf)itants  tho>t 
bounties  with  which  the  liberal  haiul  of  Providence  has  enriched 
the  country*.  The  new  government  of  the  republic,  aware  of  thi< 
obstacle,  and  anxious  to  invigorate  and  protect  so  important  u 
source  of  wealth,  began,  among  the  first  acts  of  its  adtninrstration, 
to  put  into  effect  every  possible  method  for  the  improveinent  and 
prosperity  of  the  mines.  It  caused  printed  instructions  to  be  dis^ 
*"'    *    1    ,^-  ,  -  ♦I-       iners,  and  circulated  an  essay  on  the  se|>ara- 

_'  at  the  same  time  a  professor  of  mineralo- 

urging  the  agents  of  '       '    ' 

h  a  company  for  the  ; 
:i'^  of  the  mines. 
.  'latemala  aie  exceedingly  poor,  it  hirvinw  l>e#<nfh#» 

narchy  to  prevent  far  I 
A  ..  From  this  ncglcii 
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republic  found  itoetf  impeoouslj  calU'^i  on  t<>  ri  itnmcnce  the  labour 
of  making  c<jiaintmioftlMi»  betwe*  i^- 

diction  ;  a  u  urk  whkh  Spain  bad  lo  id 

in  ail  probability  would  never  ha\  J 

road,  and  ilu*  't       frequented,  i.^  ma.i  ikku  Wm..,!  ,i- 

tai.     The  duii  immeroe  of  Guatemala,  in  ot 

port4,  dccliirt-d,  ni.ii  iiie  nwrcbandiaw  which  ar-  Omua 

from  Kurop<>  could  not  in  many  inatanrwiii  be  tr  to  the 

.scat  of  government,  in  leap  tlUMi  eight  montl  ue  diiK 

tancc  iUh'<  not  nuM^h  exceed  throe  hundrod  by  wip 

ter,  and  p  lod.    ki  ooaaefBQBee  ot  tin  •n, 

theuttcut.  ^goreuunent  waa  directed  to  t  >f 

a  coooNttMcatMHi  betiveen  theee  plaoea  ;  for 

already  conuneoeed  the  fiMinding  af  the  poy  r 

gnuill  eetabliahnenta;  akmg  ^lat  hoe  ot 

Theiirmy  oftheiepuhlk^isina  vrr  ;iy 
•  lotlicd,  armed,  pi^red,  and  dl<<  much 
wanted,  and  thelbitieaiifiH  rDqiiln  ,  it  them 
in  a  i  fence.  The  •  d  by  batte- 
ries, u..«  L^iockaafe  ao  muti.   .    .^.^ry,  that  with 

the  eaeeption  of  one  newly  cr<H:tcd  in  Guatemala,  for  the  caval* 
ry,  there  nmf  be  aaad  to  be  none  in  the  republic.  The  attention 
of  the  goveounantia. tarning  toward  thia  hnpottant  ■idjact,  and 
ample  proviaion  will  dooMeaa  be  made  for  the  defenoa  of  tha 
stale.  A  iichool  for  ofioera,  aad  a  mditanr  coBey,  hava  bacn 
eodowad.    MditmiT  koaadedge  waa  carefiiDy  witiMd  fiom  tfaa 


Americans  by  the  Sfaaiah  govenmant.    They  wara  taucht  tlmt 

aa&a  ft^ 


ikar  daty,  and  to  camamnd  waa 
af  the  flyaaiaid  The  chief  of  corpa,  the 
cefi,  and  even  the  aeijeanti,  wen  aent  fiom  Spain 
fleqtience  of  this  sytlam  of  miatraat,  onder  the  Spaniah  awajr,  tba 
foundation  of  a  militaiy  eoUnn  in  Qftamahi  waa  not  panmttadl 
TheJiutaarta/roaoenMof  Oaatennlaare  aaid  tobaimpnmagi 
1  rider  the  Spaniacds  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom  amoaulad  to  a 
miliioB  of  doHam ;  but  by  leaaoo  of  the  pecuhOioD  of  ita 
gera,  the  eourt  of  Madrid  received  hltle  or  no  benefit  f 
mim.  Jbrndatconvulaioaaandchangaa  ofgovemmanft, 
eniiceim  ahrajra  undergo  an  unfavourable  mutation ;  i 
Gtiatamahi,  in  ila  imacMled  poaitioii,  be  eipectad  to  atand  for- 
ward aa  an  axseption  to  tlus  rule.  Oaler  and  economy  are  now 
heginnini^  to  be  re-established,  and  the  revenue  of  the  geaarn- 
ment  will  ere  lone  keep  pace  with  the  progress  and  increaae  of 
the  national  waanh.    In  order  to  make  the  preaant  inatitntiona 


to  make  the  preaant 
more  paktaMe  to  the  people,  raoourw  waa  had  to  tha  haaty  and 
imprudent  phm  of  aboKahmg  aoroe  of  the  tuaa  which  ffllad  the 
public  treasury.    The  cooftiMtions  which  the  nathraa  paid,  nB> 
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der  the  Dame  of  tribute,  have  be^  taken  off,  anH  ii'^->--f^  ft* 

tax  on  piqring  cards  and  snow,  ndTto  mention  the  • 

from  Imtts^  the  fifth  of  gold  and  silver,  the  half  of  ti 

nats,  the  two  per  cent,  on  tobacco,  and  various  < 

which  have  been  diminiMhed,  or  exchanged.     Hy  i< 

reductions  the  |>ul>hc  treasury  became  so  empty,  tli  i 

ni«  I  1  lined  to  contract  in  London  for  a  loan  ol  Mven 

nil  lit' of  dollars,  by  the  assistance  of  which  sum  it 

will  gain  time  to  ro-cstahlish  by  gradual  process  some  branches 

of  the  pubhc  revenue,  and  be  enabled  to  undertake  at  the  sama 

time  many  works  ndvantafjeous  to  the  state. 

Thv  revenue  drst.ned  for  tlie  general  expenses  of  the  republic 
has,  for  some  tim»»  past,  been  dirivtd  solely  from  imposts  on 
pow(l»  r.  postage,  tobacco,  and  clearances  from  the  maritime 
CM  M'.     We  cannot  say  whether  the  produce  of  tliese 

foui  .  .j^  „:.-  of  taxati'^n  are  sufficient  to  maintain  the  general  ex- 
'pcnses  of  the  repubhc,  which,  according  to  Senor  del  Valle, 
rarely  exceed  500,000  dollars.  Hut,  should  there  be  a  slight  de- 
ficiency in  the  revenue  to  meet  the  expenditure,  this  will  he  but  a 
momentary  evil,  inasmuch  as  the  government,  besides  daily  adopt- 
ing economical  experiments,  is  proceeding  slowly  with  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  taxes,  in  quotas  which  will  fall  lightly  on  the 
|>eople,  and  be  a  mere  nothing,  when  compared  with  the  sums 
which  were  exacted  from  them  in  times  past.  The  fact  is  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Guatemala  pay  less  taxes  than  any  other  peo- 
ple of  the  present  day  in  Kiirope  or  America.  Senor  del  Valle 
having  compared  the  contributions  of  Mexico  with  those  of  Gua- 
temala, proves,  that  in  Mexico  each  person  pays  eleven  reals,  or 
one  dollar  and  tliirty-seven  and  a  half  cents,  and  in  his  country 
l>ut  two  and  a  half,  or  thirty-one  cents. 

In  respect  to  f or eifrners,  Guatemala  has  exhibited  the  most  libe- 
ral poUcy.  By  the  12th  article  of  the  constitution,  "the  repub- 
lic" is  declared  to  be  "  a  sacred  asylum  for  any  foreigner,  and  the 
country  of  any  one  who  desires  to  inhabit  its  territory."  Aware 
of  the  necessity  of  inviting  foreign  industry  to  establish  itself  in 
the  republic,  the  government,  by  a  decree  of  the  12th  of  Januar)-, 
1824,  offered  the  most  liberal  advantages  to  foreigners  who  colo- 
nize there.  Land  is  r^a^ily  obtained,  and  its  possession  is  accom- 
panied with  exemption  of  taxes  for  twenty  years,  and  the  right  of 
eMaeoship  aAer  tliree ;  besides  which,  the  most  careful  protection 
tB  ^ivoQ  to  every  foreign  agriculturist. 

HfD  or  yOLUME  OffK. 
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DISTRICT  OF  NEW- YORK,  to  loU  — 

District  ClerlfS  Offir'' 
itielh  day  ofJune,  A.  I>  -^ 

(if  the  United  StatM  . 
1 1  ath  deposited  in  tliiiot' 
IS  proprietor,  in  the  w 
\        rica  and   Mfxiro.  coim 
h  ral  condition,  Geography,  A 

<  f  Mexico.  Guatemala,  C5ol(' 

vir   <  -  America  and  Chili,  with  a  coim)li'lc  History  ot  the  Krvo- 

hii     'I  i!i  •  I   11     t  these  Independent  States.    By  a  citizen  of  the  United 
St       -      I  \'     \    l'nri«>s  in  one.  Vol.  II."     In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  tha 
C' :.   !'    -    1  f...   (  hit.  d  States,  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  encouragemexrt 
orit    riiuii:,  h\  s( cuniijT  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  an 
tbor 8  and  proprietors  ofsuch  copies,  during  the  times  therein  n  I 
and  also  to  an  Act,  entitled,  '*  An  Act,  supplementary  to  an  A 
An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  cop; 
charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  propriotors  of  such  copien  r 

times  therein  mentioned;  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  '.: 

of  designing)  engraving,  and  etching  historical,  and  other  prints.  ' 

JAM£S  DILL, 
CUrk  qfthc  Southern  District  ofJ^cw-Yark. 


COLOMBIA, 


CHAPTER  I. 

General  deur^lion — ftropoted  rtmU  of  th»  great  canal — cUmaie, 
ioUy  and  ffvdueium»~-drugi  and  medicinal  prodiietian§  cwfl 
divisions— ^population  mui  pnndgKil  totwu  tmine9 — roodf,  c(»> 
noli,  ^c. — goremtnent — commerf — WMumfaetiurti,  ^c. — army, 
navy,  ^c, — character  of  the  people    edncaHom    reltgion, 

THE  republic  of  Colombia  comprises  an  extent  of  country, 
•mbracing  22^  or  1320  miles  of  longitude,  stretching  from  the 
mouth  of  Oronoco,  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama ;  and  of  180  or  1080  miles  of  latitude,  extending  1 1  Jo 
to  the  north,  and  6}  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  calculating 
from  Cape  k  Vela  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  republic. 
Thia  vaat  territory  i>  *  '  <1  north  and  east  bv  thr  *' 
ocean,  and  by  the  ten  Guiana ;  west  by  the  r 

Oiintemala,  or  central  America,  and  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  mid  >:outii 
!)y  the  republic  of  Pom,  and  the  rivor  Amazon.  The  territory 
comprised  \'  's  constitutes  one  of 

tlic  mo8t  II  Borddring  on  two 

oceans,  its  '  uunvalled;  it  embraces  a  large  portion  of 

the  nnmenf «  t'  the  Amazon,  with  the  whole  of  the  great 

vollicH  of  tl  o  and  Magdalena,  and  is  traTened  by  some 

of  the  lufi  I .  una  in  the  woM,     It  possesses  every  diver- 

.«ity  of  <-hmate,  unrivalled  commercial  advantages,  and 

ni!""'  uiii,  J.  i.r.  ...nt  tlie  most  powerful  stimiuus,  and 

].i  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  ci- 


i\i  tii 


iiUcra  of  the  Andes,  which  traverses  the  whole  conti- 

-   Mth  \'  *'           .1    _         ♦  of  the  republic,  di- 

vult  s  into  tu  .  \\y  valley  of  Quito, 

the  plam  ot'  \Mi  '     '  vcl  of  the 

ocean.     To  th»-  f  the  Co^ 

pacurv>(i,  !>•  i^ua,  16,720  lect  hiph  ;  Co» 

lopaxi,  17,  '  180.     To  the  left  is  Chimbo- 

raso,  toweruig  aU»ve  the  hose  height  b  20,100  feet? 
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Tl«iiua,16 

al  snows,  m 

Cordillera,  aAer  huvm  liuilcd  by  i 

mountains,  again  iliM  >  chains,  u 

elevated  valley  (  brynnd  which  it  divcrgca  into  tUm- 

ridges,  the  most  allowing  the  coast  of  tlie  Pacific  oc<-an, 

termiiiBtes  in  th*  ^  of  Panama;  the  central  divides  the 

vallejof  the  C  a... ..  ..  ..li  that  of  tlie  Magdalena,  and  dcchncs 

near  Mompox,  on  the  river  Masdalena.  In  the  eastern  range, 
the  most  considerable  and  lofty  of  the  three,  the  numberle.sH 
Htrcams  which  unite  to  swell  the  majestic  Oronoco  have  their  rise ; 
thi:)  nuij^e  fonus  the  table  land,  on  which  stands  the  city  of  Santa 
Pe  de  Bogota,  at  an  elevation  of  8,100  feet  Tho  range  again 
dl\    '  '  ridges,  one  of  which  extends  to  the  north,  sepa- 

ra;  ^  of  the  Magdalcna  from  those  that  fall  into  lak«' 

Maracoibo,  and  terminates  near  the  ocean  in  the  province  of  S  m 
ta  Martha  ;  the  oth«'r,  nith  its  numerous  branches  and  muw 
tions,  takes  a  nor  ' .-  direction  along  the  maritimt- 

the  republic,  and  ;   lost  at  the  gulf  of  Paria,  c*m 

the  northern  boundary  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Oronoco.  Tin- 
southern  boundary  of  this  valley  is  terminated  by  the  Paramo 
mountains,  which  extend  from  near  the  Andes  easterly,  and  are 
lost  in  Guiana.  To  the  south  of  this  ridge  lies  the  most  exten- 
sive valley  on  the  globe,  watered  by  tho  majestic  Amazon  and 
its  innumerable  branches. 

The  waters  of  Colombia  are  no  where  surpassed,  affording  su- 
perior advan* •  **  r  commerce,  both  internal  and  foreign.     In 

addition  to  i  vc  maritime  border  on  the  Atlantic,  which 

reaches  from  uw.  isthmus  of  Panama  to  Guiana,  and  abounds 
with  numerous  harbours,  some  of  which  are  among  tlie  l>est  in 
the  world ;  it  has  an  extensive  seacoast  on  the  Pacific,  which  also 
affords  a  number  of  good  harbours.  The  most  valuable  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  are  Porto  Bello,  Chagrcs,  Carthagena,  Savan- 
nilla,  at  the  moutli  of  the  Magdalena ;  Santa  Martha,  Rio  de  Ha- 
cha,  the  gulf  or  lake  of  Maracaibo,  Coro,  Tacargua,  Porto  Ta- 
vello,  La  Gtiim,  RnrrrV)na,  Cumana,  and  the  gulfs  of  Paria  and 
Cariar  ;u:e  the  gulf  of  Guayaciuil,  and  tlie  Iwiys 

of  Bu«  '         o,  and  Panama.     The  interior  waters 

are  cxt'  I'l  afibrd  valuable  navigable  advantages.     Tht»- 

river  Ai .,  v.Uich  waters  the  most  fertile  regions  of  th'^  <rl,,h.., 

washes  the  southern  border  of  the  republic.     Tliis 
stream,  flox\  !••"  ""-  -'  i  »on  sands,  through  groves  of  ciiu. ....  -i, 
spices,  ami  -ts,  of  tho  most  magnificent  charac- 

ter, taking  ti  '  hmm^  liic  mountains  of  Peru,  and  discharging 

its  iromensr  !  i  n  of  waters  into  the  Atlantic.  Under  the  line  it 
Is  said  to  be  navi^aiilc  to  tho  foot  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  eastern 
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A    '  —    ^    *'^'  *  lo  river  would  afford  incal- 

il  world,  and  is  a  subject 

1  '  '      ilO- 

iir:ieof 
)  t  lie  wa- 

t  90  N. 

o  Oro- 

r- 

^  of 

(-  take  or  inland  sea  ;  and  when  the  Hoods 

,...^.:  ...  covered  with  luxuriant  pasture,  ou  which 

rrds  of  cattle  are  raised :  nor  are  these  plains  less 

..<  .ilutra]  advantages.     The  banks  of  the  riyera  are 

ith  forests  of  the  most  precious  kinds  of  wood  for  dy- 

!   _ .  1     1 1 1 ; '  iro,  and  building ;  and  exhibit,  when  cleared,  a  soil  ca- 

I    li<   '!  \  M  liing  abundantly  every  species  of  tropical  produce. 

Th<'  tlimate,  though  hot,  is  neither  so  unhealthy,  nor  debili- 

tatiiiff,  as  that  of  the  seacoast,  tlie  air  being  refreshed  and  puri- 

t  •  I  l>y  the  strong  breezes  blowing  constantly  over  this  verdant 

i.,  which  extends  not  less  than  300  miles  in  every  direction, 

i"  '  Acen  the  Andes  and  the  Oronoco.     The  great  valley  of  the 

<  >r  iioco  is  wholly  within  the  territory  of  the  republic,  and  will, 

•ilmUf  at  some  future  period,  sustain  a  great  popubtion,  when 

sources  become  fully  developed.   The  Oronoco  is  navigable 

'a  vessels,  to  the  city  of  Angoatura,  and  for  smaller  vessels, 

.  r  iiifri  ilift  country.     The  use  of  steam  bont«  wHl  nrr»]>nh|y 

iision  to  the  navigation  of  tliis  river  >), 

....  ..  .-  ......  w  uiat  the  Meta  is  capable  of  being.D<i^.gauw  i.i  ^>ali- 

in  150  miles  of  the  city  of  Bogota.     The  next  most  considerable 

river  is  the  Magdalcna,  which  descends  to  the  north  more  than 

700  miles  through  the  vallies  of  the  Andes,  and  is  navigable  to 

f  Honda,  660  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Atlantic. 

1  coomunieataa  directly  with  some  of  the  richest  aec- 

ol  the  republio,  and  is  represented  to  be  very  favourable  to 

1  iKivigation ;  the  Cauca  runs  through  a  valley  of  the  samu 

tos  with  the  Magdalena. 

most  considerable  river  to  the  west  is  the  Atrato, 
■<  into  the  gulf  of  Darien.     This  stream,  together  with 
*  tan  of  the  Pacific,  is  said  to  niTonl  the  best  route  for  a 
•  anal  to  unite  the  two  oceans.     "  A  communication  can  bo  ef- 
i\r\t'd  by  makin«r  u  mnnl  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Atrato,  u 
fin*)  navigable  to  the  gulf  of  Darien,  in  bit.  8^  and 

tlie  river  8L  J......  ...  t  .....iiubira  which  falls  into  a  bay  ft' 'h 

tame  name,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat.  4.     The  ponit  oi 

1« 


V. 
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bo  at  about  400  miles  tVoin  th<!  Atlantic,  and  altout  260 
from  IIm  Pacific.  About  15  miloM  of  the  nvir  Atrato,  or  rattier 
the  Quito,  which  flows  into  the  Atrato,  would  require  but  t'i'w 
locks,  as  the  current  of  the  river  is  only,  in  tlie  dry  seaaoD,  about 
one  inile  per  hour.  But  twenty  miles  of  the  St.  Juan  would  re- 
quire locking,  leaving  an  intervening  space  of  level  Und  of  four 
miles  and  a  haifto  be  cut  through.  The  rivers  Atrato,  Quito,  and 
St.  Jtian  de  Chinunbira,  are  free  from  obstructions  until  we  reach 
V  '    where  the  locking  becomes  necenaiy;  and  there  is 

(1  :  Il^h  on  the  Atlantic  side  for  vessels  drawing  seven,  and 

on  tiie  Pacific  twenty  feet  of  water.  The  rivers  flow  through  a 
country  abounding  with  forests  of  mahogany,  dye-woods,  and 
other  valuable  timber.  The  moutli  of  the  Atrato  is  obstructed  by 
a  bar,  upon  which  there  is  only  seven  feet  of  water ;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  means  may  be  devised  by  which  the  obstnictioD  may 
be  either  wholly  or  partially  removed. 

Nature  seems  to  have  designed  this  for  the  passage.  The 
Andes  ore  here  for  a  moment  lost,  and  in  obedience  to  the  will 
of  Providence  and  the  wants  of  man,  seem  to  have  defiled,  that 
I Dininerco  may  march  from  the  old  world  to  the  new.  It  is  a  fact 
nu  U-ss  curious  than  true,  that  a  canal  did  formerly  exist  in  this 
spot.  About  the  year  1745,  a  priest  of  Citira,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Indians,  opened  this  same  communication,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Raspadura  canal,  through  which  loaded  canoes  pass- 
ed ;  but  the  jealous  policy  of  the  Spanish  government  caused  it 
to  be  closed  ;  and  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties,  any  attempt 
to  re-open  it.  The  remains  of  this  canal  are  visible  to  t!i»  Dre- 
sent  hour,  and  the  fact  is  mentioned  by  Humboldt,  R-  >, 

and  Robinson.     We  derive  this  information  from  a  ^        tii 

now  in  this  city,  [JVetp-ForAr,]  who  has  resided  twelv<  \.  n-  in 
Colombia,  and  who  has  travelled  over  every  part  of  the  loult-  irom 
sea  to  sea.  The  utmost  confidence  may  therefore  be  reposed  in 
his  statementii ;  he  has,  moreover,  constnicted  a  map  in  which 
the  entire  tract  of  the  country  is  accurately  laid  down. 

In  1821,  the  same  gentleman  applied  to  the  government  of 
Colombia  for  pemussion  to  open  this  communication  at  his  own 
expense,  with  exclusive  privileges  for  100  years.  The  con- 
gress {Mssed  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  application,  but  it  was  ob- 
jected to  by  BoUvar,  pn  the  ground  that  it  mi^ht  afford  facilities 
to  the  enemy.  The  applicant  was,  however,  desired  to  renew  his 
proposals  at  the  peace,  for  a  term  somewhat  less  tban  100  years, 
which  he  is  now  about  to  do  ;  and  nothing,  we  believe,  will  de- 
feat his  object,  but  the  fact  of  the  government  undertaking  the 
business  itself,  which  is  not  improbable.'* 

Durinff  the  year  1825,  this  route  was  examined  by  an  agent 
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eroplo3ned  for  the  purpose,  by  a  company  of  merchants  hi  the  city 
of  New- York  ;  whose  report  of  its  practicability,  it  is  understood, 
was  favourubie. 

The  river  Chagies  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  at  a  town  of  the  sanie 
name,  44  miles  west  of  Pprto  Bello,  and  is  navigable  as  fitf  as 
Cruzes,  withm  16  miles  of  Panama.  The  Palmar  and  ZuUa  are 
the  chief  tributaries  of  Lake  Ifancaflio  ;  the  other  considerable 
and  navigable  rivers  are  the  Tocuyo,  the  Aroa,  the  Yaracay,  Tuy, 
and  Unare,  all  of  which  run  to  the  north,  and  discharge  their  wa- 
ten  into  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  and  mtml  of  which  are  accommo- 
dated with  harbours,  and  some  of  them  are  navigable  a  consi- 
derable distance.  In  addition  to  the  St  Juan,  the  Pacific  border 
has  the  Guayaquil,  which  empties  into  the  gulf  of  that  name,  the 
Terd,  the  Sura,  and  many  smaller  rivers. 

CHnuUey  mfU,  and  proametuma, — The  climate  of  Colombia,  al- 
fhough  the  whole  country  lies  geographically  within  the  torrid 
zone,  Uke  Mexico,  possesses  all  the  characteristics  which  diver- 
sify the  three  aones  into  which  the  earth  is  divided.  With  re- 
spect to  climate,  the  tract  of  country  ad  i  iiie  bor- 
der, both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  1  i  gene- 
nlly  unhealthy  to  strangers  from  northern  cliiuutes.  Tlie  soil  is 
luzuriant  wherever  it  is  sutficicntly  watered  by  rivers  or  periodical 
flins,  and  produces  abundantly  all  th§  natural  and  agricultural 
pvodnctions  comnnon  to  tropical  regions ;  sugar,  cotton,  coffee, 
cocoa,  indigo,  tobaceo,  and  the  vaiious  kind^  of  dye-woods  abim* 
daiitiv  reward  the  hand  of  hidustry,  and  constitute  the  staple  pro- 
(i  r this  region.*  The  extensive  vaUies  lying  on  tlie  bor- 
dt .:ic  great  rivers,  have  a  climate  somewhat  more  tempe- 
rate, affording  the  matest  variety  of  productions,  and  supporting 
immense  herds  of  cattle  on  their  verdant  savannas.  Hence, 
hades  have  become  one  of  the  great  staples  of  the  country,  and 
are  exported  in  great  quantities.  In  the  elevated  vaUiee,  at  the 
height  of  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  tiie  sea,  the  elnnate  be- 
temperate,  and  vegetation  continnet  uninterrupted  through 


theyear. 
The  country  prodoeee  many  valuable  drug*  and  medicines 


also  a  irrrfit  varietr  of  plants  used  in  dying,  betides  beeswax,  ho- 
ney, Ileal,  which  last  abounds  particularly  about  Quito. 
Thr  iietals  also  enrich  many  districts,  particukirly  Cho- 
'  •  considerable  quantities  of  gold,  sihrer, 
:.  obtained.  Platina  is  said  to  exist  in  mat 
•:  in  Choco,  and  emeralds  abound  in  many  parts  of  the 

■ts  OB  ths  eosat,  ttom  thstr  jMCultar  position  r«Utire  to 
>  tro  oxpossd  to  afaaost  inerodible  drooghu.    It  is  Mid  tho 

ICO  roeoivod  so  raia  6r  four  roars,  sad  that  otbor  dio- 


tt^rntury  of  Coro  ooco  roooivod  so  rala  fiir  four  josrs, 
tncta  luTo  softrsd  ia a  * 
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country,     ^tl]t  18  oIko  amnn^  tho  natural  producuooB  of  this 

country :  and  iminf>ni»o  herdn  of  cattle,  honics,  sheep,  and  deer, 

!       II  ling  wild  in  tho  woods  and  savannas.     Thereisabo 

supply  of  wild  fowl,  and  the  coast  and  rivers  are 

ittlo  and  TmIi,  rommon  to  tropical  regions. 

"fffulation,  mid  ^trincipal  toumt, — ^The  territory 

now  coiii|  ii  I  .1  withm  fh.   republic  of  ('oiombia,  previous  to  the 

rovolulion.  loim.  .1  lii.   \i<  t  mvally  of  New  Granada,  and  captain- 

mncralcy  of  Veneziiclu.     The  western  Rcction  of  the  repuhhc, 

( New  Granada,)  comprehended  the  following  provinces,  which 

contained,  previous}  to  the  revolution,  a  population  of  2,380,000 

souliif  US  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 

RioHacha,  ...  20,000 
Santa  Martha,  -  -  70,000 
Carthagena,  -  -  -  210,000 
f*anama,  -  -  -  50,000 
Antioquia,  >  -  -  110,000 
Socoro,  ...  -  130,000 
Pamplona,  -  -  -  80,000 
Tunja,  -  -  -  -  200,000 
€hoco,  -  -  -  -  40,000 
Veragua,       -     -     -       40,000 

The  population  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  republic,  or  tho 
captain-generalcy  of  Venezuela,  before  the  revolution,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Cundinamarca,     -     • 

130,000 

Mariquita,     .     -     - 

100,000 

Popayan,    -     -     -     - 

320,000 

Casanarc,     -     -     - 

20,000 

Quito,         -     -     .     . 

500,000 

Cuenca,  -     -     -     - 

200,000 

Guayaquil,       -     -     - 

50,000 

Loxa  and  Jean,  -     - 

80,000 

Quixos  and  M  aynas. 

40,000 

Nevay,    -     .     -     - 

-  70,000 

Venezuela,  -  -  -  460,000 
Cumana,  -  -  -  -  100,000 
Maracaibo,  -     -     -      120,000 


Barinas,     .     -     -     -     90,000 

Guiana, 40,000 

Isl.  of  Margarita,       -     15,000 


Total,  825,000. 

The  provinces  of  New  Granada  having  suffered  much  less  by 
the  revolution  tlian  those  of  Venezuela,  have  probably  maintain- 
ed their  original  population,  with  |)erha{w  some  increase  within 
the  last  six  years.  But  Venezuela  having  been  the  seat  of  war 
for  neariy  twelve  years,  during  which  it  experienced  all  its  hor- 
rors and  devastations  in  constant  succession,  and  has  suffered  an 
unexampled  diminution  of  its  inhabitants ;  nearly  one  half  ore 
supposed  to  have  been  destroyed,  and  whole  districts  depopu- 
lated. Years  of  peace  and  tranquillity  will  be  required  to  sup- 
ply the  waste  of  life  which  has  been  occasioned  by  m 
unexampled  for  violence  and  bloodshed.  Within  th<  or 
three  years,  the  tide  of  emigration  has  set  towards  this  country, 
both  from  Kuro|>c  and  the  United  States  ;  and  should  the  war  not 
be  revived  witli  Spain,  it  will  probably  rapidly  increase,  and  thou- 
of  the  enterprising  and  industrious  population  of  Europe 


1.  OroDOcOy 

2.  Veoezttdft, 

3.  Zulia, 

4.  Magdaleoa, 

5.  Ifltmo, 

6.  Cauca, 
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and  North  America  will  be  tnuiq>lanted  to  the  fertile  regions  of 
Colombia.  In  the  year  1821,  tbe  republic  wna  divided  into  seven 
departments,  and  a  oemua  taken,  which  gave  a  population  of 
2,644,600.  In  June,  1824,  it  was  divided,  by  a  law  of  congress, 
into  twehre  departments,  embracing  thirty-seven  provinces  ;  these 
provinces  were  subdivided  into  two  hundred  and  thirty  cantons, 
and  the  cantons  divided  into  parishes,  which  are  the  smallest  civil 
corporations.  The  names  ot  the  twehre  departments,  composing 
the  republic,  are — 

7.  Cundinamarca, 

8.  Boyaca, 

9.  A pure, 

10.  Escuador, 

11.  Asuay, 

12.  Guayaquil. 

Th^  correetness  of  the  above  estimate  of  the  population  made 
in  <>  been  doubted ;  it  being  supposed  to  fall  short  of  the 

n  r.     It  ma^  tbe  opinion  of  Manuel  Torres,  charge  dcs 

at'  olombia  to  the  United  States,  in  1821,  that  the  repub- 

ii<  ime  contained  a  populatioa  of  3,600,000.     This  num- 

ber, however,  probably  exceeded  the  amount,  though  the  increase 
muDt  have  been  considerable  since  1822. 

The  population  of  Colombia,  like  the  other  countries  in  Ameri- 
ca colonized  by  Spain,  consists  of  European  Spaniards,  Creoles, 
or  descendants  of  Spaniards,  Negroes,  Indians,  and  the  different 
casts.  With  respect  to  the  European  Spaniards,  tlieir  numbera, 
always  small,  have  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  revolution,  and 
few  are  now  remaining  in  the  country.  Most  of  this  cla^s  being 
hostile  to  the  independence  of  America,  took  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion, and  either  fell  victimti  to  its  ravages,  or  returned  to  Spain. 
A  prirtion  of  the  Indians  are  civilize^  and  are  citizens  of  the 
repubUc  ;  whilst  others,  like  the. Indians  in  the  United  States,  are 
independent  tribes,  and  are  not  included  in  the  estimate  of  tbe  po- 
pulation of  the  country.  The  negroes  and  mixed  races  are  most- 
ly free,  and  have  contributed  p;reatly  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  re- 
publican army  ;  and  some  of  this  class  have  risen  to  distinction  in 
the  nrmv.  and  an?  conHidered  among  the  firmest  supporters  of  the 
lie. 

1 ..  , :;.ii.  i^ai  i..:ic..  u;  il»e  republic  are  Bogota,  fAr.. ...riv  railed 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  Quito,  and  Caraccas.     Bo(;<  it  of 

the  nati *  "-vcmment  since  the  adoption  of  the  runMitiumn,  is 

situati  i    85'  N.  at  an  elevation  of  S,  100  feet  above  the 

level  ot  UH>  »ea,  on  a  beautiful  and  spaeious  phun  oo  the  banks  of 
a  river  of  the  tame  name,  a  tributary  of  the  Magdalena,  85 
miles  from  ita  nKMth.     ft  lies  at  a  considerable  distence  to  th* 

Vof .  11.  B 
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«ast  of  the  western  Andeii.     The  streets  of  tlie  city  are  broad, 
straight,  and  regul  ^  arv  handHomc.     The  citj 

contains  a  cathed  ilccnt,  and  richly  endowed, 

three  parish  chur<  i  Ioh,  four  iiiinncrieH,  and  our 

hospi^.     The  |)ii^  II  univofxity,  n  mint,  a  min- 

ing school,  and  a  library,  which  Kill!  uiis   an  » 
ble  collection  of  books.     The  city  liiis  a  mni 
temperate  and  salubrious  climate,  and  is  surrounded  by  o 
roosl  healthful  and  fertile  regions  in  Colombia.     It  was  t .. 
of  the  Spanish  viceroyal  government  before  the  revolution.     Its 
present  population  is  estimated  at  35,000.     Bogota  was  founded 
by  Quesada,  in  1538  ;  its  distance  from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  by 
the  way  of  Magdolena,  is  600  miles,  and  from  the  Pacific,  at  tha 
bay  of  Choco,  217  miles.     It  is  150  miles  from  the  navigable  wa- 
ters of  tlie  Meta,  a  branch  of  the  Oronoco,  and  60  miles  from  the 
port  of  Honda,  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Magdalena.     The 
citizens  of  Bogota  have  been  distinguished  for  their  patriotism 
duniig  the  long  struggle  of  the  revolution,  and  have  made  pre^t 
sacriHces  for  the  cause  of  liberty.     It  is  proposed  t 
seat  of  government  from  this  city  to  the  town  of  0< , 
new  city,  which  is  to  bear  the  name  of  Bolivar,  a(\er  Um 
of  the  nation,  shall  be  built  in  a  central  situation,  according 
ordinance  of  the  repubUc. 

The  city  of  Quito,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1534,  on  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  Indian  town,  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  9000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  lat.  Oo  13'  33''  N.  on  the  eastern 
aclivity  of  Pichinca,  a  lofty  eminence  of  the  western  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes,  about  130  miles  from  the  Pacific.  The  site  of  the 
town  is  very  uneven  and  irregular  ;  the  principal  square  is  spa- 
cious, and  has  an  elegant  fountain  in  the  centre.  The  four  streets 
on  each  side  of  tlie  square  are  straight,  broad,  and  handsome ; 
the  others  are  crooked,  and  so  rough  and  broken  as  to  be  impas- 
sable for  wheel  carriages.  The  houses  are  all  one  story  only, 
and  generally  have  balconies  toward  the  street.  The  public 
buildings  consist  of  a  cathedral,  town-house,  and  numerous 
churches  and  convents.  The  surrounding  country  is  rich,  beau- 
tiful, and  fertile,  in  the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  temperate 
and  torrid  zones.  The  cUmate  is  healthful  and  delightful.  The 
city  is  distinguished  for  its  nianufacturip.g  industry,  and  is  repre- 
•ented  to  be  the  most  populous  city  in  the  whole  territory  of  the 
republic  ;  its  population  being  usually  estimated  at  70,000.  In 
full  view  of  this  city  rise  some  of  the  most  lof\y  summits  of  the 
Andes,  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  and  frequently  emitting, 
with  awful  grandeur,  torrents  of  flames  and  clouds  of  smoke, 
from  their  bursting  volcanoes.  The  natural  port  of  Quito  is 
Guayaquil. 
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The  eiiy  of  Caraccas,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  captain-gen- 
eralcy  of  Veoeiyda,  and  the  present  teat  of  goTemmeiit  U*t  the 
department  of  TeMSvela,  was  (oundedin  1567;  and  is  iitoatcd  in 
lat.  lOO  3V  N.  in  the  bca  vated  valley  of  the  same  name, 

which  ejdends  twelve  nu.^  >  ..  ...i  cast  to  west,  at  the  height  of 
S6M  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  city  hes  in  a  delight- 
ful and  fertile  spot  in  the  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  cloud  capted 
Cielo,  one  of  the  summits  of  the  Atlantic  branch  of  the  Andes. 
Its  site  is  a  square  with  a  side  of  2000  paces,  and  its  surface 
eirery  where  uneven  and  irregular,  just  as  nature  formed  it  The 
houses  are  well  built,  some  of  brick,  but  the  greater  part  are  of 
flBasonry,  in  frame  work,  aAer  the  manner  of  the  Romans.  The 
elisMte  is  delightful.  This  city  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
cradle  of  the  revolution  in  South  America,  contained,  previous  to 
the  year  1811,  45,000  inhabitants.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  univer- 
sity, and  its  inhabitants  were  distinguished  for  their  intelligence 
and  patriotism. 

In  addition  to  the  calamities  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  in 
\v  city  has  had  its  full  share,  it  was  partly  destroyed  by 

«!  ,  idke  OB  the  26th  of  March,  1812  ;  many  of  its  houses 

and  churches  were  demolished,  and  more  than  10,000  inhabitants 
are  said  to  have  perished  beneath  the  ruins.  Since  the  expulsion 
of  the  Spanish  army,  and  the  resloratioD  of  tranquilUty,  Caraccas 
is  represented  to  be  again  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Its  popu- 
lation is  increasing,  its  commerce  and  industry  reviving,  and  many 
F-  '  ^~  nn  and  North  Americans  have  lately  emipratod  to  it. 
A  iierH,  is  the  celebrated  Joseph  Lancaster,  with  a  view 

•I  <iit  of  his  system  of  education.     The  sea- 

port  '  (  Guira,  one  of  the  most  thriving  and 

c'  1 1  towns  on  tlie  Atlantic  border.     The  distance  from 

<  to  La  Gnim  is  seven  miles  over  a  lofty  ridge. 

Til  •- cities  are  Popayan,  which  was  founded 

in  1 5:  it.  2o  50'  N.  on  the  east  side  of  a  moun- 

r>iti  ot  <  ..ii-i(l.ritblc  height,  called  M.  from  the  resemblance  it 

!      r^  t'.  thill  |.;tter.     The  streets  are  broad,  straight,  and  level ; 

are  built  of  unbunit  bricks,  and  some  of  them  are  two 

Ii.     \in  public  buildings  consist  of  a  cathedral,  three 

mI  two  nunneries.     The  population  is  estimated  by 

••"'». V  others  at  25,000.     The  Molino,  issuing 

from  t  runs  through  the  city.     The  Cauca  runs 

a^ ^  i^  wic  uorth ;  the  distance  from  Popayan  to  the 

I'  liles. 

«iu.iv.i(|iiii,  the  seaport  of  Quito,  is  situated  in  south  lat    ?^ 
12'  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  empties  into  the  ;: 
bay  of  Guayaquil.     The  city  stands  about  18  miles  up  the  nv^r, 
iiiid  contams  a  population  of  20,000  souls.      The  streets  are 
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broad  and  straight :  th<«  hou*M'*t  are  buUt  of  wood,  and  are  targe 
and  beautiful.     It  :  I  nnvaJ  station  of  the  republic  on 

the  Pacific,  nnd  <  usive  and  increasing  commeice. 

Gua  iod  its  political  condition,  by  the 

spoii;  .      .         i  most  without  a  stru^'trN,  its  rom- 

incrciai  prosperity  has  scarcely  been  internipted  by  t  of 

the  war.     It  may,  therefore,  be  ranked  among  th*-  i  ip« 

of  the  republic.  The  females  of  this  city  are  <li  nii-ii 
the  fairness  of  their  complexions,  and  the  social  cliiiracu  i  w.  i,,„ 
inhabitants  is  much  commended  by  strangers.  The  town  is  de- 
f ...  I  1  »..  .1  _ .,  'irta;  the  river  is  navi^ble  to  the  town  for  ves- 
ind  aflbrds  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast.  A 
1  ;•  '    '  ■    u  establish)  '       '        '       . 

Pill  I  t;int  comiii  I  the  Pacific, 

is  tt  th  Sea  ;  it  wu- 

is  M  18'^  on  a  bay  oi 

town  i£>  built  uu  a  rocky  p4U)insula,  and  is  fortifH-d. 
has  lost  much  of  its  commercial  prosperity ;  b'lt,  r 
enjoys  a  very  commanding  local  position.    1 
10,000;  a  considerable  portion  of  which  ar' 

ts  have  some  knowledge  of  the  Enirlish  language,  wluch 

:«>d  by  their  intercourse  with  the  island  of  Jamairn.     A 

good  road  to  Porto  Bello,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  of 

^lexico,  would  be  an  object  of  great  utility,  and  the  gr  .... . ..  -aid 

to  be  very  favourable  for  such  an  undertaking.  Porto  Bello,  in 
N.  lat.  9^^  33'  has  a  beautiful  local  and  commercial  situation. 
This  town  has  shared  the  same  fate  as  Panama,  and  has  greatly 
declined  from  its  former  prosiperity,  whilst  the  seat  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  galleons  ;  but  still  it  maintains  some  trade,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  increased  since  the  revolution.  The  confederate 
congress  was  held  at  this  place. 

Chagres,  a  town  situated  on  a  fine  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  pame  name,  44  miles  west  of  Porto  Bello,  enjoya 
some  cf"  The  most  important  commercial  city  on  the 

Atlantic  '.  is  Carthagena,  which  is  the  principal  naval  sta^ 

tjon  of  ti  * ,  on  the  Atlantic.     This  city  is  situated  in  N. 

lat   1(K  it  tho  distance  of  102  miles  west  of  the  rivei 

Magdolt  into  two  parts ;  the  <m!  so 

called,  <i        '  (ity  is  surrounded  by  iirh 

wall,  and  <iimani  is  built  in  a  semicircular  form ;  it  is  fori 
front  by  a  strong  w:ill  uuA  united  to  the  city  by  a  bridge  < 
ditch.     The  city  i  1  by  a  strong  fort  and  batterie- 

surrounding  hills.  .%'..■  ..to  town  is  the  lake  Tcsca,  whh  ..  .  - 
miles  in  circumferenrc,  and  communicates  with  the  city  and  the 
sea.  Til  '  •'  ('artha{rrr  -  "  '  in  extent  ;  *  -••  ipal 
entranr*'  i-d  bv  str  •  .-i.     Then  i  of 
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the  city  is  eitimntod  nt  1 6,000,  and  iu  commerce  is  con^'idorahle 
and  increaaiiig-  n  largely  <>'  T.i 

of  the  revoluti'  wo  long  an  •» 

oih  of  December,  i> 

.trfl  in   .1  body,  em  in 

;;ger  to  resist  the  suc- 
.  ^i■..:..^.     A  naval  school  has 
isjt^na. 
1  •>»  . ........... ..w  ...»vii,isonthr^M"-''-i""'»  •'^  "''Va 

f  Saiita  Martha,  a  consider:  ^n 

'  t»'d  with  tlie  Miiguaictia  .»>  iiii«  iior 

of  the  Magdatooa :   150  miles  far- 

thLT  cast  IS  Kiu  ilaciia,  wriich  is  also  a  place  of  considerabU 

trade. 

Maracaibo,  on  the  lake  or  gulf  cT  '  ''         -a 

r*on«:!fl*»rah!e  rornrnorrial  town,  tli«  ra 

;   but  It  18  now  ;  1- 

us  city,  by  its  ca  -i- 

vsith  the  interior,  posaoofloo  superior  commercial  ad- 

F>  lie  seaport  of  Valencia,  has  an  excellent  har- 

hoii-  tiHi  ations.  This  town  has  also  suffered  much 

war,  and  has  been  Considered  a  very  im- 
Tt  i^  the  last  in  the  whole  territor)'  of 
1  lists  wwe  expelled.     It  lies  in 

l.ii.  .w     ^^.    :\.  iJLii^i  tizy  |/^^|^u.ai.oa  was  estimated  at  7500  before 
the  war. 

Cumana  and  Barcelona  «re  the  principal  cities  on  the  eastern 

coast  of  the  republic.     The  former  lies  one  mile  south  of  the  gulf 

«     ('         <),  on  a  sandy  and  dry  soil,  in  lat.  lOO  37'  N.  and  was 

i  )20  ;  it  contained  before  the  revohition,  24,000  inhal>it- 

aiil,-*,  chiefly  Creoles,  who  were  inH  u'.  The 

rlimntp  is  warm,  but  healthful.      I  ma  was 

lunished  by  the  rev  liarcclona,  60 

I  111  Cumana,  was  fou I  htiDt  on  a  piaia 

on  the  led  bank  of  the  Nev«  1.  in  N. 

!af.  lO'^  10'.  Its  population,  \v  tionwas 

much  reduced.  Thirty  miles  K.  N.  E.  of  Cumana 

"  city  of  Cariaco,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 

u'es  its  waters  into  the  gulf  of  Cariaco. 

. »,  lUe  port  of  Caraccas,  is  at  present  next  to  Cartha- 

roost  important  seaport  on  the  Atlantic  border.     lu 

I'M  11  111  Ml  was  6000  before  the  revolution:  ^'  '  '"  <' n« 

IS  i)\i'T  ii  iiioiiotain  6095  feet  high,  and  is  \  o- 

lin^tiMU^  season.     Ti  An^jo-nira^ 

itmmmm  on  the  river  O;  th  a  popul*> 

Vol.  il.  % 
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tion  of  10,000  inhabitantu,  ia  situated  about  270  milM  trom  tlB 
mouth.  Angottuim  was  wrested  from  the  ro3raltili  in  1H17,  and 
was  for  severe!  jears  the  seat  of  tlic  Venezuelan  republic,  while 
most  of  the  country  was  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  From 
thiM  place  the  gallant  Bolivar  led  forth  the  little  army  of  his  own 
creation,  composed  of  foreigners  and  nativcM  hastily  collected  to- 
gether, and  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  New  Granada  with  as- 
tonishing celerity,  emancipated  that  fine  country  from  the  Spanish 
yoke,  laying  the  foundation  of  a  free,  independent,  and  powerful 
nation. 

Coro,  in  lat.  10©  8'  N.  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name,  stands  on  a  dry,  sandy  plain,  with  a  population  estimated 
at  10,000  before  the  revolution,  and  is  distant  from  Maracaibo 
165  miles  to  the  east.  The  province  of  Coro  belonging  to  the 
department  of  Zulia,  is  in  many  parts  arid  and  stcril. 

Among  the  numerous  interior  towns  that  abound  in  eveiy  sec- 
tion of  the  republic,  is  Valencia,  situated  on  a  beautiful  lake  of  the 
same  name.  This  place  was  at  one  [>eriod  the  scat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  Venezuelan  republic,  and  is  situated  24  miles  south 
of  Porto  Cavello,  and  90  miles  west  of  Caraccas.  Cucuta,  the 
town  where  the  constitution  was  formed,  is  situated  in  a  valley  of 
the  same  name,  about  300  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Bogota ;  near 
Cucuta  Ues  the  superb  valley  of  San  Crystobal.  Mompox,  a  mili- 
tar)'  position,  is  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Magdalena,  195  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  375  miles  from  Bogota.  The 
cities  of  Barillas,  Guanore,  Araure,  San  Carlos,  and  San  Fer- 
nando de  Apure,  are  situated  in  the  department  of  V^enezucla,  and 
wore  rapidly  advancing  previous  to  the  war,  which  visited  this  pro- 
vince with  the  full  measure  of  its  destructive  fury.  The  province 
of  Barinas,  which,  with  that  of  Caraccas,  forms  the  department 
of  Venezuela,  consists  entirely  of  plains  intersected  by  numerous 
rivers,  most  of  which  are  navigable,  and  descend  into  the  Apure, 
and  thus  communicate  with  the  Oronoco.  The  banks  of  these 
rivers  are  covered  with  noble  forests,  and  when  cleared,  the  soil 
produces  abundantly  cocoa,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  tobacco, 
maize,  rice,  and  other  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  sa- 
vannas support  innumerable  herds  of  cattle.  The  Cordillera  of 
Pamplona,  Merida,  and  Truxillo,  border  on  this  province  on  the 
west  and  north,  and  supply  it  with  wheat  and  every  other  produc- 
tion of  temperate  climates,  even  to  the  luxury  of  snow. 

The  city  of  Merida  was  founded  in  1593,  and  is  situated  in  a 
valley  9  miles  long,  in  lat  8o  lO'  N.  ;  its  population  was  11,500 
previous  to  the  revolution ;  it  is  240  miles  from  Maracaibo,  and 
420  S.  E.  from  Caraccas.  The  province  of  Merida,  now  belong- 
ing to  the  department  of  Zulia,  possesses  the  advantages  of  u 
delightful  chmate,  and  a  fertile,  though  mountainous  territory 
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WhtfU,  tobacco,  and  the  firuita  and  grains  of  temperate  climates, 
•re  rabed  abundantly  in  tbe  bigh  lands ;  while  tlie  low,  warm, 
valbes  produce  sugar-cane,  cocoa,  and  all  tropical  fruits  ;  coffee 
could  be  cultivated  to  great  advantage  on  the  mountains.  The 
citv  ofTniAillo  is  situated  in  lat  8^  4(K  N.  60  miles  from  3Icrida, 
pulation  of  7600.  Tbe  district  of  Truxillu  diffeni  little 
I  of  Mehda,  except  that  its  mountains  are  steeper,  and 
its  vaiiies  more  confined.  Barquisimeto  is  situated  in  lat.  9o  44^ 
N.  on  an  elevated  plain,  which  is  open  to  every  breeze :  it  has  a 
population  of  11,000 :  it  was  founded  in  1552,  and  in  450  miles 
N.  N.  E.  from  Bogota.  Tocuyo  Ues  45  miles  S.  W.  of  Barqui- 
•imeto,  in  lat.  90  35'  N.  in  a  valley  of  tho  same  name,  with  a 
population  estimated  at  10,000,  before  the  revolution.  There  are 
several  towns  near  the  southern  border  of  the  republic  :  among 
which  is  the  city  of  Cuenca,  with  a  population  of  20,000  in- 
habitants. 

The  island  of  Margaritta,  which  belongs  to  the  department  ol 
Oronoco,  is  situated  24  miles  north  of  the  peninsula  of  Araya,  in 
Cumana.  The  island  consists  of  two  peninsulas  connected  by  a 
narrow  isthmus,  and  lies  between  lat  IQo  5(y  and  Uo  10^  N. 
The  surface  of  the  island  is  uneven,  consisting  of  hills  and  dales. 
The  sotl  is  sandy,  producing  cotton,  sugar,  and  other  tropical 
productions.  Tbe  capital  of  the  island  is  Assumption,  situated 
nefir  its  centre.  There  are  several  other  villages  in  the  valhes. 
I  r-ipal  port  is  Bampater,  which  is  fortified.     The  popula- 

i  lis  island  is  estimated  at  20,000  inhabitants,  who  are  dis- 

Imguished  for  their  bravery  and  \>  particularly  for  tlicir 

gallant  deeds  in  the  month  of  N()\  ISI6,  when  every  citi- 

zen became  a  soldier,  and  with  desperate  bravery,  defeated,  in  ten 
pitched  battles,  the  formidable  h<wt<  ..f  .niwr.!  Morillo;  and 
also,  for  the  memorable  defence  m  lowing  year, 

wben  3500  Spanish  troops,  undti  i..<.  r>.x..,v,  ^.....iiumder,  were 
forced  to  retire  in  disgrace,  with  the  loss  of  1000  men. 

yiinea, — The  gold,  which  has  heretofore  been  obtained  in  Co- 
fombia,  has  been  found  mingled  with  the  soil,  near  the  suHace, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  rep  Ttds  service 

was  formerly  performed  by  negr<  x.t  h<Mir  the 

cold  air  of  the  miaea  in  Mexico,  but  ixxc  more  :  In- 

dians to  perform  labour  in  tbe  field.     The  metul  .ud 

in  some  districts  in  large  grains,  particularly  near  i'ainplona, 
where  sinf^c  labotireni  have  collected  in  one  dnv,  the  valuo  of 
750  dolla  issoffinegoldwasfound  of  I  re 

than  30O0  Ahleh  was  sent  to  Spain  l)v  tlh  ' .   Id 

is  very  g«-  the  town  ud 

in  th»' "H!  .  ..  ..uin  tho  deci..... .,.,  ,..^. ...ces 

of  A I  hoco,  now  included  in  the  depaitmsnu  of  Cub* 
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daMunnrca  and  Cauca,  wbero  f?old,  silver,  and  platiiia  aboiUMl,  art 

th«mostdiKtiri;rni-]i*-<l  fur  tiirir  niiiurril  wealth.  Hold  is  noi  only 
found  mixed  uitii  ili*  m>iI,  \\\ui  n  ha-  1x360 wadied  down  from  the 
decUvities  of  niountaitiH,  but  ulso  in  Uie  beda  of  rivers  :  emerald* 
are  Ukewiae  found  in  the  beds  of  riven,  particularly  in  a  sntall 
atream,  about  aizty  miles  from  Bogota,  where  abnoat  erery  Htone 
containa  an  emerald.  There  are  unworked  minea  of  aUver  in 
Mariquita,  and  probably  undiucoverod  mines  in  various  parts  of 
Colombia,  as  the  mines  here  have  been  an  object  of  less  atten- 
tion than  in  Mexico  or  Peru;  and  for  the  want  of  capital  and  ma^ 
chinery,  have  not  been  worked  to  the  same  extent.  But  little  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  mining  in  Colombia,  compared  with  the 
attention  given  to  it  in  Mexico  and  Peru ;  and  it  has  generally 
been  supposed  that  the  precious  metals  were  loss  abundant  in  the 
former,  than  in  tho  latter  countries  ;  but  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  late  Manuel  Torres,  Cfinr^«)  des  AHUirs  from  Colombi»^te 
the  United  States,  the  precious  mct.Us  in  Colomhiaare  not  inferi- 
or to  those  of  Mexico  or  Peru,  witli  t)ic  advantage  of  their  dis- 
covery being  more  easy  and  less  expensive.*  Since  the  curo- 
roencrmont  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  product  of  the  minea 
in  til'  tnts  now  composing  the  Colombian  republic,  have 

been  •»)  dollars.     The  revolution  caimot  fail  of  having  a 

most  tavourable  influence  on  the  mining  operations,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  foreigners  and  foreign  capital,  the  reduction  of  the  du- 
ties, and  the  patronage  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  government 
When  adequate  machinery  and  scientific  skill  are  applied  to  the 
mining  operations  in  Colombia,  the  immense  treasures  which 
now  lie  bedded  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  will  be  developed,  and 

5 rove  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  and  of  national  prosperity, 
lints  are  established  at  Popayan  and  Bogota,  where  the  gold 
and  silver  is  coined.  Formerly  a  considerable  part  of  the  gold 
was  not  coined  in  the  country,  but  was  smuggled  into  the  Weal 
Indies. 

On  the  coast  between  Rio  Hacha  and  Maracaibo,  is  a  pearl 
fishery,  carried  on  by  the  fndios  BravoSy  or  wild  tribes  who  in- 
habit the  country ;  but  the  profits  of  the  fisliery,  probably,  are 
chiefly  reahzed  by  their  more  civilized  neighbours,  who  trade  with 
tliem.  The  pearls  are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  east  By 
a  decree  of  congreas  in  August,  1823,  all  the  pearl  fisheries  of 
Colombia  were  granted  to  a  company  on  certain  conditions. 

Roadi  and  mUmtU  eomtmtmcations. — Colombia,  like  every 
part  of  what  was  ibrwetly  Spanish  America,  is  deplorably  den- 
cient  in  these  advantages.  This  country  is  not  like  Mexk;o,  des- 
titute, in  a  great  measure,  of  internal  water  communications  ;  its 
natural  advantagea  are  almost  unrivalled  ;  but  from  the  want  of 
*  0ae  Uilsltar  to  ths  Sseietary  of  State,  Nov.  30th,  1821 
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nechanic  arts,  and  of  scicDce,  the  country  has  not  yet  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  theia.  The  Oronoco,  the  Magdalena,  the  lake 
BiaFBcaibOy  and  the  rirer  Zuha  which  empties  into  it,  particularly 
■^Mii  reaouroesfor  extensive  lines  of  internal  navigation,  u  i 
oolf  need  to  be  improved.  The  Oronoco,  by  means  of  its  1  j- 
bnoches,  the  Apure  and  the  Meta,  opens  a  •  uith 

the  whole  level  country,  to  within  id>out  150  r  '  \- 

teudbg  more  than  600  into  the  interior.     Fro 
Kagdalena  to  Honda,  the  head  of  boat  nav.^a.  J 

miwm,  the  ciment  is  very  rapid.     I'hc  internal  na\  rude 

end  aoamproved,  consisting  of  canoes  poled  up  auu  u<j»ti  the 
rifera  by  the  bogas  or  boatmen,  of  whicli  there  is  a  great  number 
en  all  the  navigable  streams.  It  is  said  tliat  there  are  ten  thou- 
■and  of  this  class  of  men  on  the  Mugdalonn  ;  tlieir  principal  resi- 
dence is  at  Mompox.  From  ihc  rapidity  of  the  current  of  tlie 
Migdalena,  thirty  miles  a  day  is  reckoned  a  good  day's  journey 
in  ascending  ;  and  from  tlie  various  delays  which  usually  occur, 
the  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Honda  is  seldom  per- 
formed in  less  than  thirty  days,  and  captain  Cochrane,  who  lately 
ascended  thi«»  river,  was  forty-six.  The  lake  Maracaibo  is  the 
nv  \vater  in  the  world,  extending  150  miles 

iiii  the  river  ZuHa,  its  principal  tributary 

water,  •  iges  for  ii*  vigation. 

In  t  it,  when  "  icrable  streams 

has  w{  tton  in  river  and  coast  navigation,  and 

under  t  •;  and  enlightened  government,  it  can- 

not be  imple  and  rude  navigation  of  some  of 

the  nob.^. . ...  ...^   vorld,  will  soon  be  supers*"''-!  l>v  <u.u,r^ 

boats :  or,  if  there  should  be  found  any  difficulty 

these,  by  sot"-  ^'^  -  r  improved  plan  of  internal  navij^.m.M,.      i  ,,e 

eonereaa  ha  d  their  attention  to  this  object,  and  at  their 

n,  in  i-»22,  gr.uiled  patent«i,  on  certain  conditions,  to  James 

•on  and  John   Elbcrs,  for  the  privilege  of  ninning  steam 

'^  >*I  Uie  Magdalena.     Steam  navigation 

trodurfid  into  Colombia;  in  the  fall  of 

I-  -at  ixuuic  '  Massage  up  the  Ma|!  > 

II  the  many  •  s  attending  the  first 

the  |MMMge  was  unex|>e'  racted  to  eighty  days.     Tius 

experiment  not  only  led  t«>  ilge  of  thr  river,  but  siiggotit- 

ed  several  improvomaiita,  ao  that  it  was  <  tiie aecond  trip, 

which  was  commenced  the  last  of  Novell  uld  beniade  in 

tliirty  days.    Several  steam  boats,  one  named  Bolivar,  deaigned 

for  internal  navigation  in  Colombia,  have  been  built  in  the  United 

States.     Perhaps  no  '  ^  better  accommodated  witli  great 

natural  canals,  than  <  ■  *ho  Oronoco  and  its  branches, 

kke  Maracaibo,  the  /  and  its  other  tributaries,  to- 

VoT.II  *:• 
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getKBr  with  the  Ma<;(ialrrm,  tlie  Cauca,  and  flic  Afr&to.  a/Tord  cs 
extent  (>  i  nnrivallod.     'I  note 

interior  v;..:_..   ^wi  l-.  u.-icascd  a  hundm: ^  :...  i'«'-- 

tioo  of  ileaiii  nsTigation ;  and  probably  the  tune  is  not  fn '. 
wImd  there  wiD  be  at  many  steam  ves«eb  on  these  grca;  ....<u... 
cainalt,  u  there  are  now  on  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Missouri. 

In  respect  to  roads,  they  are  scarcely  known  in  Colombia. 
Throughout  the  whole  rcpubUc  there  is  not  a  road  passable  for 
any  considerable  distance  with  wheel  carriages,  nor  scarcely  for 
mules,  without  exposure  of  hfe  or  limbs.    Trav» '  ]  r 

tation  of  every  kind  by  land  is  done  by  mules  : 
consequently,  tedious  and  expensive  ;  so  that 
of  the  interior  will  not  bear  tmn<tportation  to  tii 
expense  of  carnage,  on  the  more  hoavy  and  bulky  art»«  i. 
portation,  raises  them  to  a  high  price  in  the  rntrrinr.     ^^ 
opaniards  possessed  Porto  Cavello,  the  cocoa, 
raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Vaic  ncia,  would  scarce  I; 
of  transportation  to  Caraccas.     The  want  of  good  intei 
munications  is  most  seriously  felt  in  Colombia,  and  gr«       , 
prenes  the  agricultural  interests  in  the  interior.     These  disad- 
vantages will  probably  soon  be  partially  overcome,  by  improving 
the  navigation  of  rivers,  and  opening  turnpike  or  artificial  roads. 

Government. — The  natural,  but  mistaken  apprehension  of  a 
union  among  states  similarly  situated,  and  having  a  common  in- 
terest, of  which  history  affords  so  many  examples,  has  been  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  Colombia.  When  the  country  threw  off  the 
Spanish  yoke,  not  only  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  which  had 
been  separate  governments,  but  many  of  the  provinces  of  each, 
formed  juntas  for  themselves,  declared  their  indep' 
raised  militnry  forces  to  maintain  it,  not  only  again>t 
of  ^  ♦  that  of  the  general  governments  estal  the 

rev-  i- claiming  junsdiction  over  them.     In  nn- 

da,  the  congress,  composed  of  deputies  from  a  nmnbur  ui 
vinces,  was  obliged  to  make  war  upon  the  provinces  of  ( 
marca  and  Carthogena,  to  force  them  into  a  union,  or  to  coniptl 
obedience  to  its  decrees.     Although  these  contentions  disnaniM  d 
and  greatly  injured  the  provinces,  yet  it  is  notimprol 

exjufonr-o  r>f  somany  independent  governments,  was,  u..  ;..*     

«er\  II  the  prosectition  of  the  war.     Hostilities  were  car- 

ried yjii  li  V  iiie  ffeneral  governments  of  Venezuela  and  New  Gra- 
ilada,  and  also  by  the  governments  of  many  of  the  provinces  at 
the  same  time,  ia  conjunction  or  separately,  and  sometimes  in 
the  latter  mode,  wnen  they  were  at  war  with  each  other.  When 
the  patriots  were  overcome  in  one  province,  they  kept  up  resist- 
ttice  in  anofiaer  ;  and  when  the  armies  of  the  congress  wore  dc- 
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Mfntf  tad  the  fovwrnapt  itaelf  o\  erthroi%ii ;  still  the  provin- 
dB  jdntef  woou  keep  afife  Ibt  f pint  of  resistance.  V^lieii  the 
cause  was  prostrated  in  TenezaeJa,  it  was  maintained  in  New 
Granada,  and  the  former  again  liberated  by  troops,  furnished  by 
the  latter.  The  ftfiitanre  of  so  many  indepeodent  separate  £0* 
▼emments,  all  of  whom  were  engaged  in  canying  on  the  war,  Ss- 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  Spaniiih  chiefs,  and  greatly  embarrass- 
ed their  operations  ;  but  on  tlie  other  band,  it  prevented  the  coo- 
ceutration  of  power,  and  tlie  establishment  of  an  eneigetic  and  ef* 
.ficieot  goYernmeiit,  as  well  as  occaaioned  ahnort  constant  ( " 


It  required,  howerer,  a  leog  course  of  fatal  experience  to  over- 
come the  apprehensioiia  and  prejudices  which  existed  against  a 
consolidated  government,  embracing  ail  the  provinces  composing 
the  present  territory  of  Colombia  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  could 
not  have  been  effected,  at  least  in  a  peaceable  maii!  pt 

for  the  great  influence  of  Bolivar.    The  government  est  i  in 

V.  1.  zuela,  in  1811,  was  a  confederacy  similar  to  thai  of  the 
I  lilted  States,  and  at  that  time,  and  long  after,  was  almost  uni- 
versally popular,  both  in  Venezuela  and  New  Granada.  General 
Mimnda,  by  favouring  a  more  concentrated  and  energetic  govem- 
t,  gave  ^eat  offence,  and  occasioned  himself  to  be  viewed 
v;.Ui  suspiaon.  The  province,  (now  department)  of  Cundani- 
marra,  in  1814,  could  not  be  induced  to  unite,  under  the  most  ur- 

'"  •  *  -- *'  *'     other  provinces,  with  which  it  had 

t  tlie  eiiipioyment  of  troops,  and  the 

iiogoi-i,  lis  casual,  only,  could  compel  it  to  join  the 

uon.     When  tliese  circumstances  are  considered,  it  ia 

^  It  :'  '  tion,  in  the  public  mind,  must  have  been 

i  led  to  the  union  of  Venezuela  and  New 

idu,  un  event  iioi  apparently  even  thought  of  at  the  time  of 

I  w(3  have  been  speaking  ;  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  ^o> 

which  is  not  a  confederacy  of  provinces,  bi*  iro 

ion  of  them  into  one  state,  with  a  unity  ot  y. 

-e  events  took  place  in  December,  1819,  when,  af- 

I  I  ow  of  the  royal  power,  by  the  great  victory  of  13 oy- 

aca,  a  congress  was  convened  at  Angostura.     Bolivar  dehvered 

to  the  congress  an  elaborate  speech,  in  which  he  showed  that  ho 

bad  studied  profoundly  tlie  principles  of  government,  their  forms, 

*"'  •^""'  "-'nt.     The  object  of  tliis  speech  was  to  produce  a  con- 

inportance  of  a  union  of  Venezuela  and  New  Gra- 

iiiiua,  uiiii  tiiu  t'stablishment  of  an  efficient  government.     On  the 

17th  of  the  month,  a  fundamental  law  waa  passed,  which  united, 

in  one  state,  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  to  be  called  the  Re- 

jfublic  of  Colombia,    This  was  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a 

committee  to  prepare  a  coQttitution ;  and  one  having  been  report- 
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ed,  it  wan  r.AnMderp«1  nnri  nrloptrrl  by  the  geneiml  con|p«M 
bl©d»tCucutaontho30lhofAugiiiit,  1821,  «nHhn   -----     V 
inopermtion,  although  thu  gov(>mmcnt  waa  not  > 
lor  tome  tiroe.*  ItBstrengtii  and  merits  have  innw  mr  w»\  oi  hc 
T«n]  jrear'a  trial,  during  which,  the  ffOTeniincnt  founded  on  it,  has 
been  administered  with  regularity,  nrmneas,  and  succeaa. 

The  principles  of  this  constitution  are  those  of  a  representatnre 
democracy  or  repuhlic,  but  not  on  the  federative  plan.  One  an- 
preme  national  legislature  is  recognized,  but  no  subordinate  ones. 
There  is  a  complete  unity  of  authority,  or  government ; 
quently,  in  this  iniportont  particular,  the  system 
from  that  of  the  United  States.  The  departments  are  only  tfaie 
civil  divisions  of  the  state,  and  do  not  possess  any  subordinate 
powers  of  government,  not  so  much  as  the  town  corporations  in 
New  England.  They  arc  under  the  immediate  direction  of  an 
Intendant,  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  republic  ;  and  the 
provinces,  or  subdivisions  of  the  departments,  are  under  a  govern- 
or, also  appointed  by  the  president. 

In  another  important  principle  their  constitution  differs  from 
ours  ;  the  right  of  suffrage,  which  is  not  exercised  directly^  but 
indirectly^  as  was  done  in  France.  The  people,  or  such  as  are 
qualified  to  vote,  (and  for  this  purpose  a  small  amount  of  property 
is  necessary,  or  the  exercise  of  some  trade  or  profession)  vote  for 
electors,  of  which  there  are  ten  for  every  representative,  and  these 
electors  choose  the  president  and  vice-president ;  and  also  the 
senators  and  representatives  to  congress.  One  representative  is 
chosen  for  every  30,000  of  the  population  ;  and  when  the  frac- 
tion, in  any  province,  is  more  tlian  one  half  that  number,  it  is  en- 
titled to  another.  Each  department  is  entitled  to  four  senators, 
two  of  which  are  chosen  every  fotir  years.  The  representatives 
are  chosen  for  four  years,  and  the  senators  for  eight ;  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  for  four,  the  former  being  eligible  only 
two  terms  in  succession. 

The  elections  of  the  people  are  held  once  in  four  years  in  the 
parishes,  at  which  each  qualified  voter  gives  his  suffrage  for  the 
number  of  electors  to  which  the  province  is  entitled.  The  elect- 
ors meet  in  the  capital  of  their  respective  provinces  once  in  four 
years,  and  choose  all  the  important  officers  of  the  government ; 
representatives,  senators,  president,  and  vice-president.  The 
votes  of  the  electors  are  returned  to  congress,  where  they  are 
canvassed,  and  the  vahdity  of  the  election  decided.  The  pn^'si- 
dent  and  vice-president  are  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of 
tlie  electers  in  all  the  provinces ;  but  whether  the  senators  are 

*  When  MonUe0  invsded  Mararaibo,  the  constitution  wn«  KU«p«nd- 
«d  in  that  and  «oine  of  the  adjoining  province* ;  and  during  fii«  w.ir  m 
Quito,  the  onstitution  was  saspeoded  in  the  southern  prov 
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like  the  executive,  by  the  whole  l>ody  of  electors,  or  by 
the  electors  of  their  respective  departments,  we  cannot  determine 
from  any  intelligence  we  have  obtained.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  llicj  are  cliosen  by  tlie  electors  of  tbeir  lespective  de- 


The  condHkm  of  Coloinbia  is  entirdt^  difierant  ftom  the  United 
States,  or  what  it  was  when  our  cuWitHirtoo  iraa  adopted.    Just 


•meiged  from  the  moat  degrading  and  eyeteMiTe  colonian  despo- 
tiam,  the  people  at  hurge  are  not  suffideotty  enlightened,  or  in  any 
way  prepared  for  a  gofemment  founded  on  the  principles  of  thiU 
of  the  United  States,  where  so  much  power  is  reposed  m  the  hands 
of  the  people.     It  will  take  time  to  overcome  habim,  the  effects 


of  forme  of  government,  and  modes  of  thinking,  which  ore  the 
bitter  fruits  o7  a  jealous  and  gloomy  despotism.     The  constitu* 
tion,  however,  possesses  many  just  and  noble  principles,  consti> 
tilling  the  great  landmarks  of  Ubcrty,  which  evince  the  hbcral  spi- 
rit that  actuated  its  framers.     It  recognises  the  freedom  of  the 
press  ;  the  trial  by  jury  ;  it  abolishes  hereditary  rank  and  mono- 
polies ;  prohibits  all  arrests  not  authorized  by  law,  and  ail  extra- 
orfUnary  tribunals  and  commissions,  and  declares  the  inviolability 
'•■  houses  and  papers  of  indtviduaht ;  the  uidependence  of  the 
ti ;  the  sovereigotv  of  the  people  ;  the  responsibility  of  ma- 
and  the  equality  of  rights. 

iiciary  and  administration  of  justice  are  imperfect  from 
itluencc  of  Spanish  laws,  ordinancee,  and  juridical  regula- 
Th'irrivil  and  criminal  codes  are  obIt  a  collection  of 
\vs  of  Castile,  laws  of  the  UMliesy  compila- 
•  rees,  and  cok>nial  regulations,  abounding  m 
and  only  calculated  to  vex'  the  suitor  with  the 
_  .    iUid  the  laws  expense,  and  to  enrich  the  kwyer. 

The  govcrimient,  fully  sensible  of  the  defects  of  this  sjrstero,  is 
attempting  to  remedy  the  evil  as  fast  as  it  can  judiciously  be  done ; 
it  has  established  the  trial  by  jury  in  cases  of  hbels,  and  declared 
m  favour  of  introducing  it  generally.  But  tlie  long  established 
hahiu,  prejudices,  and  imgeo  of  the  people,  oppoee  Mfious  ob- 
stacles. 

Two  laws,  which  have  been  odopted  by  the  congress,  deeerre 
paiticaiar  notice,  and  the  highest  commendation;  the  one  re- 
lating to  slaveiy,  and  the  other  to  education  ;  botli  of  which  will 
be  mow  pwyriy  roMidewid  under  djftium  heads.  Indeed,  the 
laws  gaoMiSfwUebbafe  been  adopted,  appear  to  be  by  the  pre- 
aent  gmremment,  fomdad  on  just  principles  and  an  iwilightnnril 
policy, calculated  to  pninMdate  and  strengthen  the  govenMiieBt,t» 
pnNDote  the  hwipineaa  of  the  people,  and  the  power  and  prosperi- 
ty of  the  repmc 

CoRMifiTc,  siM0^Knit*ci,  ofiii  rtrfiNif.— *>The  pripcyil  aitiolea 
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of  CokMnbtu)  commerce,  are  cocoa,  coffise,  chocolat. 

digo,  migar,  hides,  cattle,  tobacco,  dye-woods,  medicim.  <iiii^-, 

and  the  precious  metals,  gold,  silver,  aiid  platba.     The  foreiKn 

commerce  is  carried  on  principally  witli  Great  Bri*-  - '   ' 

United  States :  from  tho  fomicr,  Colombia  receives  i 
oC  various  descriptions,  and  niili*  *  tcbj  with  8ni{)s  lur  n(  r 

navy;  and  from  tlie  latter,  flour,  i  rod  goods,  military  and 

naval  stores,  military  and  comineiLiai  vesseli*  of  v  < 
A  OODsiderablo  trade  i.s  carried  on  with  the  Antillen,  < 
islands,  which  have  always  been  principal' 
and  horses  from  this  cotmtry.     Tho  war  < 

ever,  has  made  such  d I  itly 

to  diminish  tliis  trade.   <  r  ce, 

are  mahogany,  and  oUier  woods  of  tip  <  juisitc  beauty  and 

durability  for  cabinet  work,  and  otlier  i  ,  1  m  dying ;  plants, 
bees  wax,  honey,  and  cochineal.  The  conmiercial  resources  of 
the  country  are  scarcely  yet  touched.  No  portion  of  the  world 
possesses  a  more  commanding  geographical  position,  more  valua- 
ble maritime  advantages  for  commerce,  than  Colombia  ;  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  American  continent,  washed  by  two  oceans, 
possessing  an  extensive  maritime  coast  on  both,  and  penetrated  by 
noble  rivers  affbrding  extensive  lines  of  navigation.  Its  Atlantic 
coast  is  in  the  immediate  neiglibourhood  of  the  West  Indies,  and  it 
is  centrally  and  favourably  situated  for  commerce  with  Kuropc, 
the  United  States,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Atlantic 
countries  of  South  America ;  whilst  its  Pacific  coast  opens  to  the 
republic  the  commerce  of  the  south  sea  and  the  whale  tisheries. 
Btit  jrrcat  as  are  the  geographical  facilities  and  advantajrrs  of  Co- 
»r  commerce,  tliey  do  not  surpass  re- 

Situated  under  the  line,  and  emlu  the 

soil,  and  the  productions  of  the  three  zones  ;  rich  m  muicral  irea- 
Bures,  in  boundless  forests  of  valuable  woods,  comprising  immense 
aavaonas,  whose  spontaneous  and  perpetual  verdure,  sustains  al- 
most without  the  care,  and  entirely  witliout  the  expense  of  man, 
vast  herds  of  cattle.  No  country  possesses  more  extensive  and 
diversified  natural  resources  of  wealth  and  of  commerce.  In- 
dustry, art,  and  capital  only  are  wanted,  under  the  protection  and 
encouragement  of  a  free  and  enlightened  government,  to  develope 
these  exhausUess  treasures.  In  a  country  possessing  such  vast 
resources,  when  peopled,  th<  of  agriculture,  of  tlie  minos, 

and  of  the  forests,  mu^t  roii  wealtli,  and  tho  8onrr<>«  of 

•iierce.     T'  itiou  of  mdustry  to  thes*  will 

•    I  the  comiii  ality  of  the  country,  in  a  s- 

pondinc  with  the  increji-ie  of  labour ;  and  this  will  li' 
mulated  by  a  free  and  stable  government,  by  the  mult. 
population,  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  and  the  introduriion  of 
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eapital.  Wim  kws  and  a  jucbcioiui  tariff  mutt  hftfe  grett  influ- 
enee  on  the  fwwwtiil  yunm^'Ay  of  Colombia.  In  a  new  coun- 
trj,  so  thinly  irtiihiteiii  imI  pniiwiiing  ■neh  piboimded  natural 
weehh,  requiring  deTekpeoMaly  wko  emi  doobt  that  freedom  of 
cetaeic^,  with  all  aHMW,  m  the  meet  eotrect  poEcy,  and  will 
beet  ndnmee  the  proeperity  ef  te  eemrtrjrt 

The  penuekMia  cooeequeaeee  of  the  raetricted  and  monopoli- 
BBg  Bjatem  of  Spain,  it  might  ha^e  been  aoppoeed,  would  have 
indoeed  the  pieeent  govemment,  immediately,  to  secure  to  the 
covilrf  one  of  the  most  important  advantages  of  their  indr- 
pendence,  fteedora  of  commerce,  and  to  open  their  ports  to 
all  the  world.  But  long  eetabliihed  ragnietioiie,  although  founded 
in  despotism  and  ignorance,  are  not  easily  given  up  ;  and  hence 
it  is  mat  despotism  is  felt  long  after  the  power  which  sustained 
.  it,  is  overthrown.  In  the  year  1823,  during  the  recess  of  con- 
gress, the  vice-president  of  Colombia,  administering  the  govern- 
ment, promulgated  a  decree,  prohibiting  foreigners  trading  in  the 
cooMiy,  on  meir  own  account,  and  requiring  that  they  should 
consicn  theineulnjs  to  tHe  natives.  This  injudicious  and  il- 
Kbenu  lumsuifi,  which  savoured  much  of  tlie  jealous  and  mono- 
of  Spain,  could  not  l>e  enforced,  and  the  coQgress 


the  wiadom  not  to  pass  it  into  a  kiw.    Tobacco  has  beea  pro- 


bMled  from  bemg  imported  into  the  coualiy;  likewise 
of  foreign  spirits,  to  eocoorace  the  nMmfretore  of 
bmdy,  called  mgmmdimte.  Every  species  of  Spanish  produce 
and  nMumifintnre  introdDced  into  the  eountrf  is  forfeited  by  the 
laws  of  the  repoblio.  This,  however,  is  not  so  much  aeon 
dal,  as  a  political  metture,  it  being  intended  to  distress  iSi  : : 
but  it  must  also  occasion  some  inconveneace  to  Colombia,  and 
particularly  prove  injurious  to  the  trade  of  Yetteiuela  in  cocoa,  of 
which  article  Spain  is  the  principal  consumer.  Of  the  poUcy  of 
theee,  or  any  other  particular  prohibitions  or  reetrictions,  we  have 
■ot  the  means  of  deciding ;  but  it  is  evident,  that,  for  a  contide- 
lible  p"-- "'  'ho  commerce  of  Colombia  must  consist  of  an  ex- 
cheng*  reduce  of  her  exuberant  soil,  of  her  ndnes,  and  of 

her  Ibresis,  lor  themam&ctores of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

market  for  the  BMDufactiires 


coQBtiy  will  ei^  the  principal  part  of  the  Co- 
;  ahhoogh  the  eiiterpiec  of  our  citinens  will, 
m  to  perticipete  in  its  benefit  The  amount  of  Euro- 
MM  goedi,  impoiled  iato  New  Gnnada,  previous  to  1810,  was 
M<W,OOOdaltltaiHma]]y:  and  the  exports  1,500,000,  exclwive 
•f  the  preeioM  metnis ;  and  the  cast  and  ingots  of  gold  expoHed, 
Mt,6A0,000Mbl«. 

The  manafcrttnras  of  the  repubUc  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
•ovtbem  departments.     Previous  to  the  year  ISIO,  their  amual 
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eomputod  to  bo  5,000,000  of  dollan.  A  graft!  exteniion 
of  tfate  bnnich  M  mdiittry  caimot  be  expected  in  a  country  abound- 
hif  in  raeb  immenM  agriculUira]  reaoureee,  capable  of  affording 
an  eactenaiTe  and  protoUe  oonunefce  witb  oioeC  of  the  worl£ 


The  mechanic  arts  must  be  fleneraUpr  ettabliahed,  and  advanced 
to  a  state  of  considerable  peifection  m  any  country,  before  manu- 
factures, except  a  few  of  the  coarser  kind,  can  be  introduced. 
This  has  not  been  done  in  Colombia  ;  and  where  there  is  a  great 
want  of  artisans,  of  ahnost  every  dencription,  such  as  carpenters, 
joiners,  ship  builders,  masons,  blacksmithH,  tanners,  shoemakers, 
saddlers,  and  cabinet  makers,  it  will  hardly  be  expected  that  manu- 
factures will  be  introduced  to  any  extent.  Furniture  is  imported 
in  all  the  sea  ports,  from  Jamaica,  Curacoa,  and  the  United  States ; 
but  this  article  is  too  bulky  to  be  conveyed  into  the  interior,  with 
the  imperfect  communication  which  exists. 

The  sources  of  revenue  of  the  republic  are  direct  and  indirect 
taxes;  but  the  custom-house  duties  const  it  '  ir,  the  most 

certain  and  important  source,  which  is  <  >    increasing, 

whilst  many  of  the  ancient  sources  of  retcnm-  hav>  l>cen  abolish- 
ed. The  duties  received  at  La  Guira  sometimes  amount  to  60,000 
dollars  per  month.  There  are  some  of  the  old  monopoUes  con- 
tinued, as  well  as  duties  on  salt.  The  produce  of  the  mint,  includ- 
ing the  expenses  of  coinage,  amounts  to  about  2,000,000  of  dol- 
lars annually.  The  national  debt  is  principally  due  to  foreigners, 
and  is  not  so  great  as  might  be  expected,  considering  the  charac- 
ter and  duration  of  the  war,  in  which  the  republic  has  been  en- 
gaged. In  1822,  the  republic  borrowed  of  Messrs.  Herring, 
Graham  &  Powles,  2,000,000  sterling,  and  in  1824,  a  further  loan 
was  obtained  in  London  of  4,750,000  ;  so  that  her  whole  foreign 
debt  is  30,000,000  dollars  ;  besides  which,  she  owes  a  domestic 
debt,  probably  of  no  great  amount.  This  sum  must  be  regarded 
as  small,  when  we  consider  the  long  and  destructive  war  which 
the  country  has  sustained  ;  and  although  considerable,  it  can  form 
no  obstacle  to  the  national  prosperity,  as  the  ability  of  the  repub- 
lic to  meet  it  will  be  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing.  The  re- 
venue of  New  Granada,  previous  to  1810,  amounted  to  3,200,000 
dollars.  Among  the  sources  of  this  revenue,  was  the  royal  right 
of  a  fifth  of  the  gold  obtained  from  the  mines,  the  tribute  or  capi- 
tation tax  paid  by  the  Indians  ;  the  bulls  of  cnisade  ;  the  alcabala, 
or  duties  paid  on  the  sale  of  every  article  of  consumption,  and  par- 
tially the  monopoly  of  tobacco,  which  are  now  abolished.  The 
revenue  of  Venezuela,  at  the  same  time,  was  2,126,000  dollars. 

The  revolutionary  war,  the  aboUtion  of  many  of  the  old  bran- 
ches of  revenue ;  the  entire  change  which  has  tiUcen  place  in  the 
political  and  financial  condition  of  the  country,  together  with  the 
increase  of  expenditure,  occasioned  by  the  war,  hare 
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like  state  of  the  finuoe  napiniiiiiing,  and  stamped  the  system  as 
nnperfect,  and  olmously  undigested.  In  1823,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  levy  a  direct  contribution,  in  the  form  of  income  tax, 
which  cooupkBtsiy  &iled,  in  conseqoenoe  (according  to  the  report 
of  the  Dunistar  of  finance)  of  the  difficulty  of  obtamins  a  fair  aa- 
jfuwHiwiit.  The  amoonl  oif  gold  and  silver  coined  for  the  govern- 
meat  is  estimated  at  2,000,000  of  dollars ;  but  the  expenses  at- 
tending which,  are  computed  at  1,300,000  dollars.  The  revenue 
from  Sie  salt  works  is  about  100,000  dollars,  equal  to  its  former 
amount ;  but  the  tobacco  monopoly  is  unproductive.  The  im- 
postSfOr  duties  on  goods  imported,  is  the  main  branch  of  revenue ; 
but  at  present,  fitf  from  being  suiBcient  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  government  The  revenue,  iiowever,  from  this  source,  must 
iaeiease  with  great  rapidity,  with  the  increase  of  populatiou,  the 
developement  of  the  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  of  tde  coun- 
try, and  the  extension  and  pro^sperity  of  the  commerce  of  the  re- 
pubhc ;  so  that,  at  no  distant  period,  it  may  sufiico  for  the  entire 
demands  of  the  government 

.?— '"  nary,  ajui  milikiry  resources. — The  army  of  the  republic 
I-  spectable,  both  for  size  and  character.     In  addition  to 

the  gnrnHuiui,  which  are  maintained  in  the  fortified  towns,  an  effi- 
cient coips  is  reserved  in  each  department,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fence. In  1823,  provision  was  made  for  raising  unmediately, 
50,000  men,  in  case  of  an  attack  from  Spain,  and  a  powerful  Co- 
lombian army  has  already  liberated  Peru,  and  covered  itself  with 
gk>ry.  The  fields  of  Boyaca,  Carabobo,  in  Colombia,  and  Aya- 
cucho,  in  Peru,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  valour  and  disripKae 
of  the  heroic  army  of  Colombia.  Few,  if  any  eiamplee  are  on 
record,  of  a  country  of  the  same  population  and  resources,  having 
carried  on  so  long  and  destructive  a  war  as  Colombia  has  donOt 
and  bringing  the  same  to  so  successful  and  glorious  a  termination. 
The  navy  of  the  republic  has  not  arrived  at  maturity ;  but  ample 
provisioo  has  been  made  for  its  extension  and  efficiency  by  large 
appropriationa  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  purchasing  vessels 
of  war.  Naval  schools,  for  scientific  and  practical  instruction, 
have  been  established  at  Carthagena  and  Guayaquil,  the  principal 
■aval  statiooB  bekmcing  to  the  republic.  A  respectable  navy  has 
already  been  created  on  both  the  Atkntic  and  Paciiio  oceans, 
ronyosod  of  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  which  has  been  found 
of  gieat  irtility  in  assisting  the  military  operations.  A  frigate  of 
thirty  sJgKt  |we»  called  the  Chapman,  btely  arrived  at  Carthage- 
na, nom  Sweden,  purchased  for  the  Colombian  <'  nt;  a 


skip  of  the  line,  the  conretie  Boyaca,  the  aloop  ot rctor, 

mi  several  other  ships  of  war  were  purchased  in  Knglaini  for  the 
Cokmibian  service  in  1825,  most  or  which  have  arrived  at  Car 


thMroa. 


In  Detember  of  the  same  yeai,  the  frigate  Sout*. 
If.  8  '  D    ^ 
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Amariea,  a  betnliAi]  and  elegint  Teatel  wu  kunched  in  New- 
Torfc,  dedfMd  fbr  Colombia ;  and  another  has  been  built  at  Pfai- 


Tho  ailitvj  feeoureea  of  the  republic  are  ample  for  the  pur- 
peeat  of  dotoeo ;  and  the  materialH  for  the  formation  of  an  efll- 
citot  vmf  ate  abundant.  The  people  of  colour,  of  all  claaaee, 
jmtkiB  eiceUant  aoldiers,  and  some  or  them  hare  risen  to  a  diathi- 

goished  nmk  in  the  army  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Colombia  are  as  capable  of  maintaining  their  independeoee^ 
as  any  other  nation,  of  the  same  magnitude,  on  the  globe. 

'Character  of  the  people^  educoA'an,  &c. — A  late  traveller  re- 
marks, that  the  most  pleasing  trait  in  tlie  character  of  the  Colom- 
bian Creoles,  is  good  nature.  It  cannot  be  expected,  that  a  nation 
which  has  just  emerged  from  a  state  of  colonial  degradation,  can 
inraiediately  develope  any  very  strong  or  peculiar  characteristicK ; 
but  it  ia  due  to  the  mhabitanta  of  Colombia  to  observe,  that  during 
tiieir  long  and  arduous  struggle,  they  have  displayed  a  constancy 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence,  that  hak 
rarely  been  equalled  in  ancient  or  modem  times  ;  and  it  is  also 
frorthy  of  remark,  that  tlie  government  of  Colombia  has  main- 
tained its  public  credit  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  and  that  all  its  re- 
lations with  foreigners  have  been  characterized  by  the  love  of  jus- 
tice and  liberality;  that  it  has  omitted  no  means  of  diffusing  know- 
ledge, or  extending  the  blessings  of  the  republican  system  among 
its  citizens,  and  of  preparing  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty 
and  the  exalted  destiny  which  awaits  them,  as  citizens  of  a  free, 
prosperous,  and  powerful  republic.  The  enhghtened  policy  of  the 
present  government,  is  gradually  obliterating  the  casts  and  classes 
into  which  the  population  was  divided  under  the  colonial  system. 
These  distinctions,  so  inconsistent  with  a  republican  government, 
will  soon  be  entirely  lost  The  constitution  and  the  laws  recog- 
nise no  distinction  of  colour,  and  all  free  persons  are  equally  eli- 
gible to  office.  To  the  eternal  honour  of  the  present  congress* 
one  of  its  earliest  acts  had  for  its  object,  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery.  It  provides  that  no  person  can  be  bom  a  slave  in  the  re- 
public, and  prohibits  the  importation  of  slaves  under  a  severe  pe- 
nalty. Nor  does  it  stop  here  ;  but  makes  provision  for  a  manu- 
niasion  fund,  by  a  tax  which,  according  to  the  colonial  laws,  was 
felained  by  the  govemment.  These  regulations  arc  similar  to 
those  which  were  adopted  by  the  republican  govemment  at  Buenos 
A3nres,  at  an  earlier  period.  The  manumission  fund  is  apphed  to 
the  purchase  of  slaves,  a  great  number  of  which  are  annually  re- 
deemed ;  their  characters  are  strictly  inquired  into  by  the  highest 
magistrates,  and  those  are  redeemed  who  are  the  moat  deaerv- 
ing. 

Previous  to  the  revolution,  Caraccas  and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota 
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wore  the  Mais  ofletramgttiMi  like  luminous  bodies,  diAised  their 
ligbt  through  the  dark  atmosphere  of  the  provinces.  Caraccaa 
gave  the  first  impiilse  to  the  revolution  in  Yenenela ;  and  Bogota, 
in  New  Granada.  A  great  portion  of  the  pohtical  inteHigenra, 
which  afterwaidi  was  scattered  through  the  pronaoea,  was  dia* 
aewinaled  6obb  these  cities,  which  were  the  two  eyes  of  the  ra> 
publie.  Not  only  the  light,  but  the  first  heat  of  the  revolution, 
originated  in  theae  two  capittJs ;  which  not  only  difiused  a ' 
ledce  of  theiriights  amona  the  people,  bat  aet  the  fint  ai 
nf  ilnfnndinithnm     The  uiiabitants  of  Camocas  wen  bm 

Bane  of  commeioe,and  the  intereoone  of  (ofemMta, 
than  tfaoae'of  Bogota ;  but  their  acqaremanls  were  in  a  diffeieot 
depaitment  of  science.  PoUtice,  phikieophy,  eloquence,  meta- 
phjTsics,  and  the  moral  sciences,  received  this  most  attantion  at 
Caraocas ;  whilst  at  Bogota,  the  mathematics,  natutal  history, 
"rimmistry,  botany,  and  other  physical  sciences,  received  the  great- 
eat  attention.*  PoUtics,  however,  were  not  neglected  at  Bo- 
gota, where  there  were  many  individuals  of  enlightened  and  liberal 
principles,  all  of  whom  took  part  in  favour  of  the  revolution,  and 
moat  of  them  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  patriotism. 

There  were,  perhiqw,  few  cities  in  America,  that  possessed  a 
greater  nonber  of  learned  and  scientific  men,  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  reroinliQn,  than  Bogota.  Doctors  Mutis,  Caldsfs,  Zea, 
and  other  mewhaw  of  the  oniversity,  cultivated  the  mathematica 
with  success ;  the  first  was  also  a  distinguiahed  botaniat  The 
great  work  on  that  subject  which  he  left  unfinished  at  hia  death, 
was  prosecuted  by  his  nephew.  Dr.  Senferso  Mutis,  Don  Jose 


Losaao,  and  Don  Francisco  Jose  Caldaa,  assisted  hj  the  pencil 
of  Don  Salvados  Rezo.  They  were  encouraged  m  tbeur  re- 
searches  by  the  popular  government ;  but  their  kboors  and  their 
lives  were  cut  short  by  the  blood  thirsty  Morillo,  who,  on  his  cap> 
ture  of  the  capital  in  1816,  put  to  death  all  the  learned  men,  as 
well  as  all  the  actors  in  the  revolution,  who  fell  into  his  hands. 

Under  the  colonial  desootism,  the  studies  of  all  the  universities 
and  colleges  were  ttlhMiiktd  &3f  low,  and  all  others  strictly  pro- 
hibited ;  so  that  these  institutions  were  rather  calculated  to  cramp, 
than  to  expand  the  intellect — to  confine,  rather  than  extend  tlie 
knowledge  of  tke  student  All  books,  which  did  not  tend  to 
of  the  state,  or  the  church,  were  pro- 


hibited, and  the  Inqpnaition  was  charged  to  prevent  their 
With  all  the  restrictions  an 


tionhitothoeoQBtry.  With  all  the  restrictions  and 
the  holy  ofitoa,  bowover,  Kbeial  books  found  their  ^way  into 
America;  and  the  atadanla,  in  a  clandestine  manner,  devoted  that 
tane  to  Yoltairo,  Pouaaanu,  and  Yobey,  which  they  were  requifBd 
to  apply  to  acbolaatk  and  theological  studies.     Don  A.  Narino, 

'  Ilall't  CoIombuL 
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•flerwtrdfl  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  tranilated  tkfm* 
•eau*8  Social  Compact,  for  which  offence,  although  he  had  pre- 
viously obtained  the  content  of  tlie  viceroy,  he  vfun  immured  in 
the  dtm^ons  of  Carthagena,  and  tliencc  was  removed  to  Spain* 
Under  such  a  despotism,  which  feared  nothing  so  much  as  ligKtt 
it  it  matter  of  surprise  that  Hcicnce  and  learning  should  have 
made  the  progress  they  did  in  many  part^  of  Spanish  Ame> 
rica. 

Among  the  first  subjects  which  received  the  attention  of  the 
constitutional  congress,  was  that  of  education.  At  its  first  tet- 
sion,  it  passed  an  act  concerning  schools,  colleges,  and  univerti- 
ties.  The  report  of  Mr.  Restrepo,  the  secretary  of  state,  shows 
that  the  goTemment  engaged  zealously  in  tliis  important  work. 
The  Lancastrian  system  has  been  introduced,  and  numerous 
achooU  have  been  established  on  that  plan.  The  founder  of  the 
is  now  in  Colombia,  using  his  exertions  to  extend  the 
of  liis  system  of  education,  and  to  scatter  light  in  dark 
Some  few  seminaries  of  a  higher  order  have  been  put 
m  operation,  and  the  universities  and  colleges  have  undergone 
a  thorough  reformation.  A  portion  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  re- 
venue, particularly  the  property  of  certain  monasteries  and  nun- 
neries, has  been  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  education.  The 
restrictions  on  books  have  not  only  been  removed,  but  they  are  al- 
lowed to  be  imported  free  of  duty,  and  also  maps,  charts,  engrav- 
ings, scientific  apparatus,  &c.  Useful  books  for  schools,  and 
good  teachers,  are  much  wanted.  Considering  the  shortness  of  the 
time,  much  has  been  done,  although  this  is  only  to  be  consider- 
ed as  the  first  fruits  of  the  great  work  of  mental  regeneration  and 
illumination,  which  Bolivar,  and  his  patriotic  associates  in  Co- 
lombia, have  undertaken.  Forty  schools  on  the  plan  of  Bell  and 
Lancaster  have  been  established  during  the  past  year,  besides 
ten  colleges,  and  three  universities,  and  a  public  library  at  the 
capital,  containing  14,000  volumes.  Bolivar,  the  founder  of 
the  republic,  has  lately  made  a  larpe  donation  to  Caraccas, 
hiM  native  city,  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  support  of  primary 
schools. 

His  constant  eflbrts  to  emancipate  the  people  from  moral  dark- 
ness, will  add  a  brighter  lustre  to  his  name,  than  his  great  and 
extraordinary  exploits  to  liberate  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of 
Spain. 

BeUgion. — In  Colombia,  as  well  as  in  all  parts  of  what  was 
Spanish  America,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  established  and 
maintained  by  law.  INIorc  liberality,  however,  prevails  in  Co- 
lombia than  in  Mexico,  and  a  certain  degree  of  t  ^her 
religions  is  allowed.  In  August,  1821,  the  <<>  da 
decree,  abolisliing  the  Inauisition,  and  conferring  on  the  ecclen- 
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Mbcal  courts,  jmwdietion  in  all  matters  of  religion,  according  to 
the  canons  and  customs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The 
law  provides,  that  juridical  proeeedmgt  in  such  cases  (in  matters 
of  faith)  •haU  take  place  only  with  respect  to  Roman  Catholics, 
horn  in  Colombia,  ttieir  dnldreii,  and  tboee  wbo»  having  come 
fr'iii  otli.  r  (  oiintiies,  shall  have  enrolled  themsehres  in  the  ptp 
r  ^  ■  :  of  the  Catholics ;  but  not  with  respect  to  stnagen, 
wh(i  may  have  come  to  reside  temporarily,  or  permanently,  nor 
with  their  descendants,  who  can  m  no  manner  be  moleeted  on 
accotmt  of  their  beliei^  though  they  ought  to  respect  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship  and  religion. 

This  is  a  qualified  kind  of  toleration,  even  as  it  respects  fo- 
reigners, as  the  law  declares  that  they  shall  not  he  molested 
**  on  account  of  their  belief,"  which  ksves  it  uncertain,  whether 
thev  are  to  he  protected  in  the  open  public  worship  of  religion, 
dimring  from  the  Catholic.  This  is  a  question  of  construction, 
•rising  from  the  face  of  the  law,  and  it  is  uncertain  how  it  may 
be  decided.  The  clergy  will  be  disposed  to  put  the  most  iUibe- 
ral  interpretation  on  the  law  ;  hut  the  officers  composing  the  go- 
vernment, and  all  the  enlightened  men  throughout  the  republic,  it 
is  presumed,  will  be  inclined  to  construe  this  act  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable and  hheral  manner.  This  quahfied  toleration  is  hut 
just  raising  tbe  veil  of  an  established  faith,  to  let  in  a  glimpse  of 
ngbt  to  tM  mental  viaon.  It  may  be  all  that  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  and  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  will  admit ;  but  it  is 
not  what  the  condition  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  or  the  civil 
institutions  which  have  been  adopted,  demand.  It  is  justly  ob- 
served by  a  recent  writer,  «*  If  Colonl»a  intends  to  tread  in  the 
steps  of  the  United  States,  and  to  grow  powerful,  by  the  admis- 
sion of  foreigners  into  her  bosom,  some  change  in  her  religious 
system,  either  lecaUy  sanctioned,  or  conventionAlly  allowed,  must 
take  place."*  ui  other  respects,  the  government  has  adopted 
the  most  liberal  regulations  to  promote  the  emigration  of  foreign- 
ers info  the  country;  that  is,  Europeans  and  the  citizens  of  the 
^  ites ;  tlio  president  being  authorized  to  distribute  or  dis- 

i-  .  juo  million  and  a  half  of  acres  of  the  lands  of  the  state, 
for  the  enoouragement  of  emigration. 

The  bondage  of  the  mind  is  the  most  debasing  and  humiliating 
kind  of  slavery  ;  and  until  that  is  free,  no  nation  is  completely 
emancipated.  Civil  liberty  cannot  knig  exist  with  rel^gioua  in- 
toleraace  and  daepotiam ;  onemoataequire  theeotiraaaoamlan- 
ry,  when  it  will  destroy  the  other.  Til  '  inCokMBbMiean- 
not  occasion  doubt  or  apprehension.  1  sent  Am  repub- 
lican institutions  maintai!  round,  unqualified  toleillion  and 
freedom  of  inquiry,  and  •  .  tn  matters  of  reUgion,  mnat  m* 
'  HaUs Colombia 
3* 
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•riublj  follow.  This  roquire*  tiine,  wt  it  cannot  be  luppoeed  that 
m  Mtkm,  long  enilnved,  can  be  redeemed  in  a  day ;  or  tte  tiM 
•QcamulalMl  nibliith  of  three  centuries  of  poUtical  nppmrtiM 
•ad  hMffUchioal  craft  and  comi|itioii,  c«i  be  remored  by  theiitt 
eflbtte  of  liberty.  Tho  e^jojmMUt  of  entire  leligioiie  freedoai 
will  form  tho  capstone  of  the  pohticel  edifice,  whose  sure  foai- 
dation,  and  lofty  structure,  it  is  hoped,  will  long  reflect  the  sun- 
light of  Uberty  and  truth  on  the  vast  dechvities  of  the  Andes,  and 
over  the  outstretched  vaUies  of  the  Oronoco. 
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REVOLUTION  IN  COLOMBIA. 

CHAPTER  II. 

CWiiit  of  the  revohJion — events  in  Spain — establUhment  of  jwiiaa 
Amro  ifterihrow  of  the  central  pmia — mtabliskmeni  of  juntas 
w  America — moMOcre  at  Quito  meetu  of  the  French  in  Spain 
ettaUithMml  of  the  regmtey  of  Cadiz — effect  of  these  ctents  on 
Ae  colomtB  junta  ntprema  of  Caraccas--blockade  of  Carac- 
emtiytke  reeeneM — troope  sent  from  Spain — conduct  of  the  Cor- 
Iw  loMMrdt  Anertea-'-congrtes  of  Venezuela — declaration  ofJn^ 
4mendence^-proceeding$  tn  Spain  foUejf  of  England  and 
tianee  prooosiHone  of  mecammodalion  rejeded  by  the  Cor- 
h§    jmia  ofCaraccas  sendt  depmiie$  to  England. 

WE  have  seen  what  America  wa«,  wliilst  a  part  of  tlie  domi- 
nions of  Spain,  and  subject  to  the  government  of  the  Spanish 
crown  ;  we  are  now  to  behold  her  in  a  different  and  more  inte- 
fMCiag  character ;  in  maintaining  for  a  lon^  period,  with  unex- 
am|4M  penererance,  a  desperate  struggle  for  her  independence, 
characterized  by  acenet  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty,  unparalleled 
in  modem  times ;  to  behold  her  exertions  finally  crowned  m  ith 
suecess,  and  half  a  dozen  independent  states  suddenly  amergkur 
from  colonial  degradation,  and  taking  their  rank  in  the  fiunily  <m 
nations  ;  to  witness  these  states  foonled  on  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  calculated  to  secure  to  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tions, indepandenoe,  liberty,  peace,  and  their  attendant  blessings. 

The  n^volution  in  Colombia  is  mote  important  than  that  in 
other  pariti  of  Spanish  America,  as  it  was  here  that  the  war  com- 


menced, and  the  straggle  was  here  more  protracted  and  severe ; 


hem  too  Spun  uMMie  her  pwtost  eiivtions,  and  the  snecess  ef 
the  revolution  in  Cnloinbia,  in  no  small  degree,  has  been  the 
mens  of  its  ultintte  trinrnph  through  the  Sp«nish  Americ«i  do> 
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iniBioiit.  We  iball,  therofore,  in  noticing  the  cftuncii  of  eventa 
which  led  to  the  revolution,  have  to  conMidcr  n;  ho  inllu- 

enee  wasgeneral  on  all  partt)  of  the  SpaniHh  (lull  I  m  Abm- 
rica,  as  well  as  on  those  now  constituting  tho  Colombian  repub- 
lic. 

The  first  causes  of  the  civil  commotions  in  America  ore  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  disturbances  which  occurred  in  Spain.  These 
disturbances,  the  offspring  of  the  ambitious  views  of  Napoleoa 
Bonaparte,  although  without  his  intention,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  revolution  in  South  America,  and  in  this  view  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  important  benefits  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
and  to  the  world.  His  proceedings  at  Bayonne,  in  compellmg 
Ferdinand  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  Spain  in  favour  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  and  the  evident  designs  of  Napoleon,  threw  Spain  in- 
to confusion.  The  loyalty  and  spirit  of  the  nation  was  roused, 
and  tlie  people  refused  to  submit  to  a  monarch  imposed  on  them 
by  treachery,  and  supported  by  foreign  bayonets.  In  the  pro 
nnces  not  occupied  by  the  French,  juntas  were  established, 
which  assumed  the  government  of  their  districts  ;  and  that  at 
Seville  stylmg  itself  the  supreme  junta  of  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
despatched  deputies  to  the  different  governments  in  America,  re- 
quiring an  acknowledgment  of  its  authority  ;  to  obtain  which,  it 
was  represented  that  the  junta  was  acknowledged  and  obeyed 
throughout  Spain.  At  the  same  time,  the  regency  created  at 
Madrid  by  Ferdinand,  when  he  lefl  his  capital,  and  the  junta  at 
Asturias,  each  claimed  superiority,  and  endeavoured  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  nation. 

Napoleon,  on  his  part,  was  not  less  attentive  to  America ; 
agents  were  sent  in  the  name  of  Joseph,  king  of  Spain,  to  com- 
municate to  the  colonies  the  abdication  of  Ferdinand,  and  his 
own  accession  to  the  vacant  throne,  and  to  procure  the  recogni- 
tion of  his  authority  by  the  Americans.  Thus  the  obedience  of 
the  colonies  was  demanded  by  no  less  than  four  tribunals,  each 
to  possess  supreme  authority  at  home.  There  could 
;  liave  occurred  a  conjuncture  more  favourable  for  the 
colonists  to  throw  off  their  dependence  on  Spain,  being  convuls- 
ed as  she  was  by  a  civil  war,  the  king  a  prisoner,  the  monarchy 
subverted,  and  the  people  unable  to  agree  among  themselves 
where  the  supreme  authority  was  vested,  or  which  of  the  pretend- 
ers to  it  were  to  be  obeyed.  The  power  of  the  parent  state  over 
its  colonies  was  de  facto  at  an  end  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
they  were,  in  a  measore,  required  to  *'  provide  new  guards  for 
their  security.**  But  so  totally  unprepared  were  the  colonists 
for  a  political  revolution,  that  instead  of  these  events  being  re- 
garded as  auspicious  to  their  prosperity,  they  only  served  to 
prove  the  strength  of  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  Spain. 
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Mlnithstandiiig  that  Um  noerojr>  and  captain-generals,  exeept- 
mg  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  manifeated  a  readiness  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  cessions  of  Bayonne,  to  jield  to  the  new  order  of 
Ikmg/h  9gtd  to  sacrifice  their  king,  Monded  tliej  could  letata 
their  ptoees,  in  which  they  wars  eonnnued  by  the  new  i 
news  of  the  occurreocea  m  Spain  fiOod  the  people  with 


news  of  the  occurrences  m  Spain  fiUod  the  peoplo  with  indigna- 
tion ;  thej  publicljr  burnt  the  pmrlainitieM  aent  out  by  king  Jo- 
seph, etpeUed  hie  W^^  ■&'  '^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^HPy  ^^^  "^ 
Frenehmen  in  the  coioniee  became  objects  of  insuh  and  eiecra- 


objects  of  insuh  and  eiecra- 
tion.  A  French  brig  arrived  at  Caraccas  with  despatches,  in 
July,  1808,  and  anchored  two  miles  from  the  town.  The  fact 
M>  sooner  known  to  the  inhabitants,  tinui  ^  utmost  excite- 
ensued,  attended  with  such  hoetile  ieefings  towards  the 
French,  that  the  captain  of  the  briff  was  obliged  to  steal  out  of 
town  secretly,  in  the  ni^ht,  to  sarenis  life. 

**  On  entering  the  oty,"  says  a  British  naval  officer,  **  I  ob- 
served a  great  efler\'escence  among  the  people,  like  something 
which  cither  precedes  or  follov.  .^  a  popular  commotion  ;  and  as  I 
entered  the  large  inn  of  the  city,  I  was  surrounded  by  inhabitants 
of  almost  all  classes. 

"  I  here  learned  thn'  *^-  Frnnch  captain,  who  had  arrived  yes- 
terday, had  brpugfat  ^  <  e  of  every  thing  wliich  had  taken 
phice  in  Spain  n  favour  oi  t  •ance ;  that  he  had  announced  the 
•oeession  to  (h^  Sponiiih  throne  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  had 
brought  orders  to  th«'  <*rom  the  French  emperor. 

**  The  city  was  inn  ;  tiis ;  10,000  of  its  inhabitants 

5urrounde<l  '  iu  captnhMeneral,  and  demanded 

the  proclaii  I  i  the  sevenm,  as  their  king ;  which 

he  promised  tiie  next  duy.  Hut  this  would  not  satisfy  them : 
they  proclaimed  him  that  eveuing  by  heralds,  in  form,  throughout 
the  city,  and  placed  his  portrait,  illuminated,  in  the  gallery  of  the 
town-house. 

"  The  French  were  first  puhlicly  insulted  in  the  coffee-house, 
from  whence  they  were  obliged  to  withdraw ;  and  the  French 
captain  left  Caraccas,  privately,  al>out  eight  o'clock  that  night, 
escorted  by  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  and  so  saved  his  Ufe ;  (ott 
about  ten  o'clock,  his  person  was  demanded  of  the  goremor  by 
the  Dopulace,  and  when  they  learned  that  he  wae  gone,  threo 
hundred  men  followed  him  to  put  him  to  death, 

"  Though  coldly  received  by  th*  r,  !  was 


by  all  the  lespoetnble  mhabitants  ot  and  ^iled  as  their 

The  news 


deUverer.     The  news  which  I  gave  them  from  Cadis 
voured  with  avidity,  and  produced  enthtiaiastic  shouts  of  grati- 
tude to  Kngland."* 

A  !<  rerich  brig,  with  an  envoy  from  Napoleon,  arrived  at  Bue* 

*  Extrtct  ftwB  CbsHala  Bwv«r'»  UiW  to  A.  Coehrta* 
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■M  AjTM  the  latter  part  of  July,  with  dcnpatcheii  to  Liiueni,  tiM 
vicwojr,  who  iMued  a  prociaiDatioii  lofonniiig  the  people  of  tlia 
whtohhad  oocwed  in  Spain,  and  tntaoded  topenuade 


tfiem  to  aoquieaca  in  tiM  ptoceedingt  at  Bayonne,  and  to  nubmit 
to  the  authofitjr  cuf  Joeepli  Bonaparte.  This  procUmntion  wan 
badly  received  by  the  people ;  and  the  governor  of  "^i  ^    lo© 

accusing  Liniers  of  disloyalty,  and  dinregarding  hin  pi  m»ii, 

eatablished  a  junta  for  the  province,  niinilar  to  thoae  in  ^pain, 
and  thus  withdrew  it  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Liniers. 

The  intelligence  of  the  general  revolt  in  Spain  against  the  g»> 
vemment  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  the  establishment  of  juntaa, 
waa  received  in  Mexico  about  the  same  time,  and  occasioned 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  among  the  inhabitants  ;  and  when  the 
depuliea,  aome  time  afler,  arrived  from  the  junta  of  Seville,  they 
were  ready  to  acknowledge  their  authority,  and  would  have  done 
it,  had  not  despatches  arrived  from  the  junta  of  Asturias,  cau- 
tioning them  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Andolusian 
junta.  At  this  period,  ao  little  thought  had  the  colonists  of  at- 
tempting to  avail  themselves  of  the  disorders  which  existed  in 
Spain,  to  establish  their  independence,  and  so  strong  was  their 
loyalty,  that  they  seemed  ready  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
any  self-created  tribunal  in  Spain,  which  claimed  to  be  respected 
and  obeyed  at  home ;  although  it  is  evident  that  there  was  no  more 
propriety  in  the  colonies  acknowledging  the  authority  of  any  of 
the  juntas  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  than  there  was  of  Spain's  re- 
cognising the  authority  of  a  junta  established  in  the  colonies ;  as 
America  had  been  subject  to  the  king  of  Spain,  not  to  the  nation. 

As  the  disorders  in  the  peninsula  continued,  and  no  sovereign 
power  existed  there  which  the  colonies  could  respect,  a  num)^ 
of  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  of  Caraccas  presented  a  pe- 
tition to  Cacas,  the  captain-general,  recommending  tlie  establish- 
ment of  a  junta,  similar  to  those  in  Spain.  And  although  the 
petitioners  had  evidently  no  other  object  than  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  the  province  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  principles  of 
the  petition  were  taken  from  the  laws,  the  petitioners  were  an- 
awered  by  being  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  They  were 
releaaad,  however,  in  a  few  days. 

No  one  of  the  several  juntas  in  Spain  being  able  to  acquire 
supreme  authority,  and  feeling  the  want  of  unity  of  power,  tlie 
provincial  juntaa  agreed  to  send  deputies  to  a  central  junta,  and 
thus  constitute  a  national  autiiority  and  tribunal.  In  case  of  a 
auapension  of  the  royal  functions,  the  laws  of  Spain  required  the 
establishment  of  a  regency ;  yet,  nevertheless,  this  irregular  tri- 
bunal was  obeyed,  not  only  in  Spain,  but  in  America,  and  so  im- 
plicitly in  the  fatter,  that,  down  to  the  year  1810,  more  than  nine- 
ty miOions  of  dollars  were  sent  to  Spain  by  the  colonies.     This 
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money  not  only  enabled  the  Sptaish  patriotB,  as  they  were  called, 
to  cany  on  the  war  with  Fianoe,  b«t  gave  Tigour  to  the  meai^ures 
they  awbeeooanthr  adopted  toffvda  Aiaerica,  eo  that  the  colo- 
nies iimahed  tte  neaai  of  their  own  aubpintioo.  Many  of 
the  moec  inteHi^sent  indifidoab  in  America  did  not  fed  eati^fied 
^  the  authority  of  the  oenlral  jimteof  Spain,  and  genewfly 
ii  anxiety  was  feH  for  the  fete  of  the  coloniea,  in  case  tfie 
French  should  prevail.  Tfiese  sentiments  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Junta  in  the  province  of  Quito,  in  Aosust,  1800  ;  and 


the  Bfarooas  Sehra  AOegre  was  chosen  its  president    A 
jimte  had  pterioosly  been  created  in  La  Pkz,  the  capital  of  one 
of  the  distiicts  under  the  dominion  of  the  audienoe  of  Charcas, 
and  was  suppressed  by  the  military  force  of  the  viceroy  of  Bue- 
nos Ajrres.     The  viceroy  of  New  Granada,  Don  Amar,  deter- 
mined to  destroy  the  junta  formed  at  Quito  ;  but  desirous  of  ex- 
hibiting an  appearance  of  acting  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  he  convened  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bo- 
gota, for  the  purpose  of  consulting  them  on  the  subject ;  beheving 
that  they  would  not  have  independence  sufficient  to  oppose  his 
will.     In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed  ;  the  assembly  not 
only  approved  of  the  proceedings  at  Quito,  but  declared  that  a 
saBHr  body  ought  to  be  formed  in  Santa  Fe,  for  the  security  of 
the  countiT,  in  case  Spain  should  finally  be  conquered  by  the 
French.     The  assembly,  with  the  consent  of  the  viceroy,  was  ad- 
journed, to  meet  again  on  the  1 1th  of  September,  1809,  the  first 
meeting  being  on  Uie  7th.     Still  thinking  to  intimidate  tlie  mem- 
bers, the  nceroy  required  that  each  one  should  give  his  vote  in 
writing.     When  the  assembly  again  met,  they  were  surprised  to 
sec  that  the  guards  of  the  palace  were  doubled,  and  that  great 
niilitiLTv  oreparations  had  been  made,  as  if  an  enemy  was  ap- 
I  the  city.     But  even  this  seasonable  display  of  mill' i- 

r\  .....  .    uid  not  have  the  effect  of  overawing  the  assemblv  ; 

ix»  debates  were  bold  and  spirited,  and  the  voting  by  written  hal- 
lo'- -»wv^  ing  the  opinions  of  the  different  members,  tended  to 
b!  I  their  firmness  and  resolution ;  so  that  the  friends  of 

\u<  uiL-it'iurc  were  rather  increased  than  diminished.  This  oc- 
<  iHMti  first  brought  into  notice  several  individuals,  who  after- 
wards became  disCinguisbed  patriots ;  Camillo  dc  Torres,  Gu- 
tierres,  fether  Fudiik,  and  Moreno,  were  among  the  number. 
Being  at  length  penunded  that  he  could  not  have  even  the  ap- 
peanmee  of  acting  in  eonfonuity  to  public  opinion,  the  viceroy 
took  immediato  steps  to  supnresi  the  popuhur  junta  at  Quito  by 
aa  armed  force ;  and  the  vieeroy  of  Peru  having  despatched 
troops  'ame  object,  the  junta  was  obliged  to  yield  to  a 

power  had  no  means  of  resisting.     And  although  an  a^ 

surance  was  given  by  the  president  of  the  mdimteia  of  Quito. 
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thtt  ao  out  tbould,  in  any  way,  lufTor  on  aocount  of 
I^Mn  place;  yet,  io  Tiolatioa  of  Ihia  pligfatoQ  laith,  a laq^e  aoii- 
ber  of  thoao  who  bad  belongod  to»  or  aopported  the  popahu  |po> 
venuMOt,  were  aifeeted  and  imprisoned  ;  and  on  the  2d  of  Au- 
goetv  the  following  year,  they  were  all  nuuMacred  in  prison,  under 
pretence  of  revolt.  The  troopa  etalioiMd  m  the  ei^,  after  a^ 
sacreing  Uie  prisonen,  were  suflfered  to  plunder  the  inhabitaale't 
the  soene  of  rapine  and  carnage  was  shockinf;,  and  involved  the 
property  of  thousands,  and  the  lives  of  more  than  Uiree  hundred 
persons,  murdered  in  cold  blood.  The  anniversary  of  the  fiUe  of 
these  early  victims  to  tlio  liberation  and  independence  of  Colom- 
bia, was  commemorated  by  order  of  the  junta  of  Caraccas,  in 
1810,  in  a  solemn  manner,  with  appropriate  funeral  honours. 

These  tyrannical  and  san^inory  mca^urcH  producing  great 
exohement  throughout  the  colonies,  tended  to  weaken  the  atlacb- 
meat  that  was  felt  towards  the  parent  country.  Few  indifidiaals, 
however,  even  thought  of  independence ;  on  the  •  .  all 

were  anxious  for  a  rc-ostablishment  of  the  govemm<  an, 

and  a  reformation  in  the  colonies.  The  intelligence  ol  Uic  dis- 
turbances in  America,  and  the  violent  measures  pursued  by  the 
colonial  chiefs,  alanned  the  central  junta  of  old  Spain,  and  with 
a  view  to  conciliate  the  wounded  feelings  of  the  Americans, 
they  issued  a  pompous  declaration,  in  which  they  asserted,  that 
**  the  colonies  were  equal  to  the  mother  country."  But  tliis 
was  entirely  deceptive ;  no  reformation  of  the  system,  no  cor- 
rection of  abuses,  was  attempted  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
turbances which  the  violence  of  the  frovernors  had  occasioned, 
Spaniards  were  sent  to  America  to  fill  all  places,  and  to  occupy 
all  public  employment,  as  had  been  done  for  ages  past ;  while 
the  colonies  were  still  drained  of  money  to  supply  the  pressing 
wants  of  Spain,  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  gigantic  power  of 
France. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  of  the  Americans, 
when,  at  the  very  time  they  were  expecting  to  hear  of  the  final 
triumph  of  the  patriots  in  Spain,  and  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand 
VII.,  they  learned  that  the  French  were  masters  of  Madrid,  and 
that  t)ie  central  junta  had  been  driven  to  Andalusia.  But  their 
confidence  in  the  coura^^c  of  the  people  of  Spain  remained  un- 
shaken ;  and  instead  of  being  discouraged  by  these  disasters, 
they  only  served  to  awaken  the  zeal  of  the  Americans  in  the 
cause  of  the  mother  country,  which  they  still  regarded  as  tlieir 
own.  Hence,  not  only  the  regular  remittances  were  made,  but 
large  sums  were  misrd  bv  subscriptions  from  cvrrv  class  of  the 
population.     Th*  f^eof  war  bn-akin^  n  Aus- 

tria and  France,  a  i  tory  ofTalavera,  o< .  i  ;is  great 

joy  in  America  as  it  did  in  the  Spauijh  peninsula ;  but  this  joy 
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of  Senile  And  VftlMKaA  protefted 
were  IbUowed  bj  tlM  delMt  of  their 
ciwpentoDortheoeiitialjinle,  which,  h«?ing~ 
to  popular  nuze,  its  neaibeni  were  punued  end 

:ed  as  traitors.     A  few  of  the 


WMB  soon  diminUhed  by  inteUigeoce  of  the  moat  alarming  di^- 
among  the  patriots ;  General  de  la  Romana  pubhabed  a 
'    '    '      the  power  of  the  central  jimtn  iDegal,  and 

These 
odthe 
obooxious 
by  thf* 
hi 
the  irie  of  Leon,  but  not  daring  to  exercise  tht 
efs  of  ^^iiiiiiiinwil  any  kager,  and  tren  i  *  heir  own  i»al'cty , 

they  Tested  their  aiilhofity  in  a  rogencv  ing  of  five  mem- 

bers. At  this  time,  the  whole  of  Spain  was  under  tlic  dominion 
of  Bonaparte,  except  Cadiz  and  Gallicia,  which  would  have  been 
the  extent  of  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  regency,  had  it  been  legally 
constituted ;  but  for  one  illegal  body,  whose  authority  the  na- 
tional will  had  amiulled,  when  unable  any  longer  to  maintain  its 
own  power,  to  attempt  to  transfer  it  to  another  tribunal  of  its  own 
creating,  was  such  a  palpable  attempt  at  u.surpation,  that  the  now 
goverimient  would  not  have  been  respected  for  a  moment,  by  any 
one  in  Spain,  had  it  not  been  for  tlie  awful  rribid  which  threateu- 
cd  the  onn  '     t  hopes  of  tlie  Spanish  patriots. 

What  a  ture  for  the  AmcricanH  to  rmanc»- 

nitiient  y>  \«'r 

'  inst»-a(l  •  <'.\e 


hpain,  had  been  an  appreht  i 
Bonaparte,  in  the  event  of  la. 
peninsula  ;  and  as  tlie  cause  of  tli< 
desperate,  the  fears  of  the  c<)!""i 
come  of  us  if  Spain  shall  be  < 
sally  asked  ;  and  its  discus^siwn  wurt  tiv  i*  u  tu  . 
of  me  necessity  and  the  right  of  providim;  new 
ewnsecttri^.    The  question  admitted  of  oi.' 
if  Spain  feu  under  the  power  of  France,  hf>r 
sfamd  her  fate,  or  lidwn  care  of  themselves.      1 
ed,  presMited  but  an  ahcmative  to  America,  to  fii  i 
er  or  France,  or  beeooMindependeat    Ti>« 
Arasricans  had  of  indeModeaee,  did  not  r<  i 
as  it  respected  Spain,  Mt  M  to  France.     Huw  • 
origin  of  the  revolution  which  resulted  in  the-  iixl* 
British  American  eoloaiss,  Irom  that  u  i 
colonies  firom  the  mother  country.     T 
colonies  origioat«;d  from  measure 
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Mie  paraut  state,  and  long  and  ayw^lmnaAo^  mairtmrm  to  thoM 
BiMMiret  on  the  part  of  the  eokmiee.  The  Anglo-Americani 
were  alarmed  from  an  apprehensioii  of  being  oppreMed  by  the  pa- 
rent country  ;  but  the  Spanish  AmoricanH,  although  tyrannised 
over  by  Spain  for  ccnturie.s,  wnro  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  the 
•verthrow  of  the  power  of  tlieir  oppressors,  and  that  that  event 
would  place  them  under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  power  which 
they  detested.  Although  such,  generally,  were  the  feelings  of 
(he  Spanish  colonists  ;  yet  at  this  period,  and  before,  there  wera 
some  few  enUghtened  individuals  in  the  different  settlements,  who 
entertained  higher  views  and  hopes  ;  who  wished  to  avail  tfiem- 
sehres  of  the  present  juncture  to  restore  their  country  to  its  natu- 
ral rights,  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  for  three  hundred  years. 

The  illegal  regency  in  Spain,  being  encouraged  by  the  mani- 
iesto  of  the  merchants  of  Cadiz,  addressed  a  proi  '  n  to  the 

eolonies  in  America ;  and  with  the  intention  of  con-  f-m,  at 

a  orins  when  it  was  evident  Spain  could  do  nothing  w  lUiout  their 
^nistance,  the  proclamation  contains  sentiments  not  less  true 
than  remarkable,  as  emanating  from  such  a  source. 

'*  Americans,  ye  have  been  long  weighed  down  by  a  yoke  more 
oppressive  to  bear,  because  ye  were  distant  from  the  centre  of 

?>wer.  We  now  place  your  future  destiny  in  your  own  hands, 
e  have  hitherto  been  the  football,  as  it  were,  of  the  viceroys,  al- 
ways subject  to  their  ambition  and  caprice,  while  at  the  same  time 
ye  were  a  prey  to  their  cupidity.  From  this  time  your  fate  shall 
not  depend  on  them." 

The  regency,  also,  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  Americans, 
that  Spain  and  her  colonies  were  to  share  the  same  fate,  what- 
ever it  Alight  be.  "  It  is  not  sufficient,"  they  observe,  **  for  you 
to  be  Spaniards,  unless,  whatever  be  tlie  event  of  fortune,  you  alse 
belong  to  Spain." 

The  news  of  the  disastrous  events  in  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  regency,  reached  Caraccas  in  the 
year  1810,  and  occasioned  great  alarm.  The  stniggle  in  Spain 
was  beUeved  to  l>e  nearly  at  an  end,  and  the  final  triumph  of  Bo- 
naparte certain.  At  such  a  conjuncture,  the  inhabitauits  felt  it  to 
be  their  duty  and  their  right  to  provide  for  their  own  security  ;  the 
legitimate  goveniment  of  the  mother  country  being  annihilated, 
and  the  colonies  exposed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power. 
'I'hey  felt  the  more  confirmed  in  tliis  course,  as  tljey  had  no 
longer  any  reason  to  doubt  tliat  it  was  the  design  of  the  Spanish 
chiefii  at  home,  and  of  all  the  colonial  officers  in  America,  who 
were  determined  to  yield  obedience  to  every  species  of  govern- 
ment established  in  the  peninsula,  however  illegal,  that  the  colo- 
nies should  (all  under  the  dominion  of  Bonaparte  in  case  he  con- 
quered Spain.     We  have  seen  that  the  colonial  chiefs  were  will- 
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ing  to  Mcrifice  tbeir  king,  and  recognise  the  power  of  Joseph  Bo- 
as aoTweisn  of  Spain ;  and  after  the  insurrection  in  the 

thejr  had  sfiaead  a  readioeaB  to  acknowledge  the  au- 
tbority  of  anj  self-crealed  tiibuaal  in  Spain,  however  probably  il- 
kfal,aDdat  the  same  time  Co  resist  emrattflnipt  of  the  colonists 
to  establish  any  provisional  tribunal,  which  might  preserve  the 
eountry  from  anajrchj  in  case  of  the  subjogation  of  the  parent 
roimtry.  The  prime  object  of  the  colonkd  rulen  was  to  keep  the 
(  !  nic9  in  a  state  oidependmee  on  some  power  in  Europe ;  and 
i<?d  hardly  to  care  where  or  what  it  was.     And  it  is  not 

discover  the  motives  of  this  conduct ;  as  long  as  Ame- 
t  'opt  in  a  state  of  dependence,  the  colonial  rulers 

:>  L<Unees  to  acknowledge  any  authority  which  claim- 

o  *>r  Spain,  and  consequently  over  America,  was  the 

i: ,  of  preserving  their  stations.     They  wished  to  keep 

AiiKMica  dependent,  not  so  much  from  a  regard  to  the  interests  of 
8|)ain,  as  to  preserve  their  own  power ;  being  very  sensible  that 
tiny  could  have  no  part  in  any  government  constituted  by  the  peo- 
ple. Hence,  the  violence  with  which  they  pursued  the  American 
patriots ;  every  act,  every  movement  tending  towards  the  inde- 
peodeooe  of  the  colonies,  although  temporary,  and  with  the  entire 
and  express  recognition  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  was  regarded  as  a 
K  MHi  at  their  own  power.     This  is  the  cause  of  the  fury 

h  they  pursued  the  first  patriots  in  the  colonies ;  and  the 
zeal  thev  pretended  lo  feel  for  their  country,  was  stimulated  by 
an  appr^ension  of  losing  their  own  power,  a  passion  of  all  others 
the  most  violent  and  vindictive. 

The  inhabitants  of  Caraccas  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
tpimons  and  feelings  of  the  captain-general  of  the  province,  and 
aware  that  he  inteikM,  at  all  events,  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of 
dependence  ;  and  considering  that,  as  the  legitimate  government 
was  at  an  end,  the  powers  of  government  during  this  sus- 
m  of  authority  in  the  parent  state,  had  reverted  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  that,  in  the  language  of  their  brethren  in  the  north,  in 
their  solemn  declaration  to  tM  world,  it  con^iequently  had  become 
a  right  and  a  duty  to  **  provide  new  guards  for  tlieir  own  securi- 
ty :"  bv  the  almoat  unanimous  voice  of  the  people,  the  Spanish 
ooionial  officers  were  deposed,  and  thecabillo,  or  municipal  body, 
together  with  several  other  persons,  designated  by  the  people, 
were  vested  with  the  powers  of  government,  and  styled  a  jtmla 
mmrmm.  The  junta,  however,  acted  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
YII. ;  and  ahhooch  they  disallowed  the  authority  of  the  regency 
at  Cadiz,  they  oflSred  lo  afford  all  the  aid  in  their  powertomirds 
the  proeecmioBofthe  war  against  France. 

he  infliMnce  which  the  conditton  of  Spain  had  on  her  colo- 
n  that  tlie  Americans  had  adopted,  and  the  vio- 
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fence  niUi  which  they  had  been  opposed  by  the  Spwiith  ruleii, 
both  m  Spain  and  the  coloniea,  had  greatly  increased  the  jealouay 
and  wifrieiidly  feelings  between  the  cieoles  or  native  Americana, 
and  the  European  Spaniards  in  America.  In  July,  1810,  an  af- 
fray occunred  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  which  originated  from  a 
JBuropean  Spaniard,  insulting  a  native  American,  and  including  in 
theopprobrious  and  rrproacliful  language  which  he  applied  to  him, 
all  hia  countr)'men.  The  quarrel  between  these  two  individuals 
aoon  assumed  a  serious  aspect ;  the  citizens  collecting  to  the 
acene  of  contention,  Uie  Spaniards  joining'  on  the  side  of  their 
countrymen,  and  the  Creoles  taking  part  with  theirs,  a  contest  en- 
sued, in  which  the  latter,  being  the  most  numerous,  were  tri- 
umphant. Under  the  influence  of  the  excitement,  which  this  po-! 
pular  contest  had  occasioned,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  wai 
convened,  and  a  junta  established.  In  Chili,  the  captain-general 
exasperated  the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  office,  and  a  junta  was  formed  in  September ;  and  in 
Mexico  an  insurrection  broke  out  the  same  month  in  consequence 
of  the  violent  measures  of  Venegas,  the  new  viceroy. 

Accoim'ls  of  these  proceedings  in  the  colonies,  were  sent  te 
Spain,  by  the  colonial  governors,  with  all  the  exaggeration  which 
their  exasperated  feelings  were  calculated  to  give  to  them ;  and 
their  effect  on  the  regency  must  have  gratified  their  most  violent 
resentments.  The  official  despatches  of  the  junta  of  Caraccas, 
containing  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the  people  to  take  the 
course  they  had,  the  nature  of  the  power  assumed,  and  that,  al- 
though they  could  not  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  regency,  they 
recognised  the  supremacy  of  Ferdinand  ;  had  no  influence  on  the 
unstable  and  violent  councils  of  a  distracted  state.*  The  re- 
gency of  Spain,  illegal  and  impotent  as  it  was,  with  that  rashness 
and  violence  which  oppugnation  to  illegal  power,  usually  occasions, 
immediately  declared  Caraccas  in  a  state  of  blockade.  This  de- 
cree was  published  on  the  31st  of  August,  1810,  and  its  import- 
ance, as  well  as  to  exhibit  its  spirit,  requires  its  insertion. 

"  Scarcely  had  the  council  of  regency  received  intelligence  of 
the  occurrences  at  Caraccas,  whose  inhabitants,  instigated  no 
doubt  by  some  intriguing  and  factious  persons,  were  guiltv  of 
deektrimg  th«m»€he9  independent  of  the  mother  coimfry,  ana  of 
forming  a  gin>ermng  junta  to  exercise  this  supposed  independent 
authority  J  tthen  it  determined  to  take  the  most  active  and  ejficacioua 
meant  to  aUaek  the  evil  in  its  origin^  and  prevent  its  progress.  But 
in  order  to  proceed  with  mature  deliberation,  the  regency  con- 
•tihed  the  council  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  and  has  taken  su<h 
measures  as  will  answer  the  end  proposed,  partictilarly  as  neither 
the  province  of  Maracaibo,  nor  the  department  of  Coro,  have  ta- 
*  WaJton't  ExpoM  to  the  king  of  Engbtad. 
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ken  part  in  the  criminal  proceedings ;  but,  on  Uu  eonhttry^  have 
acktuwUdgedilu  council  of  regency j  and  taken  the  most  efficacious 
meamres  to  oppote  the  ahnard  idea  of  Caraccaa  declnrini^  hersrlf 
mdepmuUnt,  unthoui  being  pot$es$ed  of  the  meant  of-  this 

tnd^pemdaut  I    The  rc^ncy  hereby  declares  the  pro  n  (  a- 

raccaii  in  a  state  ot  *' The«e  resoiuuoiis 

do  not  extend  to  tiv  iom,  which,  having  re- 

fiiaed  to  follow  the  pernicious  example  o(  Caraccas,  have  mani- 
fested their  conittant  fidelity  hv  ounot^iuir  tht*  plan  of  rebelUon, 
which  on  ted  in  tht-  of  some  penoos, 

and  in  t:.  (  redulity  oi      ..^.  ,  ..         „..i  red  themselves  to 

be  hurri' 'i  i^v  i.  i.v  ihe  ardent  passions  of  their  frllow  country- 
men. Tl»c  nii'  u<  \  \i.\<  taken  the  most  secure  mea^suresto  extir- 
pate these  evils,  mi  t  •  ;<uhi  :i  tiie  authors  of  them  with  all  the 
riijour  which  tiie  ii^liis  of  pov«  leignty  authorize  it  to  use,  unless 
t!i*  re  be  a  previous  and  voluntary  submission,  in  which  case  the 
r.  ;_M  r»(  y  urints  th«  m  a  general  pardon.  The  regency  commands 
thif  T(i.-.r  r<  nliitions  be  circulatt  (1  tiirough  all  the  Spanish  do- 
1)C  carried  into  effect  there  as  well  as  in 
Itnt  they  may  act  confoniiably  to  the  mea- 
aur«  of  the  said  coasts,"  &c. 

l!  <  the  ff 'Volution  in  the  Hritish  colonies 

•^  first  move- 

t  of  the  two 

1 '  n  fit  proceedings  of  the 

V  !  ;  rom  the  same  feelings. 

ire  that  compares  very  well 
:  i    .1  1  ....  —   „:  ..r  acts  of  Parliament,  which 
wed  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea ;  and 
«...  v-   '•  '"'  *  "lent,  it  was  dictated  by  the  same  spi- 

rit, •  principles. 

Tm^i  111  <m!  ui  iuu  iLiicncy  was  a  declaration  of  war,  and  its 

authors,  without  inquirin^  into  the  causes  which  occasioned  the 

measures  pursued  in  the  colonics,  or  making  a  single  effort  for 

conciliation,  rashly  plunged  the  two  countries  into  ail  the  horrors 

of  civil  war.  The  answer  of  the  junta  <  "  <  i  s,  to  the  Marquis 

de  laj)  Hermanxas,  minister  in  Spain.  •  ^  an  expose  of  the 

reasons  which  occasioned  '  *  ai  of  the  ianta,  and 

ju^tifyini;  the  measure,  inst*  fo  allay  the  feelings  of 

^he  people  tlamed  them;  and 

at  other*'  ung  the  examplef 

of  (  rir  resentmem  to  the  highest  pitch.     The 

f'<'r  vened,  and  both  the  government  and  the 

>o  for  war,  and  thirsting  for  vengeance.     Tho 

.  .^ :  ..4.  ronroiirHod  nnd  sarcasms, against  the  Amcri- 

rans,  were  pu  /  newApapera  ;  and  the  most  VMW 

VOT.   Tl.  4"  F 
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lent  meMUfes  were  adoptH,  not  only  calcuInte^H,  hut  intendec!  (o 

eiikiiMUe  the  flamefl  <  America, 

erco  her  into  an  u(  f  of  the  ^ 

whatever  it  might  he,  t>i  (in.   ih  i  .If.     Agent*  or 

emisiianes  were  sent  to  r  >,  ^]o||t.    \  hi*<),  Panama,  and 

Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  politi«  al  atid  religious  pteju- 
dirrs  ill  favour  of  Spain,  and  against  the  new  govenmunlH  in 
A  nd  by  making  pronii^es  to  some,  and  threaten 

to  ,..^<...^c  dissensions  among  the  patriots,  and  thus  <]*  ,.  .,  ..i« 
new  governments  in  the  bud.  But  the  principal  rchance  of  the 
rulers  of  Spain  was  on  the  sword  ;  and  consequently,  troops  were 
sent  to  Monte  Video,  Vera  Cruz,  Coro,  Santa  Martha,  and  Pa- 
nama, with  a  view  to  dragoon  the  Americans  into  submiasioo  ; 
althougii  at  this  time  every  soldier  was  wanted  at  home  for  th« 
defence  of  the  country.  The  rage,  however,  which  prevailed 
against  the  invaders  of  their  own  country,  violent  as  it  was,  did 
not  equal  that  towards  the  rebellious  Amerirana.  The  animositv 
of  tlie  Cortes  against  the  colonists,  correapooded  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  regency ;  and  although  some  Ajnericans,  who  hap- 
pened at  the  time  to  be  in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  were  chosen  members 
of  the  Cortes,  so  strong  were  the  feelings  of  that  body,  they 
scarcely  dared  to  speak  in  favour  of  their  countrymen. 

Such  was  the  spirit  which  animated  the  councils  of  Spain,  and 
dictated  the  measures  they  adopted  towards  America  ;  and  their 
agents  and  officers  in  the  colonies,  exasperated  by  the  loss  of 
power,  or  alarmed  from  an  apprehension  of  it,  were  fit  instru- 
ments to  execute  measures  of  vengeance,  to  scatter  the  fire- 
brands of  civil  dissensions,  and  carry  on  a  vindictive  and  san{[^ii- 
nary  war,  the  object  of  which  was,  either  to  subjugate  the  rehel- 
hous  Americans,  or  to  extirminate  them.  Those  who  possess 
supreme  power,  however  acquired,  regard  the  invasion  of  it  as 
the  greatest  of  crimes.  The  patriots  of  America  were  denounced 
as  rebels  and  traitors,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  state,  and  the 
anathemas  of  the  church  were  directed  against  them.  That  a 
contest  commenced  under  such  auspices  should  have  become  a 
war  of  extermination,  and  in  its  progress  have  exhibited  horrid 
scenes  of  cruelty,  desolation,  and  deliberate  bloodshed  ;  that  all 
offers  of  accommodation  should  be  repelled  with  insult  or  out- 
rase  ;  capitulations  violated,  public  faith  disregarded,  prisoners 
oTwar  cruelly  massacred,  and  the  inhabitants  persecuted,  impri- 
soned, and  put  to  death,  cannot  occasion  surprise.  As  violence 
and  cruelty  produce  the  bitter  spirit  of  recrimination  and  revenge, 
the  outrages  of  tlie  Spaniards  exasperated  tlie  Americans,  and 
led  to  retaliation,  which  rendered  the  contest  a  rear  ofdeaik,  as  it 
was  often  called,  characterised  by  a  ferocious  and  savage  spirit, 
scarcely  surpassed  by  that  of  the  Cortes  and  Pizarros,  who  first 
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desolated  tKu  fair  portion  of  the  earth,  and  drenched  its  moun- 
tains and  plains  with  the  blood  of  its  innocent  inhabitants.  The 
events  of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  which  we  have  now  com- 
menced narrating,  will  fully  justity  us  in  what  we  have  asserted 
aa  to  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  tlie  Spanish  chiefs  and  rulers ;  in 
charging  them  with  the  first  disregard  of  the  laws  of  war  among 
civihzed  nations,  and  tlie  first  outrages  against  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity. The  violent  measures  of  the  Spanish  rulers,  and  the  fu- 
rious and  cruel  conduct  of  their  agents  m  America  towards  the 
patriots,  produced  an  effect  directly  contrary  from  what  was  ex- 
ited ;  but  nevertheless,  what  was  natural,  and  would  have 
foreseen,  had  they  taken  counsel  from  their  understandings, 
of  their  morticed  pride  and  exasperated  feelings.  The 
high-toned  measures,  enforced  wth  rigour  and  cruelty,  which  it 
was  expected  would  have  intimidated  the  patriots,  and  stifled  the 
spirit  of  mdepeodence,  only  served,  Uke  violent  winds,  acting  on 
half  extinguished  coals,  to  enliven  its  latent  sparks,  and  blow 
them  into  a  flame.  The  authority  of  a  state  over  its  colonies,  es- 
jxrinllv  when  at  a  great  distance,  cannot  long  be  supported  on 
basis  than  that  of  mutual  affection  and  attachment  be- 
; ..  V . ..  w.c  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries.  Spain,  notwitlistand- 
ing  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  from  which  she  might  have  pro- 
f"  '  "-  '  ^r^  have  entirely  disregarded  this  maxim  ;  and  instead 
o  allay  the  spirit  of  disaffection,  which  disclosed  it- 
'*   mutual  attachments  an<!        '*  '  '    ♦    ,cn 

y  injustice  and  cruelty,  a  ns 

ol  tlic  colom-ta  truin  the  parent  country  ;  dissol  ^  ol  tra- 

temity,   and   kindled,  from  a  few  sparks,  a  re\  <  flame, 

V  read  through  all  her  dominions.     T'  *- of  the 

I  .1  and  persecuting  comhirf  of  the  Sj  it  home 

imd  in  Anienca,  so  wide  had  '  n  spread,  and  to  such 

a  degree  were  the  people   in  i   Spain,  and  irritated 

against  their  oppressors,  that  m  one  year  they  became  ripe  for  a 
revolutioo  and  prepared  to  assume  the  responHibility  of  taking  the 
reins  of  government  into  their  own  hands ;  of  declaring  to  the 
world  "  that  they  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent,"  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

Caraccas  took  the  lead,  and  a  congress  of  the  several  provinces 
in  Venezuela  was  cooreiied,  which  on  the  5th  of  July,  1811,  in 
imitation  of  the  American  congresa,  just  thi  '  '*  vears  before, 
published  a  declaration  of  independence ;  <  ^  the  reasons 

v'     '     MfieUed  them  to  the  sepwation,  and  pledging  their  livesy 
und  the  sacred  tic  of  national  honour,  to  maintain  it 
The  noble  example  of  Venezuela  was  followed  bv  Carthagena, 
Socorro,  Tunja,  Pamplona,  Antioquia,  and  the  other  profnoee 
forming  (he  confedeittioii  of  New  Granada,  and  likewise  by  Mexi- 
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CO,  which  publUhed  similar  declarations ;  and  at  a  later  prrioA 
Buenos  Ajres,  also,  promulu^  a  declaration  of  i 

The  proceedings  in  America  opened  the  eyes  oi  ' 
Spain  to  the  tendency  of  their  conduct,  and  perceiving  that  they 
were  driving  the  Americans  to  a  separation,  they  became  alarmed, 
and  had  recourse,  at\cr  it  wax  too  late,  to  conciliatory  measures. 
The  membcrH  of  the  Cortes,  who  belonged  to  America,  had 
submitted  a  plan  for  the  accommodation  of  the  diflferences  eiili^ 
ing  between  Spain  and  her  colonics,  but  the  Cortes  had  refuted 
even  to  consider  it ;  yet  in  January,  1811,  their  project,  contain* 
ing  eleven  propositions,  was  discussed  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
a{)prchensions  of  the  Cortes,  arising  from  the  movements  in  Ame* 
rica,  they  remained  not  only  deaf  to  the  colls  of  justice,  but  insen- 
sible to  the  dictates  of  expediency.  The  project  was  rejected, 
three  propositions  only  being  approved.  As  these  propositions 
reflect  light  on  the  dispute  between  America  and  Spain,  and  at 
the  same  time,  tend  to  show  the  restrictions  and  oppressions,  un- 
der  which  the  colonies  have  suffered  for  ages,  it  deser>'es  a  place 
in  the  history  of  the  revolution  which  separated  the  two  coimthes. 

*•  1st.  In  conformity  to  the  decree  of  the  central  junta,  dated 
tlie  15th  of  October,  1809,  which  declared  the  inhabitants  of  Spa- 
nish America  equal  in  rights  to  those  of  the  peninsula,  the  national 
representation  of  everj-  part  of  Spanish  America,  the  Spanish 
AVest  Indies,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  including  every  class  of 
their  inhabitants,  shall  be  the  same  in  form,  manner,  and  without 
distinction,  as  in  the  kingdom  and  islands  of  European  Spain. 

"  2dly.  The  free  natives  and  inhabitants  of  Spanish  America 
shall  be  allowed  to  plant  and  cultivate  whatever  their  chmate  wiH 
produce  ;  with  license  to  encourage  industry,  and  to  promote 
manufactures  and  arts  in  their  fullest  extent. 

.  *•  3dly.  Spanish  America  shall  enjoy  the  Uberty  of  exporting  her 
own  nattiral  and  manufactured  productions  to  the  peninsula,  as 
well  as  to  the  aUies,  and  to  neutral  nations  ;  and  of  importing 
whatever  she  may  want.  All  her  ports  are  consequently  to  be 
opened."  Thi'*  and  the  preceding  demand  were  agreed  to,  but 
the  order  to  n  into  execution  was  never  published. 

"  1th! V.   '!  1  bo  a  free  trade  between  Spanish  America 

ani!  I  its  in  Asia.     Every  thing  mihtating 

ag!  abohshed. 

**  6thly.  Freedom  of  trade  to  l>e  granted  from  all  the  ports  in 
Spanish  America  and  the  Philijjpine  Islands  toother  parts  of  Asia. 
Any  law  existing  contrary  to  such  freedom  to  be  annulled. 

**  6thly.  All  estancos  or  monopol"-^-  "i  favour  of  the  public 
treasury,  or  of  the  king,  shall  be  <1 ;  but  the  public 

trrn  ■:-•    '  nil  bc  indemnified  for  tht- ios.<  ot  profit  arising  from 
su«  -Iv  bv  new  duties  on  the  same  articles. 
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"  Tthlr.  The  workinp  of  the  qnirlcsilver  mines  shall  be  free  in 
-•  ^  -non  of  the  produce  shall  re- 

11  I iiinery  department,  indepen- 

dent of  the  ¥iceroj»  and  oaptam-geiiend,  and  office  i  reai 

hacienda,"    This  was  granted,  and  ordeia  were  i  tor 

earrjing  it  into  execution  in  the  provinoea  under  the 

«  8tM^.  All  Spanish  Americans  shall  be  eligible  ,.:  ,  i. 
Spanianu  to  all  appointments  of  rank  or  emolument,  whether  at 
court  or  in  any  part  of  the  monarchy,  either  in  pohtical,  mihtary, 
•r  ecclesiastical  departments. 

**  9thly.  Consulting  the  natural  protection  of  each  kingdom  in 
Spanish  America,  half  of  the  pubUc  appointments  shall  be  filled 
by  Spanish  subjects  bom  in  America. 

"  lOthly.  That  the  above  stipulations  may  be  punctually  ad- 
hered to,  a  consultive  junta  shall  be  formed  in  •  V  tal,  to  the 
intent  that  it  may  propose  persons  suited  to  fil!  mcy." 

It  Ls  curious  to  notice  the  fluctuating  policy  ot  both  1^  ranee  and 
England,  as  to  the  dispute  between  Spain  and  her  colonies. 
After  the  occurrences  at  Bayonne,  France  attempted  to  acquire 
dominion  over  America  as  an  appendaj»e  of  Spain,  and  unshed  to 
ma  ndence  of  the  former  on  r.     But  they 

8<H.  i-fied  from  the  extreme  '  •.'  manifested 

by  the  Amencans  to  their  dominion,  that  might  be  the 

event  of  the  war  as  to  old   Spain,  the  col  lul  ix  v<r  ac- 

knowledge or  submit  to  the  sway  of  France.  rtes, 

therefore,  changed  their  views,  and  became  th«  in- 

dependence of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  cut 
the  pecuniary  resources  she  derived  from  her  c*.,^..M 
to  weaken  her  by  involving  her  in  a  civil  war.     Tl  t  all 

the  different  governments  in  the  Spanish  peniiisulu,  luuiituuimg 
the  rights  of  Ferdinand,  were  opposing  the  independence  of  Ame- 
rica, Joseph  Bonaparte,  claiming  the  throne  of  Spain,  against 
whose  sovereignty  the  Americans  hud  shoun  so  much  hostility, 
w.i-  ting  to  promote  it.     He  despatched  agents  to  Ameri- 

ca irpose  of  exciting  and  eneoumging  the  revolution 

there  ;  giving  them  full  and  minute  n  rn,  embracing  even 

the  motto  to  he  inj^erihed  on  the  re  ly  banners,   which 

was,  *'  I  apostolic,  and  Roman  religion, 

and  prr  "     These  instructions  were  given 

to  *"  >  was  the  principal  agent  of 

Jo-  ,      I  .aril's  Rent  into  the  colonies. 

A  copy  ot  i  in  Caraccas  in  the  ol- 

fico  of  fK.  ~  ,vi  .r.L.j  to  the  admiral 

oft  itriguos  of  tbe 

"'  i  ■•<  1  ■•  ii<  lii-ii  iiiiu  dinorent  paita 

•  See  Out  line  i,  p  TkS 
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of  Um  Amerieaii  Mttlements,  and  one  of  them  wm  discovered  ui 
the  town  of  I  lalMina,  and  shot. 

The  court  of  St  James,  in  1797,  openly  encouraged  a  revolu- 
tion in  ^  la,  as  appears  by  the  prociamution  of  the  govern- 
or of  i  A  liich  %ve  have  copied  in  this  work.  Spain  then 
being  an  ally  uf  France,  and  her  resources  wasted  by  Napoleon  m 
•upporting  his  wart  against  England  and  her  allies,  the  British 
■unistiy  wished  to  separate  her  colonies  from  Spain,  to  deprive 
her  of  the  suppUes  she  received  from  them,  and  ahio  to  secure 
to  Great  Britain  a  lucrative  trade  with  America.  But 
general  rising  in  Spain  against  Bonaparte,  tlio  tables  wer.  :...:.;  ..^ 
and  the  Spaniards,  from  being  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  be- 
came her  mends  and  allies.  FeeUng  interested  in  the  succeiM  of  the 
war  prosecuting  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  against  France,  Great 
Britain  became  tlie  mediator  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  and 
in  June,  1810,  Lord  Liverpool  wrote  to  genertU  Layard,  govern- 
or of  Curacoa,  <^  that  his  Britannic  majesty  had  strong  reasons 
for  hoping  that  the  inhabitants  of  Caraccas  would  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  regency  of  Spain."  The  governor  sent  copies 
of  this  letter  to  the  government  at  Caraccas,  and  also  to  the  re- 
gency at  Cadiz,  in  both  of  which  places  it  was  published ;  and 
soon  after  colonel  Robertson,  the  secretary  of  the  governor  of 
Curacoa,  arrived  at  Caraccas,  with  the  evident  design  of  pro- 
moting the  wish  of  the  British  cabinet ;  but  perceiving  how  uni- 
Tersal  the  disaffection  of  the  inhabitants  was  towards  the  regency 
of  Spain,  he  did  not  communicate  the  object  of  his  mission.  Not 
discouraged,  however,  in  her  efforts  to  restore  harmony  between 
Spain  and  her  colonies,  in  April,  1811,  Great  Britain  offered  her 
mediation,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Cortes,  on  certain  condi- 
tions ;  among  which,  the  principal  were,  that  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces should  swear  allegiance  to  the  Cortes  and  regency  ;  and 
in  case  the  Americans  should  not  accede  to  the  terms  proposed, 
that  the  British  government  should  engage  to  assist  Spain  to 
subdue  them  by  force.  Unreasonable  as  these  terms  were,  the 
British  government  appointed  commissioners  ;  but  probably  from 
an  expectation  that  the  Cortes  might  be  induced  to  accede  to 
more  liberal  terms  of  accommodation.  In  1812,  the  British  go- 
vernment submitted  to  tlie  Cortes  the  following  propositions,  as 
the  basis  on  wliich  they  would  undertake  the  mediation  : 

<*  1st  That  there  should  be  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between 
Spain  and  Spanish  America. 

"  2dly.  An  ■mnmhr  shall  be  granted,  and  perfect  o1 
all  acts,  or  even  opimoos  that  may  have  been  exprest^* 
Spanish  Americans  asainst  the  Spaniards,  or  their  govci 

**  3dly.  That  the  Cortes  shall  confirm  and  enforce  all  u  t  ^    > 
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•f  the  Spanish  AmericaiiB,  tnd  that  they  shall  be  allowed  justly 
•nd  liberally  their  nnii^sufmirea  in  the  Cortee. 

**  4th}y.  That  Bfmnkk  America  ahouki  be  permitted  perfect 
freedom  for  ooauiieroe,  thottgh  mmm  degree  of  preference  may 
be  allowed  to  Spain. 

"  5thly.  That  the  appointments  of  nceroya,  govemorSf  &e. 
•hall  be  given  indiacriminalely  to  Soulli  Aawicans  and  Spaniards. 

**  6thly.  That  the  interior  yvewmetj  and  every  branch  of 
public  adnunietistion,  shall  be  Btmeted  to  the  cabildo,  or  muni- 
cipalitiea,  wlio  ahall  act  in  coijunctiop  with  the  ohief  of  the  pro- 
▼incee;  aodtfaattfaeBiemberaof  the  cabildo  shall  be  either  South 
Americana  or  Speraufda,  poeaeaeing  property  in  the  respective 
provinces. 

*'  7tiily.  That  Spanish  America  shall  swear  allegiance  to  Fer- 
dinand Vll.  as  Roon  as  she  is  put  in  possession  of  her  rights, 
•Dd  has  sent  deputies  to  the  Cortes. 

<*  Sthly.  That  Spanish  America  ahaO  acknowledge  the  sove- 
reignty possessed  by  the  Cortes,  as  repreaefting  Ferd^and  Y II. 

**  9thty.  That  Spanish  America  shall  pledge  herself  to  main- 
a  mutual  and  friendly  intercoursft  with  thfi  peninsula. 

'MOthly.  That  Spanish  America  si  I  herselfto  co-ope- 

with  the  Cortes  and  the  allies  ot  :;^^^  .o  preserve  the  pe- 

aettla  from  the  power  of  France. 

These  propoaals  oocaaioned  very  long  and  animated  debates 
tk  the  Cortes,  in  aeciet  seaaiop,  and  were  finally  rejected,  prin- 
ctpally  on  the  crounda  that  the  Americans  had  not  Holicited  the 
ion  of  Kngjand,  and  that  the  British  government  had  si- 
views  in  ooering  it.  That  to  secure  to  Oiemaelves  the  com> 
of  the  cokmaea,  was  the  principal  motive  which  prompted 
the  interference  of  the  British,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  tho  Britinh  minister  at  Cadiz  was  pressing 
$km  regency  to  obtain  t^  i;e  of  opening  a  trade  with  their 

trane-atlantic dominion  I,  IHll, the  subject  being brou^t 

More  the  Corlea,  ooc;i  ong  the  mer- 

€liants  of  Cadis,  and  th*  *  tives  against 

the  OBfeaaonable  dem:>  ter  friendship  of  England. 

On  the  34th  of  July,  th  i.  at  Cadiz,  discussed  this 

question,  and  iasued  a  protent,  or  >,  in  which  they  assert, 

**  that  the  Americans  hn<I  n.it  r.  <>^tah]ishment  of  this 

free  trade ;  that  they  •  idicinl  to  their  in- 

terest :  that  Spain  «"-  .,.<.  lool  of  foreigners, 

and  that  her  men  ^  being  destroyed,  she 

'«"'••''*  herself  l<>-  i  short,  this  commerce 

'o  sabverv  <>cicty,  and  moralitv." 

i iii.H  rf'4MMiing S4-'  '     ^'    '        ''>rinAtt> 

fCUfltfollowiDg,th<  rAJectti. 
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After  the  esUbliBhrnont  of  the  junta  at  Caraccan,  in  1810,  Don 
Telosford  Orea  waa  nrnt  to  >Vu.s)iiii^on  to  solicit  the  friendflhip 
of  the  only  republic  thon  in  the  world  ;  and  which,  it  wan  Imii.H, 
would  approve  of  the  Mtond  they  had  assumed,  if  not  m 

sustaining  it.  It  could  hardly  have  been  expected,  timt  ^r- 

ly  period,  the  government  of  the  United  States  v  ul 

the  peace  of  the  repubhc,  by  directly  or  indire<  id 

toa  cause,  (the  nature  and  design  of  which  they  c<.  ,) 

and  the  issue  of  which  was  so  uncertain.  But  trum  tiif  very 
commencement  of  the  contest — the  first  dawn  of  the  light  of 
liberty  in  Spanish  America,  the  people  of  the  United  S    '  m- 

pathized  with  their  brethren  of  the  south  in  their  p<>\  <:- 

tiMi)x,  mil  \vi><l)rd  them  success  in  the  glorious  cause  in  which 
t[ifv  had  ciiiitarked. 

About  tlu'  same  time  the  Cttrarcas  junta  dei  i>  [3 

rop(  z  M(  n (lc7,  nnd  Don  Simon  Bolivar,  a  nam  a 

1  to  solicit  the  support  of  thr  11- 

II.  Ill  ;   ti  r  declined  the  mission.     Fi  ic- 

tions  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  in  1797,  by  tli'  of  the 

colonial  department,  wherein  the  British  govern  1  ,    idy  iit- 

f  cmptcd  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  revolt,  and  pledged  itself  to 
utlbrd  them  assistance,  the  Venezuelans  considered  that  they  had 
a  riglit  to  expect  the  countenance  and  succour  of  the  British  go- 
vernment. So  deeply  was  this  sentiment  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Caraccos,  both  Spaniards  and  Americans, 
m  1810,  that  it  had  great  influence  on  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment which  took  place  at  that  time.  But  the  war  which  broke 
out  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  against  Bonaparte,  as  has  before 
been  remarked,  changed  the  policy  of  the  English  government ; 
and  the  only  etfect  the  agent  of  the  junta  of  Caraccas  produced, 
was  an  order  in  council,  directing  the  governors  of  their  West 
islands  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  contest  ItctweeB 
I  and  her  colonies,  so  long  as  the  latter  should  act  in  the 
I  I'ordinand  VII.     This  order  not  only  excluded  all  hope 

n;  !ice  from  England,  but  seemed  to  imply,  that  if  the  pa- 

inots  should  declare  themselves  independent  of  Ferdinand,  the 
British  would  take  a  part  against  thorn. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

J^eontrtt  oj  the  jtmla  nj  Caraccas — arrtrai  nj  Grnerai  J\rltram 
congrtM — jAanMofa  constiUttion — fatriotic  society — conspiracy 
— execution  of  conapiraiar9~''OpenUiona  at  Valencior—formaiiom 
of  a  con»litut$on — contpiraey  agointt  ike  junta  o/*  A«tc  Gnmadm 
— regency  attempt  to  eonciUate  the  colomet^-junta  of  Carthage* 
na — eongre$$  of^ew  Granada — civil  diwemtbif— <iiat>acre  at 
Quito— dffeat  of  the  royaiists  in  Papayan— defeat  of  the  po- 
ttiots. 

IN  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  examined  the  leading 
causes  of  the  rcvohition,  aiiJ  tru(-*Hl  its  events  lor  a  period  of  two 
years,  both  in  respect  to  the  relations  between  the  colonies  and 
Spain,  and  the  conduct  of  the  two  parties  towards  each  other  ; 
aod  also  ii>  r"<i><rt  to  the  intentions  and  pohcy  of  England  and 
Franc*',  i<>  the  revolution.     Wc  will  now  look  into  the 

int<-"  '  .t.  volution,  view  the  political  measures  of  the  new 

go.  ,  and  proceed  to  enter  on  the  distressiiig  details  of 

tiie  urtaniiii  war,  which,  tor  more  thao  twelve  years,  raged  with 
the  greatest  fury  in  Colombia. 

1"  1  at  Caraccas,  organized  in  1810,  after  deposing  the 

S|<  lorities,  of  which  the  captuin-gcneral  and  members 

ol  to  the  United  States,  adopted  several 

p  iboUshed  tlie  tribute  paid  by  the  In- 

lUc,  and  removed  the  restrictions  on  com- 
.  and  niado  otlier  rffonualinns,  which  the 
o|»  Km  of  llu'  '  be- 

iii„  .  ordor  (>\  .  s  in 

ts  in  imi- 

lowlodge 

till  r,  but  pr<  I  all 

th'  /ml. I,        >  •fli.'* 

jui 

'■  III    i<i <  1 'It!    1  'I    I  ^  > 

'ovcmor  of  M 

<  .ir.K  »\!  *    I  the  depiiii*  ^  >«  ni 

I  in  the  duii  Porto  Rico,  from 

loy  wvrg  '  '  '       '      uiterl'sr- 

V   "  .  ! ! .  5  U 
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After  the  regdicy  of  Spain  declared  all  Uio  port!*  btlonjnnir  to 
tbe  new  govemineiit  in  a  ttate  of  blockade,  it  dc  V. 

CortaYarria  at  conmuMioiier,  clothed  with  abh<  >  .to 

reduce  the  rebelfioua  YeneitieUiis  to  uncunditional  ■uimiiiiiim, 
ahould  they  not  listen  to  reaaon,  and  return  to  obedience.  He 
exhorted  the  inhabitants  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  astray 
by  dosicniiniT  men,  but  to  aboiuion  their  evil  counseb,  and,  like 
dutii  :u  return  to  the  arnw  of  the  best  of  parents.     Ho 

pronu.-t«;  ;..at  if  they  would  dissolve  their  illegal  governments, 
then  Spain  would  redress  tiicir  grievances.  His  proclamation!} 
answered,  and  his  designs  exposed,  in  the  papers  at  Carac- 
which  induced  him  to  have  recourse  to  secret  means.  Emis- 
were  accordingly  sent  into  all  parts  of  Venezuela,  to  work 
on  the  prejudices  and  fears  of  the  people,  and  to  produce  a  coun- 
ter revolution.  The  prompt  resistance  of  the  govern*  "  ^^  ua- 
caibo  to  the  revolutionary  measures,  was  so  pleasin^  re- 

gency  of  Cadiz,  that  he  was  appointed  captain-general  ot  Vene- 
snela.  To  ^ard  against  any  measures  of  opposition  which  be 
might  pursue,  and  to  watch  his  movements,  the  Caraccas  junta 
sent  the  marquis  del  Toro  with  a  body  of  troops  to  Corora,  which 
d  two  of  the  departments  of  the  province  of  Maracaiho 
r  ve  their  connexion  with  that  province,  and  place  them- 

selves under  the  protection  of  tlie  marquis,  and  the  junta  of  the 
province  of  Barinas.  Troops  were  sent  under  Don  Diego  del 
Toro,  and  Don  Pedro  Brizeno  for  the  protection  of  those  depart- 
ments. Agreeable  to  his  instnictions,  the  marquis  del  Toro  open- 
ed a  correspondence  with  Miyares,  the  captain-general,  and  at- 
tempted to  convince  him  of  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  unit- 
ing the  province  of  Maracaibo  with  the  rest  of  Venezuela,  but 
without  success. 

Beheving  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Maracaibo 
were  generally  disposed  to  join  their  brethren  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  Venezuela,  since  several  attempts  at  insurrection  had 
been  made  in  the  town  of  Maracaibo,  and  great  alarm  ♦  'd 

from  an  apprehension  of  the  arrival  of  troops  trom  Sp:ii  ,ar- 

quis  del  Toro  communicated  to  the  government  at  Caraccan  an 
opinion,  that  if  Coro,  one  of  the  departments  of  the  province  of 
Caraccos,  which  held  out  against  the  new  government,  were  at- 
tacked, and  the  royal  party  subdued,  Maracaibo  would  join  in  the 
reral  cause.  This  measure  being  approved  of  by  the  junta, 
marquis  del  Toro  entered  the  department  of  Coro,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1810,  and,  at  first,  all  resistance  yielding  before  liim,  he  look 
possession  of  the  capital,  of  the  same  name  witli  the  department. 
From  the  town  of  Coro,  to  Corora,  from  whence  tlie  army  had 
marched,  is  a  distance  of  120  miles;  the  country  is  uncultivated 
and  sandy,  and  fix>m  a  neglect  of  the  general  to  station  his  forces 
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flo  as  to  preserve  a  communication  with  Corora,  his  pro?isions  for 
the  anny  (ailed.  Being  disappoioled  also  in  the  co-operation  of 
the  ships  of  war  which  sailed  firom  Porto  Cavello  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  marquis  del  Toro  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  relin- 
quish the  object  of  the  expedition.  But  as  the  retreat  was  not 
efieded  without  difficulty  and  hard  fighting,  somethinff  was  gained 
by  the  expedition,  as  it  tended  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the 
goTemmenI  and  the  people  in  the  army. 

At  the  doee  of  the  year  1810,  geaM  Miranda  arrived  at  C*- 
raccas  fit>m  England,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  goveniineiit» 

'  '  !iad  instructed  its  depu^  sent  to  London  to  oppose  his  ra- 
ids native  country  at  praeent.  The  reason  of  this  was, 
the  juuta  of  Caraccas  beheved  that  the  return  of  Miranda  to  Ve- 
nezuela, wliich  would  be  presumed  to  be  in  pursuance  of  the  de- 
sire of  the  government,  would  have  an  in  >  •  I  <i  influence  on 
the  cause,  in  consequence  of  the  known  i  iry  designs  of 
Miranda,  and  his  repeated  attempts  to  t:  /uela  from  the 
dominion  of  Spain.  As  the  ostensible  m  .c  new  govem- 
meot  did  not  go  so  far  as  those  of  general  Mminda,  they  could 
not  conHlstcntly  invite  him  into  the  country,  or  entrust  hiin  with 
aiv. 

1 ...  ^  angress  for  all  the  provinces  of  Venezuela  con- 

Teoed  for  its  tirst  session  on  the  2d  of  March,  1811,  and  wae 
constituted  according  to  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  supreme 
■nta  of  Caraccas ;  which  pronded  for  taking  a  ceofua  of  the 
papulation,  f -  «'-— nrr  the  electoral  colleges;  and  which  fixed 
the  ratio  of  r  lion,  and  tlie  mode  of  election.     One  repre- 

sentative was  auuwcd  for  every  twenty  thuuifond  persons ;  about 
fifty  deputies  were  elected,  and  took  their  seats  in  the  congress. 
Til  to  expedite  the  buaincss  of  ilie  cdQcress,  had,  previous 

to  ting*  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Dun  F.  X. 

U»luni&,  Dun  F<-i         T'  K-ral  Mirando,  Don  J.  RoHcioood 

others,  to  fraim-  to  l)e  submitted  to  tlie  congrcsfl. 

The  committer,  <  nccs,  wI'm  the  exception  of 

Miraoda«  uniled  ti  i  confederation  was  tiie  best 

form  of  government  t'ur  Veoesuola.  General  Bfiianda's  opinion 
was  widely  different ;  he  hud  before  the  committee  a  plan  of  a 
cooatituiion,  the  same  he  had  mtended  presenting  to  the  people, 
bad  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt  to  revolutionize  Terra  Firma  in 
1806.  It  was  desigDed  for  a  more  extensive  territory  than  Ve- 
nezuela, and  did  not  essentially  difibr  from  the  ^pani^h  colonial 
system.  Miranda,  who  had  been  receivod  at  firnt  with  jealousy, 
matly  increased  the  fears  which  prevailed  of  hi.s  entertaining  am- 
MtioilB  views,  by  his  constitutional  project.     And  although  the 


roost  dtstinguislied  advocates  of  independence  had  fiiU 
in  bis  integrity,  and  highly  venerated  bis  talents  and 
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his  friends  eoold  not  obtain  an  election  for  him  to  the  eongren, 
except  in  the  inagnificant  departm*  <  ^   <i^'uita,  in  Barcelona. 

At  is  usual  with  a  state  which  ha^  j  >  ^(;d  from  oppresston, 

thr  congress  disdos*  isy,  ami  experienced  much  dif- 

tu  ulty  in  disposing  <•  <  power.     At  length,  however, 

in  the  month  of  Apnl,  they  entrusted  it  to  three  persons,  named 
bj  the  congress,  but  ho  limited  and  restricted,  as  erinoed  their 
fears  of  its  subverting  the  other  branches  of  the  government 

The  congress  was  not  united,  even  on  the  main  question ;  a 
party  existed  in  favour  of  a  re-union  with  Spain  ;  hut  a  decided 
majority  were  advocates  for  independence,  and  the  minority  w*»ro 
afraid  to  declare  their  sentiments,  in  consequence  of  the  en' 
asm  of  the  people  of  Caraccas  in  the  revolutionary  cause.  Wc- 
neral  Miranda,  sensible  tliat  intclhgcncc  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  partisans  of  the  revolution,  in  coqjundion 
with  Don  Francisco  Espejo,  a  distinguished  lanyer,  estiMiBhed 
a  club,  culled  the  Patriotic  Soric/i/,  for  tlie  discussion  of  political 
questions,  and  ail  topics  relating  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
state. 

The  19th  of  April,  the  anniversary  of  the  revolution  was  celc- 
bmted  by  the  inhaliitants  of  Caraccas,  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
notiiiug  but  tlie  spirit  of  liberty  could  inspire.  Afler  service  in 
the  churches,  all  the  inhabitants  appeared  in  the  streets,  richly 
and  appropriately  dressed,  wearina;  cockades  on  their  hats,  com- 
pos d  ©r  blue,  red,  and  yellow  ribands.  The  city  was  filled  with 
r.joicing,  the  streets  were  hned  with  crowds  of  all  classes,  with 
countenances  beaming  with  joy  ;  even  many  parties  of  Indiana 
collected  in  the  environs  of  tlie  town,  and  by  dancing,  and  vari- 
ous  sports,  according  to  their  customs,  evinced  that  three  hundred 
years  of  slavery  and  oppression  had  not  extinguished  from  their 
race  the  sacred  spark  of  hberty,  or  rendered  them  insensible  to 
its  blessings.  The  patriotic  society  moved  in  procession  through 
the  principal  streets,  adorned  with  badgers  of  liberty,  and  bearing 
.1  i  At  night,  the  scene  became  more  deeply  in- 

I  \(^ ;  the  general  joy  seemed  to  increase ;  the 

city  1  throughout,  and  in  tlie  public  and  many  of 

th«  pi  .  tlie  tmnsparencies  displayed  with  good  ta-tr. 

:'  OS  and  inscriptions.     Bands  of  inu- 

i,  wth  numerous  parties  of  sin^rrs, 
1  IV  aud  song,  which  tended  to  diffuse  the 

I  ii«;s  that  universally  prevailed. 

But  thi-  <•lUl^rl•^s  wanted  courage  and  energy  to  prct  '  c 

rnlhnsii-rn  r-!*  tlir-  r'*'f'r»l'"  ;   l>v  a  tenipori/ing  and  indc  n- 

duct.  'uibitants  in  the  government  began 

tolH"\\  usiasin  declined.     Several  attempts 

to  overthrow  the  government  were  detected,  and  the  conspirators 
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vereonlybttusbedoriinprisoiied.  In  June,  1811,  a  most  alarm- 
ing plot  was  diMOTtfed,  just  at  it  was  on  the  point  of  breaking 
oaL  Thia  «oinruiced  the  go? emmeiit  and  the  people,  that  it  wii 
to  adopt  more  dedare  measurae.  Their  conditioo, 
aoilical  and  embarraaaiog ;  they  had  estabbahed  a 
diwKiWwl  the  existing  aulhoritiea  of  Spain,  and  by 
ocasioned  the  parent  toontnr  to  make  war  upon  them, 
akhoi^'theyt  had  not  decUred  themaehres  independent.  They 
had  faraught  on  their  country  the  evils  of  war,  and  were  exposed 
to  he  poBiBbed  as  rebels :  vet.  unless  they  declared  the  country 
indopondont  of  Spain,  '  in  view,  in  any  degrea 

OQRaspondinff  with  sue:. .  -  .  :.  i  ia<  subject  wa«  taken  up 

and  discussed  in  the  patriotic  society,  and  the  prevaihng  opinion 
aiMnned  to  be,  that  nothing  bat  a  declaration  of  entire  indepen- 
dence oovld  sare  the  country  from  ruin.  Encouraged  by  these 
frfouiable  sentiments  among  the  people,  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence was  proposed  in  the  congress,  and  af\er  being  debated 
at  great  length,  and  with  much  earnestness,  wb3  finally  adopted 
an  the  5th  of  July,  1811.* 

The  good  effects  of  the  measure  were  immediately  perceived ; 
it  gave  energy  to  the  government,  and  the  principal  conspirators 
werearresled.  'pieir  plan  was  to  have  secured  the  main  barrack, 
by  means  of  the  treachery  of  a  flpanish  seQcant,  in  the  employ 
of  the  new  govenunent,  which  woukl  have  supplied  them  i»ith 
anmunition  and  anns,  and  then  to  have  attacked  the  town,  in 
which  several  htmdred  of  the  eonapirators  were  concealed,  who 
woidd  have  joined  in  the  aasaalt  the  moment  the  first  cannon  was 
fired  firam  the  barracks.  Had  it  succeeded,  the  three  members  of 
the  executive,  and  the  leading  membevs  of  coogreaa,  were  to  have 
be<  V  executed,  and  the  remaining  menben  sent  to  Spain. 

fiiiU _idmg  the  arrest  of  the  leaders,  the  eooBpirBtors  began 

to  assemble  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  1 1th  of 
July,  in  that  part  of  the  citv  called  Las-tegues ;  but  the  people 
who  were  apprised  of  the  danger,  were  prepared  to  meet  them, 
and  after  some  resistance  they  were  captinied  and  thrown  into  pri- 
son. The  day  preceding  this  event,  an  insurrection  broke  out  at 
Valencia,  situated  in  the  interior,  more  than  100  miles  from  Ca- 
raccas.-^The  Spaniards  residing  in  the  town  surprised  and  took 
poaseasion  of  die  barracks,  garrisoned  by  a  few  soldiers,  and  were 
joibed  by  many  of  the  other  inhabitants  who  were  disaflected  with 
thecongreas  in  consequence  of  its  bavinc  opposed  their  pfam  of  se- 
painting  themselves  fiom  Caraocas,  and  forming  a  new  province. 
Arms  had  been  privately  introduced  into  the  town  by  the  Spa- 

The  Iciiftl.  iUbsuigenbodi«diatUawork 

labvtAa 
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tmtdtf  which  being  put  into  tlie  handii  of  the  iottirgeiitt,  thif 
prepeied  to  defeod  the  towa  against  the  govenuMoL 

The  appearance  of  a  new  and  unej^eotod  enemy,  the  oli^ 
•pring  of  dituinection,  greatly  embarrassed  and  perplexed  the  go- 
▼emmcut  ;  thoy  knew  not  how  far  the  disanection  extended, 
nor  scarcely  whom  to  trust.  Besides,  the  conHpirators  arrested, 
refused  to  disclose  their  accomplices,  from  an  expectation  that 
their  numbers  were  such,  that  with  the  assistance  of  the  Spanish 
troopH  they  should  prevail,  by  which  means  they  would  be  re- 
leased. It  was  thought  expedient  to  crush  the  insurrection  in 
the  germ,  and  imntedititcly  to  attack  the  conspirators  at  Valen- 
cia ;  but  tlie  troops  were  required  at  Caraccas  for  the  protection 
of  the  town  and  the  government.     In  this  dilemma,  tl  rti. 

mcnt  appealed  to  the  inhabitants,  and  a  sufficient  n  >- 

peared  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  place.     General  Tok<    u  i^ 

then  sent  against  Valencia.     In  the  meantime,  ten  of  the  r -u- 

rators  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  and   t  is 

phu'od  on  poles,  according  to  a  barbarous  custom  of  ii  >it- 

;  lilts,  at  the  entrance  of  the  city.  Distrusting  the  military  talents 
ot  the  marquis  del  Toro,  the  congress  ordered  general  Miranda 
to  take  command  of  the  army  sent  against  Valencia.  The  in- 
surgents had  fortified  two  hills  near  the  town,  which  commanded 
the  road  leading  into  it ;  one  of  which  had  been  attacked  and 
carried  by  general  Toro,  before  the  arrival  of  Miranda,  but  with 
a  very  heavy  loss  to  the  patriots.  Miranda,  who  by  his  appoint- 
ment regained  some  part  of  his  lost  popularity,  forced  the  other 
pass,  stormed  and  entered  the  town,  and  drove  a  party  of  th<^ 
royalists  into  the  bairack  called  d«  Uts  pardas.  There  they  were 
attacked  ;  but  witii  such  determination  did  tiiey  defend  the  posi- 
tion, that  the  patriots  were  several  times  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
This  encouraged  the  royalists  in  tlie  town,  who,  from  the  win- 
dows and  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  from  the  towers  of  the  churches 
and  monasteries,  poured  showers  of  musketry  on  the  troops  with 
such  destructive  elfect,  that  IMiranda  was  obliged  to  n 

the  town.     He  retreated  to  Mariara,  twelve  miles  from  >  i, 

one  of  the  hills  that  had  bt^en  I'ortified  by  the  royalists,  where  he 
remained  until  the  next  month,  wiien,  being  re-enforced,  he  as- 
saulted anil  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  dispersed  the  roy- 
ahsts.  Miranda  was  now  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  troops, 
with  wliich  he  proposed  to  invade  the  department  of  Coro ;  and 
although  the  executive  was  in  favour  of  the  proposal,  it  was  de- 
feated by  the  jealousy  of  the  congress,  and  the  opposition  of  his 
enemies,  whose  animosity  was  revived  by  his  recent  success. 

The  fiirmation  of  a  coitstitiition  had  attracted  the  public  atten- 
tion since  the  pubhcation  of  the  declaration  of  In'  '  ue.  A 
correspondence  on  the  subject  was  carried  on  I  i  >oo  F. 
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X.  UflCtm  and  Don  J.  Roscio,  two  of  the  committee  to  whom 
ths  subject  Ind  been  referred,  with  Mverml  indindtiahi  im  Santa 
Fe  de  BocaCai  and  otbera  in  the  iaterior  of  Yenesnela,  wfaicbf 
being  piibfched,  aeeaed  to  inlafeU  cveiy  one.  A  series  of  ea- 
flsys  also  ware  pnbiabed  in  ^  Caiaeeas  Gaaetle,  written  bf  one 
Burk,  an  Irishinan,  which,  as  wall  as  tfie  correspondenee,  was 
desifpMd  to  eonTinoe  the  paople  that  a  federatiTe  republic,  Jiko 
that  of  the  United  States,  was  the  best  form  of  government  for 
Buric  was  patronised  by  Ustariz,  Roscio,  and 
who  were  warm  aarorntc^  of  the  federative  system ;  and 
Fell  neqnainted  V  jiles  ofthe  British  and  Ame- 

onstitntions,  he  «  idvantages  of  the  plan  pro- 

poaed,  confirmed  «id  iUostrated  by  the  happy  experience  of  the 
United  States,  in  so  striking  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  enthusi- 
astic admiration  of  a  federal  republic,  which  was  almost  univer- 
saL  This  sentiment  prevailed  also  extensively  in  New  Grana- 
da. The  subject  was  entered  upon  in  congress,-  and  after  de- 
bating the  question  several  months,  a  constitution  was  prepared, 
approved  of  by  that  body,  and  oflered  to  the  people  for  their  sanc- 
tion on  the  S8d  of  December.  Its  outlines  were  similar  to  those 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  the  form  or 
ftnoM  of  the  government,  but  in  two  partieulars,  at  least,  it  dif- 
ferad  Tenr  materially ;  it  estabUshed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
as  that  of  the  state,  and  did  not  preserve  a  unity  of  power  in  the 
exeentive  branch,  that  being  confined  to  three  persons,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  electoral  ooD^aa.    Thelegislatr  r  was  re- 

posed in  a  congress  consisting  of  a  house  of  re  i>  w\s,  and 

•senate,  the  former  chosen  by  the  electoral  college:*,  and  the  lat- 
ter bj  the  provincial  legislatures ;  its  authority  was  dof^nrd  and 
Unilad,  and  the  powers  of  the  le^islatnres  of  the  ^> 
or  provinces  were  limited.  A  judiciary  was  to  b<  v 
with  a  jurisdiction  as  to  matters  relating  to  the  federal  compact 
and  national  concerns.  It  recognised  the  fiov<>r.M<f..tv  of  the 
people,  declared  the  nmlattoea  and  other  ca>  to  any 

enmb^ment  in  the  state;  abolished  the  use  ot  i.M  iwiture,  the 
trade  m  sbvns,  the  tribate  of  the  Indians,  and  provided  for  their 
civilimion.    If  araeaibo  and  Guiana  were  to  be  admitted  into 


aoon  as  they  should  be  free  from  the  domi- 
of  Spain*    A  federal  territoffy  was  acquired  where  the  go- 
wns to  be  estabhshed,  in  imitation  of  the  United  States; 


tetown  of  Taieneia  was  ceded  to  the  confederacy,  and  the  con- 
mas  opened  its  finrt  sesaiM  there  mder  the  new  constitution, 
m  March,  1812. 


The  territory  comprising  fhb  present  republic  of  Colombia, 
nsisnd,  wfaiiet  nndar  SpAi,  it  wfll  be  rememherad,  of  two  dm 

and  New  Oruu^  each  com* 
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priaing  a  number  of  provinces.  When  thn  auUiority  of  the  re- 
geacjr  of  Spain  was  dieebeyed,  in  1810,  thvnv.  torritoriet  aeted 
MpmteljT,  althougfa  with  some  degree  of  concert,  and  eatidiKeb- 
ed  eeparale  juntas  and  proviflionaT  goyemments.  Some  of  the 
prorinces,  also,  avaiUng  themselves  of  the  general  disorder,  at- 
tempted  to  withdraw  themselves  from  their  political  connexions, 
and  established  governments  for  themHelves.  This  led  to  much 
conAiiiOtt,  and  in  some  instances,  to  war,  among  the  diferent  in- 
dependent governments  ;  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  all  at 
war  with  Spain.  It  also  served  to  disconnect  the  events  of  the 
revolution,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  trace  them,  for  some 
time  at  least,  distinctly  in  each  of  the  new  govemnMnts.  We 
commenced  with  Caraccas,  or  Vr  II         '  I '^iiL' traced  the 

events  of  the  revolution  down  to  t:  !  the  consti- 

tution, we  will  return  to  the  opening  ot  Uie  bloody  drama  in  New 
Granada. 

.  The  government  of  New  (•  omprised  twenty-two  pro- 

vinces,  situated    between    \  ,    Peru,   and   Guatemala. 

These  provincps  contained  two  and  a  iialf  millions  of  inhabitants, 
and  the  capital,  Santa  Fc  de  Bojrota,  nearly  thirty-five  thousand. 
It  has  been  stated,  that  on  receiving  intelligence  from  Spain 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  central  junta,  and  the  creation  of  the  re- 
gency, a  junta  was  established  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  in  July 
1810,  by  a  public  meeting  assembled  under  the  sanction  of  the 
viceroy.  This  jimta  at  first  chose  Don  A.  Amar,  the  viceroy, 
president,  and  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  regency  at  Ca- 
diz. In  a  few  days  the  junta,  alanned  by  the  report  of  a  conspi- 
racy formed  by  the  viceroy,  and  the  members  of  the  audience 
for  their  safety  caused  the  viceroy  and  most  of  the  members  ol 
the  audience  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  Carthagena,  from  whence 
they  were  convoyed  to  Spain.  The  junta  disavowed  the  authori- 
ty of  the  regency,  and  published  a  manifesto,  inviting  tlie  several 
provinces  of  New  Granada  to  send  deputies  to  a  congress  at 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  to  establish  a  provmcial  government,  during 
the  raplivity  of  the  king.  Nine  of  the  provinces,  namely,  Tun- 
I  r,  Pamplona, Casanare,  Carthagena,  Socorro,  Antioquia,  Choco, 
.N  tyva,  and  Mariquito,  declared  in  favour  of  the  revolution.  San- 
ta Martha  was  also  in  favour  of  the  revolution,  yet  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  regency  ;  but  some  months  afterwards,  the 
junta  of  the  province  was  overthrown  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Spa- 
niards, and  a  new  one  created,  entirely  devoted  to  Spain.  In 
Popajran,  the  governor  called  a  public  meeting  of  the  most  con- 
siderable persons  in  the  province,  which  decided  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  establish  a  junta  ;  but  the  governor,  chagrined  at  tlieii 
conduct,  dissolved  the  assembly,  and  raised  troops  to  attack  the 
junta  at  Santa  Fq.     The  latter.,  however,  aware  of  the  hostile  d«- 
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i^gns  of  the  governor,  and  to  check  his  career,  had  despatched 
Bira3ra  with  a  body  of  troops  to  watch  and  oppose  him.  An  ac- 
tion was  fought  about  twelve  miles  from  the  town  ofPopayan,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1811,  in  which  Tacon,  the  governor, 
was  deieated.  The  regency  of  Spain,  alarmed  at  the  progress 
and  diflbaioo  of  the  disaffection,  attempted  to  conciliate  the  in- 
habitants  of  New  Granada  bjr  sending  among  them  two  of  their 
couatiymen,  Don  A.  ViUavioencio,  and  Don  C.  Montufar,  aa 
rnnmysiiiiniiis  to  support  the  authority  of  the  recency  ;  but  thej 
did  not  anive  until  the  revolution  had  progressed  too  far,  and  tbio 
Biiild  had  become  too  deeply  i  nbued  with  liberal  senti- 
to  admit  of  thetr  accompliHliing  the  object  of  their  niifl- 

Montiifar  nrrived  at  Quito  a  few  days  aAer  the  massacre  of 

1  the  2d  of  AugUHt,  1810,  by  the  troops  sent 

!i  so  exasperated  the  penpln,  that,  with  no  other 

es  and  clubs,  they  !  the  soldieis  witfi 

red  the  Spaiiish  auth  o  order  the  trooM 

to  withdraw  from  the  city,  and  to  pass  a  decree  of  oblivion  in  fa- 

VI.  ir  i.r  the  inhabitauts.     Taking  advantage  of  the  fears  of  the 

authoriticH,  Montufar  prevailed  on  them  to  estabUsh  a 

the  province.     This  junta  is  the  only  one  of  which  the 

^  of  Spain  approved. 

September,  1810,  the  junta  of  Carthagena  issued  a  mani- 
festo, setting  forth  the  advantages  which  would  result  to  New 
GriMda,  by  a  union  of  all  the  provinces  ia  a  federal  government ; 
aad  at  the  same  time  conceding  that  the  provmcea  were  ^beohred 
Aoiii  '  olitical  conaeaioD,  and  had  a  right  to  ad^  what 
Ibnii  ament  they  pleased ;  for  as  the  ceesioiis  at  Bayonne 

destruycd  the  compact  between  Spain  and  America,  so  the  revo- 
lution at  Santa  Fe  severed  the  bond  of  union  which  had  bound 
the  proviaees  of  New  Granada*  This  reasoning,  cal- 
to  mislead,  was  carried  still  &rther  by  the  inhabitants  of 
of  the  deoartmeate,  who  suppoeed,  that  if  the  revolution 
dJeeohred  tiie  politieal  bands  which  uaited  the  provinces,  it 
ako  broken  the  tiea  which  had  connected  together  the  dif- 
it  departments  of  the  same  province.  Mompox,  a  depart- 
of  ('arthageaa,  adopting  the  fidlacioue  and  dangerous  rea- 
of  the  junta  of  the  province,  proceeded  to  form  a  junta 


In  Sei 


for  the  depaitmeut,  and  also  to  appoint  deputies  to  the  congreaa 

to^  held  at  Sania  Fe.    Tlie  govomment  of  Carthagena,  not 

to  have  their  doctrine  appUed  to  their  own  proviaoe  hy  its 

eeal  a  mihtary  force  under  Don  N.  Ayoa,  aad  eeai- 

to  retara  to  her  oanaaiion  with  Ceithageaa. 

Near  the  cloea  of  the  year  1810,  the  junta  of  Caraccas  sent  aa 

i^baasador  to  the  newgoveramentat  Santa  Fe,  and  an 

Tof.  IF.  HL 
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WM  enterad  into  between  thrm  for  their  mutual  protection.  In 
December,  some  of  th(  to  the  general  congreM  had  ■•• 

■ambled  at  Snnta  Fc.  deputiea  abo  arrived  from  de* 

partinent>  Ukv  Moinpox,  were  disposed  to  be  formrd  into 

separate  }  Tiiis  gave  rise  to  a  queation  whi*  li  thrf  at- 

ened  to  increase  the  existing  difficulties,  whether  t!  <^^^ 

from  the  departmentii  Hhould  be  admitted  to  their  -  he 

congress.     At  length,  by  the  influence  of  Don  A.  N:>  c- 

tarj  to  the  congress,  it  wan  agreed  to  suspend  the  t.c<  ,^nni,  to 
give  time  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  of  the  dispute.  The 
pretensions  of  the  departments  were  fuially  silenced,  and  the  con- 
gress, relieved  from  tins  difficulty,  convened  again.  A  confede- 
racy, or  compact,  was  formed  by  the  representatives  of  Pamplo- 
na, Tunja,  Neyva,  Carthagena,  and  Antioquia,  on  the  27t}i  of 
November,  1811,  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  The  provinces  re- 
tained the  management  of  their  local  and  internal  concerns,  and 
those  of  a  general  nature  were  confided  to  the  federal  congress. 
A  supreme  judicature  was  established  to  decide  on  questioiis 
growing  out  of  the  federal  union,  and  the  executive  power,  as 
well  as  the  legislative,  was  intrusted  to  the  congress. 

The  province  of  Cundinamarca  disapproved  of  the  articles  of 
confederation,  and  refused  to  deliver  up  the  mint,  which  it  was 
required  to  do,  by  the  stipulations  made  by  the  congress.  An 
assembly  of  deputies  of  the  province  of  Cundinamarca  was  con- 
vened by  the  junta  of  Santa  Fe,  its  capital,  to  frame  a  constitu- 
tion; and  one  being  prepared,  it  was  ratified  on  the  17th  of 
April,  1812,  by  a  convention  called  especially  for  tliat  purpose. 
Thus  the  junta  of  Santa  Fe,  which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  tlie 
revolution  in  New  Granada,  by  establishing  a  separate  and  op- 
posing government  for  the  province,  were  also  the  first  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  dissension,  which  produced  such  bitter  fruits.  The 
constitution  was  a  limited  monarchy,  acknowledging  Ferdinand 
VII.  ;  but  providing,  that  during  the  captivity  of  the  king,  a  pre- 
sident, two  counsellors,  senators,  judges  of  a  supreme  court  of  ju- 
dicature, and  the  members  of  a  miUtary  board,  should  be  elected 
by  the  electoral  colleges  once  every  three  years.  The  president 
possessed  tlie  executive  power,  but  was  to  act  in  concert  with  tlie 
two  counsellors,  and  the  legislative  power  was  confided  to  the 
senators  and  members  of  tlie  high  court  of  justice. 

After  the  defeat  of  Tacon,  the  royal  governor  of  Popayan,  he 
fled  to  Pastos,  where,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  an  army  to  op- 
pose the  troops  of  Santa  Fe,  he  liberated  the  slaves,  and  formed 
them  into  soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  his  countrymen. 
This  was  the  first  instance  of  slaves  being  instigated  to  revolt 
affainst  their  masters  since  the  commencement  of  the  revo*  * 
ne  forcM  he  Fused  by  these  base  means,  were  not  sui 
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however,  to  oppose  the  troops  sent  against  him  by  the  juntas  of 
Quito  aod  Pnpajan ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the 
south  sea  coast,  near  the  port  of  San  Buenaventura.  Don  N. 
Rodriguez  having  succeeded  Barajra  in  the  conunand  of  the  ar- 
my, pumed  him  closely,  and  completely  defeated  him  at  Is- 
quande,near  the  (lose  ofthe  year  1811. 

Don  J.  Lozaii  nt  ofthe  government  of  Cundinamar- 
ca,  proposed  '"  '  ...ices  of  New  Granada  to  make  a  new 
division  of  t  ory,  the  whole  to  form  four  parts,  in  each 
of  which  as;,  ;♦;  republic  was  to  be  established,  and  these 
formed  into  a  f.<l'Ml  repubUc.  This  plan,  ho  thought  would 
giv"  '^  to  the  government  to  enable  it  to  overcome 
ih<  Mg  the  establishment  of  their  Independence. 
Tho  j.i  i  by  the  junta  of  Carthagena,  and  also  by 
the  con  »>8sion,  at  the  town  of  Ibagua,  where  it  had 
ren  f  'e  after  Cimdinamarca  refused  to  enter  into 
th<  zano,  resigning  his  situation  as  president, 
was  su'  '  ri  A.  Narino,  who  was  not  in  favour  ofthe 
propos*  rnment,  but  wished  to  establish  one  more 
energetic.  I  lie  was  supported  by  the  provinces  of 
Mariquita,  >  .orro;  Tunja  was  also  incUncd  to  fa- 
vour his  plan,  when  a  budy  of  the  troops  of  Cundinamarca,  im* 
dcr  Baraya,  stationed  in  the  town  of  Tunja,  dr  rlarod  against  Na- 
rino, and  in  favour  ofthe  congress.  Tin  I  the  congress 
immediately  to  remove  to  Tunja,  and  occ .  a  civil  war  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  Narino  and  those  of  the  congress,  in  the 
beL'f'<'>>'>"  oftlieyear  1812.  An  action  was  fought  at  Paloblanco, 
in  '  rice  of  Socorro,  in  which  Narino's  troops  were  dc- 
feaic-u,  ttiiu  the  agents  of  the  r^-''-^^  availing  themselves  of 
this  success,  persuaded  Mariqin  \  <  yva  to  join  the  confe- 
deracy. The  congress,  in  coii>*«<jiirn(  r,  removed  to  the  town 
of  Ncyva,  in  October,  1812.  The  army  ofthe  confederacy  was 
again  successful  at  Yentaquemada,  which  enal  '  forces  of 
the  congress  ti>  hesiegro  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  in  I  r.  Nari- 
no resigned  '  ^  before  this  event,  but  Uic  legislative 
power  refus'  ;  he  proposH  to  the  besiegers  that  he 
would  quit  New  (siiutadu,  on  <  would  9p|ira 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  ni  •  jpital.  This 
reuooeble  proposal  was  oot  ttcciided  to ;  the  besiesersy  confi- 
dent of  success,  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  the  capital  at  dis- 
cretion, which  being  refused,  they  stormed  the  city,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss,  and  a  large  part  of  their  army  was  dis- 
persed. A  tingle  division,  under  the  command  of  Girardot, 
reached  Tuma.  A  monument  of  stone,  called  San  I'ulonnOf 
was  erected  m  that  part  ofthe  city  where  the  action  was  fought, 
with  inscriptionfl  eiplanatory  of  the  signal  victory  whirh  saved 


Ibe  capital.     Thcac  t ,  ri'-i.mv;   r.rti.m.r  thp  pacriotj  aflaifttt 

each  other,  who  were  engage  teat,  and  that,  a 

contevt  for  liberty,  were  equally  •..ji...vm..^  u<.^  wiograceiiil  to  their 


r  raised  an  t'once. 

The  royal  army  oi   <  uided  ny  iric  oksnop,  and 

many  of  ita  officers  n  who  carried  black  stand- 

anls.  To  show  that  tlicy  Icli  tin;  intluenco  of  the  rehgion  they 
professed,  which  teaches  to  ''  resist  not  evil,"  they  assumed  the 
name  of  tiu  artrnf  of  deeUk.  When  the  junta  of  the  province  of 
Quito  \vna  established  in  August,  1810,  Ruiz  do  Castilla  wm 
n  >idcnt ;  but  when  the  regency  of  Spain  approved  of  tho 

ju  .  appointed  Molin  to  be  its  president.  The  junta  refused 

to  acknowledge  him  M  pnaident,  and  complained  of  his  conduct 
to  th«>  r<  trtes  of  Spain.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
V  r  the  massacre  of  the  2d  of  August,  had  retired  from  Qui- 

tu  ..  I.,. ,...u|uil,  he  marched  to  attack  Quito,  and  etit'r.d  it^  territo- 
ries, notwithstanding  the  Cortes  had  ordered  him  to  <  i  hos- 
tilities. He  refused,  however,  to  obey  this  order,  o;.  j,;  v.;v  ..cc  that 
it  had  been  obtained  by  false  representations.     Don  C.  Montufar 

- -- '  d  the  troops  of  Quito,  and  was  defeated  by  the  royal- 

iica,  which  enabled  the  troops  from  Lima,  under  Mon- 
ties, wih)  ruid  succeeded  Molin  in  the  command,  to  enter  the  town 
of  Quito,  on  the  6th  of  November,  1812.  The  bloody  Monies 
•lostroyod  every  thing  before  him  ;  a  scene  of  devastation  and 
Tno«««^ro  was  exhibited  shocking  to  contemplate ;  one  fifth  of  the 
ii  .who  had  remained  to  defend  the  city,  were  cruelly 

II  .   and,  moreover,  not  satisfied  with  this  slaughter,  a  de- 

tachineiit  of  his  army  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  tliose  who  had  fled 
from  the  town  before  its  capture.  And  as  if  to  show  his  triumph- 
in:^  in  such  vandalism,  he  gave  an  account  of  his  bloody  deeds, 
Mtii-<ir,  it)  ri  Ifttor  of  the  1 1th  of  November,  addressed  to  the  go- 
Afier  the  capture  of  Quito,  Montes  relin- 
,  I  of  the  army  to  Don  N.  Samano,  a  Spanish 

otlicfM ,  I  at  Santa  Fe  when  the  revolution  broke 

out.     .*■  « ^  -  Inwards  Santa  Fe,  and  on  his  way  took 

the  town  of  Popayan.  Previous  to  this,  Don  J.  Caycedo,  presi- 
dent of  tlio  junta  of  Q"'*'v  '■  "'  ♦•••'"•>  '"to  the  hands  of  the  royal- 
ists of  Pastos,  who  li  troops  of  the  province  of 
Popayan,  comiir  ■  '  av,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who,  wit  i  «<,  were  made  prisoners.  Cay- 
^'  '  aulay,  anu  me  oiin  i                >,  were  all  put  to  death  by 

Aiarmtid  at  t'w     '■      -         "  -   v'.' ■'•    v...^  .  , , --v 

where  marked  ^^ 
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»kilful  oflker,  could  oflect  a  retreat  to  Popa3mn,  hf^'xnf^  hotly  pur- 


by  tlic  royaliMtx,  fluiihed  with  victory,  aif!  -  for 

Most  of  the  prisoners  were  put  to  n  it  it  i«  re- 

markablc  tliat  Narino  was  spared  and  sent  a  prwoner  to  Quito, 
thence  to  I^tiiia,  and  finally  to  Cadiz  in  Spain.* 

The  defeat  near  Pastos  occurred  in  June,  1814,  and  the  ac- 
count of  it  reached  the  congress  about  tlio  same  time  they  re- 
ceived tJie  disagreeable  intelligence  from  Europe  of  the  overthrow 
of  Bonaparte  and  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  defeat  of  the  patriots  in  Venezuela. 

*  "  Don  A.  Narino  is  one  of  thoM  few  enterprising  characters  who  had 
long  viewed  it  with  a  ^phetic  eye,  and  even,  in  tome  measure,  prepared 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fe  for  indepradence.  His  opmions 
and  wishes,  too  Areely  expressed  in  the  early  part  of  his  yoath,  eaoaad  his 
imprisonment  in  17^.  and  that  of  many  of  his  friends,  distinguished  young 
men,  at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  Duran,  Cabal,  Cortes,  Umana,  Narino,  Zea, 
and  others,  were  at  that  time  sent  to  Spain  under  an  escort.  Narino  es- 
caped the  viffilance  of  his  guards,  and  made  his  escape  in  the  very  set  of 
lai^ding  at  (  aiiiz.  and  presented  himself  to  the  govemm<-nt  at  Mndrtd. 
Not  with  is  act  of  submission,  the  Spanish  gov*  s  gs- 

ing  to  oi'  '-5t,  when  Narino  again  escaped,  and  \  incf> ; 

from  whcucL  >  Kn^land,  at  the  very  epoch  when  Mr 

for  separating'  ma  troin  the  Spanish  government  wai< 

plation  in  ITIH.  i  n.  u  Narino  returned  to  New  Granada,  inco^ mi",  »Mit 
the  view  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  hut  he  was  discovered  and  confined 
many  years  ;  during  wliich  he  suffered  tlie  hardships  of  poverty,  close  im- 
prisonment, itLC.  At  hust,  he  regained  his  liberty,  on  condition  that  he 
should  never  quit  Santa  Fo,an(l  that  ho  should  bo  always  accompanied  by 
a  soldier.     When  the  war  in  S  d,  the  government  of  Santa 

Fe,  being  afraid  of  his  uncom  xrsuasion,  as  well  as  of  the 

credit  he  iiosxessed,  had  him  a:.  ..m^  him  to  be  sent  to  Cartha* 

gena ;  but  iNurino  ag^ain  escaped  at  tl  Hanro,  over  the  river  Magdakiia, 

"     "      se  i^uveh* 


and  went  to  Santa  Maria.     A  Spnninrd.  n  ho  knew  the 

was  concealed,  discovered  it  <  who  had  him  immedialely 

taken,  and  then  enforced  the  i  <  lie  government,  bv  sending 

him  to  Carihagena,  wherr  hf  u  <•  mio  the  dunpr  -      ''  F  -"  TV 

cachica.   When  the  revolii;i';i  ti.  pi .' (^  he  was  released 

was  ffreatly  impaired,  an<l  hl^  !•->  U  nl  suffered  much  froi 

bad  been  compelled  to  wear  during  iiis  imprisonment.   Having  l>een  taiieii 

prisoner  at  Pastos,  it  is  wonderful  that  he  was  not  pxerufeH.  ns  ahnor»t  nil 

Uie  prisooArs  were  at  that  time  ;  but  he  was  <  ^ 

to  Lima,  and  he  is  now  confined  at  La  Car^i 

sons,  AnUmiOi^gave  at  Bocachica  a  noble  exan 

tton,  by  safennc  hiouwlf  to  be  imprisoned  wit 

tunes,  be  wished,  by  sharing,  to  alls viale.' — (/  /  i 

South. imtr  km 
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CHAPTER  nr. 

EarthMmke  in  Venezuela — 1/«  influence  on  the  rerohiion— event* 
of  '^'  '""T  m   Venezuela — euccesi  of  the  royaliais — Caraecas 

.  (>■  j)  itulation  of  Miranda — violation  of  it  by  the  rmjaUtt* 

— ii»#i;;r.r/i«  of  Potto  CoveUo  filUd  ttith  the  patriot» — Spam$k 
mUharity  re^estabUihed  m  Venezuela — Bolivar — h*  reotvet  tlu 
vat — ffeneiraiet  into  Venezuela  ■  kit  auceen — the  war  of  death 
^--vietories  of  the  patriots — Bolhar  mter$  Caraccaa,  tmd  4i6e- 
ratea  Venezuela  tueeeu  of  the  patriots — the  royaOats  arm  the 
slaves — devastate  the  country— patriots  again  successful — battle 
of  Carabobo — BoUvar  defeated  at  La  Puerta — royaUsts  re-con- 
quer  Venezuela    surrender  ofMaturin* 

WE  now  resume  the  history  of  the  revolution  in  Venezuela, 
which  we  had  brought  down  to  March,  1812,  when  congress 
commenced  its  fir8t  .session  under  the  new  constitution.  At  this 
period  tho  ailiiirH  of  Venczuek  were  pro«perou8 ;  tlie  govern- 
ment was  pckpular,  and  preat  unanimity  prevailed  funMti<r  thv  peo- 
|>le ;  tho  miUtur)'  force  was  adequate  to  the  defence  ub- 

lic,  and,  as  was  thought,  to  expel  the  royalists  from  i* ^and 

Mamcaibo.  Commerce  began  to  revive,  to  promote  which,  and 
ai  the  tame  time  to  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  England,  the 
congress  reduced  the  dutic8  four  percent  in  favour  of  the  manu- 
frcturea  and  commerce  of  that  country.  Three  thousand  men, 
oominaiided  by  general  Marino,  were  on  the  banks  of  the  Oro- 
noeo,  ready  to  cross  and  attack  tlie  royal'  "  r.'niana  in  the 
city  of  Angostura ;  another  corps  of  the  i  u  troops  was 

sIMioned  at  Barquisimoto,  to  check  tli"  t  .  i  ;  >i  Coro.  Hut 
this  prosperity  in  Venezuela,  and  all  th.  h.|..  ^  \,;,i(  h  it  inspired, 
in  a  moment     On  the  2Gtii  of  March,  l>e- 

the  hours  of  four  and  five  oVlock  in  the  aAernoon,  one  of 

which  the  earth  sometimes  experiences, 

iy  over  Venezuela.     During  a  minute 

the  earth  groaned  and  agonized  in  coni-ul- 

which  were  attended  u It})  ti.o  nil.. t  tiuimI  .  ..i.<.iiii<.iuM>s; 
thetownsofCaracaas,  La  (  ^.m- 

fialipe,  were  hud  in  -"••- 
and  mnnj  others, 

sons  leU  TlCtiniS  to  imn  (riMiieiiH' 

lation,  great  as  it  was,  was  not  t 
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up  from  iu  own  ruinfl  the  moAt  danceroua  ene- 
oqr  to  the  libeitiM  of  Vaaeiuelt  bigotry,  und  the  reUj^ous  pr«- 
judiOM  of  a  mpemiUout  and  prieat-ridden  people.  The  cauw- 
oocymd  on  Holy  Thursday,  when,  in  Roman  Catholic 
oountiiet,  the  people  all  commemorate  the  suflTerings  of  the  Re- 
'         r,  of  which,  reprettntatiom  are  exhibited,  and  at  the  very 


hoar  when  the  people  were  crowding  to  the  churches  to  attend  ta 
andj 


the  oeremoiiies  and  join  the  processions.  The  troops,  as  is  usual, 
were  atalioned  at  the  entrance  of  the  churches  to  follow  the  pro- 
cetaione ;  and  most  of  tlio  churches  being  thrown  down,  and  alse 
the  principal  barracks  at  Caraccai},  a  considerable  number  of  the 
eoldieriy  as  well  as  the  citizens,  were  crushed  to  death  and  buried 
'vader  the  niins ;  most  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  were  likewise 
^•■Iroyed.  This  calamity  happening  on  the  day  and  the  very 
hour  of  a  holy  festival,  the  priests  interpreted  into  a  divine  judg- 
nent,  and  a  manifestation  of  the  displeasure  of  the  Almighty,  at 
the  abominable  wickedness  of  attempting  to  secure  their  liberty. 
They  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit  that  a  iioly  God  had  condemned 
I  evolution,  in  language  too  atulihlc  not  to  be  heard,  and  too 
'iiMinct  to  be  misunderstood  ;  and  they  denounced  his  vengeance 
on  all  who  favoured  it.  They  told  the  credulous  people,  that  as 
the  earth  sH'allowed  up  the  rebellious  Korah  and  his  crew,  they 
were  punished  in  the  same  way,  for  the  same  sin — rebelhon 
against  their  government. 

Aided  by  the  consternation  this  catastrophe  had  occasioned, 
they  made  the  credulous  inhabitants  almost  believe  that  hell  was 
opening  its  fiery  jaws  to  devour  them.  And  with  an  ignorant  and 
-ujM  rstitious  people,  accustomed  to  revere  and  implicitly  to  obey 
!n  <  lorgy,  their  interested  zeal  produced  an  extensive  and  alarm- 
ing otfcct. 

At  Barquisimeto  as  well  as  at  Caraccas,  the  barracks  were 
thrown  down,  and  a  considerable  part  o{  the  troops  buried  under 
the  ruins  ;  and  Xalon,  their  commander,  severely  wounded.  Oa 
the  very  day  of  this  calamity,  they  were  preparing  to  march  te 
attack  the  rojralists  at  Corora,  which  place  they  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  day  before.  To  fill  the  measure  of  tiie  difficulties 
of  the  patriots,  there  was  a  serious  deficit  in  the  public  trcasur)-, 
and  the  paper  currency  which  the  congress  had  been  obliged  to  is- 
sue, and  which  maintained  its  credit  until  the  earthquake,  since 
that  efent,  had  repidly  depreciated,  and  its  circulation  could  onlj 
be  kept  up  by  severe  penalties. 

llie  congress,  seneiMe  that  a  crisis  had  occurred  which  threat- 
ened the  eztilence  of  the  republic,  prepared  to  meet  it.  General 
Miranda  was  iotmsted  with  the  chief  military  command,  and  dis- 
awfened  on  him  to  raise  troops,  and  in  all 
to  te  defwce  of  the  state,  to  act  as  ho  thought 


i 
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best  After  adopting  the  roetsures  the  condition  of  the  country 
demanded,  the  congress  adjoamed  to  enable  the  meudbers  to 
serve  in  the  •Mfoj,  or  return  to  the  firmmBm  wad  etteaipC  to  ro«M 
the  people, difpinted  and  filled  with  euyeiititkw  feen,  to  aeeoeo 
of  the  danger  whicfa  threetened  them  and  their  country. 

At  the  heed  of  two  tJwieiid  men,  armed  with  the  muskets 
'  r  f>m  the  niiiie,  MJnmde  mvched  to  meet  the  eneniy,  who 
uiced  from  Cetotm  idler  the  ewthqaeke,  end  took  poeeee 
j»ioa  oC  BarqaMoneto  widioiiC  eppoMtkm.     Here  tfie  rojansts  re* 
cenred  eooeluit  re-enforceawBti,  m  the  inhabitants,  wishing  to 
abandon  a  cause,  frowned  upon  hf  beaven,  were  ea^  to  ensure 
their  own  safetY  by  enrolling  themsehree  among  its  opposenk 
Montererde,  who  oommanded  the  royalists,  movM  on  to  Araure, 
where  a  detachment  of  the  repabKeans  was  stationed  under  colo- 
nel F.  Palaciosojo;  bat  bis  troops  revising  to  figfat,  be  was  made 
:i  onMoner,  and  the  place  taken  without  emtion  or  sacrifice. 
'>9  on  the  confines  of  those  rast  plains  which  form  a  con- 

c  part  of  the  provinces  of  Caraccas  and  Burinas,  from 

which  the  cattle  are  obtained  that  supply  the  settlements  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Teoesoela,  on  which  account  it  >w.'.'.,..o  an. 
important  ob|ect  to  possess  it     For  this  purpose  rde 

sent  a  detachment  or  his  army  to  invade  Barinaa,  aim  wiui  iiis 
main  force  marched  to  attack  San  Carlos.  The  latter  place  wan 
entrusted  to  M.  Carrahano,  who  made  a  Tigoroos  defence ;  but 
the  defection  of  his  caTaby  who  went  over  to  the  royalista» 
"*  '  town.  There  was  no  force  now  opposed 
)uld  check  his  piogiess ;  and  the  army  on 
the  Orunoco  was  ol  too  great  a  distiiiioe  to  re-enforce  general 
Miianda. 

The  dificuhiea  with  which  the  patriots  had  to  contend  in  de- 
fending tbe  remddic  were  greatly  increased  by  the  scattering  po- 
pulatioo,  the  diatmiee  between  the  capitals  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces, and  the  badneas  of  the  roads.  The  republican  troops  on 
the  Oroooeo  euitained  some  loss  on  the  25th  of  March  in  cross* 
ing  die  river;  but  stiB  they  might  have  taken  Angostura,  had  not 
the  eartlKraake,  together  with  the  intelligence  of  the  rapid  suc- 
oeasea  of  Monteverde  disheaiteoad  them,  which  led  to  disaffec- 
tion, and  nDaOy  to  desertion. 

Monteverde  advanced  rapicHT  towards  Caraccas,  with  an  army 
flashed  with  victory,  and  impelled  by  an  enthusiasm  with  which 
been  inspired,  by  beinc  made  to  believe  that  tfaer  were 


they  bad  been  inspired,  by  being  made  to  believe  that  they  were 
inetmnMOts  in  the  bands  of  beaviM  in  pottinc  an  end  to  the  revo- 
hMion,  which  God  and  the  cbureb  bad  so  emphati*  "^  <i(>mned. 
To  oppose  hii  advance,  Miranda  ordered  the  •  ,  of  V  a- 

leoda,  and  eooeeoHBled  his  forces  in  the  pn  '^ 

C'abrera,  near  the  lakes  Tacarigua,througi.  . 
Vol..  n.  6*  I 
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ltd.  Thif  wif,  doubtlatt,  the  best  potation  to  oppott  tn  tnny 
immik^  CtmccM,  on  the  wttltni  tide ;  but  the  inhthittnf  of 
fkid  diitrict,  rttdr  to  tbtodon  the  new  government,  in  the  hoor 
of  tdrenity,  decnred  for  the  royal  cause ;  and  to  recommand 
themaelvet  to  Monteverde,  acquainted  htm  witli  an  obtcure  tad 
unknown  foot-path,  which  avoided  the  defile  of  La  CabreiA.  Mon- 
teverde, with  much  ditliculty  led  his  men  bv  this  route,  whidicom- 
pelied  Miranda  to  retreat  to  the  town  of  Victoria,  ddy  miles  from 
Caraccas.  The  royalists  following  closely  in  the  rear  of  the  re- 
publican army,  attacked  it  on  the  last  of  June  with  great  spirit, 
but  were  received  with  steadiness,  and  repulsed  with  lots.  At 
this  time,  when  Miranda's  decisive  and  judicious  conduct  was 
giving  discipline  and  confidence  to  the  army,  reviving  the  hopes 
of  the  people,  and  rousing  them  to  exertions  worthy  of  the  occa- 
sion, a  disastrous  event  occurred,  which  disconcerted  all  his  plans, 
and  served  to  extinguish  the  flickering  blaze  of  the  lamp  of  Uberty. 
The  Spanish  prisoners  at  Porto  Cavello,  by  the  treachery  of  an 
officer  on  guard,  obtained  possession  of  the  castle  and  fort  in 
which  they  were  confined.  Simon  Bolivar,  then  a  colonel  in  tht 
service  of  the  republic,  who  had  the  command  of  the  place,  deem- 
ed it  impossible  to  retake  the  fort  by  storm,  without  destroying 
the  town ;  unwilling  to  do  this,  he  embarked  with  his  officers  for 
La  Guira.  The  fall  of  Porto  Cavello,  into  the  hands  of  the 
royalists,  supplied  them  with  ammunition,  of  which  they  were  in 
great  want,  and  opened  to  them  a  communication  by  sea  with 
Coro  and  Porto  Rico,  whereby  they  could  supply  their  army, 
which  they  had  before  been  compelled  to  do,  over  land,  for  more 
than  450  miles.  The  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Porto  Cavello 
retched  Caraccas,  and  the  army,  on  the  5th  of  July,  while  en- 
gaged in  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  their  independence  ;  and 
greatly  discouraged  the  people  and  dispirited  the  troops.  The 
alarming  aspect  of  affairs,  and  the  general  consternation  which 
prevailed,  occasioned  disaffection  among  the  people,  and  deser- 
tion among  the  troops.  The  forces  of  Miranda,  too,  being  greatly 
inferior  to  those  of  Monteverde,  and  lessening  daily  by  desertion, 
whilst  the  royalists  were  increasing,  he  dared  not  hazard  an  en- 
gagement. Besides  this,  the  general  was  persuaded  that  Carac- 
cas could  not  hold  out  long,  as  the  country  which  supplied  it  w^itli 
cattle  was  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  The  Spaniards  in  the 
city,  too,  were  prepared  to  revolt ;  and  it  had  become  necetttry 
to  arrest  and  confine  them,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  it. 
Under  these  appalling  circumstances  Miranda  and  the  executive 
power  deemed  it  advisable  to  propose  a  capitulation.  The  offer 
WM  toeepted  by  Monteverde,  and  the  following  terms  agreed  upon 
between  him  and  the  commissioners  of  Miranda,  which  were  sign- 
ed and  ratified. 
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"  «  1st  That  tlie  coMtitntkm  offorod  by  the  Cortes  to  the  Spa- 
■iih  nation  should  be  ertahlwhad  in  Caraccas. 

**  Sdly.  That  no  one  was  to  suffer  for  former  opinions. 

<*3dly.  That  ail  piivate  property  was  to  be  held  sacred. 

*'  4thly.  That  eimgnHion  was  to  be  permitted  to  those  wb« 
wished  to  quit  Yeoesoeia.'' 

Thus  Caraccas  and  the  republican  army  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  royalists ;  and  with  them  fell  the  repubUc  of  Venezuela. 
Happily,  however,  it  did  not  fall,  "never  to  rise  again  ;'*  for  from 
its  sshea  has  sprung  up  a  ropubUc,  which  has  not  only  been  able 
to  defend  itself,  but  to  assist  in  achieving  the  liberties  of  other 
parts  of  Spanish  America. 

To  give  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  repubUc,  its  army  sent  against 
Croiaiia  was  defeated  ;  and  the  Spanish  government  once  mors 
itminwid  its  authority  over  Venezuela.  But  its  power  being  re- 
eatablished,  the  articles  of  the  capitulation  were  forgotten  ;  it  did 
not  comport  with  the  dignity  or  honour  of  the  Spanish  government 
to  keep  its  pUghted  faith  with  rebels ;  the  capitulation  was  vio- 
lated in  the  most  shameful  manner,  and  the  patriots  were  as  much 
eiposed  to  the  ▼engeance  of  the  royaUsts,  as  they  could  have 
been,  had  there  been  no  guarantee  of  their  safety.  Miranda  and 
nany  others  proceeded  to  La  Guira,  where  they  intended  to 
wnhsik  for  Carthageoa ;  but  Don  M.  Cacas,  military  conunand- 
■■t  of  La  Guiim,  caused  them  to  be  alrested,  thinking  by  such 
ocadiict,  which  nmst  be  pronounced  base,  to  gain  farour  with  the 
coaqiierof.  MiiaiMia  and  neariy  one  thounnd  patriots  were 
thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  La  Gtma  and  Porto  Cavello. 
Many  were  sent  to  Porto  Rico,  and  a  number  to  Cadiz,  who  were 
~  by  the  Cortes,  without  trial,  to  an  unUmited  imprison- 
Some  of  those  sent  to  Spain  were  Spaniards  by  birth,  but 
Ml  employed  in  the  service  of  the  repubUc  :  the  greater 
r,  however,  were  Sooth  Americans,  who  were  at  lei^  re- 
faj  the  remoostranoes  of  the  British  government,  in  1816, 
)  oponiarda  were  eoodemned  to  lixiger  out  a  miserable  ex- 
» in  the  dungeons  of  Ceuta. 

Monteverde  BOW  had  the  power  of  restoring  peace  to  a  distract- 
ed coootry,  which,  after  two  years  of  civil  war,  greatly  longed  for 
repooe.  f^  **  r^-'f^ad  of  being  a  minister  of  peace,  or  attempting 
to  sooth  \  >iis,  and  heal  the  wounds  of  the  revolution,  his 

heart  was  nuco  with  vengeance.  The  inhabitants  of  Venezuela, 
hmm  the  ftrat  who  shook  off  the  SpaaiBh  voke,  and  gave  the  first 
impinse  to  the  revolution,  it  seeoM  to  have  bf  *    xpedicnt 

to  OHiko  an  example  ofthen,  and  by  the  s(>N  xmiMh- 

■wt,  to  fin  tbtjhsurgali  a  other  part  th 

eoegteraatioik  ted  thua  cheek  the  revoi  <  as 

froM  any  iialAhHiom  of  this  kind,  or  maiely  from  a  spirit  of  van* 
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fwnrtr.thif^^'^pr"*"^' — ^^ '^'^ T — rrifrTil1,Miru 

nocM  oonrertedtuto  one  groat  prison.  E^eiy  royriitt  beoaoM  n 
pqblienooaMr;  and  to  have  supported  the  late  government,  evenal^ 
lar  it  wmilibliwhed,  wag  acrimeui  the  eyes  of  atyrant,  which cotdd 
M^  bo  expiated  witli  blood.  When  all  the  duiigeoiia  ware  filled, 
omar  builduiga  which  would  admit  of  it,  were  convertad  into  pri- 
aooa  ;  and  it  was  said,  with  appearance  of  truth,  that  nearly  the 
whole  population  were  under  contincment  These  severe  mea- 
•ures,  in  direct  and  open  violation  of  the  national  faith,  were  not 
only  justified  by  the  government  of  Spain,  but  the  minister  of  war 
in  a  report  to  tlie  Cortes  on  the  colonies,  in  October,  1813,  com- 
plained **  of  the  indulgence  that  had  been  shown  to  the  insurgents 
of  Caraccas.'* 

But  this  cruel  and  oppressiva  oonduct  of  the  royalists  was  not 
more  unjustitiublc  than  it  was  impolitic.  Had  a  mild  and  conci- 
hatoiy  course  been  pursued,  it  might  have  allayed,  at  least  ibr 
some  time,  the  revolutionary  spirit ;  but  oppression  served  to  en* 
kindle  its  latent  sparks,  and  blow  them  once  more  into  a  flame. 
This  broke  out  first  in  the  province  of  Cumaiia,  which  had  suffer- 
ed least  in  the  late  disasters,  and  conseqtiently  was  less  weakened 
in  its  means  of  resistance.  Don  N.  Marino,  young,  active,  and 
brave,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  collected  a  force  with 
which  he  surprised  and  took  the  town  of  Maturin ;  here  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Spaniards,  but  repulsed  them;  a  second  attack  was 
made  by  Monteverde  in  person,  and  the  royalists  were  again  de- 
feated. 

The  revival  of  the  revolution  in  Venezuela  was,  however,  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  same  individual,  who  sustained  and  carried  it 
tlirough  a  long  and  sanijuinary  contest,  and  fmally  brought  it  to  a 
conclusion  ;  securing  for  his  country,  independence  and  hberty, 
and  for  himself  the  well-earned  title  of  The  Liberator.  As  the 
history  of  the  revolution  in  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  fhMll 
this  period,  is  in  a  great  measure  identified  with  that  of  the  lilb 
and  ser\  ices  of  Don  Simon  Bolivar,  it  may  be  proper  to  introduce 
him  more  particularly  to  our  readers,  and  to  show  what  part  he 
had  artod  previous  to  tliis  period.  Bohvar  is  a  native  of  Carac- 
cas.  1  to  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  wealthy 

fani.  y.     In  his  youth  he  went  to  Spmn  to  complete 

his  education,  and  there  obtained  porinission  to  travel  into  France, 
England,  and  Italy.  His  liberal  education,  improved  by  travel, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  enlightened  men  in  Europe, 
early  imbued  his  mind  with  liberal  sentiments  ;  and  having  wit- 
nessed the  condition  and  character  of  an  independent,  if  not  a 
free  people,  he  was  deeply  atfectcd  with  the  degradation  and  op- 
pression of  his  native  country.  At  Paris  he  attended  on  all  public 
U'Ctures,  and  attracted  notice  by  his  talents  and  learning  ;  here 
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Im  OQOtnicied  an  intunacy  whh  baroo  Huraboldtand  Bonpland, 
the  oelebnted  South  Americaa  travelle» ;  in  company  with  whom 
he  visited  England,  Italy,  Switzerland^  andacoDMnaUe  putof 
Gennany,  and  made  himaelf  acquainted  with  the  political  ooodi- 
tion,  the  character,  and  habits  of  the  people  in  these  diftiwl 
countries.  He  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  diacovenng  the  wonder- 
working influence  of  political  and  religious  institutions  oo  the  hu- 
man race  ;  that  the  social  character  of  man  is  formed  by  them, 
and  that  tbev  are  the  sources  of  the  power,  and  prosperity  of  na- 
tions, as  well  as  of  their  degradation,  impoveriahment,  and  op- 


lie  discovered  that  kbeHy  is  the  natural  element  of  man,  where 
alone  his  (acuities  attain  their  just  growth  and  full  developemeat, 
and  which  alone  gives  to  him  his  proper  rank  and  dignity  in  crea- 
tion. As  his  soul  warmed  with  the  love  of  liberty,  he  more  deeply 
lamented  the  enslaved  and  degraded  condition  of  his  own  country. 
With  these  sentiments,  he  returned  to  Venezuela,  just  at  the 
bieaking  out  of  the  revolution.  lie  inherited  more  than  one 
thousand  slaves,  which  he  emancipated,  and  embarked  his  whole 
property,  a  princely  income,  in  the  revolutionary  cause.  He  was 
Bolicitccl  by  the  junta  of  Caraccas  to  go  on  an  embassy  to  England, 
in  •  11  with  Don  L.  Lopez  Mendez,  but  be  declined  it 

Di>^, , ^  of  the  poUcy  pursued  by  the  congress,  be  remained 

in  retirement  at  Caraccas  until  aAer  the  earthquake,  when  the 
storm,  which  was  gathering  over  his  country,  called  him  forth  in 
her  defence.  He  was  appointed  a  colonel,  and  intrusted,  by  Mi- 
imada,  witli  the  important  command  of  Porto  Cavello,  which  place, 
as  has  been  stated,  he  was  unfortunately  obliged  to  abana6n  to 
the  rojralists.  He  disapproved  of  the  capitulation  of  Miranda, 
and  afier  Monteverde  entered  Caraccas,  obtained  from  him  as  a 
special  fiivour  a  passport  to  embark  for  Curracoa.  From  Qurra- 
coa  he  sailed  to  Carthagena,  where  he  obtained  from  the  junta, 
or  goven  r  the  province,  the  command  of  a  small  boidy  of 

troops,  \v  a  he  freed  the  banks  of  the  river  Magdalene, 

fifom  the  power  of  the  royalists,  in  the  latter  part  of  1812.  Satis- 
fied that  the  Yenesuelans  were  disposed,  once  more,  to  throw  ofT 
the  Spanish  yoke,  now  mora  intolBrahle  than  before  the  revolu- 
tion, he  sent  cokmel  Rivas,  his  second  in  command,  to  Tunja,  to 
solicit  of  the  congress  of  New  Granada,  then  in  session  at  that 
place,  a  re-enforcement  of  troops,  to  enable  him  to  invade  Vene- 
zuela. In  the  mean  time,  he  advanced  with  his  troops  on  the 
road  to  Ocana.  The  congreaa  approving  of  the  plan,  and  think- 
ing they  could  not  better  promote  the  security  of  New  Granada 
than  by  affording  employment  for  the  royalisU  in  Venezuela,  Ibey 
aanlied  BoUvar  with  600  men. 

Thus  re-enforced,  he  crotMd  the  Andes  with  his  little  aimy. 
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And  iMMPOAdied  (he  river  Tachira,  which  i»  the  boundary  between 
New  vimMia  and  Venezuela.  He  RiirpriAcd  the  royaliMtM  at 
dMperaed  them ;  and  fr  1.  Ni- 

with  several  other «  >  raise 

BriceoOi  having  raised  a  bquadron  of  cavalry,  invaded 
tlie  province  of  Barinas ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  Bolivar  himself 
dtmAied  the  royaliflta  at  La  Grito,  and  occupied  the  department  of 
Mefida.  Briceno,  after  several  successful  engagements,  was  at 
length  defeated,  and  himself  and  seven  of  his  officers  fell  into  the 
haiMS  of  the  royalists,  all  of  whom,  Tiscar,  the  royal  governor  of 
Barinas,  soon  after  executed,  together  with  eight  of  the  most  re- 
apectable  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Barinas,  on  the  pretence  that 
mj  were  endeavouring  to  aid  the  enterprise  of  Briceno.  Boli- 
var, who  had  hitherto  treated  the  Spaniards  who  had  fallen  into 
his  power,  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  with  humanity,  exasperated  at 
such  cruel  and  savage  conduct,  and  believing  that  the  war  could 
not  be  conducted  on  such  unequal  principles,  as  that  the  captured 
on  one  side  should  enjoy  the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war,  whilst 
thoee  on  the  ether  were  put  to  death  like  ferocious  beasts),  resolv- 
ed on  retahation,  and  declared  that,  henceforth,  the  prisoners 
which  he  made,  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  roy- 
ahsts  treated  their  prisoners.  The  contest,  from  this  period,  was 
called,  and  \ery  appropriately,  the  war  of  lUath — la  gtterra  a 


The  cruelties  and  oppressions  of  the  royalists  had  so  exasperat- 
ed the  people,  that  they  rallied  round  Bolivar,  as  their  deliverer, 
and  his  forces  increased  daily.  This  induced  him  to  divide  them 
into  two  corps,  one  of  which  he  placed  under  colonel  Rivas,  and 
both  were  destined  against  the  province  of  Caraccas.  In  passinj^ 
through  the  province  of  Barinas  and  the  department  of  Tnixillo, 
the  royalists  were  engaged  and  defeated  at  Niquitao,  Betijoque, 
Carache,  Barquisimeto,  Barinas,  and  Lostaguanes.  The  last  ac- 
tion in  which  Monteverde  had  collected  his  best  troops,  was  de- 
cided by  the  desertion  of  his  cavalry,  who  went  over  to  Bolivar. 
With  the  remnant  of  his  forces,  Monteverde  retreated  to  Porto 
Cavello.  Bolivar  now  advanced  rapidly  on  Caraccas,  and  the 
royal  alarmed  for  its  security,  called  a  council,  compos- 

ed of  i>  rs  of  the  garrison,  the  members  of  tlie  audieiK  la, 

and  Ibe  clergy,  which  agreed  to  propose  terms  of  capitulation. 
The  commissioners  from  the  governor  met  Bolivar  at  Victoria, 
and  although  confident  of  entering  the  city,  as  it  had  no  adequate 
force  for  its  defence,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  proposed 
terms.  To  prevent  alarm,  he  declared  tliat  no  person  should  suf- 
fer on  account  of  his  former  attachment  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, and  that  all  who  wished  to  emigrate,  would  be  pemutted  to 
leave  Venezuela,  with  their  property.     Fierro,  the  governor  of 
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Caraccas,  embarked,  canyiog  away  all  the  public  and  private  pro- 
]perty  he  could  collect,  and  leaving  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror, 
nearly  1500  Spaniaida,  who  bad  no  means  of  escaping.  The 
treaty  of  capitulation,  notwithstanding  this  violation  of  it  by  the 
governor,  was  sent  to  Monteverde,  at  Porto  Cavello,  ^-  ti- 

ed ratifying  it,  for  the  wise  reason,  *'  that  it  was  derog.>  le 

diffnity  of  the  Spanish  natioo  to  treat  with  insurgents." 

jBoUvar  made  a  public  entry  into  the  capital,  on  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, 1813.  The  fint  meeting  of  his  troops  and  the  iafaabitanti 
was  deeply  affecting  and  impressive  ;  they  embraced  one  another 
as  fiienoB  and  brethren  who  had  long  been  parted,  and  who  had 
loiled,  suffered,  and  bled  in  the  same  cause.  The  dungeons  and 
prisons  were  thrown  open,  and  those  victims  of  royal  cruelty, 
whom  a  ycaPs  contincment  bad  not  relieved  by  death,  were  re- 
stored to  their  liberty,  their  friends,  and  their  country. 

Venezuela  was  now  again  rescued  from  the  dominion  of  ty- 
rants ;  the  eastern  part  having  been  freed  by  Marino,  and  the 
rest  deliverf^d  from  their  power  by  Bolivar,  who  justly  obtained 
the  title  of  el  Uberador  de  Veneztula^ — the  Hberalor  of  \  enezuela. 
The  town  of  Porto  Cavello  alone  was  in  possession  of  tlie  royal- 
ists. BoUvar  immediately  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  propositi;;  to  Mon- 
teverde  an  exchange  of  prisoners ;  and  although  the  Spanish  pri- 
soners in  his  possession  were  much  the  most  numerous,  he  pro- 
posed to  release  them  all,  if  the  Spanish  commander  would  libe- 
rate the  prisooeffl  be  had  at  Porto  Cavello.  But  having  received 
•  negotiation  1200  troops  from  Spain,  Monteverde  ob- 
refused  any  exchange.  FeeUng  able  to  act  on  tlie  of- 
f«rini\<.  he  attitcked  the  patriots  at  Aguacoiente,  but  suffered  a 
(ir«  H<itiil  defeat,  iiearlv  liis  whole  force  being  either  killed  or  made 
pn^Mju  rs,  and  •  nously  wounded.     In  consequence  of 

Mont*  VI  rdc  Xa^i:^  :.i»^  disabled,  Saloman  took  the  command  of 
th<  rrtiiiuuit  of  the  rojraUsts  which  escaped  to  Porto  Cavello. 

fiolivar  renewed  the  same  offer  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  to 
Saloiiiui,  liy  uhorn  it  was  not ooly  refused,  but  the  bearer  oftlie 
flag  <)t  trtico  vnui  seized,  loaded  with  fetters,  and  thrown  into  pri- 
son at  Porto  Cavello.  Istueta,  the  successor  of  Saloman,  also 
committed  thesavage  outrage  of  phu*ing  the  I  >  oners  along 

bis  line,  exposed  to  the  batteries  of  their  co  ,  to  prevent 

tbeir  fismg ;  and  at  night  they  were  thrown  iu\o  prison,  where 
nearly  fifty  died  at  one  time  by  suffocation.  Thi<^  \fn\  to  retalia* 
tion,  and  the  besiegers  exposed  the  Spanish  prif^'  ir 

line  of  battle;  wb^  occasioned  a  greater  outr  le 

part  of  the  Spanish  general    He  ordered  four  of  the  nw-i  ;i 
lioguisbed  patriots  in  his  possession  to  be  placed  in  front  ot  tiic 
ailcaiDpaieilt  of  thei  aen,  and  in  their  view  publiclv  f'  I'c 

sliot.     These  were  '^sorio,  Pointet,  and  Manual  PuUdo, 
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•B  distmffuisiicd  tor  tiMir  |>iitriotic  zoa),  and  highly  egtaemed  and 
admired  mr  their  fellow  citizens.*     No  farther  attempt  at  «b  ex- 

Mige  ef  pnsoners  or  communictlioD  took  place  between  the 
but  the  conteet  became  an  exterminating  war, 
on  with  destnictive  fury  on  t)0th  sides.     Bolivar 
the  riego  of  Porto  Cavcllo,  the  pinre  hf»inj»  tnvf^ted 
)/  tea  and  land  ;  the  tcmTi  fell  into  the  ban'  ex- 

cept Chat  part  commanded  by  the  fortrcsH,  v  nod 

as  a  refuge  to  the  royalistM.     But  althoup li  i  ison  wanted 

proTiitiona,  and  were  wai^ting  by  diHr'a.se,  m  <  \  by  the  damp 

aoO  the  Spanish  commandant  refused  to  listen  to  terms  of  capitu- 
Hrtion.  A  bmMTlitin.ws  of  temper,  a  proud  and  unyielding  spi- 
rit, which  no  I  -  can  subdue,  and  an  obstinate  persever- 
ance, are  the  |m....<..^  characteristics  of  the  Spanish  character. 
Porto  Cavello  continued  to  hold  out,  and  the  position  of  the  for- 
tress is  so  advantageous,  and  the  garrison  well  suppUcd  with 
ammunition,  were  so  active  and  detennincd  in  its  defence,  that  it 
could  not  be  taken  by  storm  without  a  sacritice  of  Uves,  which 
Bolivar  was  unwilling  to  make. 

The  royalists  of  Coro,  bcmg  re-enforced  with  troops  from  Por 
to  Rico,  marched  into  the  territory  ofCaraccas,  and  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1813,  defeated  a  party  of  the  independents  at  Bar- 
quisimcto.  Bolivar  marched  to  repel  them ;  he  enjni?<^d  and 
routed  them  at  Vigirima,  Barbula,  and  Araure.     In  t  ;  of 

Barbula  the  patriots  lost  young  Girardot,  who  had  tin- 

guished  for  his  active  intrepidity  in  numerous  battles,  both  in 
Venezuela  and  New  Granada.  The  liberator  ordered  an  annual 
mourning  for  this  national  calamity,  and  assigned  a  pension  to 
the  family  of  Girardot  for  ever. 

Bolivar  had  invaded  Venezuela  under  the  auspices  of  the  con- 
federacy of  New  Granada,  and  had  been  directs'  '  "  *■-■  liberat- 
ing the  country,  to  restore  the  republican  go  .  which, 
from  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  be  did  not  consKjtr  advisable 
to  do.  Since  the  capitulation  of  Caraccas,  the  country  had  been 
under  a  military  government ;  and  although  this  power,  odious  in 
its  mildest  form,  was  not  abused  b^  the  deliverer  of  the  country, 
his  inferior  officers,  not  under  his  immediate  control,  were  in 
some  instances  guilty  of  arbitrary  and  oppressive  conduct,  which 
occasioned  complaints  against  tlio  miUtary  government,  and  Boli- 
var hinweli*.  This  gave  him  uneasiness,  as  he  could  not,  from 
IkecoomieiiceiDeilt  of  his  career,  endure,  even  that  he  shoukl  be 
suspected  of  enteitaaning  ambitious  projects,  or  other  designs  than 
the  liberation  of  his  country.  He  summoned  a  general  conven- 
tion, consisting  of  the  magistrates,  the  higher  ecclesiastics,  the 
members  of  the  municipaUty,  colleges,  the  board  of  trade,  and  all 
•  Osmral  Bolivar's  Lettw  pabliiriitd  ia  Walton's  EzpoM. 
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Uie  propnetore  of  Unds,  to  resign  *  "  *hurity  into  r'  *  ^  i  idg, 
and  leave  them  to  establish  such  \  il  i;overni!  oy 
might  deem  expedient.  T'  (i 
January,  1814;  aad  Ij  \- 
plaintng  his  views  nd  intentions  Ui  i,  lie  resign- 
ed his  authority ;  and  nAmm,  d*  v  to  provide 
such  authontics  as  in  their  opmion,  ii>  ntry  re- 
quired. Mendoza.  the  goremor  of  C  ,  presi- 
dent of  the  mii  .  and  Alzuru,  >  td  the 
assembly,  ami  _  *  expediency,  lu  _  -pcctof 
affairs,  of  Huffenng  the  supreme  power  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  liberator,  and  proposed  tore-vest  it  In  him.  .1^  du  tator,  untila 
representative  government  could  be  es*  r  Vene- 
zuela alone,  or  in  conjunction  witli  Nc^.  <x. 1  ....^  propo- 
sal was  approved  of,  and  the  supreme  power  was  vested  in  the  li- 
berator. 

The  rojral  chiefs  were  filled  with  rage  at  the  success  of  Boli- 
var, and  were  detemuDed,  that,  if  they  could  not  rv-conquer  Ve- 
nezuela, they  would  destroy  it,  and  render  it  a  useless  acquisition 
to  the  victorious  patriots.  Not  satisfied  with  the  blood  and  de- 
vastation of  a  civil  war,  they  wished  to  light  up  the  torches  of  a 
servile  one,  and  to  arm  the  slaves  against  their  ma.<«tcrs.  For 
thifl  pfirpw^e  emissaries  were  sent  into  the  interior  of  the  country 
«  'of  the  slaves^  and  organize  a  servile  force. 

I  IS  of  these,  were  Boves,  Yancz,  Rosette,  and 

Poy,  Spaniards ;  and  Palomo,  a  negro,  who  had  l)cen  outlawed 
as  a  reober  and  an  assassin*  The  governor  of  Spanish  Guiana 
mpplaed  Boves  and  Rosette  with  anns  and  ammunition,  who 
were  to  operate  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Caraccas ; 
and  Puy  and  Palomo  had  assigned  totlicm,  as  their  theatre  of  ac- 
tion, the  w*»«»'  ri.  T.firt  of  the  province  of  Caraccas,  Barinas,  Me- 
rida,  and  and  were  assisted  by  the  royalists  of  Porto  Ca- 

vcllo,  C(»iw,  .»,.w  .Maracaibo.  There  were  70,000  slaves  in  Ve- 
nezuela, who,  roused,  not  only  by  the  prtjspoct  of  ohtainintr  their 
bberty,  but  by  the  promise  of  the  wealth  and  fortunes  of  their 
masters,  and  of  all  the  dislojral  part  of  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try, a/Torded  matcn  '  "  tlarming  from  its  num- 
ber, and  its  turbul<  -  every  way  worthy  of 
its  leaders,  and  of  the  cmisc  m  wUicli  it  was  to  be  employed. 
With  this  incendiary  force,  Puy  and  Palomo  mibjiiunted  Barinas, 
fiuiana,  and  several  other  town.",  ')i  blood 
and  r|r«f>lnt!on.     Rfivr««  and  Ro'^  inks  of 

.lesola- 

. ,  if  col- 

kci<  .  the  •  purple  rurri  have  tinged 

the  i-i^.-'j  .0  Oronoco.     It  Ij  . .  redible,  yet 

Vol.  If.  7  k 
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what  was  well  csUblishud,  Umt  in  an  extent  of  oountrj  of  400 
■flea  from  Uic  Oronoco,  to  the  cnvironii  of  Coraccas,  formiiig  the 
liBKla  of  ihia  murderous  campaign,  not  a  human  being  wa«  ipared, 
wlio  did  wok  join  the  robbers.  By  aueh  an  exterminating  and 
nurderoua  warfare,  they  spread  terror  over  the  country,  which 
■enred  to  increaae  their  nuinl>erM  to  8000  men.  Qf  this  entirt 
anny,  there  were  only  fif^y  Spaniards  and  Creoles,  the  rest,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  free  mulattoes,  being  slaves.  Animated 
by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  and  some  of  them  stimulated  by  revenge, 
their  turbident  fury  overcame  every  thing  which  opposed  then ; 
they  spread  terror  before  them,  and  led  ruin  and  desolation  bo- 
hind.  Boves  took  possession  of  Victoria,  on?y  forty  miles  from 
Caraccas ;  and  Rosette  entered  Ocumare  tliirty  miles  6x>m  the 
capital,  while  Puy  and  Yanez,  having  subdued  Barinas,  advanced 
t  >^>vcs,  in  February,  1814.     £ncouniged  by  these  suc- 

1  ic  Spanish  prisoners  at  Caraccas,  and  Laguira,  amount- 

ing io  nearly  1400,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  t'  -n- 

mcnt,  and  were  prepared  to  revolt.     Many  Spaniards  i  ito 

^  id  stationed  themselves  in  the  road  between  Caraccas 

a  I  •  I  aira,  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  travellers,  and  to  cut 
oti'  the  communication.  The  situation  of  Caraccas  was  critical, 
and  its  danger  imminent ;  it  required  uncommon  exertions  to  pre- 
vent its  folUng  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  whose  mercies  wer0 
hke  those  the  tiger  shows  to  its  prey.  The  number  of  the  forces 
of  Bohvar  were  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  the  enemy,  and  were 
scattered  over  the  country.  Should  the  garrisons  of  Caraccas 
and  La  Guira  be  called  into  the  field,  there  would  be  the  greatest 
danger  of  the  rising  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  in  the  city,  who  were 
rendered  desperate  by  the  determination  of  the  Spanish  chiefs,  to 
admit  of  no  exchange  with  the  insurgents.  Under  these  alarm- 
ins  circumstances,  which  threatened  Caraccas  with  the  greatest 
otall  evils,  that  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  tlie  slaves,  harassed 
with  cares,  and  his  mind  oppressed  with  anxiety,  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  situation,  and  at  the  same  time,  highly  exasperated 
at  the  outrages  of  a  ferocious  enemy,  and  the  recent  massacres  at 
Ocumare,  Bohvar,  from  the  distraction  of  the  moment,  was  hurri- 
ed into  an  act,  which,  however  it  might  be  justified  by  the  Ux  to- 
iianu—4he  principle  of  retaliation  is  shocking  to  contemplate,  and 
was  as  impoUtic  as  it  was  unjust.  He  gave  orders  to  execute  the 
prisoners,  and  800  Spaniards  were  put  to  death  on  tliis  dreadful 
occasion.  The  commandant  at  Porto  Cavello,  the  moment  he 
heard  of  these  executions,  ordered  every  American  prisoner  at 
that  phicc,  amounting  to  several  hundred,  to  be  shot 

The  danger  from  the  slaves  being  removed,  Bohvar  marched 
against  the  enemy,  and  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  Boves,  at 
Victeha ;  and  colonel  Rivas  defeatednotette  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Toy,  and  about  the  same  time,  the  forces  of  the  Yanez,  were  also 
defeated,  and  tbeir  leader  kitted  at  OsDinos.  These  victories 
were  not  woo  witbout  Mvere  ^fating  and  a  heavy  loss,  the  patri- 
ots being  creatly  infimor  m  number  to  the  enemy.  They  cost 
tbem  one  mird  oiftbeir  troops ;  and  the  advantages  derired  from 
them  were  not  great,  as  from  the  want  of  cavmby  tbe  republicans 
had  not  been  able  to  pursue  the  enemy  but  a  few  nilM.  Lot 
Lknos,  on  which  Caraccas  is  dependant  for  horseo,  being  in  pos* 
— seioe  of  the  enemy,  Bolivar's  cavalry  was  but  poorly  furnished. 

Bovos  and  Rosette  having  received  some  re-enforcements, 
i^gun  took  the  road  leading  to  Caraccas.  Perceiving  the  storm 
over  Caraccas,  general  Marino  marched  from  Cumana 
of  Bolivar,  and  having  joined  a  body  of  troops 
general  Montilla,  their  united  forces  attacked  and  defeated 
the  royalists  at  Bocachica,  and  about  the  same  time  Bolivar  him- 
self  obtained  a  decisive  victory  at  San  Mateo.  These  two  victo- 
ries reUeved  Valencia,  which  had  been  besieged  by  the  royalists 
under  Cevallos  and  Calzadas. 

These  losses  of  the  royalists  compelled  Boves  to  retire  to  Los 
Llanos,  and  Cevallos,  to  San  Carlos,  whither  the  latter  was  pur- 
sued by  general  Marino  ;  but  the  republican  general  being  defeat- 
ed on  the  I6th  of  April,  retreated  to  Valencia.  Monteverde  was 
succoeded  as  captain-general  of  Venezuela  by  Cagigal,  who 
brought  re-enftireements  from  Coro,  and  uniting  them  with  ihm 
troops  of  Cevallos  and  Calzadas,  marched  towards  Valencia* 
After  sooM  delay  and  recoonoitering  on  both  sides,  the  two  ai^ 
■ies  en|;aged  the  28tb  of  May,  1814,  on  the  plains  of  Carabobo. 
The  acuon  was  the  most  bloody  that  had  been  fought ;  royal  rage 
and  popular  furv  were  brought  into  the  conflict ;  the  greatest  eflbrts 
were  inade  on  both  sides,  and  instances  of  valour  exhibited,  ap- 
proaching to  desperation ;  victory  was  long  doubtful,  but  at  length 
fortune  once  more  declared  in  favour  of  the  patriots.  The  ro]^- 
tuts  were  compelled  to  leave  the  field  covered  with  their  dead  and 
wounded.  Their  whole  loss,  including  prisoners,  was  600  men, 
and  a  large  amount  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  rojralists  retired  to  Coro  and  Los  Llanos,  whither  Bolivar 
pursued  tliem,  witli  tlie  intention  of  driving  them  from  these  ter- 
ritories, from  whence  they  drew  all  their  resources.  He  sent 
Urdaneta  with  600  men  against  Coro,  and  Marino  with  about  the 
same  nnmber  to  San  Fcniando,  on  the  river  Apure,  in  the  pro* 
vince  ofBsrinas.  The  remaining  division  of  his  army,  of  about 
tbe  same  strength,  Bolivar  retained  under  his  imn^diate  com- 
mand, which  he  deemed  sufficient  to  oppose  Boves,  who  not 
having  been  in  Hbfb  battle  of  Carabobo,  was  marching  against  him, 
with  a  oumsroos  squadron  of  cavalry.    This  division  of  his  army 
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by  li«'ii>ii»,  ^*AS  an  error  wluch  led  to  the  most  soriouN  cons*- 
qucncon.  Fatal  inistakes  are  often  committed  by  military  cum- 
mandrni,  in  not  estimating  correctly  the  ability  or  power  of  an 
adversary  ;  it  was  tluM  that  occasioned  the  mistake  of  Bolivar, 
and  also  just  before,  a  similar  one  on  tlic  part  of  the  royaliala. 
Had  the  latter  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Bovcs,  they  probably  would 
not  have  been  defeated  on  the  plains  of  Corabobo,  and  had  not 
Bolivar,  despisijig  the  force  of  Bovos,  divided  his  army,  he  would 
not  have  been  defeated  by  him  on  the  plains  of  La  Puerta.  In 
a  few  days  the  three  divisions  of  the  republican  nriny  were  sepa- 
rated many  miles,  when  Boves  attacked  Bolivm  ,  a 
plain  near  the  town  of  Cura,  and  about  150  mil*  is. 
The  conflict  was  sharp,  and  maintained  with  great  fuiN  ml 
hours,  but  at  length  the  patriots  were  compelled  t  v, 
and  leave  the  tield  to  Bovcs.  About  the  same  time  1  n- 
rioo  was  attacked  and  repulsed  by  the  united  force-  .  t  ,,.^'al 
and  (/alzadas,  and  his  communication  with  Oaraccas  cut  otfi 
wiiich  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Cumana  for  safety.  ^Vhen  gene- 
ral Urdaneta  heard  of  these  disasters,  he  was  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance to  be  able  to  afford  any  assistance  to  Caraccas,  and  there- 
fore withdrew  to  Cucuta,  on  the  frontiers  of  New  (j^ranada. 

The  possession  of  Venezuela  was  again  lost  by  the  patriots. 
af\cr  their  dominion  over  it  had  been  apparently  well  established. 
Their  reverses  were  great  and  sudden  ;  their  affairs  were  pros- 
perous the  first  of  June,  and  in  one  month  they  had  become 
nearly  desperate.  They  had  no  army  for  the  protection  of  Ca- 
raccas ;  tiiey  were  obUged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Porto  Cavello, 
the  troops  embarking  for  Cumana ;  and  to  complete  their  ruin, 
in  Venezuela,  mucli  dissatisfaction  prevailed  with  Bohvar*s  mili- 
tary government,  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  some  of  his  ge- 
nrra!^.  nnd  the  people  of  Los  Llanos  declared  for  the  royalists. 
^  I'd  with  the  remnant  of  his  force  to  Cumana,  and 

lole  population  of  Caraccas  repaired  thither;  such 
v;i  t  I.  ir  dreud  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  exasperated  and 
birliar -us  enemy.  Boves  took  possession  of  Caraccas  and  La 
Guira  in  July,  1814  ;  Valencia  was  besieged,  and  held  out  until 
resistance  became  of  no  farther  use,  when  it  accepted  terms  of 
capitulation.  But  from  the  many  flagrant  breaches  of  faith  by 
the  royalists,  the  patriots  would  not  surrender  the  place  unless 
the  Spanish  general,  in  presence  of  the  two  annies,  and  aflerthc 
•olemn  celebration  of  mass,  would  bind  himself  by  an  oath,  taken 
before  the  host,  religiously  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  The 
oath  was  taken,  and  the  town  delivered  up  ;  but  soon  af\er,  tho 
royalists  believing  that  "  oaths  were  but  words,  and  words  but 
wind}*'  ordered  the  republican  ofhccrs,  and  most  of  the  soldiers, 
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(•  be  shot.  Among  those  who  fell  was  the  learned  and  eloquent 
E9j>ejo,  as  a  civUiau  one  of  Uie  ablest  dettoders  and  tlie  bnghtett 
•niainonts  of  the  repuhhcan  cause. 

Bovcs  pursued  the  patriots  into  the  province  of  Barcelona,  and 
defeated  them  in  Arpuita;  success  no  longer  followed  their  ban- 
ners ;  the  good  fortune  of  Bolivar  seemed  to  have  forsaken  him, 
and  with  tiie  loss  of  his  power,  was  lost  the  respect  for  liis  au- 
thority.    The  commandant  of  his  Hotilla  on  the  coast  refused  to 
•bey  his  orders.     The   sun  of  Venezuelian  independence  had 
ouiv  iiion   >rt,  and  darkness  and  despotism  overspread  the  land 
had  tirst  dawned.     With  the  patriots,  who  had  sur- 
'  "Iful  reverses,  all  was  lost  except  hope,  and  th« 
vices  to  redeem  their  country.     But  the  invin- 

c . .  .  WIT  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  misfortunes,  how- 

evet  '  lus,  nor  shaken  from  its  purposes  by  the  most  over- 

whtliiiiii^  I.  >erses.  Sensible  that  nothing  more  could  now  be 
done  tor  the  cause  of  independence  in  Venezuela,  he  embarked 
for  r      '  '  ftheboldi    *    *'         ''"  who  pre- 

ferr  ,  even  in  t  ty.     Ri- 

▼as  ,  d  from 

him.  <i  as  the 

cni'  >irst 

rai-'  -us 


of 
Uie 


matii  -rlorn  hope' 

wa>  I.  f!i  of  whom 

wer'  HivatuidBr  who  led 

the  I  intained  thrms-  :  .  a  consi- 

der :   but  after  obtaimng  many  ad'  "verthcroy- 

•li-'  ••••  nt  last  compelled  to  yield  ...  ti,.v,  which 

til'   \  It  V  of  their  enemies  rendered  ii  They 

^\'  r.  ;ited  at  Urica,  on  the  5th  of  Urumnujr,  1814, 

^iii'i  M  ^n.  r  Maturin  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists;  an 
ii'  j  11  ii  .11.  I,  ,u,  vrr,  attended  with  the  loss  of  their  favourite 
1'  '  Ii- III!  I  lis  <«.<a|Md  with  some  of  the  troops,  and  cm- 
1^  !  '  '  •'  't  I'  i-iaii(l  otMargarita,  where  he  maintained  the  cause 
♦  '  !!  •  \  iiion.  until  th<  arnvai  of  the  expedition  from  Spain, 
'     ' :    '   ^ '  I  *>  1  n.      The  intn*pid  Rivas  was  taken  priaooery 

('uru<ras  for  public  exhibition,  to  COO- 
tt  rebclUoua  city,  tliat  such  was  the 


-••lit  t« 


<  .where  the 

<vnuiada  waa  in 
ices  to  the  confederacy,  which  were 


?• 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Effect  of  ih$  reihration  of  Ferdinand  on  the  revolution — his  itnpo- 
litic  meofuret  raptcUng  ^America  dinmaiona  among  the  pAru 
ate — BoHoar  $emagamai  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota — ii  copihilatta 
Cundmamareajome  the  confederacy — regulaHona  of  the  congreu 
'^BoUvar  proceeda  aramat  the  royaliata  tn  Santa  Martha — dia- 
pde  bahaean  kkm  and  Castillo — he  laua  aie^e  to  Carthagena — 
of  the  expedition  from  Cadiz — AloriUo  redueea   the 


i^and  of  Margartta — he  un/a  aiege  to  Carikaganm    it  eflpiiii* 

in  Marf^ariia-^Bomar 

uayee- 
defeated — rehtma  to  Aux  Cayes — Morillo  conquers  JWu>  GrO' 


latea — republican  atandard  again  raised  in  Margariia-^1 

fits  out  an  expedition  at  £uc    Cayes — invades  Venezuela — ia 


muUh— enters  Bogotar—maaaaere  of  the  patriots — tear  in  Vene- 
zuela— Bolivar  takea  Angostura — MortUo'a  wtaucceasful  attack 
on  Margarita, 

WE  have  now  arrived  to  a  period  which  forms  an  important 
epoch  in  the  revolution.  The  overthrow  of  the  mighty  fabric 
ef  the  power  of  Napoleon,  and  his  abdication,  in  April,  1814, 
was  an  event  not  less  unexpected  and  astonishing,  tlian  import- 
ant in  its  influence  on  the  destinies  of  Europe.  The  restoration 
of  Ferdinand  YII.  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  with  all  tli  ir.. 

powers  of  the  monarchy,  was  n  noro^sary  and  immed 
quence.     The  establishment  r  governments  ui  America 

waa  occasioned  by  the  usuij  Bonaparte,  and  their  ob- 

ject, at  first,  at  least  the  o-  one,  to  resist  his  designs 

against  Spain,  and  maintain  '  ;  s  of  their  legitimate  sove- 

reign ;  so  that  at  an  early  period  the  intelligence  now  received 
from  Europe  would  have  filled  the  colonies  with  joy.  But  so 
great  was  the  revolution  in  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple, produced  by  a  contest  of  more  than  four  years,  carried  on. 
with  the  greatest  animosity  and  cruelty,  that  an  event  which,  but 
a  short  time  before,  might  have  given  rise  to  universal  rejoicing 
in  America,  occasioned  at  first  anxiety  and  alarm,  and  was  soon 
regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  the  most  dreadful  calamities. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  of  Nanno,  and  the  retreat  of  therem- 
HtBt  of  the  army  of  the  confederacy  to  Popayan  ;  of  the  total 
orerthrow  of  tlm  rppublican  cause  in  Venezuela,  and  the  im- 
ports -  ri  Europe,  of  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  r»                            ..iiand,  were  received  by  the  concress  of 
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New  Granada,  about  the  Mune  time.    Thedefea'  army, 

and  the  complete  triumph  of  the  mphstM  in  \  u  was 

each  a  serious  calamity ;  but  the  intelligeoce  from  Europe  was 
of  a  more  important  character.     It  entirely  changed  the  general 
aspect  of  things,  and  in  some  luoasure  the  character  of  the  revo- 
lution*    The  resistance  in  America  commenced  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  regency  of  Spain,  and  in  most  of  the  provinces, 
tho  supremacy  of  Ferdinand  was  expressly  acknowle<)'" '^    F^^r- 
<!.i!  lud  was  now  on  the  throne,  and  if  resistance  wa^^ 
It  niDMt  be  against  the  power  of  the  legitimate  sovrr<^*-/ 
Tite  restoration  of  the  king,  therefore,  changed  t 
tween  the  <    '  and  the  parent  country,  as  well  a.^  j)mc*(i  uib 

latter  in  a  <  to  direct  all  its  strength  against  the  rebellious 

Americans,  rjcing  relieved  from  the  war  at  home,  and  having  no 
longer  any  employment  for  her  armies  in  the  peninsula.  At  an 
eariier  period  of  the  contest,  tl  rntion  of  Ferdinand  would 

have  greatly  damped,  if  not  < .  ,  checked  the  spirit  of  the 

r  after  the  struggle  bad  continued  nearly  five  ycarH, 
of  the  Americans  became  exasperated  by  the  cru- 
♦  r:        Ml  massacres  of  the  S  il  rulers,  it  was  r   !- 

«  111  i-  <i  to  have  but  comparair  •  ;  iuence.     Had  V<    i:- 

nand,  however,  pursued  a  conciliatory  line  of  conduct  tow  t    is 
America;  had  ho  condemned  the  rashness  of  the  colonial  <  h-  !  , 
liad  driven  the  ,  to  resistance  ;  reformed  the  al  u  .  ^ 

'.moved  the  oj ,.. as  of  which  the  colonies  b"'!   ' 

(I,  probably  he  might  have  so  far  revived  the  - 
<.i  ..-,a..T,  as  to  have  checked,  if  not  to  have  extingui:3..cu,  Uie 
(lame  of  the  revolution.  But  instead  of  this  course,  the  first  of- 
ficial intelligence  the  Americans  had  of  his  being  reinstaled  on 
his  throne,  was  a  decree,  treating  tkem  as  rebels,  and  eommand- 
'  n  their  arms.  This  was  suficient  to  satisfy 
t  t  iiry  had  no  more  justiee  to  expect  from  Fer- 

V  ;  that  no  attention,  whatever,  was 

:  no  respect  shown  to  their  rightn. 

I  June,  1814,  was  soon  followed  by 

iirntof  a  formidable  armament  at 

I  Americans  to  unconditional  sub- 

t'lo  most  rigorous  measures  were 

tnd  absolute  king,  against  the 

luit riots,  who  had  inade  such 

ri  >t)i.-  <  X.  ,  s,  for  the  defenca  of  his 
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nt  ?     As  the  rupture  betv 

on  by  the  regency  s  gevtanBg  wiu-  ogsiast 
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the  Amencant,  so  the  contest  as  between  Ferd i  >  ol  f  an«l 

the  cokNiiM,  w«8  placed  on  a  footing  aknost  i.  ii  with 

ion,  by  the  aame  raah  measurea  on  the  ymi  of  Ferdi- 


Deaperate  and  aImo8t  hopeless  as  the  cause  of  the  indepen- 
dence was  rendered  by  this  intelligence  from  £urope,  and  the  a^ 
rious  reveraes  which  tiie  patriots  had  suflfered,  toe  congress  of 
New  Granada  was  not  disheartened  by  these  appalHng  circum- 
stances, but  viewing  the  approaching  crisis  in  its  true  light,  pre- 
pared to  meet  it.  The  first  of  September  the  congress  published 
a  proclamation,  which,  aAer  detailing  the  events  of  the  war,  and 
the  sad  reverses  their  arms  had  sustained,  concludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing language : 

*'  Such  is  the  situation  of  the  military  affairs  of  New  Granada. 
Every  step  the  republicans  moke  costs  a  bloody  battle  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Venezuela,  where  hords  of  assassins  are  formed  by  tlie 
agents  of  the  king  to  check  the  progress  of  the  friends  of  liberty. 
Our  frontiers  are  constantly  molested  by  the  royalists  of  Maracai- 
bo,  and  those  who  now  possess  Barinos ;  both  of  whom  keep  al- 
ways in  alarm  the  detenders  of  Pamplona  and  Casanare.  The 
inhabitants  of  Santa  Martha  obstinately  refuse  to  co-operate  with 
iLs.  Carthagena  wants  assistance  from  the  general  government, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
Popayan,  which  is  again  threatened  with  invasion ;  and  this  of 
course  increases  the  difficulties  we  should  have  in  rescuing  the 
imfortunate  Quito  from  the  power  of  her  oppressors.  These  are 
the  objects  which  imperiously  call  for  the  attention  of  the  confede- 
rate provinces.  Useless  shall  be  the  declaration  of  our  indepen- 
dence if  we  have  not  resolution  to  support  it  We  possess  within 
ourselves  the  means  of  attaining  this  great  object,  and  no  power 
whatever  will  be  strong  enough  to  conquer  us  if  we  avail  ourselves 
of  our  own  strength ;  our  exertions  must  unquestionably  be  great* 
and  our  sacrifices  for  the  common  cause  unbounded.  But  such 
efforts  are  worthy  of  men  raist'd  to  the  dignity  of  a  free  people, 
and  are  absolutely  necessary  since  we  have  nothing  to  hope,  and 
much  to  fear  from  the  European  nations.  Notwithstanding  the 
cesaioiis  at  Bayonne,  and  the  torrents  of  blood  that  the  French 
hare  shed  by  the  war  in  the  peninsula,  Ferdinand  has  been  re- 
stored to  Spain ;  and  the  coimtry,  now  freed  from  the  French, 
win  have  both  the  power  and  tlic  will  to  send  a  formidable  army 
again  to  subdue  us." 

**  Ye  people  of  New  Granada !  contemplate  your  fate,  and  that 
of  your  posterity  ;  you  may  easilv  judge  of  it ;  and  let  your  reso- 
lution be  formed  accordingly,  and  nobly.  Again  we  repeat,  your 
destiny  depends  on  your  own  exertions." 

Ahuming,  however,  as  the  crisis  was,  it  was  not  capable  of 
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prod  I  ici  nil  union  among  the  rep  ' '    -   -,  orof  extingui>h""*^"~o 
feuds  whirh  had  been  equally  •  il  and  disgrace  ir 

cause     That  men  en^gea  m  tnc  same  cause,  and  exposed  to 
the  same  dangers,  sboidd  waste  their  fitren^h  in  thoir  ohti  dis- 
sensioos  at  the  very  time  that  thecc  gates 

of  their  capita!.-*,  and  thrcatpnin<»  ti  niin, 

erinces  thr  lo^iueo,  ai  f 

afiM;tious>|  : is  scare*  ;  ,ii 

that  of  the  two  I ig,  who  were  •  about 

the  extent  of  tli-  .  to  the  property  it  was 

in  flames,  instead  ot'  unu  exertions  to  save  it  from  the 

conflagration.     Don  B*  :  \ivarez,  prc::»ident  of  Cundina- 

morca,  persisted  in  t  '  join  that  province  to  the  confedc- 

m#v  xK-h'u],  if  Mi.^  .  A(\  rjreatly  strengthen  the  hands  of 

tl  '>  the  measures  that  congress 

V  .  w..  .  ...< .,    ;  i-.v.:  country.     At  length,  however, 

I.  that  the  people  demanded  the  union,  Alvarez  de- 

|,  ;iu)  U)  treat  with  the  con«rress,  and  terms  of  union  were 

ji  ri ;  but  the  president  objected  to  a  union,  and  refused 

ity.     He  proposed  an  alhunce,  which  the  congress 
<'pt.     This  was  the  state  of  tilings  when  Bohvar 
1 1  if  the  close  of  the  year  1814,  and  engaged  in  the 
'  M.rt'ss.     The  confederacy  at  this  time  consisted 
!   (  a^rintr'-,  Pamplona,  T"  ^^  '  •, 

!i  iL'  :;  '•.  "^1  ii';Mifa,  Socorro,  :'  o 

'  .iliailiarra  l<»  ;ii  t, : 

cy.     They  accordingly  sent  1 

Biegc  Santa  F<;  <lv  Bogota,  th<       . 

His  army  of  that  division  of  the  army  ot 

dt  r  ^«iu  ra.  I a,  which,  after  the  defeat  of  tii.      ...    ....... 

vi.-^ioiH,  rttreat)  <1  to  Cnf  uta,  and  was  ordered  from  thence  by  the 

V •    '?•■•'   with  some  additi '  ♦•'—>-      BoUvar  storm- 

(  iiied  poflsesaioii  I  suburbs,  when 

Ai\arr/.  at«r|»trtl  IJiC  tCrmS  of  CapUuuiunn  uiai  ii;;  '  '  -    -      *^        ,j^ 

which  were  that  the  province  should  join  the  c  .1 

fujoy  tho  same  privileges  as  the  otlicr  confederate  t^iatcs.  i  no 
ilcrtoral  collepn  of  Santa  Ke  was  then  assembled,  which  ratilicd 
1'  Migresato  adjourn  its  session 

•  iigthtiued  the  arm  of  the  federal  gr  < 
rovcmfnts  and  chnnprs  in  the  s\ 
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flRmnces  ono ;  the  oxecutivo  power,  which  had  hr^-r  '•- ^-  - 
OMd  hr  the  congress,  wu  confided  to  three  persons  a 
by  that  body,  and  the  federal  government  poHscsscd  aiit 
carry  ou  the  war,  and  over  the  linanceH  of  the  confed* 
vincee.     Don  M.  K.  Torices,  Garcia  Ruhira,  and  M.  i'fy^  aiJ 
distingnished  for  their  talents  and  entire  devotion  to  the  republi- 
can cause,  received  the  executive  npi  it.     The  governors 
of  the  provinces  were  chosen  by  th*  ,  but  acted  as  dele- 
gates, or  officers  of  the  general  governiucut,  in  all  concerns  re« 
lating  to  the  confederacy. 

New  Granada  at  this  time  possessed  a  prospect  of  ser  i 
bility,  and  prosperity.     Altliough  threatened  by  the  ro\  i 

Veoesuela,  Quito,  and  Santa  Martha,  it  posseMed  the  means  to 
repel  all  their  attacks.  The  government  was  respcjcted,  and  tho 
congress  had  adopted  several  wise  and  popular  laws,  calculated 
to  relieve  tlie  burdens  of  the  people,  and  promote  the  f^eneral  pros- 
perity. The  monopolies  of  tobacco,  spirituous  liquors,  and  tho 
tribute  paid  by  the  Indians  were  abolished ;  foreigners  were  in- 
vited into  the  country,  manufactures  of  arms  established,  and 
liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  were  left  unrestricted.  Ma- 
ny of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  clergy  embraced  the  cause, 
which  was  generally  popular ;  some  patriotic  citizens  tendered 
their  senices  to  tlie  government,  others  made  contributions  of 
money,  and  the  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  set  a  worthy 
example  of  patriotism,  by  presenting  to  the  national  treasury  most 
of  the  specie,  which  for  years  they  had  been  hoarding  up  in  tho 
sanctuary  of  Chiquinquira.  The  government  extended  its  pa- 
tronage to  the  botanical  expedition  under  the  direction  of  tlie  ce- 
lebrated Mutis,  which  made  important  discoveries.  To  prevent 
the  intrigues  of  the  Spaniards,  they  were  banished  from  the  terri- 
tories of  the  confederacy,  until  the  independence  of  the  country 
should  be  effectually  secured ;  but  were  permitted  to  remove  or 
dispose  of  their  property. 

The  army  under  Cabal,  in  Popayan,  was  re-enforced,  and  be- 
gan to  make  head  against  the  royalists ;  General  Urdaneta  waa 
sent  with  re-enforcements  into  the  province  of  Pamplona,  to  repel 
the  royaUsts  of  Maracaibo,  who  harassed  the  country  by  their  in- 
cursions, and,  when  attacked,  retired  to  their  fastnesses  in  the  fo- 
rests b<!  II  the  river  Zulia.     But  agjiinst  tho  ro\   " 
Santa  V              c  principal  force  of  the  rcpubHc  was  < 
UT\<^                       no  was  appointed  captain-general  of  thi    i;.ii' 
of                         t  and  Venezuela.     The  government  nnl  lii    i 
general  m  cluet  i  it  exertions  to  ensure  su'<r>^  f.  lin- 
expedition,  as  th  ion  of  the  province  of  S;Hit  i  Mmm  i 
would  have  '  idvimtngc  to  Uie   patriots,  in  <      '   t  n 
expedition  t:                             at  Cadiz   should   be   diroctcd    ,  j      i  t 
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^       '  ^v  great  exertioos  3000  men  werenieedy 

var  marched  as  far  as  the  town  oTHf  om- 

pox.ont  re  be  halted  to  obtain  from  the 

nr   ^  uooal  men  and  anna  which  the 

Its  quota  of  troops  for  the  expedition. 

t .  r...,r  ..fCarthagena  for  the  re-enforce- 

ress  had  ordered ;  but  Don  AL 

.1    "i'  Carthagena,  being  a  personal 

1  his  influence  with  the  governor  to 

IS  conipiying  wiin  mc  demands  c^the  congress,  and  un* 

t  >  was  too  successful.     The  pretences  he  made  use  of^ 

\M  re,  liuu  Bohvar  entertained  ambitious  views,  and  had  injured 

tljc  cause  by  his  sanguinary  career  in  Venezuela.     The  remon- 

stru/iccs  of  Bolivar  were  unavailing;    the  governor  obstinately 

nfiiscul  to  coiii|)ly  with  the  requisitions  of  congress,  and  Bolivar, 

disappointed  aiul  <  hagrined  at  this  unexpected  delay,  and  exaspe- 

rat'  (1  at  th(>  iiiijijstitiahle  conduct  of  Castillo  and  the  governor, 

c'  I  to  stand  by  his  arms.     Accordingly  he  inunediately 

I  '  uiist,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Carthagena,  in 

1  1  by  force,  what  he  had  failed  to  accomplish  by 

IKS  ;  and  to  compel  the  governor  of  Carthagena  to 

nty  of  the  congress,  as  he  had  before,  that  of  Santa 

i  ^.     t.«.w.»^.  "•  »-•■■':  a  strong  place,  was  enabled  to  defend 

itself;  for  whi<  .  the  troops  were  collected  from  other 

parts  of  the  prov  net ,  K-uving  it  defenceless,  for  the  purpose  of 

carrying  on  a  ci>     war.     The  royalii>ts  taking  advantage  of  this, 

(  (I  Mon     >x,  and  most  of  the  province  of  Carthagena 

or  no  •  >Dosition,  whilst  the  republicans  were  disgrace- 

1  iM'mselves  by  tlieirown  disseo- 

V  frustrated  all   the  judicioos 

•  ♦Mitenod  the  total  ruin 

rn^jp  until  the  expe> 

-    lintoAme- 

'lli«jcnce  of 

art  was  never  for  a 

1  mdependencc,  how- 

'  m  the  civil  contests  from 

"•'<  of  expediency,  would 
I  .  under  existing  cir- 

1  >^iiii  ill!   mi.>t  fatal  consequences. 
i  '  nt  of  Carthai;enn  that  he  would  re- 

( onsiderablv  re- 
in the  d^Mnoe 
ot  me  city,  agamst  i  lack  Iruiu  tlio  expedition  from 


TUi  eiptditioo  c  oi  ten  thousand  of  the  chosen  and 
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best  tfOOpt  oTSptin,  convened  in  f\(iy  \rniwy  ruid  protMt- 

ed  by  two  fiigatn ;  the  fitting  it  out  had  nr;  >  i  st^d  fhn  na- 

tional  resources.     It  was  commanded  by  (;cnerul  M '  ^e 

niPinorv  will  be  held  in  perpetual  detestation  for  hia  l  .  .:.  ..  m 
(  t.     The  armament  appeared  before  Canipano  about  the 

I...WV...  wt  April,  1815,  and  won  justly  regarded  as  the  harbinger 
of  scenes  of  devastation  and  blood,  surpassing  what  had  already 

1  •nessed.     Universal  alarm  spread  among  the  patriots 

t  lit  Venezuela  and  New  Granada.     From  Carupano, 

l^ioniio  proceeded  against  the  island  of  Margarita,  where  gene- 
ral Bermudas,  with  the  remnant  of  his  troops,  and  many  of  tho 
patriots  of  Veil'        '    '     '  d.     All  the  exertions  of  the  pa- 

triots were  no*  id  ilie  island  against  the  power- 

ful force  of  Munllo ;  he,  liovvcver,  lost  one  of  his  f  'he 

San  Pedro  Alcantara.     The  patriots  mostly  escnppf I  ug 

for  Carthajjena  and  the  West  India  islands.      I  ta, 

Morillo  proceeded  to  Caracctis,  then  in  posses  li- 

ists,  where,  and  at  other  cities  on  the  coast  of  ^  n*   1'  |> 

two  thousand  of  his  troops  ;  but  received  in  cxr  r  those 

left,  some  troops  that  were  previously  stationed  at  (Jaraccas.  In 
the  month  of  Jime,  the  expedition  sailed  from  Porto  Cavello  for 
the  purpose  of  besieging  Carthagena,  but  did  not  commence  the 
siege  until  August 

Carthagena  is  situated  on  a  bay,  nine  miles  in  extent,  and  is 
divided  into  two  parts  :  the  city,  properly  so  called,  and  Gimani, 
a  suburb.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  and  high  wall ;  a 
wall  also  stands  in  front  of  Gimani,  which  is  built  in  a  circular 
form  :  a  ditch  or  channel,  fortified  by  stoccadoes  on  each  side, 
joins  the  walls  of  Gimani  with  the  city.  On  the  east  of  the  city 
is  a  fort,  which  overlooks  Gimani  ;  imd  the  batteries  on  the  hill, 
called  Lapopa,  about  150  yards  distant,  command  the  fort,  and 
protect  tJie  town  and  its  environs.  North  of  Lapopa  is  lake 
Tcsra,  which  communicates  with  a  ditch  or  channel,  that  divides 
thf»  ci*y  from  Gimani,  but  the  two  divisions  of  the  city  are  con- 
!  abridge.     M'  i  his  head  quarters  twelve  miles 

1  '  itv,  at  a  phr.  i  iirbaco,  and  formed  his  hue  so 

as  to  cut  )n  by  land  with  the  town.     Colonel 

Soublctc<  I         ,    .  ;\  hich  was  attacked  by  the  royalists 

on  the  11th  of  November,  but  tliey  were  repulsed  with  conside- 
rable losa.  By  the  erection  of  batteries,  and  the  introduction  of 
gun  boats  into  the  bay,  they  succeeded  however,  in  cutting  off 

t'" r.w,..,  ,.,o««  -n  with  the  sea,  by  Boca  Granda,  one  of  ths 

Ml,  which  deprived  the  besieged  of  all  means 
oi  rvj*:i\i  'tis  into  the  town.     The  city  was  twice  bom- 

barded ;  I  1  most  from  the  want  of  provisions,  which, 

after  a  siege  oi  nearly  four  months,  compelled  the  '  to 
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abandon  it  to  the  royalists.     A  p^neral  meeting  was  held  on  the 

i'^#K  .,4*  o^«^.».--   v^^i  "K  resolved  to  put  the  province  of  Cartha- 

<n  of  the  Bnlish  government :  and  Mr. 

i*,  ail  iMi^iisii  iiicrciiaDt,  wasdesfMOched  to  London  for  this 

•se.  But  before  any  answer  was  reoeired  to  his  despatches, 

I        :•!  f  >>  such  a  degree  that  it  I  to 

u  The  begnming  of  D.  i-i 

rsons  daily.     On  il  r  the 

(1.     More  than  200  ity,  in 

< tf  them  armed  ;  tli'  d 

;  >  were  repulsed  ;  n\  id 

ui.    .  I'-a,  it  sail'  uti  left 

t!i'  which  h  \  char- 

1  of  it 
PI  '.       ■     _.     . 

Ti  non  from  the  othciai  letter  to  his  govern- 

ment iptain-general,  exliibits  a  picture  of  hor- 

ror that  a  I  belief.     "The  horrible  appearance  of 

»^">'i'^  '  #1.  <rri]»od  :  the  streets,  and  even  the 

ud  bodies,  or  with  those  wha 

!..<  <i.....^.-,MM  .t  v^as  in  a  pestilential  state,  which 

respiration ;  groans  and  lamentilioiii  aMftilcd  our 

car>. 

A  list  of  prisoners  wai  delirered  by  Morillo  to  Montalvo,  with 

^  '      ought  to  be  tried  by  the  pennanent  eoun- 

le  captain-general,  by  tiM  adriee  of  hk 

\)cr,  had  them  m  council  of  war, 

wore  rondemii  ..  notwithstanding 

court  of  audience,  who  were  consulted 

I,  declared  the  proceedings  illegal,  Don 

^  do,  Ayos  M.  Granados,  H.  Anmdor,  M . 

'  >  no,  BL  Angulo,  and  S.  Stewart,  were  eze- 

•  >r  January,  1816.     Montalvo  a>4si  nis  among 

:  Lhcse  executions,  that  it  would  have  been  scan- 

cnt  these  rebels  to  Spain,  when  others  less  criminal 

'  '"• ''  '"^'  M^nMo ;  and  declares  that  these  were  the 

•  (1,  and  that  he  was  the  only  one  of 
iii^-  >>['tiii  America,  whoMe  conduct  had  been  so  hu- 

mane. **  I  'he  says,  "  the  war  now  pretents  to  dire- 

ful an  a«j  not  easy  to  foresee  its  termination.     All 

might  ha\  '  od  in  the  beginning ;  perhaps  then  to  have 

ut  the  revoiiition  woukl  have  been  mfficieiit, 
peac«  vf^  lieen  restored  by  a  steady  eondnet,  politie 

^  in  the  chiefs,  which  always  sooner  or 
protl  -  is." 

There  was  about  2000  troops  at  Carthafiena  when  the  placo 

VOL.U.  t 
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w«0  Aral  bciltged,  who,  with  i(#  inliabitant  v  • 

the  (Moral  oongreaa  of  New  Granada  was  .:in 

nny  aaaistancc.  Bohvar  went  to  Jamaica  tu  lit  •  Mnlttioa 

for  the  rehef  of  Cartiiogeiia;  but  the  town  nun  i  before 

lie  carried  his  plan  into  execution,  and  he  again  turned  his  atten> 
lioii  to  Venezuela.  About  the  same  time  that  the  Spaniards 
took  possetaion  of  Cartha^ona,  Arismendi  again  raided  the  re- 
publican standard  in  tlie  island  of  Margarita ;  and  after  defeat- 
ing the  garrison  Morillo  had  lcf\,  in  aeveral  actions,  took  pos- 
session of  a  part  of  the  island.  In  the  mean  time,  the  spirit  of 
tiie  revolution  revived  in  Venezuela,  so  that  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  the  royalists  had  reduced,  and  where  they  con- 
sidered all  resistance  at  an  end,  were  again,  either  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  patriots,  or  the  seats  of  war.  The  insolence  and 
arrotrance  of  the  royalists  at  Careccas  revived  the  disaflcction  of 
t'  rasioned  many  of  the  provincial  troops, 

t  of  the  province,  had  consented  to  fight 

royal  sUuitiord,  to  desert  and  join  themselves  to  the 
!  1  troops,  who  were  dispersed  over  the  country,  after 

Hi  Urica.     These  troops  served  as  rallying  points  for 
i  I  ^  ill  from  all  quarters  in  Venezuela. 

The  guerrilla  system  of  warfare  was  now  adopted,  in  imitation 
of  the  Spaniards,  in  the  war  with  the  French.  Various  guerrilla 
parties  were  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Monagas,  Piar, 
Roxas,  Zaraza,  Llanos,  and  other  intrepid  leaders,  who  occupied 
the  interior  of  the  provinces  of  Guiana,  Cumana,  Barcelona,  Ca- 
raccas,  and  Barinas.  More  unanimity  prevailed  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Venezuela  than  had  existed  at  any  former  period;  alarmed 
at  the  impending  danger,  they  seemed  disposed  to  forget  former 
illillrences,  and  to  unite  in  defence  of  the  mdependenco  of  their 
'  r  /Tt/Za^  carried  on  an  active  partisan  warfare, 

1  ish  troops,  and  by  rapidly  advancing  and  sud- 

d  them  witli  constant  marches  and  coun- 
I  I  favourable  opportunity  presented,  en- 

1  >  lots  in  the  island  of  Margarita 

and  m  Venczuidii,  I  d  and  fitted  out  an  expedition 

from  Aux  CayeH,in  '      ,  ith  Brion,  a  native  of  Curracoa, 

who  had  served  on  board  the  tlotiila,  in  the  employ  of  the  repub- 
lican government  of  Venezuela.  Brion,  being  wealthy,  contri- 
buted largely  towards  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  and  as  a 
remuneration,  was  appointed  to  command  tlie  maritime  force, 
which  consisted  of  two  ships  of  war  and  tliirteen  transports, 
most  of  which  carried  guns.  One  thousand  troops  were  on 
board,  made  up  of  the  emigrants  from  Venezuela,  and  a  part  of 
i-^on  that  e«caped  from  Carthaffcoa.     ''"  '* 
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•ailed  from  Aux  Cayes  the  latter  part  of  March  i^i^,  and  on 
Its  passage  engaged  and  captured  two  Spani  f  war, 

after  a  severe  and  bloody  conflict,  in  which  Bh«>ii  »a.^  >>ounded. 
Early  in  May,  the  expedition  landed  at  the  Island  of  Margarita, 
and  dtsembarked  the  troops.  The  patriots  took  possession  of 
the  whole  island,  the  Spaniaids  abandoning  all  but  the  fortress 
of  Pampatar.     The  exp  -ailed  from  Margarita  to  Caru- 

pano,  fifteen  miles  west  wn  of  Cumana,  where  Bolivar 

OTcrcaroe  the  royalists,  and  tuuk  poaaeaaion  of  the  town.  His 
successes  revived  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  Caraccas,  and  nu- 
mrrous  guerrilla  parties  came  to  i  'd 

with  arms.     From  Carupano,Bolr  u- 

mare,  situated  between  the  ports  of  La  <iuira  and  Porto  Ca- 
vello,  where  he  landed  on  the  6th  of  July.  Near  Ocumare  and 
Choroni  are  numerous  plantations  of  sugar,  cocoa,  and  indigo, 
on  wiiW-h  many  slaves  were  employed.  Ab  the  enemy  had  set 
•le  of  Uberating  slaves,  and  thinking  that  this  measure 

^: '"  Mt  in  the  present  aspect  of  atfairs,  Bolivar,  on 

,  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of 

»  m  wiiK  t»  lie  declares  that  "justir-f '  •    liry  demand 

ipation  of  the  slaves,  and  that  \v  there  sha!l 

be  I'li?  ;:••  (•l:i->  of  im-(.;>1i-  in  Vt  ri«-/.u<'1a  ;  an  snaii  oo  citizens." 
Tl,,.  .,|  ,  ,  -,.  <  -MM.  1  (i  ;-  nil!,  r  Bolivar,and  on  the  island 
f«r>I;ir_MMi,t,  ,i-t"ni  h'  (1  t.'i.  r.^^  .li-'  .  .■iml  iill<  .i  tlimi  uith  raje. 
T(.  lM■rl■'l^••  '!"•  '.:.fii.,i-  ri-iiij  i<:i.  tii-  v  .-i.u«(,.,  Lm  \\  lioni 
>^iiiii  ..    Ill  i:    -     II     II-  and  troops,  and  rc«occu- 

pyiii-  fh'  '         II    •  lit ly  conquered,  served  not 

(.nly  in  (•'  •  .11.  nil.  -  !!;<  \-  \ru]  to  contend 

wifii,  am!  tM  ciin-ju- r  :i  << ■untr>',  where, 

Uketlr    ■  ■■    ■  mI  linl   \s;i--  rut  Mil',  1»'..'  -~;)!,ing 

up:   1     •  •    ■    .  ...  .:  lo  br  rulibii)^  liicni  ul'  ilic  vic- 

t'  I.  and  the  advantages  they  had  ob- 

f  ^       lUj^  t^ow.vi  ».A..«-ed  their  violence  and  fury  towards 

-tinction  of  age  or  sex,  who  favoured  the  cause  of 
II  Among  ottier  outrages  which  were  committed 

II  1  Cumana,  a  female  of  respectable  family,  for  the 

t  the  Spanish  government,  i^-as 

]  streeta,  attended  by  a  guard  of 

md  publicly  scourged  no  barbarously  as  to  occasion  her 

>ona  at  Choroni,  II'  "      •       'or 

>•)  had  been  acnptai  nh 

army  m  Portugal,  and  had  served  in  the  <  la 

in  1^11,  hilt  whofic  Bubseauent  exploits  a<  >r6 

'                                irable  tome ;  and  the  n--  ''d 

H  Liregor,  whoso  force  fom.    .  '»f 
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IIm  vny*  ^<x>1k  Maracay  and  La  Cabrera,  and  was 
•gMMt  Victoria  when  ho  was  arrested  in  hit  succeMfiii  caieer  1^ 
tte  arrival  of  a  detachmmt  of  Spanish  troops  under  tzenrml  Mo- 
rales.    Hebadbeenaei  llo  on  his  recti  .q 

ofthe  expedition  against  ^  la.     The  two  U. 

var'8  littlo  army,  consisting  in  all  of  less  Uian  1()<  in- 

rortunotcl/  separated  several  niilvjs,  of  which  AT.  n- 

rand  attacked  the  rear  guard  under  the  I  ,r| 

a  de^r^'**'''  '^nd  sanguinary  content,  Boh ,  .4.  lu 

leave  the  i  the  loss  of  200  of  his  men,  'm<\  lis 

best  offictr.s.  inc  remnant  of  his  army  soti::ht  i  i  ,  sjxodi- 
)y  re-embarking.  This  disastrous  event  inl;  <  d  ^l<;rogorto 
change  his  intended  movements,  and  to  tak(3  t^>c  road  to  Barcelo- 
by  the  plains.  Encouraged  by  the  defeat  of  Bolivar,  the  roy- 
thought  tliat  McGregor  would  fall  an  •  ir- 

80ed  him  so  furioiisly,  and  were  so  certain  <  lat 

?.  ■■  ■     ■■     ■  -it- 

t  ufd  who  had  strippr  if 

i  It  was  100  miles  to  1>    .     i  i    *i  -   ;  iho 

patriots  with  all  liis  forces,  and  came  up  and  attacked  them  at 
Alacran,  but  was  repulsed.  Morales  also  engaged  the  patriots  at 
Juncal,  where  he  vms  completely  defeated,  and  McGregor  took 
possession  of  Barcelona  in  October,  which  opened  to  him  a  com- 
munication with  the  other  republican  generals  in  Cumana  and 
Guiana. 

The  ro}'alists  evacuated  the  fortress  of  Pampatar  on  the  2d  of 
November,  leaving  the  island  of  Margarita  m  the  quiet  posseaaioa 
of  the  patriots,  which  enabled  general  Arismcndi  to  embark  from 
the  island  with  part  of  his  troops  and  join  the  patriots  in  Barcelo- 
na.  Bolivar,  after  his  defeat  at  Ocumare,  sailed  again  to  Aux 
<  here,  havinj;  obtained  p  ~,  he  embarked  in 

i  r,  1816,  and  stf)pi>iiii:  m  published  a  pro- 

.  cilIinL'' '^ :!' !'■  -'ss  ot'tlie  reprr  -ofVe- 

iiui  j)r(»(Tr'(ir(i  .  <xpcdition  to  Bi.  Here 

he  organized  a  provisional  government,  and  was  attacked  by  the 
enemy,  under  Morales  and  Real,  in  the  montlis  of  February  and 
March,  1917,  but  defeated  them  witli  great  loss.  The  royalista 
were  also  defeated  in  Guiana  by  the  patriots  under  Piar,  in  April, 
and  compelled  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  town  of  Angostura. 

We  return  to  the  movements  of  general  Morillo,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  entered  Cartliagena  on  the  6th  of  December,  1815. 
The  possession  of  Carthagena,  in  a  great  degree,  opened  to  Mo* 
rillo  the  conquest  of  all  New  Granada.  The  anny  of  the  confe- 
•'  imt  liad  fought  under  Bolivar,  which  was  not  destroyed  in 

vv  ar,  had  joined  the  garrison  of  Cartbageoa,  and  toe  ar- 
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mea  uiiikr  Cabal  and  Urdaneta  were  tmall,  and  occupied  with 
the  Spouah  foicee  diiectljr  opposed  to  them.  Morillo  had  a 
poweiral  force,  which  enabled  him,  by  dividing  it,  to  invade  the 
confederate  provinoes  in  three  different  directions.  C^neral  Ca)- 
Eadaa,  with  a  Ibiee  oouistinff  of  tome  profindal  rojrafials,  and 
a  part  of  the  troopa  left  by  Morillo  at  Caraccas,  invaded  the  pro- 
vinces of  Pamplona  und  Tunja ;  another  division  of  the  Spanish 
army  marched  into  the  provinces  of  Antioquia  and  Popayan,  and 
Morillo,  with  the  principal  division  of  his  army  proceeded  up  the 
river  Magdalena.  Following  the  river  nearly  to  Sanbartolome, 
he  divided  hie  fofcesi  taking  himself  the  road  towards  Ocana  and 
Saqcil,  in  the  province  of  Socorro ;  whilst  a  part  of  his  trooptf 
ceolmoed  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  town  of  Honda,  the  head  of 
boat  navigation.  ( 

Formianble  and  appalling  as  was  this  invasion,  the  congress 
eierted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  meet  it,  and  defend  the  coun- 
try. The  members  either  joined  the  army,  or  returned  to  the 
provinces  to  rouse  the  people.  The  greatest  efforts  were  made 
to  raise  on  array  such  as  the  crisis  demanded  ;  and  the  govem- 
was  greatly  aided  by  the  emigrants  from  Venezuela,  among 


were  many  experienced  oflkers.  But  a  consternation  pre- 
TMled  anoBg  the  people,  which  paralysed  every  exertion.  The 
day  of  triomph  had  arrived  for  the  Spaniards,  and  the  repubUcans 
could  not  stop  their  victorious  career.  The  confederacy,  how- 
ever, was  not  overrun  and  subjugated  without  a  struggle  and  se- 
vere fighting.  The  defiles,  through  which  the  enemy  were  obli>zcd 
to  pass,  were  fortified,  and  many  of  the  towns  were  put  in  su(  li  a 
state  of  defence  as  not  to  be  orercome  by  the  royalists  without 
many  bloody  conflicts.  At  Zaragoza  and  Remedios  the  patriufei 
made  a  resolute  defence,  and  in  the  attack  on  the  httcr  place,  they 
repulsed  the  enemy,  and  obtained  considerable  advantages.  In 
'  hes  and  actions,  however,  which  occimred,  the 


most  of  the 

ilniBliga  was  oo  the  part  of  the  royalists.  At  length,  the  hard- 
faoffA  ttid  sanguinary  battle  of  Cachira,  in  which  the  best  troops 
aiidiBost  of  the  officers  of  the  confederate  army  feO,  decided  the 
feie  of  New  Granada.  The  congress  immediately  separated,  and 
the  rennant  of  the  army  that  survived  the  action,  under  generals 
Cenries  and  Ricaute,  sought  safety  by  taking  the  road  to  Los 
Llaiios.  TiMre  beinc  no  longer  an  army  to  oppose  him,  Morillo 
entered  SamaFedemigota,  in  the  month  of  June,  1816,  where  he 
remained  until  November,  carrying  on  the  work  of  pacification, 
TsMeance  now  opeoed  her  floodgates,  and  the  blood  of  the  patri- 
ots flowed  as  tnJy  and  prolhsely  as  the  waters  down  the  Andes. 
•«  More  than  600  persoos,"  says  an  authentic  work,  **  of  those 


»ri  tnan  6Q0  nerBons,"  savs  an 

had  oompOseo  the  coopais  and  the  provincial  governments, 
as  wefl  as  tho  diiife  of  the  mdependent  armv,  were  shot,  hanged. 
Vol.  if.  t*  '         M 
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tr  «i9mI  ;  aiMi  Uie  pritoof  remaiiied  full  of  othera  who  wer«  yet 
fkto.  Among  those  ciecuted  were  the  botaniets, 
I,  and  Don  J.  LozanOf  who  had  been  ordered  by  the 
New  Granada  to  publish  the  works  of  Dr.  Mutit ; 
M.  Cabal,  a  distinguished  cbenoist ;  Don  C.  Torres,  a 
Wma  distinguiiihed  for  his  leaminff ;  Don  J.  G.  Gutierrez  Mo- 
reno, and  Don  M.  R.  Toriccs,  both  well  known  for  having  been 
entirely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  their  country  ;  Don  Antonio 
Maria  Palacio-faxor,  Don  J.  M.  Gutierrez,  Don  Miguel  Pombo, 
D.  F.  Ulloa,  and  many  otlicr  learned  and  valuable  characten. 
The  wives  of  persons  executed,  or  exiled  by  Morillo,  were  thesi- 
•elves  exiled  too." 

What  but  the  out-stretched  arm  of  exasperated  despotism 
could  produce  such  a  picture  of  cruelty,  suffering,  and  bloodshed ; 
•uch  waste  of  life,  such  accumulated  misery  ?  Surely,  tyranny, 
tiiis  is  thy  own  work !  Well  might  the  author  of  such  horrid 
deeds  conclude,  that  **  a  military  government  is  the  worst  of  any 
known  form  ;  that  it  is  the  most  tyrannical  ofiddMiructive  ;"  and, 
ftfler  viewing  the  works  of  his  own  hands,  with  truth  might  he 
speak  of  America,  as  a  country  "  in  which  all  was  war,  desola- 
tion,  and  horror."*  If  any  thing  could  aggravate  these  enormi- 
ties, it  would  be  tlie  consideration,  that  they  were  committed 
•gainst  a  people,  who,  Morillo  himself  says,  were  timid,  and 
would  not  have  made  much  resistance,  had  not  the  insurgents 
from  Venezuela  come  to  encourage  and  assist  them.  "  In  Santa 
Fe,"  says  Morillo  in  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  minister  of  war, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  "  tliere  are  but  few 
blacks  and  mulattoes  ;  in  Venezuela  a  considerable  part  of  tlic 
white  population  has  perished  in  the  revolution.  The  inhabitants 
of  Santa  Fe  are  timid  ;  those  of  Venezuela  bold  and  sani^inary. 
In  Santa  Fe  much  has  been  published  during  the  revolution,  and 
the  learned  have  ruled  all  with  their  pens  ;  but  in  Caraccas  they 
displayed  earlier  the  naked  sword.  From  this  dissimilarity  of 
character  arises  the  different  opposition  we  have  met  with ;  but  in 
their  dissimulation  and  perfidy,  the  people  in  all  the  provinces  re- 
•emble  each  other.  Probably,  in  this  viceroyalty,  the  inhabitants 
would  not  have  opposed  so  firmly  the  king's  troops,  had  not  many 
from  Venezuela  come  to  support  them.  It  was  spurred  on  by 
them,  that  Carthagena  resisted  so  strenuously.  The  division  of 
the  army  that  attacked  Zaragoza  and  Rcmedios  has  opposed  many 
troops  disdpbned  by  these  insurgents.  The  goTemment  of  An- 
tioooia  has  already  twice  proclauned  la  guerre  wmerte,  and  has 
ildUully  fortified  the  defiles  of  the  province,  by  engineers  fitmi 

*  EztniRt  from  Morillo'a  Letter  to  the  minister  of  war  in  Spain  feond 
oe  board  of  tha  achoooer  La  Leon,  captured  by  the  privateer,  The  Con* 
gFesi,  from  Bunms  A  jres. 
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T«MCBeku  It  was  bj  the  actnrity  of  the  Mme  iaramale  thit 
SenlB  Fe  was  obliged  to  aubniit  to  the  congrees,  aai  veeeivei 
their  saaganary  ideas.  All  is  efllcted  by  the  rebels  from  Yene- 
zueU.  They  are  like  ferocious  beasts  when  they  fight  in  their 
lountry ;  and  if  they  get  able  commanders,  it  will  require 
yean  to  subdue  them,  and  even  then  it  will  be  done  at  the 
ise  of  much  blood,  and  considerable  sums  of  money." 
Tet  the  man  who  could  commit  such  horrid  outrages  as  these, 
against  a  ^  timid"  people,  who  weie  influenced  by  the  pens  of  theif 
leeiaMl  meii,  talks  about  his  bsfing  *<  displayed  that  deoiency, 
m  wmtk  leeeonMiided  by  the  king,  whieh  was  unkonnded.*' 

The  success  of  the  pabiots  in  Yenesuekh  induced  Morillo  to 
Isave  Santa  Fe,  at  tke  bead  of  SOOO  men,  in  November,  1816, 
to  re-enforce  the  royalist  troops  at  Caraccas.  He  was  attacked 
on  his  way  by  the  patriot  general  Paez,  near  San  Fernando  de 
Apure,  with  success  and  advantage  on  the  i>art  of  the  Independ- 
ents. During  the  months  of  February  and  March,  of  1817,  the 
patriots  kept  possession  of  the  town  of  Barcelona,  which  was  the 
ooIt  important  place  held  by  them  in  Yenesuela ;  although  they 
kad  several  giwrrilla  corps  scattered  over  the  interior.  Their 
flotflk  onder  Brion  commanded  the  sea  coast,  which  enabled 
them  to  decUre  the  whole  coast  of  Yenezueb  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade. Bobvar  having  advanced  with  a  considerable  part  of  his 
troops  into  the  interior,  the  royalists  availing  themselvee  of  this 
cirenmstaDce,  made  another  attempt  against  the  town  of  Barce- 
lona, and  after  besieging  it  for  some  time,  fiaaHy  succeeded  in 
taking  it  by  assault,  on  &e  7th  of  ApriL  In  the  month  of  May, 
Ike  roral  troops  in  Yenesuela  were  re-enlbi«ed  by  1600  men 
BfOB  Spain. 

Tke  lees  of  Barcelona  was  compensated  by  the  success  of  the 
patriots  onder  general  Piah  in  Guiana,  who  defeated  the  enemy 
at  a  pkiee  ealled  Missions,  about  100  miles  below  Angoetura,  and 
this  vietonr  enabled  Piar  to  march  against  the  town  of  Angostura, 
the  eapilBl  of  Guiana,  and  to  lay  siege  to  it.  Bolivar,  tl^  com- 
mender  in  chief,  who  had  marched  towards  the  South,  soon  aAer 
reackad  Angoetura,  and  joining  Piar,  assumed  the  command. 
Tke  town  was  now  closely  invested  both  by  sea  and  hmd,  by  the 
aid  of  the  naval  force  under  Brion  ;  and  tho  siege  carried  on  with 
vigour  and  activity.  The  flotilla  cutting  off  all  intercourse  by 
water,  and  intercepting  all  supplies  ;  the  town  was  compelled  to 
capitulate  in  the  month  of  August,  and  the  province  of  Guiana, 
shariiy  tke  frte  of  its  capital,  ten  in  '  'aids  of  the  patriots. 
At  a  tme  wkaa  tke  eanse  of  tho  r  was  in  so  low  a  con- 

dition, and  renided  abiond  aaiHubilated,  and  at  homo  as  aknoat 
entirely  hopetoos,  tke  eonqmrflf  Chmma  was  an  important  ae- 
quisitioo,  ajMl  gave  a  fiivooniklo  impnbe  to  the  war.    It  added 
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gmtJv  to  the  rMOurccn  and  means  of  the  patriobt  for  carrying  on 
Coatilitief;  and  what  perhaps  was  equally  important,  the  pos- 
Mssion  of  the  immense  plains^f  the  great  vallev  of  the  Oronoco, 
uncovered  a  long  Une  of  frontier,  and  enabled  the  patriots  not 
only  to  cut  off  Uie  supplies  which  the  royalists  were 
to  receive  from  that  quarter,  but  to  make  constant  inroadt  n 
terrilory  in  the  occupation  of  the  enemy,  and  to  destroy  his  small 
detachments  stationed  along  the  line  of  the  frontier.  The  pos- 
■eiaioii  of  Guiana  also  alforded  access  to  the  sea,  which  not 
only  opened  to  the  patriots  a  communication  with  the  island  of 
Margarita,  their  naval  rendezvous,  but  likewise  enabled  them  to 
receive  from  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere  miUtary  suppli^. 

Whilst  the  republicans  were  thus  strengthening  themselves  by 
the  occupation  of  Guiana,  the  royalists  were  engaged  in  an  un- 
•iicoeMful  expedition  against  the  island  of  Margarita,  which,  since 
its  emancipation  in  1816,  by  the  eObrts  of  genertil  Arismendi  and 
its  heroic  inhabitants,  had  been  the  principal  naval  station  of  the 
patriots. 

The  congress  of  Venezuela  which  had  been  re-established  by 
Bolivar,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1817,  in  the  city  of  San  Fehpe  de 
Cariaco,  in  Cumana,  and  which  on  the  fall  of  that  place,  had  taken 
refuge  in  Margarita,  after  remaining  there  twelve  days  only,  was 
obliged  again  to  seek  safety  by  retiring  on  board  the  patriot  flo- 
tilla, in  consequence  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  island.*  In 
the  month  of  June  the  royahsts  appeared  before  Margarita  with 
a  squadron  consisting  of  two  corvettes  and  five  brigs  ;  and  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1817,  general  Morillo  arrived  with  a  formidable  re- 
enforcement,  consisting  of  3500  troops,  and  an  additional  naval 
force.  He  immediately  stormed  Pampatar,  the  principal  fort  and 
fortress  of  the  island,  which  he  reduced,  and  of  which  he  poaaess- 
cd  himself,  after  a  most  determined  and  desperate  resistance. 
Morillo,  supposing  that  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  conquest  of 
the  island  was  overcome,  and  being  exasperated  against  the  in- 
habitants in  consequence  of  their  having  been  the  first  to  raise  the 
republican  standard  after  his  conquest  of  all  Venezuela,  in  1815, 
he  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  this  devoted  island,  and  to  ex- 
terminate all  the  inhabitants  who  made  any  resistance.     There 

*  This,  although  called  the  }-; 
TisionaS  ^oTemment,  eatablishc 

by  the  direettoiui  of  Bolivar.     .Nv^^.^v;. ,....,...  ;,^„  ,,.^.; 

any  election  been  held  »ince  the  overthrow  of  tiio  firit  collgre•^ 
This  provisional  congreae  consisted  of  Uic  follo\vingj>eraons,mo6t 
had  been  members  <tf  the  first  congrcwt ;  Admiral  Brion,  J.  C.  M 
A.  Zea,  J.  X.  Mays,  president  t^f  the  former  executive,  F.  X.  d 
D.  ValeniUa,  D.  A.  AleaU,  M.  YsaUa,  F.  de  Paula  Naval,  I)  T*  ' 
and  M.  Maneyro. — StsioeumsnU  c^mwnmumted  to  the  p 
United  States  in  1617. 
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were  bat  few  troops  on  the  island,  and  genenl  MofiOo  poMessed 
a  numerouB  and  veteran  anny,  apparently  anfficieiit  to  crash  in  a 
moment  aD  resistance.  Nerer  was  the  remark  more  fully  illus- 
trated than  on  this  oecasioa,  that  in  a  contest  against  liberty,  the 
i'itants  all  beeoow  aoldiats,  and  that  not  on^  the  amies,  bat 
-.  whole  population  mnsl  be  offeicoae,  before  a  conquest  can  be 
obtained.  The  entire  population  of  the  island  of  Margarita  was 
h,.t  ..K/M.f  20,000 ;  yet  such  was  their  truly  Spartan  heroism,  that 

lid  not  say  with  that  ancient  city,  that  they  never  saw 
hi  -Miwfve  of  an  enemy's  camp ;  like  its  renowned  citizens,  they 
ysrrr  resolved  that  the  enemy  should  enter  their  capital  only  by 
(  -       -  *'      'id  bodies  of  its  inhabitants.     They  had  deter- 

I  island  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  and  thoir  des- 

)  icss,  and  perseverance  completely  baffled  all 

1  rful  and  veteran  army,  led  on  by  an  able  and 

•  1.     AAer  fighting  five  battles,  and  approach- 

1  lions  nearly  to  Assumption,  the  capital  of  the 

1  _  his  progress  every  where  with  the  most  inhuman 

I  rodtiring  the  island  nearly  to  a  state  of  desolation, 

ti  ^^  filed,  reluctantly,  to  retire  with 

t:  !     i »  abandon  the  object  of  his  ex- 

I  This  heroic  and  successfiil  defence  has  not  received 

'  It  is  entitled  to ;  it  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  exam* 

tory,  and  the  bravery,  firmness,  and  self-devotion  of  the 
iu..^.^.u,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Defection  of  Piar — Bolivar  re-elected  governor  of  Ventxtula^^ 
aUempd  of  tke  patriots  to  obtain  foreign  aid — they  receive  amtt' 
anet  from  Cheat  Britain — Bolivar's  plan  for  emancipating 
JVew  Qnmtida — confess  installed  at  Jlnf^ostura — expedition 
for  tkt  liberation  of  Jiew  Granada — incredible  d^ctUties  it  hat 
$9  smmmier — its  success — battle  of  Boyaca — BoHoar  tnttH 
Samta  Ft  de  Bogota — estattHthes  a  provtneial  gavemmeni  for 
JVew  Chanada — he  retmn$  to  Angottmra  hi»UtUaiion  of  the 
eonj^ren — hit  tpeeeK^^weion  of  Venemielm  tmd  AVv  Granada — 
de/Mt  of  M^Uregor  tuecess  of  the  rt^ohdion — it*  infUnenet 
aoroad — preparations  for  the  approaching  campaign — it  opene 
fry  the  captwre  of  Rio  ae  la  Hacha. 

IN  the  month  of  October,  1817,  a  most  alarming  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  headed  by  general  Piar,  which  threatened  to  blast 
the  hopes  of  the  patriots,  and  ruin  the  cause  of  the  revolution. 
General  Piar  had  fought  bravely  and  rendered  important  services 
to  the  republic,  particularly  in  the  liberation  of  Guiana,  and  he 
had  been  rewarded  by  the  highest  rank  in  the  army,  and  even  the 
second  post  in  the  repubhc,  then  vacated  by  the  separation  of  ce- 
neral  Marino,  was  proposed  to  be  conferred  on  him.*  But 
intoxicated  with  success  and  the  favours  of  fortime,  his  boundless 
ambition,  not  satisfied  with  these  honours,  aimed  at  the  chief 
command.  To  attain  this  object,  he  had  formed  an  atrocious 
plot,  involving  not  only  a  civil  war,  but  the  sacriiice  of  his  com* 
paaions  in  arms. 

This  unfortunate  rictim  of  ambition  was  tried  by  a  council  of 
war,  and  senteiiped  to  be  executed  on  the  16th  of  October,  1817. 
Dnriofffliii  month  the  patriots  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  Pamplo- 
na, adM  liberated  that  province.  On  the  11th  of  November,  the 
tame  jrear,  the  supreme  congress  of  Venezuela  was  organized  at 
Angostura,  and  general  Bolivar  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
republic.  The  close  of  the  year  found  the  affairs  of  the  patriot! 
in  a  comparatively  prosperous  condition,  and  hope  once  more 
■cattered  light  in  the  path  of  independence  and  liberty.  The  arms  of 
Ihe  republic  for  the  last  six  months  had  been  crowned  with  signal 
success ;  in  addition  to  Guiana  and  the  plains,  they  had  liberated 
the  provinces  of  Casanara,  Barinas,  Pamplona,  and  the  interior  of 
^Sm  BolivKr'a  procUmatioD,  17th  of  October,  1617. 
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Btfedona,  and  CanccM.    Tlie  posMstkm  of  the  vast 
fliiiit  of  tlie  Otoboco  vaa  of  the  graateat  adfaiMage  in  aapplying 
the  paliioCi  with  cattle  and  honaa  for  the  anny,  and  at  the  aame 
the  aaeaqr  of  theae  leaouieea  ;  it  also  laid  open  an 
r,  and  enabled  their  fuatriUa  parties  to  annoy  th« 
pradalDrjr  waifive  akMig  we  whole  line  of  this  firoouer, 
the  fitting  out  of  fonnidahle  eipeditiona  against  the 


hioMelfof  theee  adfantagaa,  gwat  eiertiona  were  now 
aided  by  the  congreaa,  to  open  the  campaign 
I  Tear  with  an  impoaing  force.  His  first  object  was  to 
firom  the  enemy  one  of  hia  principal  posts,  called  Sao  Fer- 
de  Apore ;  for  which  purpose  he  des|Mtcbed  an  expedition 
by  water  consisting  of  thirty  gun-boats,  and  marched  himself  to 
form  a  junction  with  general  Paez,  who  was  in  that  quarter. 
Paes  was  a  distinguished  patriot  chief,  and  an  able  commander 
ef  caTahy,  who  had  already  liberated  an  extensive  district  of  the 
country  from  the  Spaniah  domii  >nd  raised  numerous  corps 

of  cavalry  for  the  aernee  of  til'  The  united  forces  of 

fioUvar  and  Paea  were  soccesslul  m  their  first  operations  (  they 
penetrated  into  the  interior  beyond  Calaboza,  dririnff  the  enemy 
Mora  them,  and  in  aoose  inelanoee  4eatroying  their  detachments. 
Bat  after  ?anoaa  aanguinary  ronilrH,  many  of  them  sharp  and 
and  which  were  attended  with  alternate  auceess,  bo 
adTantagea  were  gained  by  the  patriots,  and  BoUvar 
waa  obliged  to  relinquish  the  object  of  liberating  Teneauela  this 
season,  and  to  retire  to  Guiana. 

Although  the  republicans  made  little  or  no  progress  this  year 
in  reacuing  from  the  Spaniards  that  part  of  YeneziM9la  which  they 
held,  yet  the  campaign  was  by  no  meana  loat,  as  it  bad  Changed 
the  onler  of  operations,  and  obliged  the  rojralista  to  act  wholly  on 
the  defensive.  There  is  a  negative  as  well  as  positive  succeaa 
in  war ;  and  not  to  be  vanquiahed,  is  sometimes  alnsoet  equtvaknt 
to  victory.  Even  vidofjr,  in  aome  caaea,  is  attended  with  the  ul- 
linMte,  if  not  the  immediate  eooaequence  of  defeat  It  was  no 
aaMH  aoeceaa  for  the  paliioto,  moat  of  their  forcee  consisting  of 
rew  troops,  to  be  able  to  nMntein  the  field,  and  to  contend  with 
advantage,  and  often  with  ancceas,  witli  tlie  veteran  troops  of 
*  tojvrest  the  successful  career  of  tho  enemy. 

ving  their  Jmowiedge  in  the  practice 

of  the  royalists  in  military 

the  sacrifices  attending  this 


mmro 


\  were  nearly jiqual,  the  patriots  were  relatively  great 

their  losses  eould  h 
ef  the  royahsta  were  nearly  hm 
and  17,  which  dfoctually  cfaadted  the  victorioiia  career  of  the 


lU  be  easily  supplied,  whilo  the  losses 
yhnepaiahle.    The  operations  of  1816 
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Mohllo,  broke  llu*  H|»ell  ofinvincibility  hI»u  li  und  t  f .  w 
to  hid  name,  ho  that  it  no  Uuigtr  .'Spread  tcrrur  ami  (U 
mMr  througfa  the  ranks  of  the  ptttholi. 

Httlierlo  the  independeiitt  hsd  ratteined  the  unequal  content 
onakied  and  alone ;  the  ftienda  of  liberty,  both  in  Kurope  and 
tlie  United  States,  had  contented  themselves  with  «>xtending  to 
tlMm  their  ffood  wishes,  a  BUcco\ir  not  very  •  •  -,  in  the 

struggles  oTwar.     The  revolutionists  at  first  1  ith  frrf^t 

expectations  to  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  oi  tii 
'she  had  lung  manifested,  to  favour  the  indcpcndt  n 
snela,  to  promote  her  commerce  with  South  Amcnca.  After 
tiie  establishment  of  the  junta  in  Caraccas  in  1810,  L.  L.  Men- 
dez,and  Simon  Bolivar  were  appointed  to  solicit  the  countenance 
and  support  of  Uie  British  government,  in  favour  of  the  revolu- 
tion. But  the  policy  of  the  British  cabinet  was  now  changed, 
as  it  was  engaged  in  supporting  the  Spanish  patriots  in  the  penin- 
sula, affatnst  the  French  ;  and  the  only  cfTcct  of  thic  mission, 
was  a  decree  ordering  the  governors  of  their  West  India  islands 
to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  in  the  contest  between  Spain  and 
her  Colonies,  provided  the  new  governments  continued  to  act  in 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  the  VII.  This  decree  seemed  to  imply, 
that  if  the  patriots  declared  the  country  independent,  the  British 
government  might  favour  Spain  in  reducing  them  to  obedience. 
And  in  a  treaty  concluded  with  Ferdir^and,  after  his  restoration, 
it  was  stated  "  the  Prince  Regent  hoped  that  Ferdinand  would 
restore  peace  in  his  American  colonies ;  and  that  entertaining 
this  hope,  he  would  engage  not  to  assist  the  insurgents,  and 
would  even  endeavour  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  affording  them 
any  assistance." 

In  the  year  1810  the  junta  of  Caraccas  deputed  Tclesfero 
Orea,  and  John  Vincentc  BoUvar,  to  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  in  1815,  the  congress  of  New  Granada  sent  Don 
Pedro  Gaul,  now  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  in  (/olombia,  on  a 
mission  to  this  country  ;  the  following  year  Bolivar  despatched 
to  Washington,  Don  Lino  de  Clemente,  and  in  1817,  the  con- 
gress of  Venezuela,  soon  after  it  was  re-estabhshed,  commis- 
sioned Joseph  Cortes  Madariaga,  as  minister  to  the  United 
States.  The  policy  of  our  government  as  it  regards  its  foreign 
relations,  adopted  by  Washington,  and  followed  by  all  his  suc- 
cessors, did  not  admit  of  the  government  affording  assistance  to 
the  pathotB,  or  even  of  its  departing  from  a  strict  line  of  ncutra- 
Hty,  however  mtirh  the  executive  might  desire,  in  common  with 
all  «  s  to  their  cause. 

It  ;ind  strongly  illustrative  of  the  selBsh  po- 

licy winch  governs  the  conduct  of  nations,  that  France  was  the 
unly  power  that  manifested  any  intention  of  assisting  the  patriots 
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MUMir  arduous  straggle.     In  1813,  aAer  the  royslbli  Im4  i»* 
)red  and  laid  wMte  Yeneniela,  and  the  Mine  dreedM  fiito 
orer  New  Qnomdm^  the  congieii  of  that  eoantiy  le- 
to  apply  for  suocottr  to  soaM  faroign  power.    It  was  in 
vain  to  apply  to  England ;  little  hope  remained  of  aaaatane* 
from  the  United  States,  and  Fr?«nro.  nruior  the  dttpoHmm  of  Bo- 
napaite,  was  the  only  power  of  ns  any  prospect  of 

obCaininc  assistance  to  the  sacr^w  ..»^.... ...  ,iUrty  and  independ- 

ew«.  ft  was  determined,  however,  that  application  should  be 
renewed  to  the  United  States  ;  and  if  unsucccsHful,  then  to  be 
made  to  Bonaparte,  who  had  twice  declared  that  he  would  assist 
the  new  world  in  obtainiiig  their  independence.  Accordinghr, 
Don  M.  Placio  Faxar  was  sent  on  a  dodfile  mission  to  Wash- 
ington. Having  made  known  tlie  object  of  his  mission  to  Mr. 
^Adioon,  nnd  informed  him  that  th«?  f>poj>le  of  New  Granada 
w<'  :'>ut  asHistanoc  to  .<^ti  contest 

to  frr»f»dom,  hr  '.vr>  d   l»y  the 

that,  '*  '  HI  I  Mi  mce,  they  were 

at  pear  i   h  .  ;i-M>t  theindepend- 

•nts ;  of  the  same  continent,  they  wished 

well  to  '  1  he  commissioner  then  addressed  him- 

self to  M.  Scmiricr,  the  F'rcnch  minister,  resident  at  Washing- 
ton x^^io  PTjrouraged  him  to  apply  to  Napoleon,  which  he  did, 
wi'  rospect  of  success.     The  arrangements  were  actu- 

aJlv  ...w^.w;.  to  pvn  cfloctive  assistance  to  tlie  South  Americans, 
when  the  hattlf-  of  Leipsic  took  pbee,  which  threateoed  tho m» 
vasion  of  Fraiirc,  and  led  the  Emperor  no  opportunity  to  attend 
to  any  thing  but  the  maintenance  of  his  own  power.* 

During  nine  years,  the  patriots  of  Venezuela  and  New  Gfft* 
Mtda,  nnuided  and  alone,  without  allies  and  without  assistanee, 
su  lo  most  desperate  and  sanguinary  stni^  /  fence 

of  iopendence,  with  a  firmness  and  pers<»v  >rnost 

unfiianipled,  under  soflerin^  and  sacrifices  ' 
larpc  proportion  of  the  white  poptthtion  in 

br. 

Bv 

wete  to  re<'  pport  fn.; 

sympafhies  1  TWn 

crifices  ;  their  l>.  ncir  patn* 

Qf}^       #)<>V   <ktl(>tl      fl,  UK.VI      'III- 

mf«piTt  •!  ill'- «  'Mimnin  I-,  iKiM  »Af  ii«n   ' 

friends  of  Ubcrty  in  the   riiited  St: 
'    '  '      T*       '    T  '         The  cncM  ot  in 

heard  ociMS  the  ^ 
'  Ou!  Nition  of  Booth  AuMriua. 
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Ike  iDoetlt?e!]r'S3ntt|»th3rin  kindred  breasto.*     V-^^^:.! . <  .  rim^; 
tbt  policy  of  the  govenimcnt  founded  on  the  <1 1  rice 

and  caution,  the  people  of  the  United  States  nwnosi  m 
Clh  a  deep  and  Uvcly  interest  in  \\w  success  of  their  br< 
South  America,  engaged  in  the  same  desperate  struggle  lur  ii 
berty  aa  they  themeelvea  had  gone  through  ;  not,  however,  n^ith- 
out  foreisn  auocour,  whirh  the  South  Americans  had  nr>t  ' 
been  so  nNtunate  as  to  obtain.     Near  the  close  of  the  y  • 
the {Nreeident  of  the  United  States  appointed  three  com 1 1 .>    i 
ers,  Messrs.  Rodney,  Blond,  and  Graham,  to  visit  the  iiul<  \>*mi- 
ent  states  in  South  America, to  ascertain  their  poiitir  i!  rMn.lition, 
and  their  means  and  prospects  of  securing  their  ind*  {••  nrh nee  ; 
and  early  in  1818,  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  adopted  resolu- 
tiOna  expressing  tlieir  sense  of  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
the  national  government,  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the 
South  American  republics.     These  resolutions  probably  ema- 
nated from  the  influence  of  Mr.  Clay,  now  secretary  of  state, 
who,  from  the  first,  has  been  a  zealous  and  steadfast  friend  of 
the  South  American  patriots.    Some  individuals  from  the  United 
States  joined  the  patriots,  and  some  supplies  of  ammunition  and 
muriietH  were  furnished  them  from  this  country. 
^  It  was  from  the  British  Isles,  however,  that  they  received  the 
greatest  assistance,  both  in  men  and  munitions  of  war.     Both 
in  England  and  Ireland,  a  number  of  patriotic  individuals  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  South  American  patriots  with  zeal  and 
disinterested  devotion.     Such  was  the  success  of  the  exertions 
of  these  disinterested  patriots  in  England  and  Ireland,  that,  in 
the  summer  of  1818,  and  early  in  the  year  of  1819,  not  only 
laige  suppUes  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  were  sent  to  the 
Oronoco,  but  a  considerable  auxihary  force,  consisting  of  several 

•  The  history  of  the  revolution  in  South  America  abounds  not  only  in 
deeds  of  desperate  bravery,  but  affords  instaiires  of  the  truly  Rnman  spi- 
rit of  Uberty  and  of  self-devotion.     In   1ril7,  Morillo  havii 
powar  a  son  of  the  patriot  general  Zaraza,  conferrod  on  li 
■ion  of  ensign,  by  which  means  he  was  in  hopes  to  induce  i  .... 

to  embrace  the  advantages  cfiered  in  the  Indulto,  or  act  and 

join  the  royal  standard.     Accordingly,  Morillo  sent  a  prii  .inie 

of  Sutil,  acQ<|Bipanied  by  the  youn^  Zaraza,  to  the  patriot  ^^  n  r.  .  wii 
was  informed, by  the  clerical  messouj^r,  that  Morillo  wou:<!   mik.   hint 
brigsdier,  if  he  would  go  over  with  his  troops  to  thr  -       '  I  .ni      'J'.> 

this  proposal  Zaraza  made  the  following  noble  reply  I  lihold 

ny  wife  and  unfortunate  children,  cruelly  murdered  >t'  en- 

Bsnl  Morillo,  r— tored  to  life  again,  shall  1  desist  from  t 
and  gloriona  strilb  in  which  I  am  now  engaged  again  ^ 
connlrv,  and  the  —■iwina  of  their  innocent  posterity . "    11 
words,  he  handed  a  sword  to  his  son,  who  scorning  a  rank  v 
him  oierely  for  the  sake  of  necessity  or  convenience,  grasp 
when  Us  Ikther  added,  "with  this  you  nrast  defind  th< 


"with  this  you 
oountjy,  and  avenge  the  death  of  your  mother  tad  brethn 
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huml'  ^'     :"irita,  from 

whvr  1  tor  the  next 

r  I  i»ti  aiiil  Irish  officer! 

•  >s,  which  was  an  in- 

\  tremely  useful  in  ira- 

j  tficers,  and  discipline 

to  th'  t  service.     The  troops,  too,  were 

v  tor  .  cen  much  service;  and  the  foreign 

•bably  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 

til:  ;£.w, . .  ,j{  the  ensuing  campaign. 

The  ind  Bolivar,  whose  extraordinary  exertions  for 

the  emancipiiiiod  «jt'  his  country,  have,  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  America  and  Europe,  justly  entitled  him  to  the  illustrious  ap- 
pellation of  the  Washington  of  South  America,  now  conceived 
th<;  f)old  project  of  emancipating  New  Granada,  when  Morillo 
s  ■  that  the  whole  efforts  of  the  patriots  would  be  required 

»  "la.     In  opening  a  campaign  in  New  Granada,  nume- 

r  ~  were  to  be  overcome  ;  unexplored  tracts  of  wil- 

4 '  '  I   be   traversed ;    rapid   and   dangerous   rivers, 

^  •■:('■  rains,  were  to  he  crossed,  and  moun- 

t  -sible,  tobe  passed;  and  with  an  army 

i  lected,  a  considerable  part  of  which  were  destitute  of 

and    unaccustomed  to   the    hardships  of   service; 
!   and  clothed,   and  scantily  provided  with   the 

istence.     Formidable  as  were  these  difBculties, 

ot  surpass  the  resolution  of  the  chief  of  the  repubhc, 

ixr  liie  firmness  of  his  purpose.     The  liberation  of  New 

ila,  whether  regarded  with  reference  to  the  relief  it  would 

aiioni  to  the  oppressed  inhabitants,  the  importance  of  the  ao* 

quii^ition,  or  the  influence  it  would  have  on  the  revolutionary 

.  was  an  object  demanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  re* 

The  caurtc  of   Venezuela  and   New  Granada  were 

CA.s«:iitially   identified,   and  reciprocally  influence  *  '    r. 

Animntod   by  the  magnitude,  and  even  by  the  di!  .<; 

I-   'ivar  made  every  p«>  '•»rt  his  wtuutioa  aiid 

1  admit  of,  in  pri['  i  this  important  cam- 

I  >  irations  for  the  approaching  campaign  did  not  en- 

<•  attention  of  Bolivar,  who  was  not  only  the  libe- 

/     1    I.  "i-lator  of  his  country  ;  not  only  the  conunander 

'  t'  of  her  lit  the  head  of  tlM  governnMOt,  and  the 

'■  "(^  h^T  ;. una.     The  congress  of  Veneitteln  was 

\  n  L     *  1 1  ra  m  F'ebruary  or  March,  1 8 1 9,  to 
MM  III  ot  a  (< institution  for  the  republic.     The 
<i  by  a  long  and  elaborate  speech  by  the  pretideBti 
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ii^  hit  mwt  of  tbe  moat  suitable  govenuneiit  for  V^oexueia, 
vBder  asktu  dicwnitaiicaa.  Thii  tpaech  compriiat  twantf - 
fiva  frinled  nUo  pAget,  and  evincaf  a  pit>fouiid  acainuiilaiica  with 
tha  hiiloiy,  prioapiSt,  and  pnMMieal  oparatkNM  or  vaiioiM  ftfOM 
of  foraiiiBMiit,  and  a  haart  wanned  with  the  holy  fiie  of  patriot 
iHD»  deeply  anzioue  to  eecuro  to  hie  country  wise  inetitutiona,  af- 
toting  m  eureet  pledge  of  pree^rvinc  its  liberty,  and  eecarii^  ila 
Bffoeperity  end  happiness.  It  concludes  in  the  following  gbvi^ 
knginge:— 

**  Legithdors  !  Condescend  to  receive,  with  indukrence,  the 
declaration  of  my  political  creed,  the  higbeet  wiahea  of  my  heart, 
and  earnest  petition,  which,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  I  hare 
dared  to  address  you. 

**  Vouchsafe  to  grant  to  Venezuela  a  government  purely  popu- 
lar, purely  just,  and  purely  moral,  which  will  enchain  oppression, 
anarchy,  and  crime — a  govenunent  which  will  cause  iiinocency, 
philanthropy,  and  peace  to  reign — a  government  which,  under  tlio 
dominion  of  inexorable  laws,  will  cause  equahty  and  liberty  to 
triumph. 

*'  Gentlemen !  Commence  your  duties.     I  have  finished  mine. 

"  The  congress  of  the  republic  of  Venezuela  is  installed*  In 
it,  from  this  moment,  is  centered  the  national  sovereignty.  Wo 
all  owe  to  it  obedience  and  fidelity.  My  sword,  and  those  of  my 
fellows  in  arms,  will  maintain  its  august  authority." 

Having  discharged  this  responsible  duty  respecting  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  system  of  government  for  the  republic,  Bolivar  di- 
rected his  whole  attention  to  preparations  for  tlie  liberation  of 
New  Granada.  He  organized  a  select  corps  composed  of  Irish 
and  English  foreign  auxiliaries,  and  some  of  his  best  troops.  Ge- 
neral Paez,  whose  name  had  become  a  terror  to  the  royalists,  was 
to  remain  beiiind,  entrusted  with  the  important  duty  of  watching 
the  motions  of  Morillo,  and  defending  Guiana  and  tlie  territories 
of  Venezuela  m  the  possession  of  the  republicans.  Every  thing 
being  in  readiness,  taking  advantage  of  the  nuiiy  season  when  the 
loyalists  had  abandoned  the  plains,  and  were  reposing  in  security, 
the  army  commenced  its  march  in  the  montli  of  April,  on  an  en- 
teqwisr.   '  lortance  of  which  was  only  surpassed  by  its  iit- 

tODsie  'i  The  constancy  and  fortitude  of  this  army,  in 

sii^^  -  and  hardships  which  it  had  to  endure,  and 

sur  'TOMS  obstacles  Uiat  opposed  its  progres3, 

wil  parison  with  the  army  with  which  the 

Cn  ; «d  the  Alps.     "  The  rainy  season," 

ea}  I,  and  the  plains  presented  only 

va.-'  frozen  sununits  of  tlio  Andes  lay 

in  our  route ;  the  sudden  mutations  of  adverse  climates  were  to 
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•  Ticountered;  a  well  disciplined  anny,  three  times  our  own 

.  : .  ber,  were  in  front  of  us,  sikl  occupying  all  the  militery  posi- 
iioiiA  of  those  regions.'' 

On  the  arrival  of  the  army  in  the  province  of  Casanare,  it  form- 
ed a  jonctioo  with  the  troops  of  that  province,  under  the  conunand 
of  gcaenl  flantander ;  on  which  occasion  Bolivar  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Granada,  in  which  he  says, 
that  *'  the  groans  wluch  Spanish  tyranny  extorted  from  you  have 
reached  the  ears  of  your  brethren  in  Venexuela,  who,  aAer  having 
thrown  oO*  the  yoke  of  our  common  oppressors,  wish  to  share 
their  liberty  with  you.  A  British  legion,  from  more  distant  climes, 
has  left  the  glory  of  its  country  to  acquire  the  renown  of  saviours 
of  America ;  this  liberating  army  of  friends  and  benefactors  is  now 
in  the  bosom  of  your  country,  and  God,  who  always  protects  suf- 
fering humanity,  will  make  the  arms  of  your  redeemers  triumph- 
ant" 

The  united  armies  were  a  whole  month  in  marching  through 
the  province  of  Casanare,  and  in  overcoming  tiie  obstacles  which 
ever)'  day  appeared  to  multiply  as  they  advanced.  They  had  to 
cross  a  number  of  navigable  rivers,  which,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  overflowed  their  banks,  and  inundated  the  country  and  the 
roads  over  the  plains.  It  rained  almost  constantly  day  and  night. 
The  rouffhneM  of  the  mountains  rendered  them  ahnost  inaccessi- 
ble, and  in  four  days'  marching  over  them,  all  the  transports  were 
feoidered  useless,  and  all  the  cattle  provided  (or  the  army  were 
lost.  No  enemy  was  discovered  until  tliey  reached  the  river 
Guya,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1819,  when  the  vanguard  of  the  hbe- 
rating  anny  attacked  and  dislodged  a  detachment  of  300  royalists, 
occupying  a  position  so  strong  by  nature,  that  100  men  are  suffi- 
cient to  Mop  the  paaaage  of  10,000.*  The  destruction  of  the 
bridge  across  the  river,  by  the  royalists,  pievented  their  being 
punued,  so  that  the  only  direct  advantage  of  the  victory  was  tha 
possession  of  the  harbour,  and  the  provisions  left  by  the  enemy. 
But  as  this  was  the  opening  of  the  cam|)aign,  it  had  a  favourable 
influence  on  the  army  after  their  incredib^  fatigues,  as  the  first 
events  are  often  regarded,  in  somo  degree,  as  preaagas  of  the  final 
result 

This  affiur  was  immediately  followed  by  a  auocaaaion  of  the 
Boat  splandid  victories  the  revolution  aflbrda,  and.  which  not  only 
speedily  terminated  the  campaign,  but  decided  the  fate  of  New 
f  iruiada,  and,  perhap5i,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  of  the  rcvolu- 
tiiiii  m  the  whole  of  Spaiunh  America.  The  first  action  was 
fought  on  the  1st  of  July,  in  the  valley  of  Sagamoao,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tunja,  between  the  liberating  army  and  the  main  army 
of  the  royalists  of  New  Granada,  comroanded  by  ^reyro.  The 
*  Dffpstch  of  Bolirar,  dated  HOth  of  Jons,  1019. 
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looff,  obstinate,  and  continued  until  ten  o'eloek  al 
nigbtt  wfaen  the  Spaniards  were  routed  and  coin(>ellcd  to  valiMt 
in  great  disorder,  to  save  themselves  from  destruction. 

After  considerable  mancBUYreing  by  both  the  hostile  armies, 
they  encountered  each  other  again  on  the  25th  of  July,  at  Panta- 
no  de  BlUptat  near  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tunja.  The 
action  kiifted  for  five  hours,  both  parties  fighting  with  the  greatest 
desperation.  Victory  at  length  declared  for  the  patriots,  and  the 
rout  of  the  royalitits  was  complete ;  they  were  obliged  to  retreat 
in  confusion,  leaving  their  artillery,  baggage,  and  treasures,  on  the 
field  of  battle,  with  their  killed  and  wounded.  The  Spanish  armv 
retreated  by  the  road  of  Samaca,  in  the  direction  of  the  capital, 
aad  were  pursued  and  overtaken  by  the  liberating  army  on  the 
7th  of  August,  at  Bojraca.  At  daylight  the  advanced  corps  of 
the  patriots  discovered  that  the  enemy  intended  to  pass  the  bridge 
at  Boyaca,  when  Bolivar  ordered  the  whole  army  under  arms  for 
action,  and  to  march  to  the  high  road  to  prevent  the  royalists 
from  crossing  tlie  bridge,  or  force  them  to  give  battle.  At  two  in 
the  al\emoon,  the  enemy's  first  division  reached  the  bridge,  where 
they  saw  the  advance  cavalry  of  the  patriots,  and  supposing  it  a 
reconnoitring  party,  they  attacked  it  to  clear  the  way  for  the  main 
body  of  the  royal  army.  The  divisions  of  the  liberating  army 
quickened  their  march,  and,  to  tlie  great  surprise  of  the  royalists, 
the  whole  of  its  infantry  appeared  in  a  column  on  a  height  com- 
manding a  view  of  their  position.  The  main  body  of  tlie  enemy 
was  stationed  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  bridge.  The 
infantry  of  the  liberating  army  came  down  from  the  height,  and, 
together  with  the  cavalry,  marched  along  the  road  to  give  the 
enemy  battle  ;  who,  in  the  mean  time,  made  a  movement  by  his 
right,  which  was  opposed  by  the  British  legion.  The  buttaHons 
of  Barcelona,  Uie  intrepid  corps  of  Paez,  and  the  squadron  of  ca- 
valry of  the  upper  plains,  formed  the  centre  of  the  liberating  army; 
the  battalion  of  the  Une  of  New  Granada,  the  battalion  of  Coza- 
dores,  and  the  guards  of  the  rear,  fonned  the  lef\,  iind  the  colunms 
of  Tunja  and  Socorro  remained  as  a  reserve.  The  enemy  was 
formed  in  a  column  on  a  height,  with  three  pieces  of  artillery  in 
the  centre,  and  two  squadrons  of  cavalry  on  the  *  flanks,  where 
they  waited  the  attack.  The  patriot  general,  Anzoatequi,  du-ect- 
od  the  operations  of  the  centre  and  right,  and  general  Santander 
the  lcf\.  The  troops  of  the  centre,  comprising  the  invincible 
corps  of  Paez,  whilst  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a  bo<ly  of  the  enemy 
posted  on  their  lefl  flank,  attacked  with  great  intrepidity  the  main 
body  of  the  royalists.  The  enemy  received  them  with  firmness, 
and  pourod  into  them  a  tremendous  fire ;  but  the  independents, 
reganUess  of  tliis,  by  the  most  daring  and  active  movements,  sur- 
roonded  all  the  enemy's  corps,  when  the  cavahy,  cbvging  with 
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great  ioqietuositj  and  courage,  the  enemy  was  drhrea  from  their 
positioD  and  thrown  into  disorder,  which  rendered  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Spanisfa  commander  unavailing.  The  horse  greoadieni  set  the 
first  ejumple  of  flight ;  the  infimtry  attempted  to  fonn  oo  another 
beiafal«  hoi  wen  assailed  so  hotly,  that  they  were  instantly  routed, 
aiidbeing  enielosed  on  all  sides,  threw  down  their  arms  and  nur- 
reodeied.  By  an  almost  simultaneous  movement,  general  San- 
tander,  who  commaiyied  the  left,  and  who  had  met  with  but  little 
reMslance  from  the  enemy^  Tan,  charged,  passed  the  bridge,  aiid 
completed  the  victory.  The  conflict  was  short,  but  trr-' '  •  -ifl 
victory  was  not  for  a  moment  doubtful ;  the  slaughter  \ 
and  the  Spanish  army  entirely  annihilated.  General  Ban-^ro,  ttie 
commander  in  chief,  Ximines,  the  second  in  command,  a  ^rcat 
number  of  field  and  inferior  oflicera,  and  1600  men  were  made 
prLsoneni.  The  spoils  of  the  vanquished  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  patriots  were  great,  consisting  of  artillery,  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, horses,  &c.  Chsneial  Santander,  with  the  van,  pursued  the 
fugitives  to  Yenta  Quemada,  and  the  rest  of  the  army  remained 
all  night  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Spanish  army  consiiited  of 
above  3000  men ;  that  of  Bolivar  of  somctliing  less.* 

This  great  and  decisive  action,  which  may  be  r^arded  as  hold- 
ing  that  place  in  the  CokMnbiaa  revolution  that  the  Tidoiy  at  S«p 
ratoira  did  in  our  own,  gave  the  patriots  the  possession  of  Santa 
I  .  'lie  capital  of  New  Granada,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
1  he  viceroy,  Samana,  immediately  on  obtaining  news  of  the  defeat 
of  the  royal  army,  with  a  few  attendants,  lot  the  capital,  and 
reached  Carthagena  by  wav  of  Mompox,  where  he  was  defeated, 
and  escaped  with  a  handful  of  men  to  Tericabo,  an  elevated  po- 
sition about  twelve  miles  from  Carthagena.  He  left  all  his  mili- 
tary stores  at  Santa  Fe,  and  a  large  sum  in  specie  in  the  treasury 
and  mint,  said  to  amount  to  two  or  three  miUions. 

It  is  inpossable  for  language  to  describe  the  joy  and  enthusiasm 
with  wioch  the  inhabitants  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  received  the 
Tictonous  Bolivar,  who  had  generously  come  to  their  relief  when 
hope  had  almost  forsaken  them ;  he  was  hailed  as  their  detiverer, 
their  redeemer ;  as  the  first  of  patriots  and  the  greatest  of  heroes, 
who  surpassed  the  renowned  Hann  rcoming  the  obsta- 

cles of  nature,  and  the  still  greater  > .  rt(;,  in  the  rapidity  of 

liis  movenanta,  and  the  success  of  his  bold  and  noble  enterprises. 
In  75  days  he  perfonned  a  march  of  nearly  1000  miles,  fought 
three  pitched  battles,  and  emancipated  a  nation  struggling  under 
thr>  writ/lit  of  oppression,  and  whose  wounds,  inflicted  by  the  san- 
{;  ',  were  not  yet  healed. 

"H-antages  which  fortune  and  his  own  valour  had 
c  r><>hvar  immediately  directed  his  attention  to 

'  Official  dMpUch  of  Bolivar. 
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makiiig  tlie  best  dispoMlkms  of  the  aagmented  military 
now  nt  hi;*  comnmnd.    The  inhebitaiits  flocked  to  Ins  ntaiufaud, 
and  lofl  were  raisedi  organized,  and  put  in  i  Ont 

thr  -  "*  pteinber;  one  for  the  souUi,  and  the  on    i  ucd 

to  Iil>oratc  the  provinces  of  the  north,  atill  in  the  potfeMioi 

royalists.     A  provisional  government  for  New  (xranada  v,  -   

established,  and  all  the  necessary  arrangements  made  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  country,  in  which  Bohvar  was  seconded  by  the  inha* 
bitants ;  and  af\er  submitting  to  Samano  proposals  for  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  he  left  the  capital  of  New  Granada  to  return  to  Angos- 
tura, whore  Uie  congress  of  Venezuela  was  expected  to  be  in  see- 
sion.  He  travelled  with  an  expedition  corresponding  with  the 
celerity  of  his  movements  when  at  the  head  of  the  army.  From 
Pamplona  to  Angostura,  which  usually  retjuires  twenty-five  or 
thirty  days,  he  went  in  seventeen,  and  arrived  at  the  latter  place 
on  the  11th  of  December,  1819,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
greatest  demonstrations  of  joy,  now  the  liberator  of  New  Grana- 
da as  well  as  of  Venezuela. 

On  the  14th  of  December  the  congress  was  installed,  on  which 
occasion  the  president  delivered  a  speech,  giving  a  brief  account 
of  the  campaign,  the  difficulties  the  anny  had  to  encounter  from 
the  inundations  of  the  plains,  the  roughness  and  frozen  summits 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  which  oc- 
cupied all  the  strong  positions  of  the  country.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  difficulties,  in  less  than  three  months  this  victorious  ar- 
my, besides  overcoming  the  floods  of  the  plains,  and  the  forests  of 
the  Andes,  annihilated  an  army  of  three  times  their  number,  and 
liberated  twelve  provinces  of  New  Granada.  The  president  doei» 
fustice  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Granada;  "  It  is  not  alone  to 
(he  Uberating  amiy  that  we  are  hidebted  for  these  signal  events ; 
the  people  of  New  Granada  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of 
liberty  ;  their  efficient  co-operation  retrieved  our  losses  and  aug- 
mented our  strength."  He  recommends  the  commemoration  of 
these  great  achievements  of  his  companions  in  arms ;  and  concludeft 
by  informing  the  congress  of  the  desire  of  tJic  people  of  New 
Grojiada  to  unite  their  destiny  with  Venezuela,  and  his  own  ar- 
dent wishes  for  tlie  union  of  the  two  countries.  **  Yes,  legisla- 
tors, the  unanimous  determination  o{  perishing  free,  rather  than 
to  live  slaves,  hath  given  to  the  people  of  New  Granada  a  title  to 
oui"  admiration  and  respect.  Their  ardent  desire  to  unite  their 
destiny  with  Venezuela  is  not  less  magnanimous.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  New  Granada  are  intimately  penetrated  with  tlie  great  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  union  of  both  countries  in  one 
republic.  The  re-union  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada  have 
been  the  unceasing  object  of  my  desires  from  the  commence- 
ment of  my  military  career.     It  is  also  the  original  wish  of  the 
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r>'  '  countries,  and  a  cerUun  guaranUe  of  the  liberUes 

cj  .erica. 

''  Legulatora — ^The  time  t'  >  find  eternal  basis  to 

our  republic  baa  at  length  am  <  to  vonr  wisdnm  to 

decree  this  great  social  a-  o 

sacred  compact  upon  whi< 

claim  it  to  the  whole  world,  and  my  services  and  tii  .v 

ions  in  arms  will  be  amply  remunerated,  and  tii-       : :  _it 
ace  i." 

Bolivar  i  >  ed  his  address,  Mr.  Zea,  the  vice-president, 

arose,  and 

**  Anion:.  «i^^;......  or„i  jHustrious  days  consecrated  by 

you  to  the  1   more  auspicious  tlian  that  of 

tfi'  '.III  wuitu  vou  uiivc  lanl  at  the  foot  of  the  national  re- 

pi  s  the  laurel  wreatlis  of  victory,  and  the  chains  cut  in 

pieces  Dy  your  swords,  wliich  had  bound  in  fetters  two  millions 
of  people."  After  describing:  in  glowing  language  tlie  obstacles 
the  army  had  to  encounter  on  a«  roimt  of  the  rainy  season  in  pass- 
ing the  Andes,  and  from  the  'iiMwiior  force  of  the  enemy,  he 
says  : — '*  But  every  difficulty  <i  d  before  the  courage  and 

impftuo^ity  of  the  soldiers  of  i  >  ncc.     Scarcely  can  vic- 

t<  ice  willi  tlie  victor,  and  m  Is  tl,;m  three  months  tho 

pi  id  greatest  part  of  New  <ir;iiii<iri  i-  hbirated  by  those 

tr  -c  destruction  the  viceroy  of  Santa  Fe  had  d«(lared,  iu 

:t  a,  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  their  rashness  and 

ty."     In  conclusion,  he  adds  his  desires  to  those  of  tho 
,  •>»  for  the  union  of  the  two  countries :  **  Quito,  Santa  Fc, 

a  I  icla  miited  in  one  repubUc,  who  is  competent  to  calcu- 

|r  i<  I  ire  and  magnitude  of  prosperity  which  belong     *^ 

M  oi   physical  and  moral  power.     May  heaven 

tl  nion,  whose  consolidation  is  the  first  object  oi  uii 

ni  !  the  most  ardent  desires  of  my  heart." 

unilie  I7iii,  t;  ^s  passed  \  '  .lied  the  fundamental 

law  of  th«  ffpti  !j  unites  \  and  New  Granada 

)i!  .  line  of  tho  "Kli'lolic  OF  Colombia." 

I  -  that   the  debts  of  the  two  republics 

h  ,  and  remain  the  ni*  t  of  Coloinhin  ; 

tl  shall  be  divided  iiit  nts,  over  ruU 

ot  \\  I  !»e  a  chief  magistrate,  t<» 

I'"  V  shall  be  built,  iMuriii"  ;  •, 

i|>ilal  of  tho  re|>  s 

issfinbled  at  K  v, 

I  •  eongresh  mary, 

I-  ,„w.......  .1  ..r  tho 

t  It  fur- 

.'I  i;>  iij»-:^   (i  iir  pii.'ii   tjj     i- lA    in«;[Il'.V.l  a     MlUUlU    bo    in- 

..  II.  o 
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vetted  witli  5i(>ori(U  powers  during  Uic  recesn  of  conmM ;  that 
the  now  republic  should  bo  solemnly  proclaimed  to  the  eitixeiw 
■iid  the  armies,  with  public  fcHtivaU  and  rcjoiringa  on  the  SAth  of 
December,  the  nativity  of  the  Saviour,  aiid  that  the  annhrersary 
of  this  political  regcnemtion  shall  he  prrp«tuallv  celebrated  by  a 
national  Tc^ast,  wherein  virtue  and  tulunt.s  shall  bo  rewarded  as  at 
the  Olympic  games  in  ancient  Greece.  This  fundamental  law  of 
union  was  ordered  to  be  recorded  in  the  archives  of  the  cahildofi 
and  municipalities,  and  to  bo  promulgated  throughout  the  rcpiillu 

This  great  political  measure  being  accomplished,  the  foundi  i 
of  the  new  republic  directed  his  attention  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  to  preparations  for  an  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from 
it  The  army  brought  back  from  New  Granada  was  augmented 
by  detachments  of  troops,  to  10,  or  12,000  men. 

YTUile  the  arms  of  the  patriots  were  crowned  with  such  signal 
success  in  the  interior,  some  disasters  occurred  on  the  sea  board. 
Creneral  M'Gregor  fitted  out  an  expedition,  with  a  force  of  1000 
men,  and  on  the  8th  of  April,  1819,  attacked  and  captured  Porto 
Bcllo  ;  but  after  possessing  the  place  twenty-one  days,  be  was 
attacked  by  the  royalists  under  general  Hore,  and  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  his  entire  force,  except  a  few  attendants  who  escaped 
with  their  commander  by  swimming  to  one  of  their  vessels.  'I  i  i- 
fatal  disaster  did  not  discourage  McGregor  from  his  predate  v 
warfare,  and  about  the  first  of  September,  he  sailed  from  Aux 
Cayes,  with  another  expedition,  with  250  men,  and  succeeded  in 
taking  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  which  he  held  five  days,  when  the  Spa- 
niards rallied,  attacked  the  assailants,  and  after  a  short  conflict, 
McGregor,  perceiving  the  enemy  too  strong  for  him,  fled,  leaving 
his  men  to  seek  their  safety  as  they  were  able  ;  and  finding  tlial 
they  could  make  no  further  defence,  such  was  their  horror  at  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  that  they  blew  up  the  fort, 
by  which  most  of  them  fell  tlie  victims  of  their  own  folly  and  de- 
lusion. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  Bolivar  communicated  to  general 
Santandcr,  vice-president  of  Cundinamarca,  the  fundamental  law, 
which  he  desires  him  to  carry  into  eflfect ;  and  observes,  tliat 
**  the  prospects  opened  by  this  ever  memorable  act,  are  as  com- 
prehensive as  magnificent ;  freedom,  power,  grandeur,  and  sta- 
bility, will  be  secured  by  such  a  union.  By  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  deputies  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada,  the  foundation 
has  been  laid,  upon  which  the  public  happiness  will  be  established 
with  solidity  and  durability,  and  that  character  ha<«  been  designed, 
by  which  this  infant  nation  shall  be  recognised,  and  its  political 
relations  established  with  all  tlie  world.*' 

On  receiving  this  despatch,  Santander  assembled  on  the  12th 
of  Febnitry,  1820,  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  new  depart- 
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ni«nt  of  CuDdinamarca,  and  laid  the  subjoct  of  the  union  before 
thent  with  the  fimdamantal  law.  The  proposed  union  was  unani- 
mously approved,  and  a  solemn  publication  of  it  mm  Ofdered  to 
be  made  in  Bogota,  the  capital,  which  was  done  araidft  the  uni- 
versal rejoicings  of  the  people.  In  his  answer  to  the  letter  of 
Bolivar,  ircneral  Santander,  aAer  informing  him  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  Bogota,  and  the  unanimity  with  which  ten  provinces  of 
New  Granada  had  acceded  to  the  union,  concludes  by  offering  bit 
congratulations  on  this  auspicious  event  to  the  illustrious  presi- 
dent The  cause  of  South  American  independence  was  now 
gaining  ground  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home  ;  although  no  power, 
as  yet,  acknowledged  its  independence,  or  directly  or  mdirectly 
atforded  eitlier  of  the  new  govenunents  any  assistance,  or  even 
countenance.  In  his  message  to  congre^,  in  December,  1819, 
president  Monroe  sajrs,  that  *<  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to 
enforce  the  laws  intended  to  preserve  an  impartial  neutrality ;  that 
our  p<^>rts  liavp  been  equally  open  to  both  parties,  and  that  our  citi- 
T*  '  (qually  restrained  from  interfering  with  either,  to 

th  the  otlier."     He  admits  that  tlie  contest  is  of  the 

hi  '•>  the  United  States,  but  considers  it  of  the  great- 

e  to  our  national  character,  and  the  morality  of  our 

n  violations  of  our  neutrality  should  be  prevented, 

aii .    .       .  N)  this,  he  recommends  to  congress  to  designate 

by  law,  th<  orts  at  wliich  toreifrn  ships  of  war  and  priva- 

teers may  h*  ..^....at^  The  people  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, felt  an  increasing  interest  in  the  success  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican patriots.  But  it  was  to  Great  Britain  that  the  patriots  were 
principally  indebted  for  forei^  aiisistance.  The  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch  auxiliaries  enga|;ed  in  the  last  campaign,  amounted  to 
four  or  five  hundred  ;  one  quarter  of  which  only  survived,  their 
loss  being  t  iter  than  that  of  the  troops  of  Venezuela,  in 

consequent  not  bein^  accustomed  to  the  climate,  or  to  a 

service  attended  witii  such  fatigue  and  hardships.  This  waste 
of  the  British  troops,  however,  did  not  discourage  their  country- 
men ;  and  during  the  year  1819,  an  Irish  legion  of  1000  men  was 
raised  by  geoeru  D*£vereux  for  the  service  of  Colombia.  The 
troops  were  disembarked  on  the  island  of  Margarita,  where  they 
were  afterwards  joined  by  general  D'Kvereux,  whence  thejr  pro* 
eeeded  to  the  main  in  season  for  the  campaign  of  18S0. 

After  the  close  of  the  sesswn  of  the  congress,  president  Boli- 
var repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  army  on  the  Apure,  whore 

he  maide  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  approach:-  '  

paign.    Before  this  opened,  however,  be  proceeded  ti* 
Id  of  New  Gtanada,  where  on  the  8th  of  Marchf  1820,1m  p. 
ad  a  procUunalion  to  the  people  of  Colombia,  in  whidi  h* 

on  the  aiwpicious  event  of  the  union  of  tho  twe 
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eountriesy  wl  t'o 

fci£ii  power.-.  utry, 

and  even  cause  8paiu  to  ackiiowledgo  tiiem  ah  deserving  the  en- 
joyment of  their  rights. 

**  CohmbianSy — I  promise  to  you  in  the  name  of  the  congress, 
that  you  shall  be  regenerated.  Your  institutions  will  reach  high 
perfection— your  tributes  will  be  abolished — the  restraints  upon 
your  liberty  and  enter})riso  \vill  bo  destroyed — your  virtues  will 
be  your  patrimony,  and  capacity,  courage,  and  virtue,  will  alone 
be  considered  and  rewarded."  He  concludes,  by  observing,  that 
it  had  been  the  sole  object  of  his  whole  life  to  form  this  free  and 
independent  republic  of  two  families  of  brethren. 

BoUvar,  in  his  proclamation,  intimated  that  there  was  a  pros- 
pect of  the  war  1'  n  terminated,  and  fortht  '  " 
the  enemy,  from  t  nes  of  tlic  republic,  he  no 
his  exertions,  and  to  ha:»lon  the  movements  of  the  dilii;icnt  corps 
which  had  been  orjranized  to  act  against  the  royalists  in  Vene- 
zuela, and  in  the  t  .md  southern  provinces  of  New  Gra- 
nada, still  in  the  j.  ii  of  the  Spaniards.  The  campaign 
commenced  in  Apnl,  1820,  by  the  capture  of  Rio  de  la  Ilacha  by 
a  combined  attack  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  republic, 
the  former  commanded  by  general  Montilla,  and  the  latter  by  ad- 
miral Brion.  After  this  event,  a  detachment  of  this  army  was 
despatched  to  form  a  junction  with  the  northern  army  of  New 
Granada,  which  was  descending  the  INIagdaiena. 

The  southern  army  of  New  Granada,  commanded  by  the  in- 
trepid general  Valdes,  also  opened  the  campaign  with  success. 
The  enemy  posted  several  hundred  of  his  braVest  troops  under 
the  traitor  Lopez,  at  Paramo,  where  they  waited  the  approach  of 
the  patriots.  Lopez  attacked  the  vangujird  of  the  republicans 
with  great  boldness,  which  \veis  compelled  to  give  way  when  ge- 
neral Valdes  ordered  a  charge  to  be  made  with  250  men,  of  which 
200  were  British  auxiliaries,  which  decided  the  action.  The  ene- 
my sustained  a  loss,  in  killed  and  prisoners,  of  about  300.  Lopez 
escaped  with  the  remnant  of  his  troops,  in  consequence  of  the  ca- 
vahy  of  the  pntriots  not  boing  in  n  condition  to  pursue.  Follow- 
ing up  t  3,  Valdes  pursued  the  enemy  with  great  celeri- 
ty, obtuii  .  ral  advantages,  and  finally  drove  tlie  royalists 
out  of  tiie  pronnce  of  Popayan,  of  which  the  patriots  took  pos- 
session ;  the  royalists  fled  into  Quito,  where  tliey  hoped  to  re- 
theve  their  losses. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MfriUopropotm  a»  ormMct-^wrUeM  to  tht  congrest  and  Bolivar 
--4fo  Colomhimi  imui  Carihofrena  by  tea  and  kmd—€in  or* 
mkHet  eonehded^-^rtwhtium  in  Guatftufuil — wMorill  ''» 

Spain — succeeded  by  MoraU$     ai'tmihee  expires — 
ior'^  ition^^inHaUaiiom  of  tlu  congress  at  Rusario  de 

Cu<  rh  of  the  pretidsni — campaign  commences — Coro 

captured — battle  of  Carabobo — cont^ess  coitvenes — ratifies  the 
nnion — flofUla  of  Iks  royalists  destroyed — Carthagena  capitu- 
laiet — I  Irs  acknowledges  the  independence  of  Colom- 

bia— hail.  ,  r..n:hincha— siege  of  Porto  Car ello — JSIr,  Zea^s 
mission  to  Europe — SpanishfiotUla  destroyed  at  lake  Maracai- 

bo'^he  to\en  surrendered — Porto  Car*-"  -  — '"  "  '-  ''•-  r  •- 

triots — installation  of  the  congress — sj  > 
rival  of  a  minister  from  the  United  Stairs — 
berating  Peru — treaty  with  tht  Uniied  St  a 
racy  ofaU  the  stales — conclusion. 


~''  ]  1  ad  taken  place  in  S  !i  r» - 

f»  the  Cortes  of  181  !  ii.> 

hmc,  1820,  when  ^icucrdl  Mo- 
!iom  the  con.stitutional  goveni- 
j:  rociamation,  propoeing  atiuspension  of 

h  1  the  events  which  had  taken  place  in 

Spain.  On  the  17th  of  June  he  uddroMscd  a  letter  to  the  con- 
greaa,  whom  ho  styled  **  high  and  niightv  lords/'  in  which  he 
■tatM  that  he  had  received  pomtiTe  ordent  from  the  constitutional 
monarch  of  the  Spainn  to  propose  a  just  and  generous  accommo- 
dation, which  should  re-unite  all  the  family,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
advantaf^rs  of  their  political  resoneration.  He  informs  the  con- 
mM  that  he  has  appointed  Thomas  Circs,  and  Jose  Domingo 
Uuarte,  as  commisfnoDers,  to  treat  with  the  congress,  on  princi- 
ples bonouraUe  to  both  parties ;  and  that  ho  has  giTen  orders  to 
nis  subalterns  to  suspend  hosttUtieSf  and  to  remain  at  their  seve- 
ral poskkms,  and  make  no  movement  unless  they  are  first  attack- 
ad.  tie  beseeches  the  congress  to  cast  away  from  their  remem- 
brance, from  that  moment,  as  be  does  from  hi;?,  the  odsmunegs  qf 
the  war,  which  had  unhappily  distracted  thi .  n  country, 

and  only  to  ttiiiik  of  the  glory  of  a  re-union  lymen,  kin- 

dred. The  congress  was  not  in  session  when  this 

Vo  10 
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rMinn  ;  but  they  woTO  convened  fot  tbo 

I  on  (ho  13th  of  Jul V,  1820,  when  the  fol- 

1  _  I  - — ^  li,  and  sent  to  Morillo  as  an  answer  to  ha 

c 

1  ..t.  ow..  miga  congress  of  Colombia,  anxious  to  see  peiM 
re-established,  wul  hear,  with  pleasure,  tho  proposab  which  may 
be  made  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  goveniniea|M||Nmded  thef 
shall  have  for  their  end  the  absolute  iiifcniii4<iil|iniiii  of  the  en- 
tire tovereignty  and  independence  of  the  repubUc  of  Colombia ; 
and  that  they  will  not  admit  of  any  other  overture,  which  shall  not 
conform  to  this  principle,  proclaimed  by  the  government,  as  well 
as  by  the  people  at  ditfi^rent  epochas." 

On  the  22d  <  •  '»noral  Morillo  addressed  a  letter  to  pre- 

sident Bolivar,  >  u  him  tlmt  he  had  appointed  Rodriguez 

Toro  and  Gonzales  limarcs,  as  conumsaooeni  to  negotiate  tenus 
of  peace,  and  that  he  had  given  the  necessary  orders  for  the  sue- 
pension  of  hostilities.  Accompanying  this  despatch,  was  one 
from  the  Spanish  general  Torres.  The  reply  of  BoUvar  to  Mo- 
rillo, contains  the  most  noble  and  dignified  sentiments.  After  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  his  communication,  he  says, — "  The 
republic  of  Colombia  most  seriously  congratulates  itself  on  seeing 
the  day  on  which  liberty  extends  her  beneficent  influence  over  un- 
happy Spain,  and  to  see  her  ancient  metropolis  treading  in  the 
steps  of  Colombia,  and  in  the  path  of  reason.  The  people  of  Co- 
lombia more  than  ten  years  ago  determined  to  consecrate  the  last 
of  its  I  '  to  the  only  cause  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  of  peace 
— thnt  uise  of  an  oppressed  country  ;  and  confiding  in  the 

•■  •  ot  their  cause,  in  tlie  most  solemn  manner  on  tlie  20th 

oi     -  her,  1818,  resolved  to  combat^  perpetuaily^  af^ainat  ail 

exttitoi  ('  h}7.!nl:iu!,  and  not  to  be  reconciled  to  pe(uef  but  upon  tlic 
recofj^miion  oj'  dhsnlute  independence,  I  take  the  librrty  to  rn- 
dose  to  you,  sir,  the  fundamental  law,  which  prescrih-  !  / 

basis  u no n  which  our  respective  governments  can  em-  ic- 

Ih  ..,.v>rms  Morillo  that  he  could  not  accede,  entirely,  to  the 
amnesty  which  he  proposes,  until  he  knew  tho  nature  of  the  ne- 
gotiations entrusted  to  Toro  and  Linares,  who,  he  says,  would  be 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  their  sacred  character. 

Early  in  the  season  Bolivar  took  a  central  position  at  Cucuta, 
where  he  could  direct  and  observe  the  operations  of  the  several 
corps  under  his  command  as  general  in  chief,  and  be  •  '  '  '  to 
afibrd  assistance  where  it  might  be  most  wanted,  or  u 
eious.  The  army  of  the  north,  imdor  general  Urdanetu,  which 
descended  the  Magdalena,  captured  IMompox,  and  proceeded  to 
the  coast,  whero  it  formed  a  junction  with  that  division  of  the 
army  under  general  Montilla,  which  had  previously  been  de- 
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spatched  for  that  purpose.     Admiral  Brion,  nith  the  navnl  force, 
took  po8«esfioo  of  oavaniUa,  and  general  Mootilla  lai<i 
Carthagenm.    Geoeral  Monagas,  coBMnandittg  a  corps 
rfj  demUad  the  royalists  io  June,  at  Guire,  in  Barcelona ;  their 
aonunander  Losana  waa  slain,  and  a  great  part  oC  tin  r nnnv 
JBHule  prisoners.    General  Zaraza,  al»o  acoounarx 
\upiis<»<)  '*^'^  il.r.  .fod  a  small  division  of  the  ru).^.^..  ....  ...o 

7th  of  .1  Uj  of  the  enemy  being  killed  or  made  pri- 

soners, in.  ^-..i.al  divisions  of  the  republican  ?^-'^'  -n  the 
month  of  October,  1820,  entered  the  provinces  ot  and 

Truxillo,  and  drove  the  royalists  before  them,  who  U mji  {)r"ssed 
tiard  in  all  directions,  were  obliged  to  abandon  those  provinces. 

The  republic  this  year  had  a  large  number  of  troops  in  tha 
field,  well  equipped,  and  commanded  by  experienced  generals, 
and  although  nu  decisive  battle  took  place,  the  arms  of  the  re- 
public were  almost  every  where  successful,  and  much  was  done 
towards  the  liberation  of  the  countr)',  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
position for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  calculated  to  damp  tho 
spi  rations. 

i  c  of  the  revolution  was  gaining  ground,  not  only  by 

Ihe  success  of  the  arms  of  the  repubUc,  but  by  the  spontaneous 
■Iniggles  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  month  of  October,  before 
'the  conclusion  of  the  armistice,  the  inhabitants  in  Guayaquil 
revolted  against  the  Spanish  authorities  ;  and  with  Uttle  loss,  on 
either  side,  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  royal  government,  and 
uniting  the  province  to  the  republic.  The  success  of  this  revo- 
lution in  Guayaquil,  extended  its  influence  to  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts of  Ambato,  Riobamba,  Quaranda,  and  Tucunga,  in  all  of 
which  the  inhabitant*)  rose  against  the  royal  authorities,  and  libe- 
rated themselves  from  tho  dominion  of  tyrants.  In  the  eastern 
section  of  tho  repubUc,  the  patriots  also  obtained  possession  of 
Bat  in  the  month  of  October  ;  and  all  the  northern  part 

of  iiada,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Carthaf ena, 

and  liic  i^Uimus  ot  Panama,  was  liberated  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1820,  or  the  beginnin;Tof  1821.  Maracaiho  was  also  soon 
added  to  the  republic  ;  th-    ^  lority  being  overthrown 

by  the  spontaneous  efforts  <  nt^. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  :  >n  by  the  commis-^ 

sinners,  in  the  month  of  August,  un  •'  or  treaty  for  the 

suspension  of  hostilities,  was  c  <i  on  the  26th 

of  Novri"!"-''      Tlii-i  irpfltv  i»r(,  •  1.,, ,;, ^s  shall  ce&se 

the  moil  1  the  .\merican  seas  in 

thirty  day  ^,.  •  »f  ll^urope.     It  defines 

the  limits  of  irty  Is  to  occupy ;  pro- 

vides for  dasbviuiiig  sume  ui  ui<  ;  forpromoCmff  afreo 

oommaDicatioB  ba^roeD  the  te  i .  c  upied  by  the  diflarent 
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portidfl;  and  contains  an  artiolo  hinflinp  both  ^ovornnienU,  in  the 
fpt  of  peace  not  t  for  tbe  pro- 

aecutioiiof  the  wui  ,  to  prevent 

in  future,  the  horron  and  cm  id  been 

characterized.     This  armisU'  lis,  with 

a  provision  for  renewing  it  for  u  longer  ponod  ;  ,  how- 

r,  might  be  roinrnonccd  witliin  that  lime,  by  ^ ;  ^  /jayg 

to  the  ndvorsc  party.     This  suspension  of  h<  ^  aa 

proposed  by  Bolivnr  ?•♦  p  time  when  the  troops  of  i,,,.  .,  jM.ulic 
were  every  where  \  ,  afTording  the  strongest  presages  of 

the  successful  rehuii  in  im  campaign.  But  the  president,  as 
humane  and  magnanimous  as  he  is  bravo,  as  long  as  there  was 
anj  prospect  of  peace,  was  anxious  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood, 
wmch  had  so  profusely  flowed  during  tliis  long  and  ferocious 
contest 

Near  the  close  of  this  year,  tlie  conjn'e««  published  n  mani- 
festo to  the  people  of  Colombia,  recaj  he 
revolution,  and  the  atrocities  of  the  .^  liie 
war;  and  which  contains  the  reasons  why  CoiomUa  ought  not 
toaccopt  of  the  proffert'd  terms  of  peace,  but  to  insist  <m  fh*  ac- 
kno\  t  of  her  independence,  as  the  only  adm.  -is 
ofn»^  '  1.  Among  these  reasons  is  the  ability,  I,  ,  mg 
ahnost  to  certainty,  of  the  republic  to  mtiintain  its  indejMjndence. 

"  On  commencing  hostilities,  Colombia  neither  had  great  ar- 
mies, nor  the  materials  to  form  them ;  to-day  she  has  skilful  ge- 
nerals, expert  officers,  veteran  soldiers  inured  to  war,  and  plenty 
of  arms  and  ammunition. 

"  Many  citizens  were  then  afraid  to  be  soldiers  ;  now  they  are 
all  in  arms,  and  delight  in  being  so.  Colombians  are  no  longer 
what  they  were  ;  and  the  population  of  Colombia  arc  a  new  peo- 
ple, regenerated  by  a  ten  year's  contest,  in  which  have  disappear- 
ed those  physical  and  moral  disqualifications  that  render  her  in- 
dependence doubtful,  and  are  become  worthy  and  fit  to  govern 
them  stead  of  obeying  another's  will,  or  any  sovereignty 

but  t  ." 

'J  ;  ri  of  general  D'Evercux  rendered  very  im- 

port! 1  the  campaign  of  1820,  notwithstanding  many 

of  them  became  dissatisfied  and  loll  the  service,  and  great  mor- 
t;ilitv  iirftvailed  among  them  in  consequence  of  their  being  unac- 
1  to  a  tropical  chmatc.  One  division  of  this  legion 
l.w.w^w  .;i  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  in  March,  1820,  and  formed  a  part  of 
the  army  of  general  Montilla,  which  in  the  course  of  the  cam- 
paign liberated  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  Carthagena, 
and  Santa  Martha.     In  April,  1821,  general  D'Evereux*  issued 

•  General  DEverenx,  althoue-h  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  a  citizen  of  tha 
ITnited  States,  and  reaidcd  at  BiJlimurc  for  several  years.     Ho  dcvolc<f 
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an  address  to  what  remained  of  the  Irish  legion.     He  sajrs, 
"  Although  unablr  *  lo  torrent  of  insubordination  and  dis- 

afTection,  which  un  '.  swept  away  so  trrciit  a  portion  of 

our  force,  jrou  hav-  -ns  in  whi  mies  of  Co- 

lombia have  f>r«'s«  .     j}»portunit\  l  your  native 

courage,  and  ircis  to  the  crown  of  Ireland's  fame. 

It  gnres  me  sii..»  .v  ,,.. ......;:  to  know,  that  your  merits  are  duly 

appreciated  by  the  governor  general  of  tliese  provinces,  his  ex- 
cellency Marir' M......I1.      'v»w.  "---*."-i^.n  of  the  provinces 

of  Rio  de  la  }  I  .  and  Maracaibo, 

has  been  the  r* -uii  <»i  m*- « imntuiiu  ui  it-:u;  a  campaign,  of 
which  our  legion  wai<  the  origin." 

Cm<         '  ^'      "  •  r  tlie  nitif  f  the  armistice  in  No« 

voni!  lom  tlie  <  f  the  Spanish  armies 

in  A  ;ul  icluined  to  JSpaiii,  with  both  the  honours*  and 

exc«  ;  r  the  country  he  had  ravaged.     General  Morales 

and  La  I  -  tl  to  the  conunand  of  the  Spanish  forces, 

who,  rcfu      _  i  the  annistice,  both  parties  made  prepa- 

rations iu  tho  iuoiith  of  April,  1821,  for  the  renewal  of  hos- 

CoMHi  Nvere  sent  out  from  Colombia  to  the  constitup 

tional  f;<'  t  of  Spain,  to  attempt  to  nci.'<»tiatc  a  peace. 

The  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  Cortes  on  the  :  . ,  1821, 

and  a  committee  appointed  to  devise  measure ^  ..:  ^,;. junction 
with  the  ministers  for  terminating  tlie  dissensions  in  America. 
A  plan  was  matured  for  establishing  three  govemm'"  •  ••:  *^pa- 
nish  America,  to  be  under  a  constitution  the  same  v>\'  x- 

ceptions,  as  that  of  Spain ;  the  legislative  power  to  i  •  d 

to  a  Cortes,  elected  by  the  people,  and  the  executi\  >  > 

be  exercised  1<  '  '  nate  to  be  named  by  the  king,  i*  »_i  i nl 
stroncly  obje<  ;is  project,   wliich  caused  it  to  be  al  aii- 

'f  ^i  LTrecd  to  it,  but  thoso 

listen  to  no  terms  of 

'  l)C- 

_.'..■■    :i'    :.■   '    .iliud 

himMlf  to  the  causo  of  Sonth  American  indepfindonrc.  in  !i  manner  as 

diaintereot'          i                         t.»  that  of  North  A  he  con- 

veyed  auri                                        Iten  beniogod  by  -i«>rvice« 

i'»r  ium  Uie  thanks  n:  '  var. 

I  then  b«  donA  in  Ven< .  io« 

'•  ii.itriotii  a  large  wip;  ir. 

I  oral  in  the  •er\  i  miI 

{rs  a«?  an  a^cnt  ■  iitt 

fi- 
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ev«o  to  enter  oo  any  ne^tiation.     Mr.  Ravenga,  oue  of  the  com* 

\  ef  Bolivar,  io  July,  1821,  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 

cheraedeafiaireeofthe  United  States,  at  Bladrid,  and 
d  of  the  ignorance,  illiherality,  and  prqudioet  of  the  go- 
and  natioB  aa  to  Ameika,  ami  inloraied  him  that  the  !«• 
public  of  Colombia  relied  on  tlic  friendship  of  the  United  tolM, 
and  calculated  that  it  would  take  the  lead  in  tlie  acknowledgaMol 
of  its  indepeodeoce.  Mr.  Brent  stated  that  00  fiur  at  he  was  able 
to  form  an  opinion,  the  ministers  of  the  foreign  powers  had  exert- 
ed dmnaelves  during  the  agitation  of  the  American  question,  to 
prevent  any  arrangement  between  the  parties.* 

On  tlie  ITtli  of  April,  Bolivar  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  ar- 
my, styling  it  the  Uberating  army.  **  Peace,"  he  says,  **  was  to 
have  been  the  fruits  of  that  annistice  which  is  now  broken ;  but 
Spain  regarded  with  indifference  the  afflictions  to  which  we  have 
been  expoeed  through  her  neglect."  To  this  he  added,  that  the 
remnant  of  the  Spanish  force  cannot  resist  twenty-five  provinces 
which  have  been  liberated  from  slavery  ;  that  the  nation  expects 
from  the  army  its  entire  emancipation,  and  also  that  in  future  it 
will  religiously  fulfil  the  duties  of  humanity,  that  the  war  may  no 
longer  wear  a  ferocious  character.  On  the  same  day  he  address- 
ed a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Colombia,  in  which  he 
states  tliat  it  is  more  than  a  year  since  Spain  had  enjoyed  a  re- 
presentative govenunent ;  yet  she  had  taken  no  steps  to  abate 
her  tyranny  in  America,  or  withdraw  her  armies ;  that  the  repub- 
lic had  sent  ministers  to  Madrid  to  negotiate  a  peace  without  suc- 
cess, owing  to  the  insincerity  of  the  Spanish  government,  and  that 
the  renewal  of  hostilities  is  the  only  means  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  dreadful  calamities  which  afflict  the  country.  On  the  25th 
of  April,  the  president  issued  another  proclamation  to  the  army, 
in  which  he  says,  that  in  three  days,  hostihties  will  commence. 

"  Soldiers  !  Every  presage  is  in  favour  of  a  victorious  Lssuc,  be- 
cause your  courage  cannot  any  longer  be  resisted,  you  have  al- 
ready done  so  much  tliat  almost  nothing  remains  for  you  to  do  ; 
but  I  must  apprise  you  that  tlic  government  expects  from  you  to 
display  compassion  with  your  courage,  and  that  every  infringement 
which  may  be  conmiitted  of  the  regulations  of  war,  uill  subject 
the  guilty  to  capital  punishment;  iftlie  enemy  should  disregard 
these  regulations,  we  shall  not  imitate  them  ;  the  glorj-  of  Colom^ 
bia  shall  not  be  stained  \v\\i\  blood  dishonourably  shed." 

As  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  each  party  charged  the  other  with 
violating  the  r-  rig  the  cause  why  peace  was  not 

concluded.    'I  ^         il  addressed  a  proclamation  to  his 

troops,  ii  I  •'  asserts  that  the  government  of  Colombia  had 

rejected  1  mch  was  offered  on  the  most  Uberal  and  honoura- 

*  Coromunicntion  of  Mr.  Brent  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  July  l^f  1S"I 
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Ue  terms,  aod  had  violated  the  annistice.  Thia  called  forth  a  re- 
ptf  from  Bolhrar,  addressed  to  the  Spanish  army,  in  which  he 
anurci  diem  that  their  general  is  mistaken,  and  charges  the  coo- 
tUMiaiice  of  the  war  to  their  government ;  he  also  assures  them 


that  his  army  will  observe  most  reiigkNislj  the  treaty  eoteradinto 
of  tbe  WW,  Old  that «  cnital  pmiis 


for  the  regulatkm  of  the  war,  and  that «  cnital  punishmaat  is  al* 
ready  decreed  aMiiist  every  persoo  who  shall  infringe  it  Boli- 
var was  at  tUi  IBM  at  Tarinas,  which  was  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Kbeninw  vmy. 

On  the  Sm  of  May,  1821,  the  general  congress  of  Colomhia 
was  instalM  at  Rosario  de  Cucuta,  agreeably  to  the  fundamen- 
tal hiw ;  and  on  the  10th,  the  president  addrowed  a  communica- 
tion to  the  I  nnamas^  resigning  the  executive  power. 

**  The  act  ofthe  instaUation  of  the  general  congress  of  Colom- 
bia, composed  of  the  representatives  of  twenty-two  free  provinces, 
kas  consummated  the  most  ardent  wishes  of  my  heart  The  re-> 
pubhc,  founded  on  the  complete  union  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  Cundinamarca  and  Venezuela,  is  now  destined  to 
accomplish  that  hberty  and  prosperity  which  every  free  people 
have  the  right  to  secure  ;  and  I  have  at  length  had  the  good  u>r- 
to  see  that  day  when  the  only  legitimate  depositories  of  tbe 
aathoiity  ofthe  people,  are  already  in  the  happy  exer- 
of  their  sacred  functions.  From  this  moment  I  consider  my- 
self enmented  fitMB  the  cbaigo  of  the  executive  power,  nith 
which  it  has  been  the  pleasure  of  my  country  to  entrust  me." 

He  declares  his  adbes  on  to  tbe  authority  ofthe  nation,  and  his 
eotire  submissina  to  tbe  congress,  and  tbe  institutions  and  laws 
which  they  wees  about  to  esteblish ;  but  says,  that  if  the  congress 


should  again  iosist  am  investing  him  with  the  presidency,  he  must 
protest  afainst  it,  and  repeats  the  reasons  be  bad  before  urged, 
that  the  militafy  profession,  in  his  opiiiion,  was  incompatible  with 
tbe  oflice  of  chief  magistrate  ;  and  now  that  the  danger  was  past, 
he  did  not  wish  any  longer  to  endure  the  insinuations  and  re- 
proaches of  his  pereonal  enemiea,  who  accused  him  of  ambitioas 
Tbe  coogr  ss,  by  their  president,  F.  Restrepo,  now  se- 
of  state  for  tbe  home  department,  replied  to  the  com- 
of  Bobvar;  and  whilst  they  acknowledge  the  weight 
of  the  reaaoos  urged  by  him,  which  they  say  £ey  have  not 
fiiUy  to  debberate  n  o  in  eloqaent  hm- 

necessi^o:  .^^  at  the  head  of  the 


and  add,  that  they  are  persuaded  he  will  make  this  ad- 
and  thus  fonuMi  a  new  m 


new  proof  of  his  ardent  leal 
for  the  weUhre  of  hk  country.    Tliie  apiiiial  li^fcaaliiinal  rr 
prewBimioii  couhl  not  be  resisted,  and  tbe  iHuetiM  Bolhrar  oo» 
aeoted  to  remain  at  the  head  ofthe  govenimeot,  as  well  a  at  tbe 
head  of  the  armios. 
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In  the  month  of  May  tlic  campaign  wiw  opened  by  tlio  capture 
ofCoro,  hy  the  division  of  the  liberating  army,  under  general  Ih- 
donela)  on  the  11th  of  the  month.  On  the  15tb,  another  divifion 
of  the  army  commanded  by  general  Bermudez,  took  posteMMn 
oTCtticcas ;  but  this  was  prwnaturc,  for  not  being  aupportad,  he 
was  compelled,  by  Morales,  to  evacuate  the  place  on  the  26th, 
without  much  1oa8,  howevnrf  on  either-  side. 

In  the  montli  of  June  both  parties  were  ooncentrating  their 
forces,  and  seemed  to  be  preparing  not  only  to  close  the  run. 
naign,  but  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  content  by  a  general  action. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  royalists  were  on  the  plains  of  Carabo- 
bo,  where  they  concentrated  most  of  their  forces,  amounting  to 
6000  men,  commanded  by  Morales  and  La  Torre.  The  divi- 
sions of  the  liberatmg  army  were  concentrated  on  the  fields  of 
Tinaquillo  ;  the  first  division,  commanded  by  f;eneral  Pacz,  was 
composed  of  1500  cavalry,  and  the  valiant  BritiHh  battahon  of 
Apure  ;  the  second  division  consisted  of  the  second  brigade  of  the 
guards,  the  battahons  of  Tyradore,  Boyaca,  and  Vargas,  and  the 
squadron  of  Sagrada,  commanded  by  general  8cdeno  ;  the  tliird 
division  consisted  of  the  first  brigade  of  the  guards,  with  the  bat- 
talions of  riflf)s  and  grenadiers,  conquerors  of  Boyaca,  and  the  re- 
giments of  horse,  under  the  coimnand  of  colonel  Plaza.  This 
brave  army,  headed  by  BoUvar  in  person,  on  the  morning  of  the 
23d  of  June,  marched  towards  the  enemy,  and  early  the  next  day 
continued  its  march  through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  which 
separated  it  from  the  enemy's  camp ;  and  by  a  rapid  but  orderly 
movement,  it  reached  the  plains  of  Carabobo  by  eleven  o'clock, 
and  defiled  it^  \e\\  in  front  of  the  enemy,  within  roach  of  their  fire. 
In  its  march  it  had  to  pass  a  rivulet,  exposed  to  tlie  fire  of  the 
whole  royal  army,  on  an  inaccessible  heigjit,  which  would  admit 
but  one  person  to  pass  at  if.  time.  The  action  was  commenced 
by  the  brave  general  Paez,  who  with  two  battahons  of  his  division, 
and  a  regiment  of  cavalry-,  attacked  the  enemy's  right  wing  with 
such  resolution  and  intrepidity,  that  in  half  an  hour  it  was  totally 
routed  and  cut  to  pieces,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  and  it 
may  almost  be  said,  of  the  war.  The  second  division,  except 
some  of  its  ligiit  troops,  was  not  engaged,  in  consequence  of  local 
barriers ;  but  its  brave  general,  Sedeno,  impatient  at  the  impossi- 
bility of  bringing  his  division  into  action,  engaged  a  party  of  in- 
&ntiy  alone,  and  was  killed  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  fighting  in 
the  most  heroic  manner.  The  British  battahon,  commanded  by 
colonel  Fiu-rier,  distinguished  itself  for  its  bravery,  and  lost  many 
valuable  officers  ;  and  the  valour  and  activity  of  all  the  troops,  led 
on  by  thf  invinrihie  Paez,  was  never  8ur|>aMsed.  The  dj^tVnf  n* 
the  CT!  ;  their  entire  army  was  an 

only  it       ,    :,  insclves  by  taking  shelter  in  i 
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veHo.  The  fugitives  were  pomied  with  creat  ardour  as  (ar  as 
Valencia,  where  the  Spanish  geneial,  La  Torre,  was  overtakoa 
with  a  column,  which  he  had  formed  after  a  defeat,  and  retreated 
on  that  city ;  this  roiumn  was  put  to  flight,  and  took  refuge  in 
Porto  (  r  colonel  Wranffel  was  ordered  with  hw  di- 

vision I  -  place.     The  forces  of  the  republic  were 

about  the  same  in  number  as  those  of  the  Spaniards,  but  only  a 
part  were  engaged  Their  loss,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  about 
400,  including  general  Sedeno,  colonel  Plaza,  and  many  other 
brave  officers.  As  a  reward  for  the  distinguished  bravery  and 
services  of  general  Paez  in  this  great  victory,  the  president,  Boh- 
var,  on  the  battle  ground,  appomted  him  general  in  chief  of  the 
army.*  This  was  the  second  decisive  victory  which  had  been 
obtained  by  Bolivar  on  the  plains  of  Carabobo. 

I  laving  ordered  colonel  Wrangler  to  lay  siege  to  Porto  Cavello, 
and  another  division  of  troops,  under  Heras,  to  pursue  the  Spa- 
nish colonel  Tello,  who  had  been  despatched  from  Carabobo  to 
Philipe,  BoUvar,  at  the  head  of  three  battalions,  and  a  regiment  of 
cavalr)',  marched  towards  Caraccas,  which  place  he  entered  on 
tlie  29th  of  Jime,  the  royalists  having  abandoned  it  on  the  2Sth, 
on  the  approach  of  the  patriots.  On  entering  his  native  city,  after 
having  rescued  it  the  third  time  from  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  Bo- 
livar was  received  by  his  fellow  citizens,  assembled  in  immense 
crowds,  with  the  transports  of  joy,  which  the  occasion,  calling 
fortii  so  many  recollections  of  past  sufTorini^s  and  present  hopes, 
was  calculated  to  inspire.  The  president  addressed  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  in  which  he  observes  that  a  de- 
cisive victory  has  closed  the  war  in  Venezuela,  and  that  only  one 
fortified  place  remains  to  be  subdued  ;  and  adds,  that  peace,  for 
more  glorious  than  victory,  will  soon  put  the  Colombians  in  pos- 
session of  ail  places,  and  of  all  the  hearts  of  their  enemies. 

In  the  month  of  July  the  congress  assembled  again  at  Cucutn, 
and  on  the  Tith,  af\er  a  full  deliberation,  solemnly  ratified  the  fun- 
damental law,  and  re-enacted  its  provisions.  They  decreed  a  na- 
tional anniversary  festival,  to  be  held  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th 
of  Deceml)er,  f«)r  the  celebration,  first,  of  the  emancipation  and 
entire  independence  of  the  people  of  Colombia ;  second,  of 
the  union  of  the  republic  and  the  establishment  of  tlie  constitution; 
an'*  "\*i  great  virtories  by  which  these  blessings  have  been 

CM  The  decree  ratifying  the  fundamental  kw  of  union, 

is  Mi«4n«Mi  \>y  all  tlu^  members  of  the  congress.  At  this  session 
the  rongr(>Hs  also  passed  a  decree  for  the  aboliti<Mi  of  slaveryi 
which  wo  have  considered  in  another  place. 

The  last  of  June  the  squadron  of  Colombia,  under  Brion,  en- 
tered the  harbour  of  Carthagcna,  which  place  was  invested  hj 
•  Sim  d»«iMt<ai  of  BoUvar  in  Niks'  lUgiMsr,  Vvl.  SI,  pH«  1^* 
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tkad  tDd  water,  wiwre  it  waMd  lh«  floliUft  of  tlic  roynliHiii,  uHd 
in  «  MTWe  M4M,  ■PeCtelBa  in  Ctpiate  four  of  the  cnemy'n 


hyachtw,  md  ihwtinjii^  the  leneMer.  The  Spamardti  sufTered 
sloeeofSOOine^  The  eitjr,  however,  fton  its  great  natural  and 
mtifioMl  irtresflth,  held  out  oota  the  S8d  of  Se^eaber,  when  it 
cepitwleted.  Shortlj  after,  Cumaaa  ako  mneadeied  to  senenil 
Berirfeg,  whieh  left  no  part  of  the  pvaeent  terriloffy  of  Colom- 
bia k  the  poaaeeMOQ  of  the  Spaniards,  except  the  fortress  of  For- 
to  Cavello,  the  istfamvs  of  Panama,  and  Quito. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  army  of  tho  republic^  under  general 
Sucre,  destined  to  act  against  the  royalists  in  Quito,  arrived  in 
Guayaquil,  Mrhicb  frustrated  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  who  was  in- 
tending to  invade  that  province,  which  had  revolted  against  the 
Spaniw  authorities,  and  Uberated  itself  the  preceding  October,  and 
established  a  junta  for  its  immediate  government  After  the  ar- 
rival of  Sucre,  tlie  junta  on  the  15th  of  May,  sent  to  ik>hvar  a 
communication,  expressing  their  desire  and  expectations  of  being 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  republic,  and  saying  that  their  only  ob- 
ject in  throwing  off  the  Spanish  authority,  was  to  place  that  pro- 
vince under  the  auspices  of  Colombia.  Panama  declared  itself 
inde>ei|deat  of  the  authority  of  Spain,  on  the  15th  of  December, 
and  unmediately  sent  deputies  to  the  government  of  Colombia,  to 
announce  the  pleasing  event,  which  at  the  same  time  gave  them 
freedom,  and  connected  their  destinies  with  those  of  the  Colom- 
bian republic. 

The  year  1821  will  ever  be  auspicious  in  the  annals  of  Colom- 
bia ;  its  arms  were  every  where  successful,  and  crowned  with  one 
©f  tlie  most  splendid  and  important  victories  in  modem  times ;  it 
witnessed  the  final  destruction  of  the  power  of  Spain,  and  the  hbc- 
ration  of  the  whole  territory  of  the  republic,  except  Quito.  But 
not  more  glorious  in  the  success  of  her  arms,  brilliant  as  that  was, 
than  in  establishing  her  political  institutions,  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  republic,  l^^ilst  the  armies  of  Colombia  were  dekat- 
ing  its  enemies  in  the  field,  and  liberating  its  provinces,  the  con- 
fess were  ratifying  the  union,  and  establishing  poHtical  institu- 
tions, founded  on  the  great  principles  of  the  rights  of  man,  and 
calculated  to  secure,  and  give  the  utmost  value  to  the  blessings 
of  independence  and  freedom,  which  had  been  so  gloriously  won 
in  the  field,  the  fniits  of  twelve  years  of  barbarous  war,  and  an 
hundred  battles.  The  congress  continued  their  deliberations,  and 
on  the  30th  of  August,  adopted  the  present  constitution,  whose 
highest  praise,  perhaps  is,  tliat  the  government  has  been  admi- 
itistered  under  it  for  four  vears  with  stability  and  wonderful  suo 
cess,  considering  tlic  condition  of  the  country,  impoverished  and 
rent  by  all  the  evils,  miseries,  and  horrors  of  war.  The  conatitu 
Hon  was  not  only  ftamed  this  year,  but  the  govemmpnt  was  oi 
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canized  under  it ;  and  the  illustrious  Bolivar,  now  the  acknow- 
Mdged  fitthtr  of  his  country,  was  elected  pteaidtint,  and  general 
Santander  vice-president     A  law  was  also  passed,  for  securing 

the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  declares  that  it  ought  to  be  as  free 
as  the  facility  of  speech  itself;  a  resolution  was  likewise  adopt- 
ed at  this  session,  in  honour  of  certain  patriots  abroad,  who  had 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  independence  of  Colombia.  Of  the 
nnnlMr  were  Lord  Holland  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  in  England, 
and  Mr.  Clay  and  colonel  Duane  in  the  United  States. 

The  cause  of  the  revolution  having  made  such  astonishing 
progress  the  last  three  years,  the  independence  of  Colombia  be- 
mg  in  &ct  established,  and  the  destinies  of  the  repubhc  so  glo- 
rious at  home,  it  at  last  began  to  be  viewed  in  a  more  favourable 
light  by  foreign  powers.  From  every  consideration  of  sympathy, 
BBtional  honour,  and  interest,  it  was  fit  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  should  take  the  lead.  It  was  so.  On  the  8th 
of  March,  1822,  president  Monroe  communicated  to  congress  a 
message,  in  which,  after  alluding  to  the  epochs  of  the  revolution, 
and  the  progress  of  the  w  ar,  he  says,  **  tliat  when  we  regard  the 
great  length  of  time  which  this  war  has  been  prosecuted,  the 
complete  success  which  has  attended  it  in  favour  of  the  provin- 
ces ;  the  present  condition  of  the  parties,  and  the  utter  inabihty 
of  Spain  to  produce  any  change  in  it,  we  are  compelled  to  con- 
clude that  its  fate  is  settled,  and  that  the  provinces  which  have 
declared  their  independence  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  and  ought 
to  be  recognised.'*  This  message,  and  the  accompanying  docu- 
ments, were  referred  to  a  committee,  who  made  a  long  report 
recommending  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Mexi- 
can and  SouUi  American  republics :  which  wns  adopted  with 
grr  raity  by  congress.     Not  long  afterwards,  ministers 

W(  ted  to  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

ai.:it  nt  \^-22,  was  destined  for  the  deliberation  of 
Qii  I  mg  ill*-  |Kt>t  >ear,  seneral  Sucre  had  maintained  him- 
self in  that  quarter,  confirmed  the  independence  of  Guayaquil, 
aad  checked  the  designs  of  the  Spaniards.  The  destruction  of 
the  royal  army  on  the  plains  of  Carabobo,  and  the  liberation  of 
an  the  northern  territory  of  the  republic,  enabled  Bolivar  to  direct 
his  whole  attentioD  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  the 
southern  provinces.  The  army  in  the  south  under  Sucre  was 
re-enforced  by  the  troops  which  coukl  be  spared  from  other  situ- 
ations, to  the  amount  of  7000  men,  and  the  illustrious  president 
placed  himself  at  its  head.  Both  parties  having  at  length  oon* 
eeotrated  their  forces,  the  campaign  and  the  fate  of  Quito  was 
decided  at  the  greet  battle  fought  at  Pinchmcha,  about  the  first 
of  T  ^23.    The  good  fortune  of  Bolivar  ^dedhin^ 

an.  lioftherefHiMie  Here  again  crowiK  inostfi(^ 
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nd  wkUiiff  which  annihilatod  the  power  of  Uie  rojraluiU  in  the 
MOth)  letctwd  Quito  from  the  dominion  of  foreign  tyranny,  and 
coiiiiacted  Hs  destiniea  with  Colombia.  This  splendid  vic- 
tory was  in  a  great  measure  gained  by  ffcneral  Sucre,  a  young 
but  most  gallant  officer,  and  procured  fornim  aAerwnr«)^  <>».  ut^ 
tioQ  of  cominaiuliuit  general  of  Umt  department.  At' 
tory  of  Pinchinchu,Bulivur,  at  the  he^d  of  hi«  victoriou.-'  .1...  ,.i,,inr 
army,  entered  the  city  of  Quito  amidst  the  acclaniatioiiH  ujhI  re- 
joicings of  the  people. 

On  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Spanish  still  possessed  Porto  Cavcl- 
k>,  whither  the  remnants  of  their  forces  were  collected.  The  place 
was  doeely  besieged  by  the  Colombians,  under  general  Paez. 
Morales,  having  equipped  and  manned  a  flotilla  superior  to  that 
of  the  patriots,  commenced  a  system  of  predatory  warfare  on 
the  coast.  He  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  the  province  of  Co- 
ro,  where  he  routed  a  body  of  Colombian  troops,  who  sustained 
a  loss  of  several  hundred  men.  H(;  laid  waste  the  country  be- 
fore him,  and  seemed  to  be  influenced  by  the  principle  of  destroy- 
ing what  he  could  not  hold  or  reclaim.  Kncouragod  by  this  suc- 
cess, he  proceeded  against  Maracaibo,  which  mhh  ol)Iigcd  to  sur- 
render, and  in  the  true  spirit  of  piracy  and  plunder,  Morales 
seized  all  the  private  property  within  tljc  reach  of  his  power.  Ex- 
ulting in  his  success,  he  published  the  most  barbarous  decrees, 
which  would  have  disgraced  an  Attila  or  Tamerlane.  But  for- 
tunately the  destructive  career  of  this  barbarian  was  checked  be- 
fore he  had  accomplished  any  thing  of  importance  in  a  miUtary 
point  of  view.  Some  apprehensions,  however,  were  felt  for  the 
safety  of  La  Guira  and  Caraccas,  and  great  exertions  were  made 
by  the  Colombians  to  equip  a  fleet  at  the  former  |)Iace  superior 
to  Morales.  Commodore  Daniels  was  appointed  to  command 
it.  The  Spaniards  were  defeated  witli  great  loss  and  driven  out 
of  Coro,  and  escaped  to  Curracoa,  but  still  held  possession  of 
Maracaibo  and  Porto  Cavello.  The  principal  fort  of  the  latter 
place  on  the  main  land  capitulated  to  general  Paez,  and  this  ren- 
dered  the  garrison  entirely  dependent  on  receinng  supplies  by 
sea,  which  however  it  was  enabled  to  do,  as  long  as  the  royalists 
maintained  a  naval  superiority. 

Early  in  the  year  1822,  Mr.  Zea  was  sent  by  the  government 
of  the  repubhc,  as  ambassador  to  France ;  and  on  tlie  8th  of 
April  he  presented  a  long  communication  to  the  French  minister 
o(  foreign  afloirs,  and  to  the  ministers  of  the  other  powers  resi- 
dent at  the  French  court,  urging  the  grounds  and  reasons  for  re- 
the  indepr    '  of  Colombia,  which  was  returned 

From  Mr.  Zea  went  to  England,  where. 

ioBfarch,  1822,  he  nogouated  a  large  loan  in  T-  "■'■   (  • 

lombia.  The  Dutch  and  Portugueat  admitted  the  .  c 
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k>mbia  into  their  ports  in  Europe  and  Ameiicm,  bat  did  not  for- 
mally acknowledge  its  indepeodence.     A  minialer'was  sent  by 
Colombia  to  Listen  to  treat  with  that  government  respecting  the 
boundary  of  the  republic  of  Colombia  on  the  Brazils.     The  war 
in  ColondMa  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.     At  the  commence 
ment  of  the  year  1823,  the  Spaniards  continued  in  possession  of 
ss  of  Porto  Cavello  and  of  Moracaibo ;  but  the  naval 
'  he  republic  was  so  augmented  as  to  be  in  a  condition 
^t  the  enemy,  the  masteiy  of  the  sea.    General  Pa- 
0  ,  ,  anted  to  command  the  Colombian  squadron,  which, 

on  the  23d  of  July,   1823,  attacked  the  Spanish  flotilla  com- 
iiiiiii(i<  (I  i)v  rrimmodore  Laborde,  in  the  lake  Maracaibo,  and  in 
ind  sanguinary  action,  totally  destroyed  it.     The 
( — .......i....  captured  twelve  vessels  ;  three  were  blown  up,  and 

two  driven  on  shore  and  destroyed,  and  not  a  vessel  of  the  enemy 
escaped.  The  Spaniards  had  about  250  men  killed  and  wound* 
ed,  and  1500  made  prisoners.  Their  commander,  Laborde, 
made  his  escape  in  a  boat,  and  reachiil  hijj  frigate  outride  of  the 
castle.  The  destruction  of  tlie  Spanish  squadron  rendered  it 
impossible  for  Morales  to  maintain  himself  long  in  Maracaibo, 
and  accordingly  he  surrendered  with  all  his  troops  to  the  patriot 
general  Mariqne,  commnding  the  troops  investing  the  place  on 
the  8d  of  Auffust  General  Bermudez  sailed  on  board  of  the 
ahip  BoUvar,  nom  La  Guira,  a  short  time  before,  to  take  com- 
maiid  of  the  besieging  army,  but  the  enemy  surrendered  before 
he  arrived  at  Maracaibo.  Notwithstanding  the  atrocities  and 
barbarities  of  the  savage  Morales,  which  had  fairly  outlawed  him 
from  the  pale  of  humanity,  and  the  protection  and  rights  of  the 
laws  of  war,  he  and  all  his  men  were  treated  humanely,  and  per- 
mitted to  embark  for  Cuba. 

The  la^t  act,  in  the  bloody  drama,  now  only  remained  to  be 
performed  ;  tlie  torch  of  war,  which  for  twelve  years,  had  deso- 
lated the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe — "  a  country  blessed  by  na- 
ture, but  cursrd  by  m:ui,"  now  only  shed  its  hideous  but  flickcr- 
mg  glare,  from  the  ramparts  of  Porto  Cavello.  But  these  last 
gleams  were  soon  to  be  extinguished.  The  destruction  of  tho 
squadron  of  the  enemy  enabled  the  patriots  to  invest  Porto  Ca- 
vello by  sea,  as  well  m  land,  which  cut  oif  all  communication, 
and  daprifMl  it  of  supplies.    General  La  Torr«  .  ^r,  with 

true  Spnaish  obstinacy,  held  out  to  the  last  exti  ut  was 

ohlifed  to  capitulate  about  the  1st  of  December.  This  event, 
wmeh  terminated  the  long  and  desolating  war,  which  has  given  to 
Colonibia  existence,  indepeinl  v as  announced  to 

nation  by  aproclamatioi.  ^rettdent,  general 

'  ^  r,  exercising  the  execuUvc  fuiiciions,  dated  Iho  9th  of 
r,  1898. 

YoL.  n.  11  Q 
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*<  Cotombiani !  I  announce  to  yon       ^  troc 

from  tho  enemies  who  have  so  obstii  „».« 

the  1  *  lo  decrees  of  V 

Itttrl  on  the  walls  ot  ! 

by  I  t  troopa  of  tho  rcimbUc,  mid  tltc  tn-coluurcU  llo^ 

pUii  on  in  Its  rte«H. 

Col.  ,         .  ^ 

hty  protects  all  who  im  \ar. 

**  Colombians,  inny  )  l  your  constancy, 

and  of  your  individual  triumphs :  they  secure  tho  reign  of  hbcrty 
in  America,  and  enable  you  to  offer  a  sacred  asylum  to  freemen 
throughout  the  world.  To  be  a  citizen  of  Colombia,  is  to  belong 
to  a  nation  possessing  liberty,  constancy,  and  valour." 

We  have  passed  over  some  civil  occurrences  to  close  the  events 
of  the  war.  Tho  congress  was  installed  at  Bogota,  in  April, 
1823,  on  which  interesting  occasion  the  vice-president,  Santan- 
der,  charged  with  the  executive  power,  laid  before  the  national 
representation  a  long  and  highly  interesting  message,  containing 
a  completi^k  exposition  of  the  internal  condition  of  Colombia,  and 
the  state  of  its  foreign  relations.  On  the  latter  subject,  he  speaks 
of  their  relations  with  the  United  States,  in  the  following  compU- 
mentary  terms  : — 

"The  government  of  the  United  Stat*  -  \enasubHme 

example  of  justice  in  the  solemn  acknowItM  i  t  he  independ- 

ence and  sovereignty  of  the  states  of  Soui  i.     That  na- 

tion, the  cradle  of  liberty  has  seen  with  .•>  n,  this  act  so 

justly  acquired  by  pohcy  and  sound  reason,  and  the  enlightened 
members  of  its  government,  by  this  noble  conduct,  have  added  a 
new  lustre  to  the  glory  of  a  free  people,  and  to  themselves.  An 
nt  from  the  United  States,  at  present,  resides  in  this  capital, 

o  has  communicated  to  me  the  friendly  sentiments  of  his  go- 
vernment, and  a  desire  to  commence  and  consolidate  an  inter- 
Ooorae  with  the  republic.  The  executive  has  hastened  to  testify 
our  sentiments  through  the  means  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary, 
thereby  preparing  for  our  future  negotiation." 

He  speaks  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  treat  with  Spain,  and 
tayv,  that  tlie  failure  of  that  negotiation  induced  the  government 
to  establish  solid  relations  with  the  independent  go\  -  of 

tbenew  world,  and  it  had  proposed  the  estabhshmen  oe- 

cor  (ic  political  interests  of  t 

8L|  u  and  mutually  guaranteii  I 

"  The  arms  ul  tlie  republic,"  says  the  executive,  '*liave 
coTercd  with  glory  wherever  they  have  carried  lihrrtv  and 
law,  and  even  in  misfortiuie,  their  honour  has  been  i.  d." 

The  message  unfolds  the  deplorable  condition  of  th-  i  re- 
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venue,  which,  it  says,  requires  a  neto  citation ;  ""'  ""t^^  ^r  ^ — 
grcss  to  provide  means  to  pay  the  defenders  ot 
it  I'  the  national  repreaentati* 


d<i  In  for  payiacte  kkteraat 

tional  laUli  MT  "  -      The  in. n  t  ol  Uic  orgamzation  01 

the  ragnlar  n  I  ftlK^mili'  reservation  and  increaae 

of  the  navy,  :  recommended  to  the  attan- 

tion  of  con;  rests  of  commerce,  agncnl- 

ture,  and  th<  t  deatrojred  by  the  war. 

On  the  9tti  :idcrsoB,mini8trr  of  the 

Uniled  States  to  (  the  seat  ot 

meat ;  and  on  tlR  .„     v  andapproiM 

wwoniea  and  honours,  he  was  presented  to  t)ie  acting  executive 
of^  the  republic,  and  addressed  to  him  the  following  noble  senti- 
menU,  honourable  aJikc  to  himself  and  hin  country  : — 

**  Mr.  President :  The  president  of  the  United  States,  animat- 
ed by  an  ardent  wish  to  continue  the  relations  of  perfect  harmony 

and  - '-•      '  '■     between  our  respective  countries,  has 

CO  I  if>  most  satisfactory  expression  to  the 

Uberai  leoiiiigs  \\  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  United 

States,  must  ever  i  towarda  the  institutions  of  freedom  in 

eve;  i shes  for  the  reslo> 

raii  to  its  citizena.   Mj 

own  ad  I  liberal  ui^utuuons  oi  Colombia,  and  of  the 

Siffmoii'-  hich  they  have  been  created  and  sustained, 

!:^e  of  the  sincerity  of  my  sentiments.     If 
•  the  happy  effect  of  giving  solidity  and  du- 
rati  iiouious  feehngs  of  our  countrymen,  it  will  be  a 

soui  <'d  joy  to  every  (Kend  of  free  goveniment. 

**  it  IS  on  '  iKnt  and  in  this  age,  Mr.  President,  that 

man  has  Ix  <  :  rd  to  the  long  lost  truth,  that,  under  hea- 

*'en,  hi-  -overiiing  himself;  that  God  has  not  giveft 

to  hirn  1  '   ""'  '•"'•llect  of  a  human  being.     Every 

m(>ti\<   ri  tt  •  III  •  >>d  man,  urges  him  to  cherish  the 

inst;    '  iiM  u.  >.'■■■     It  of  these  truths,  and  to 

noil  liichran;  lin  them.    The  sublim- 

eat  Hpecuicie  tiiui  wr  ran  enjoy,  is  lo  ruutnmplate  our  fellow  man 
eiplaiiMng  and  teaching,  by  rea.Hnn  and  argument,  the  truth,  that 
**  II pfcwirwy  ogrMtnent  i$  the  onty  Ufptimate  source  ofpoUHcal  povf' 
tt,^  Wbeo  a  nation  is  penetrated  with  this  truth,  its  Uberty  is 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  force  or  fraud.*' 

Having  coacluded,  Mr.  Anderson  delivered  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent his  credential  letters  of  mhuMter  ;  V  of  the  Ignit- 
ed States  ;  and  his  eioellency,  on  r  <  on:rratulated 
hiiii  safe  arrival  in  ,  saying 
ani'^         I  thiogft,  that,  *'  ivsbeeo 
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the  gtttd  luminary  which  the  inhnh*---'  *'  ^*''-  •^~-*  '  ^  ,a 
bid  held  in  view  during  their  conti  n. 

hurlj  the  people  uid  ^vemment  *>t  mr  r«  {uioik  ot  i  oiomiua, 
would  delight  to  espraw  to  the  cloMHic  land  of  American  liberty, 
the  high  esteem  which  they  hud  over  entertained  for  its  govern- 
ment and  political  institutions,  and  their  desire  to  improve  and 
drew,  stfll  more  closely,  the  friendly  relations  which  happily  exiit 
between  the  two  nations." 

This  was  an  interesting  oc  the  two  repuM  n- 

larly  to  Colombia,  Mr.  Andei-  _:  the  first  num-i-  \»'d 

from  any  foreign  power.  This  act  of  amity  and  ofTicml  connex- 
ion, between  the  two  great  republics  in  the  new  world  ;  whose 
emancipation  and  independence  were  acquired  by  similar  strug- 
plos  ninl  Hacritices  ;  whose  institutions  are  founded  on  the  same 
I  of  liberty  and  justice  ;  botli  free — both  asylums  for 

t...  .  ,.,,it'S8cd  of  the  old  world  ;  one  flourishing  and  powerful, 
and  the  other  enjoying  in  prospect,  the  high  destinies  which  its 
?='  •  -  ••  p'iblic  has  attained,  was  an  occasion  of  the  deepest  inte- 
I  calculated  to  inspire  the  most  pleasing  sensations  and 

liic  iiiu^i  exalted  hopes  in  the  bosom  of  every  friend  of  liberty. 

After  the  glorious  termination  of  the  war  in  Quito,  in  1823, 
Bolivar,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  people  of  Peru,  pro- 
ceeded with  a  part  of  the  liberating  and  victorious  army  of  Co- 
lombia, into  the  territory  of  that  country,  to  emancipate  that  in- 
teresting portion  of  America.  The  groans  of  the  oppressed  and 
suffering  inhabitants  of  Peru  awakened  the  most  tender  sympa- 
thies of  their  brethren  in  Colombia  ;  but  none  felt  more  sensibly 
for  their  sufferings  than  the  illustrious  liberator,  not  more  distin- 
guished for  his  bravery,  than  for  his  humanity  and  magnanimity. 
He  considered  himself  not  only  as  the  liberator  of  Colombia, 
but  of  all  Spanish  America.  He  resolved  to  otTord  succour  to 
the  Peruvians,  and  to  overthrow  there,  as  he  had  done  in  his  own 
country,  an  odious  foreign  tyranny ;  both  humanity  and  policy 
dictated  this  course.  The  people  and  government  of  Colombia 
««r»r..v-  H  and  seconded  Uiis  noble  and  patriotic  design,  and  a 
ly  of  troops  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  president 
lo  iii.iu  II  mto  a  neighbouring  state;  not  as  enemies,  but  as  friends 
and  benefactors  ;  not  as  invaders,  but  as  liberators  ;  not  to  con- 
quer, but  to  emancipate  the  people,  and  break  with  their  arms  the 
chains  which  enslaved  them.  The  events  of  this  expedition  and 
us  success  beloig  to  th'e  history  of  Peni.  To  prose- 
war,  for  the  emancipation  of  a  neighbouring  state,  the 
Colombian  government  obtumed  a  loan  in  London  of  twenty 
milUons  of  dollars  ;  such  solidity  had  the  national  credit  already 
acquired. 

la  the  Spring  of  1824,  tlie  congress  of  Colombia  passed  a 
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4ecrcc  f  -   '      '  "^  ''  the  country,  directing  the  executive  to 

raise  5()  n  to  the  troops  then  in  senrice  ;  but 

to  dimiii  •  s  might  require.     The 

reajMmi  -tahlishment  of  an  ab- 

8ol"  '♦>  of  its  recogms- 

tn^'  .  and  the  avowed 

design.-^  1  tlie  name  of  holy 

alliance,  vake  the  attrntion 

of  the  free  nation  rinciples  o 

tlieir  indepcnden<  ifd,  are  pr< 

by  these  aihed  despots. 

On  the  3d  day  of  October,  a  treaty,  or  convention  of  amity 
and  commerce  was  concluded  aiid  signed  at  Bogota,  between  the 
United  States  and  the  republic  of  Colombia,  by  Mr.  Anderson, 
our  minister,  and  the  vice-president  of  Colombia,  and  Pedro 
Gual,  secretary  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  first  article  provides,  that  "  there  shall  be  a  perfect,  firm, 
and  inviolable  peace  and  sincere  friendship  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  republic  of  Colombia,  in  all  the  ex- 
tent of  their  possessions  and  territories,  and  between  their  peo- 
pie  and  citizens  respectively,  without  distinction  of  persons  or 
places." 

The  second  article  provides,  that  if  either  government  grant 
any  favour  to  any  other  nation,  as  to  commerce  or  navigation, 
the  same  shall  immediately  be  enjoyed  by  the  other  party  to  this 
treaty.  The  third  article  allows  the  citizens  of  one  republic  to 
frequent  the  coast  and  countries  of  the  other,  to  reside  and  trade 
therein,  and  to  pay  no  greater  duties  and  charges  tlian  the  most 
favoured  nation,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  exemptions  in 
commerce  and  navigation,  which  arc  ei\joyed  by  the  most  favour- 
ed nations.  The  merchants,  commanders  of  vesseb,  and  other 
citizens  of  one  nation,  residing  temporarily  for  business  in  the 
ports  or  other  places  of  the  other,  are  to  be  treated  as  citi- 
zens of  the  country  in  which  they  reside.  There  are  nume- 
rous articles  of  less  importance.  The  treaty  is  to  nn  ; 
force  for  twelve  years  from  the  time  of  its  ratification 
respective  ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Washington  on  the 
27th  day  of  May,  1825,  by  Mr.  Brent,  chief  clerk  of  the  de- 
partment of  state,  and  Jose  Maria  SaUzar,  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  repablic  of  Colombia.  This,  the  first  treaty  beC«r«en 
the  two  republics,  b  founded  on  pHnd^IlM  of  perfect  reciprocity, 

IS  to  both  nations ; 


and  will  be  equally  and  highlj 

and  we  tr»t,  long  remain  the  basis  of  the 


friendly  tntereourse  between  them,  whirh  will  be  conttnuallv  and 
rapidly  increasing 
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A  convention  has  also  i »  « '.nrluded  between  the  two  rcpub- 

licH  to  put  an  end  to  the  I  I  tv(;  trade. 

During  the  year  1824,  nn  vx.  cutive  uf  llayti  nent  an  nr"'-*  ' 
Bogota,  to  propone  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  between  t  i 
lombiuii  and  the  Ilaytieo  ffovemments  which  was  not  actrc 
the  executive,  but  roferred  to  congraes,  who  did  not  recot 
the  conclusion  of  .such  a  treaty. 

Colombia  acknowledged  the  independence  and  aovereignty  of 
Guatemala,  and  an  accredited  minister  from  that  republic  resides 
in  Bogota. 

The  constitutional  congress  of  Colombia  commenced  its  8e8<<ion 
at  the  capital  the  tirst  of  January,  1825.  A  long  and  satisfactory 
message  was  deliven^d  by  the  vice-president,  exhibiting  the  tran- 
4uiUitv  and  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country. 

**  The  congress,"  says  the  executive,  **  may  remain  satisfied 
that  our  means  of  defence  are  most  abundant,  and  whatever  en- 
terprise may  be  attempted  by  Spain,  will  only  end  in  her  disgrace, 
and  add  to  the  lustre  of  our  arms. 

**  Our  relations  with  the  American  governments  are  on  the  foot- 
ing of  friendship  and  good  intelligence,  that  ought  ever  to  exist 
between  states  maintaining  the  same  cause.  The  assistance  we 
have  afTorded  Peru  has  produced  such  an  important  change  in  that 
country,  that  her  independence  can  no  longefbe  matter  of  doubt." 

In  speaking  of  the  United  States,  he  observes  : — 

"  With  the  United  States  we  maintain  the  most  friendly  and  cor- 
dial relations.  You  will  have  before  you  in  a  short  time  for  your 
examination  and  approbation,  the  treaty  of  j>eace,  friendship,  na- 
vigation, and  commerce,  that  the  executive  has  concluded  with 
the  government  of  those  states. 

"  Colombia  will  be  proud  of  having  been  the  first  of  the  old 
Spanish  American  states  that  has  presented  itself  to  the  world, 
united  by  means  of  public  treaties  with  a  nation  pre-eminently  fa- 
voured by  the  genius  of  liberty.  You  will  likewise  receive,  for 
examination,  the  convention  which  has  been  settled  with  the  same 
states,  to  put  irn  end  to  the  horrible  slave  trade  ;  our  laws  have 
declared  against  that  execrable  commerce,  and  on  this  basis  the 
executive  regulated  its  conduct.  The  law  of  the  2l8t  of  July,  of 
the  11th  year,  prohibits  the  introduction  of  slaves  :  the  law  regu- 
lating cruizers,  declares  all  vessels  found  trafTicking  in  slaves  in 
the  waters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  republic,  to  be  lawful 
prizes  ;  but  a^  '  no  punishments  for  the  infraction  of  the 

law,  and  it  ben  !t''n<fit  of  the  human  race  that  the  autho- 

rity of  the  law  -iiouid  be  extended,  it  appears 

to  the  cxecutJN'  .lun  with  the  United  States  »up- 

JUaca  this  deficiency." 
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and  able  document  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing flattering  recapitulation : — 

«« This  is  the  present  5;tntc  of  our  republic,  in  every  branch  of  ill 
administration.  F  he  best  dispoeitioo with  tt>o  Aafft 
eao  and  foreign  go.  -gubni^  in  treaties  and  couviUilKfli 
—«rdMr  and  trail' .  i  the  interior — respect  aii 
to  the  laws — «  ^•^'  -the  increase  of  pubhcedui...  i 
ibttnded  ho|><  roving  the  national  wealth — au  army  cover- 
ed v'*^  L'' '*'"'  ♦"^♦'""i"  to  the  cause  of  hberty  and  in* 

de|<  s  to  meet  any  event,  and  to 

sustain  lus  aigmtv .  m,  ium  lavvs.     It  is  for  you  to  remove 

the  obstacles  that  the  rapid  progress  of  this  republic  to 

kappineas  and  pr*  '    >  reform  those  defects  which  pub* 

tic  opinion  pointe<:  li  you  acknowledge  to  exist.     If 

we  cast  our  eyes  back  on  Uiu  period  when  the  code  of  laws  was 
first  published,  and  recollect  what  Colombia  then  was,  we  shall 
perceive  with  agreeable  surprise,  that  we  have  made  a  rapid  stride, 
and  conquered  vast  difficulties.  This  ought  to  animate  us  to  pro- 
secute our  designa  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  patriotism.  The 
executive  finnly  believes  that  these  virtues  exist  in  the  legislative 
body  ;  and  you,  I  hope,  will  have  sufficient  confidence  in  me  to 
believe  that  I  shall  afford  all  tlie  assistance  that  the  experience  of 
administration  may  have  placed  in  my  power ;  and  above  all,  I 
shall  be  extremely  punctual  in  the  execution  of  your  wise  delibe- 
rations.^* 

Among  the  important  laws  passed  this  session  is  one  complet- 
ing the  territorial  divisions  of  the  republic ;  dividing  it  into  twelve 
departmentji  and  thirty-seven  provinces,  which  has  been  noticed 
in  speaking;  of  the  covemment. 

Am^Mi  ts  of  Colombia,  or  perhaps  we  ou|M  to 

any  of  I  rming  a  general  confederacy,  eewpi^ 

wliat  was  formerly  Spani-^h  Am^rJ  1 

I.  botmd  by  the  same  interests,  and  ; 
ms  just  that  they  shoul 
y  should  rrriprocally  sii; 
hjectoftli  racyisto 

••several  i,      ,iit states!' 
'  V  ;  for  the  detenco  of  their  mdependcnce  an- 
I.  tlw.  ti..q  of  amity  between  them,  uniting  i..^...  ,i^ 
ramiiy.     The  plan  has  been  approved  of  by 
'•■"1  states,  which  have  concluded  treaties 
wii  ito  execution.     The  congress  in  which 

all  til*   I  *      rica  will  doubtless  be  represented, 

and  to  ^  have  appointed  miniaters,  it  is  ex- 

pected wui  meet  ui  I'iiii  iiij  I  in  » )ctobcr  of  the  present  year,(162d.) 
Thii  plan  is  highly  honourable  to  Colombia,  which 
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er  pow«r  and  a  more  commanding  attitude  than  my  of  (ha 
other  iDdependent  states  :^but  instead  of  her  attempting  to  make 
use  of  these  adnotages,  to  become  the  arbitress  of  what  was 
Spanish  America,  her  only  ambition  seems  to  he,  to  do  moH  far 
ikt  eommmcmm,  to  employ  her  power  and  resources  for  the  libe- 
ration of  all  America,  and  by  her  example  and  counsels ;  hy  her 
assistance  and  friendly  conduct  to  unite  the  several  states  in  the 
bonds  of  a  family  compact,  which  will  insure  the  independence 
and  liberty  of  all,  and  promote  their  general  prosperity.  Most  no- 
ble ambition  !  worthy  of  the  high  destinies  which  await  Colom- 
bia !  worthy  the  illustrious  fame  of  her  founder,  the  invincible  soU 
dier  of  liberty,  to  whom  history  will  award  the  rare  but  distinguish- 
rd  honour  of  having  emancipated  a  greater  portion  of  the  globe 
than  the  most  renowned  heroes  ever  enslaved. 


m 
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PERU. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Extent  and  houndariet  of  Peru — its  natural  features — mountains 
tmd  vtaters — civil  divisions — intendancies — geographical  view 
of  principal  towns — Lima — climale — soil  and  natural  produc- 
tions— animals — population — commerce — govtmmenL 

THE  republic  of  Peru  extends  from  Tumbez,  in  latitude  3o 
d(K  south,  to  the  Cordillera  of  Vilcanota  in  latitude  140  3(K  in  the 
interior,  and  to  the  province  of  Atacama  in  Upper  Peru,  now  the 
repubUc  of  BoUvar,  in  ubout  20o  30^  south,  on  the  coast  of  thm 
Pacific,  embracint^  nearly  170  of  latitude,  or  1180  miles.  From 
west  it  e.xtrnds  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  eastwardly  across 

the  A  lite  great  vallies  of  the  head  branches  of  the  river 

Amaxou ;  but  its  eastern  boundary  has  never  been  correctly  de- 
fined. Geographers,  however,  have  usually  allowed  500  miles 
for  its  width,  east  and  west. 

The  whole  of  Lower  Peru  is  traversed  by  the  Andes,  the  east- 
em  range  of  which  approaches  within  from  30  to  100  miles  of  the 
Pacific.  The  country  is  naturally  divided  into  three  distinct  sec- 
tions, with  respect  to  soil,  surface,  climate,  and  natural  produc 
tions.  The  first  section  is  that  wliich  borders  on  the  ocean,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  tracts  of  country  on  tlio  globe. 

The  whole  of  thl^  r"'-  ••     '•  from  the  cntrunce  of  the  river 

Guayaquil  to  Coqw  or  from  40  to  30O  of  south  lati- 

tude, is  an  irreclaimiunr  ur^ n,  t.-xcept  in  the  vallies  of  the  rivers 
where  the  soil  is  capable  of  the  highest  cullivatiou.  The  barren 
I     '  '  of  thi*  extensive  desert,  is 

of  verdure.     The  whole 

storms,  and  its  waters  ma/ 

..a  year.    It  never  raios,  iMir 

\\*u  II.  IfL 
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w  there  any  thundor  or  lightning  on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific. 
A  MOtle  mist,  or  dew,  falTd  from  May  to  September,  to  rooisteii 
■no  ftfftUize  the  soil ;  the  water  for  the  use  or  the  inhabitants  and 
cattle,  and  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  is  derived  from  the 
riTers,  which  descend  from  the  Andes.  Out  of  the  vaUies,  the 
whole  country  is  one  bleak,  miserable,  sandy  waste ;  aUke  des- 
titute of  trees  or  any  kind  of  vegetation.  This  tract  of  country 
is  also  oAn  subject  to  earthquakes. 

The  next  section  consists  of  the  elevated  vallies  of  the  Andes. 
These  rallies  and  plains  of  a  moderate  elevation,  like  those  of 
the  high  provinces,  which  now  form  the  republic  of  Bolivar,  en- 
joy a  temperature  favourable  to  healtli  and  human  comfort,  and 
yield  abundantly  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  tem- 
perate and  tropical  regions.  At  a  higher  elevation,  the  country 
becomes  cold,  sterile,  and  destitute  of  vegetation  ;  but  is  often 
rich  in  mineral  productions.  The  district  bordering  on  tho 
rivers  that  discharge  tlieir  waters  into  the  Amazon,  comprises 
the  last  section  of  country,  and  is  characterized  by  half-yearly 
alternations  of  rainy  and  dry  seasons ;  but  possesses  all  the  na- 
tural resources,  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation  of  other  tropical, 
alluvial  regions. 

Peru  is  washed  by  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  whole  of  its  west- 
em  border,  affording  it  superior  advantages  for  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  for  fisheries.  The  coast, 
however,  is  not  indented  like  the  maritime  borders  of  most  other 
countries,  with  bays  and  harbours,  yet  the  small  rivers  that  des- 
cend from  the  Andes,  form  a  sufficient  number  of  convenient  har- 
bours and  landing  places  on  this  tranquil  ocean,  to  accommodate 
all  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

The  eastern  section  of  Peru  is  watered  by  the  Ucayle  and 
Tunguragua  rivers,  two  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Amazon. 
The  Mautaro  and  Inamberi  fonn  the  Ucayle ;  and  the  Apurimac 
and  Jauja  are  the  two  branches  of  the  Mautaro,  and  water  some 
of  the  most  flourishing  districts  in  Peru.  The  Tunguragua  and 
itB  numerous  branches  water  the  extensive  districts  in  the  north- 
eastern section  of  Peru.  This  branch  of  the  Amazon  is  naviga- 
ble to  the  city  of  Jaen,  in  south  latitude  5o  21^,  near  4000  mile;) 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  A  free  navigation  of  these 
rivers  would  open  a  great  field  for  commercial  enterprise. 

The  republic  of  Lower  Peru,  includes  eight  intendancies, 
eight  populous  cities,  and  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty  small 
towns  or  villages ;  three  of  the  intendancies  are  situated  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  five  in  the  interior.  The  three  first  are 
Arequipa  and  Lima  in  the  centre,  and  Truxillo  in  the  north. 
Those  in  the  interior  are  Cusco,  Huamanga,  Tarma,  1  f 
vehca,  and  some  writers  add  Guantayja.     The  indcuu 
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ira  sttbdiviM  into  districts,  townships,  and  curacies  or  parishes. 

The  wtBodUkCj  of  Aroquipa,  has  an  extensive  maritime  bor- 
der on  the  Pacific,  but  much  of  its  territory  is  a  dreary  waste; 
it  is,  however,  intersected  by  many  fertile  vallies,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  valliea  of  Quilca,  Mogiieg;iia,  Locumba,  and  Tacna* 
These  va11ie.s  abound  with  excdkot  Tmejrards,  which  produce 
great  qi  I  f  wine  and  brandy ;  there  are  also  oUve  plaolir 

tions;  m  tr,  cotton,  and  Guinea-pepper,  are  likewise pro- 

dur  regions.    There  are  many  valuable  surer 

mill  iicy,  of  which  several  are  very  productive ; 

copper  I  ;id  m  the  ffieatest  abundance.  Its  capital  is  the 

city  of  A  ,  situated  m  south  latitude  16o  13'  30"'  in  the 

valley  of  Quilca,  in  a  fertile  country.  It  was  founded  in  the  year 
1530,  by  Pizarro  ;  near  it  is  a  dreadful  volcano  ;  the  climate  ut 
very  temperate,  and  the  best  in  the  country ;  but  it  has  been  four 
times  laid  in  ruins  by  earthquakes.  The  houses  are  well  built, 
generally  of  stone,  and  vauhed  ;  the  streets  are  kept  clean  by 
means  of  canals.  Its  distance  is  60  miles  from  the  port  of  Mo- 
leodo,  on  the  Pacific,  and  290  miles  from  Lima,  in  a  south-east- 
eriy  '  *  n.  Its  population  is  23,988.  The  next  most  con« 
nd*  <  e  is  the  city  of  Moguegua,  situated  in  the  interior, 

•b<*  st  from  the  port  of  Ilo,  in  a  rich  valley  already 

me  I  contains  about  2,000  inhabitants.     The  prin- 

dpi  '(>ndancy  are  Iquique,  in  latitude  20o  7' 

son'  .ous  harixmr,  but  a  small  village  ;  Arica,  in 

lat.  iu,  a  small  town,  but  the  principal  seaport  of 

Ar«  intendancy  has  136,800  inhabitants,  and  em- 

bro'  1  districts. 

J.  •     north  of  Arequipa,  and  south  ofTruxillo,  and  is  the 

central  mtendmicy  on  the  Pacific  border.  Like  Arequipa,  the 
province  of  Lima  is  generally  a  sandy  desert,  except  the  vallies 
on  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  which  descend  from  the  mountains. 
The  most  beautiful  and  productive  of  these  vallies,  is  that  which 
is  watered  by  the  river  Rimac.  The  plains  watered  by  tliis  river 
are  covr-  •  r  *'  '  •  :riant  vegetation,  and  produce  sugar, 
maize,  r  st  fruits  in  abundance.     In  this  de- 

lightful \  ill.  >  «.('  the  river  Rimac,  stands  the  an- 

ewnt  and  ;••  ,  "i   Lini:i,  the  capital,  not  only  of  this  in- 

tendency,  but  ui  ail  Peru. 

This  city  which  is  the  great  emporium  of  trade  for  the  whole 
Pacific  coast  of  tbe  continent  of  America,  and  the  grand  depot 
of  the  metallic  regions  of  Sonth  Amf  nca,  into  which  thev  have 
been  pooring  tkeir  w<  •>  centuries,  is  sittiated 

in  south  lat.  12o  8^      \  .t,  in  ('allao,  its  natural 

harbour  and  ^rt,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rimac.  Lima  is 
elevated  al}out  600  feet  above  the  level  of  tho  sea,  and  is  skirted 
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by  hilli  which  overlook  the  city.     It  is  surrounclod  by  a  wall  cft 
brick,  and  hM  teven  g«tee.     The  form  of  the  town  i8  ncnriy  tri- 


r,  the  btM  extendinff  along  the  river.  NotwiUtMtandinK  the 
which  have  deftroyed  this  city,  it  occupies 
•a  iiwa  of  ten  milei  ia  ciictHnfefcnce,  including  the  guburl 
Lnjnupo,  iilaMed  on  tiie  iKNth  iide  of  die  city,  and  lepwat 
it  by  the  Rhnac,  over  which  there  i»  an  excellent  stone  bndgc 
The  streeta  are  paved,  and  through  them  streams  of  water  flow, 
conducted  from  the  river  a  little  above  the  city ;  they  are  broad, 
and  croet  each  other  at  right  angles,  forming  squares  of  150  3rard8 
oo  eadi  nde.  The  houses  are  low,  but  commodious  and  hand- 
having  fniit  gardens  attached  to  most  of  thrm.  In  the 
of  the  great  square  tlierc  is  a  spacious  and  in- 

The  city  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  and  cohl:.  mo- 
14  nunneries,  and  16  hospitals ;  a  cathedral  and  a  vice- 
royal  palace.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  univereity,  a  school  for  medi- 
cine,  and  numerous  other  public  schools,  besides  being  accommo- 
dated with  a  theatre,  and  other  places  of  public  amusement  In 
1798,  its  population,  by  an  accurate  census,  was  52,627;  it  is 
now  estimated  to  contain  near  70,000. 

Ijima  was  founded  in  1535  by  Pizarro,  and  is  situated  at  the 
distance  of  2865  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  in  a  north-westerly  di- 
rection ;  1215  miles  from  Potosi,  in  the  same  direction,  and  about 
500  from  the  city  of  Cusco.  Callao,  the  port  of  Lima,  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rimac,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  The 
other  ports  belonging  to  this  intendancy  are  Ancan  and  Iluacho 
in  the  nortli,  and  Pisco  and  Chorillos  in  the  south.  It  comprises 
eight  districts,  and  a  population  of  149,112. 

TnwiUo  is  north  of  Lima,  to  which  the  climate,  soil,  and  pro- 
ductions, are  similar.  Its  capital  is  the  city  of  Truxillo,  situated 
in  lat  8^  6'  south,  in  the  valley  of  Chimo,  and  was  founded  by 
Pizarro  in  1 535.  It  lies  about  one  and  a  half  miles  distant  from 
the  sea.  The  houses  are  generally  built  of  brick,  and  only  one 
story  high ;  its  population  is  5790.  The  port  of  Truxillo  is 
Guanchaco,  situated  six  miles  north.  The  other  port  in  this  in- 
tendancy is  Payta,  in  lat.  6°  66'.  It  contains  a  population  of 
230,967,  and  is  divided  into  eight  districts. 

Ctuco  is  situated  500  miles  south-east  of  Lima,  adjoining  Up- 
per Peni,  among  the  rich  vallies  beyond  the  Andes.  It  is  water- 
ed by  the  Apuriniac,  and  other  head  waters  of  the  Amazon.  This 
intendancy  or  I  i  "     ilthful  and  temperate  climate,  and  is  ex- 

tremely rich  m  iralresources,  producing  wheat,  sugar,  and 

'  est  frujti*  wi  the  greatest  abundance;  it  contains  also  many 

and  productive  gold  mines.     Its  capital  is  thr  nn^'icnt 
city  ofi  ited  in  13^  32'  south  lat.,  and  wn  1  in 

the  devrj  iry  by  Manco  Capac,  the  first  Inca  <>    r        _  md 
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itken  posxession  of  by  Fmncisco  Pizarro,  in  1534.  It  stands  on 
an  uneven  site,  skirted  by  mountains  on  the  north  and  wett. 
The  ruins  of  the  famous  fort,  built  b^  the  Incas,  are  still  Tisibl* 
•n  the  mountain  north  of  the  city.  The  houses  are  princip^y 
built  of  stone,  and  its  public  buUdiogs  are  a  cathedra],  nine  church- 
as,  and-Buinerous  coaveats.  The  Ckmaiiay,  a  small  river,  runs 
past  the  town.     Its  population  is  estiniated  at  32,082. 

Hmamanga  is  centrally  situated  west  of  Cusco,  embracing  many 
nch  and  fertile  Tallies,  and  is  well  watered  by  the  bead  branches 
of  the  river  Amazon,  possessing  many  rich  and  productive  silver 
milies.     The  principal  '  ' '  lamanga,  lying  in  lat  130  1^  S., 

on  a  declivity  of  a  m'  i»  ridge,  not  remarkable  for  its 

height,  but  still  so  far  above  the  river  as  to  be  scantily  suppUed 
with  water.  It  was  founded  by  Pizarro,  in  1539,  and  is  situated 
180  miles  south-east  of  Lima.  Its  population  is  25,970  ;  it  has 
a  cathedral,  an  university,  several  chapels  and  convents,  and  an 
l»o-pital.  The  country  around  the  city  is  fertile  and  populous. 
Tiie  climate  of  the  intendancy  is  temperate,  and  abounds  with 
various  kinds  of  grain,  fruit,  and  cattle.  There  are  several  mines 
near  Hyamanga,  but  few  of  which  are  worked.  This  intendancy 
is  sub-divided  into  seven  districts,  and  contains  a  population  of 
111,559. 

The  intendancy  of  Huancavelica  comprises  four  districts,  and 
30,91 7  inhabitants.  Its  principal  town  of  the  same  name  is  situat- 
ed m  <toiifh  Int.  120  53^  and  has  a  population  of  5156.  The  pro- 
duct Nince  are  grain,  sugar,  and  cattle. 

7  -  grain,  cattle,  cocoa,  and  bark,  and  possesses 

sev(  s  one  of  which,  callf^d  Yauricocha,  jrieMed  in 

•ne  y  i  dollars.     It  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  and 

hasapopulauon  of201,259.  Its  capital  ef  the  same  name  as  tha 
province,  lies  in  lat.  12o  33',  and  has  5538  inhabitants. 

These  intcndoncies  are  divided  into  curacies  or  parishes, 
which  are,  or  were,  under  the  colonial  system,  governed  by  a 
citrate^  acacupif,  and  an  alcade ;  the  first  a  spiritual  chief,  whose 
business  it  is  to  teach  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  the  second 
aeollector  of  revcnuf^ ;  and  the  third  a  magistrate.  The  digni- 
taries of  the  church  consist  o^  bishops  and  arch-bishops,  who 
enjoy  immense  revenues  and  fonnerly  a  corresponding  influence. 
The  churches  and  other  religious  houses  are  numerous  and  richly 
endowed.  The  popidation  of  Peru  has  been  estimated  at 
1,300,000.  This  popuktion  is  similar  to  other  parts  of  America, 
formerly  Spanisht  consisting  of  Creoles,  European  Snaniards, 
I||j|iia,  Negroes,  and  the  Tarious  ices.     The  European 

iHlards  hare  nearly  disappear<M  .  >  s(>quence  of  the  revo- 
MOn.  The  Creoles  constilnto  the  enhshtened  portion  of  the 
commnni^r, and  are  the  most  efBciont  andpatriotic  supporters  of 

Vol.  II.  12 
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libeitjr  and  iiuiopcndenco.  Tho  people  of  colour  compriiiing  the 
hi^MfUiM  and  all  tho  casts  have  been  much  devoted  to  the  revolu- 
tion. Tho  Indians,  heretofore  a  much  degraded  class,  havo  ge« 
niM-oIly  filled  the  ranks  of  Uie  armies,  and  made  excellent  sol« 
The  Negroes  and  Mulattoes  are  roost  numerouH  on  tho 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Indians,  Mestizos,  and  Cholos,  in 
tiic  mtcrior.  The  latter' class  are  derived  from  Mestizos  and  In- 
dians. These  degraded  classes  possets  ffreat  musculur  power, 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  quickness  of  their  perception,  a^^ 
their  faculty  for  imitation.  Thoy  make  ingenious  artisans  a4f 
mechanics,  excel  in  painting  and  sculpture  ;  many  of  their  per- 
formances in  tliese  arts  are  said  not  to  be  inferior  to  tliose  of  the 
Italian  masters.  Some  of  these  classes  have  beon  even  leaders 
in  the  revolution.  Many  mulattoes  on  the  coast  possess  property, 
and  make  pretensions  to  learnmg,  particularly  to  medicine,  as  they 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  into  the  professions  of  taw  or  divinity; 
they  afford  many  expert  quacks.  Before  the  revolution,  they 
obtained  letters  patent  of  the  king,  conferring  on  them  the  dig' 
nituand  title  of  **  Don,"  of  which  they  were  extremely  vain. 

The  territory  between  the  eastern  and  western  rangt$  of  the 
Andes,  is  generally  windy  and  cold,  although  some  temperate 
and  fniitful  valhes  intervene.  This  tract  is  called  La  Sierra, 
and  is  rich  in  metallic  wealth.  There  are  frequent  stonns  of 
rain,  hail,  and  snow  on  the  mountains,  often  attended  with  tre- 
mendous thunder.  The  year  is  divided  into  only  two  seasons  ; 
the  wet  and  dry  ;  the  former  commences  in  November,  and  con- 
tinues until  April ;  the  latter  occupies  the  remainder  of  Uie  year, 
during  which  there  is  no  rain.  This  is  the  winter  of  the  climate, 
there  being  frequent  frosts  of  considerable  severity.  The  cold- 
est weather  occurs  in  May  and  June,  and  resembles  the  months 
of  October  and  November  in  the  northern  states  of  North  Ame- 
rica ;  but  fires  are  never  lighted  to  warm  apartments.  The  same 
kind  of  dress  is  worn  the  year  round,  and  cattle  are  never  housed. 
The  lofty  regions  are  destitute  of  trees  ;  the  table  lands  only  ex- 
hibit a  stinted  shrubbery,  and  a  species  of  wire  grass  or  rush, 
which  grows  where  nothing  else  will  vegetate,  upon  which  the  Vi- 
cunas and  Guanacos  feed.  In  the  vaUies  and  ravines  of  this  tract 
of  country,  the  climate  is  temperate  and  the  soil  fertile ;  these 
vallies  and  ravines  are  profusely  watered  by  the  torrents  which 
roll  down  the  mountains,  and  are  weU  adapted  to  the  production 
of  luxuriant  crops. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  eastern  range,  the  climate  is  uni- 
formly warm  ;  the  seasons  are  divided  in  the  same  manner  a^n 
the  former  tract  There  are  here  no  frosts  or  snow,  and  all  me 
varieties  of  the  climate  consist  in  the  gradations  of  heat,  and  in 
humidity  and  dryness.    On  the  west  of  the  western  range,  or  the 
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territory  of  the  cotst,  it  never  rains ;  the  moisture  of  the  earth  is 
wppiied  fiom  the  toneiili  which  deecend  fix>m  the  mountaus,  and 
fiom  dews.   ChiUy  weather  eomwtnnee  prevails,  but  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  are  incoonderable;  thunder  sloniis  neve  t 
but  earthquakes  are  not  UBcomroon.     There  are  some  \ 
mountains  in  the  eastern  range  of  the  Andes,  but  their  vi.>^i 
have  long  since  been  extinct     The  climate  of  Peru  is  hi. 
lubrious.     On  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  fever  and  ague  pr* 
some  places,  but  acute  diseases  are  almost  entirely  unkiKmn. 
The  inhabitants  who  Uve  a  tempente  life,  attain  generally  to  an 
advanced  ace.     Peru  has  been  called  the  country  of  old  men. 

Amooff  the  animals  peculiar  to  Peru,  are  four  distinct  kinds  of 
•beep ;  the  Llama,  the  Alpacha,  the  Guanaco,  and  the  Vicuna. 
The  Uame  and  Alpacha  are  domestic  animals ;  the  Llama  is 
about  the  size  of  a  stag,  of  different  colours,  white,  brown,  and 
black ;  it  chews  the  cud  like  common  sheep ;  its  flesh  is  excel- 
lent food,  equal  to  mutton — the  wool  long  and  coarse  ;  it  is  used 
as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  can  carry  a  load  of  125  pounds,  but  it  is 
slow  in  motion,  having  a  lof\y  and  majestic  gait,  carrying  its  head 
high  in  the  air.     It  is  mikl  and  do<  ilo. 

The  Alpacha  is  a  smaller  aniin  •>  Llama ;  its  colour  is 

white,  black,  and  sometimes  spc:  .  ,  ...^  flesh  is  not  eaten,  but 
its  wool  is  very  fine  and  useful.  The  Guanaco  is  still  smaller 
than  the  Alpacha ;  its  colour  is  usually  red,  reserobUng  a  dried 
rose  in  the  sun ;  its  wool  is  fine  and  valuable.  This  animal  'is 
wild,  and  frequents  the  most  rude  and  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
mountains,  and  im  extremely  fleet.  The  Vicuna  is  somewhat 
taller  than  the  common  KngUsh  sheep,  but  with  a  smaller  body; 
its  colour  is  brown,  with  white  belly  and  legs.  This  animal  is 
more  vigorous  in  the  elevated  regions  of  the  mountains,  thaii  in 
low  and  temperate  situations ;  its  wool  is  very  fine.  They  are 
abtmdance  on  the  high  ranges  of  the  Andes — are  swift 
•  ourse,  and  very  timid.  They  are  usually  seen  in  droves 
eCmany  hundreds,  amon<;  the  cVids  of  the  mountains. 

The  Chinchilla,  a  little  animal  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  produces 
vahiahle  fur,  not  inferior  to  the  Marten.  The  most  remarkable 
bird  of  Peru,  is  the  Condor,  which  is  between  three  and  four  feet 
m  hei^t,  and  whose  wings  are  at  least  fourteen  feet  from  end  to 
end ;  its  colour  is  dark  brown,  with  a  white  collar  rotmd  its  neck. 
This  bird  possesses  great  strength*  and  will  run  and  fly  with  amaz- 
ing swiftness. 

Among  the  peculiar  vegetable  productions  i<t  Quinquina,  or  Pe* 
nnriMi  bark.    This  imnortai.t  -  r  ^' 

fbondooly  in  Peru  and  then  >re 

•fe  several  qwcies  of  this  bark— tlie  |>ale,  yoUow,  aiHl  red ;  the 
Imss  fipom  which  it  is  taken  are  slender  and  strdght,  rarely  ex- 
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coediDg  tea  feet  in  height,  and  are  about  the  size  of  a  man's  leg  i 
thej  never  occur  in  duatera,  but  are  thinly  scattered  througboot 
the  forests.    TlielNUfk  is  principally  collected  by  the  Indians. 

Tbo  eonuneroe  of  Peru,  wa«,  originally,  during  the  galloon 
trade,  carried  on  at  Porto  BoUo,  across  the  isthmus.  Peni  also 
partici|>atcd  in  the  Manilla  trade.  Inconsequence  of  the  difTicul- 
ty  of  conveying  bulky  and  heavy  lAios  across  the  country,  Spain 
granted  to  Peru  the  privilege  of  oSmrating  the  vine  and  olive,  to 
make  wine  and  oil — a  privilege  not  enjoyed  in  other  parta  of 
Spanish  America,  except  in  Chili.  But  it  was  not  allowed  to  fur- 
nish any  of  the  Spanish  possessions  with  these  articles,  which 
could  bo  supplied  t'rom  Spain.  And  for  this  privilege,  Peru  and 
Chih  were  restricted  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  some  other 
Miielee.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Pcni,  since  1778,  with  Eu- 
rope and  the  East  Indies,  has  been  carried  on  around  Cape  Horn, 
and  by  way  of  Manilla. 

The  interior  commerce  between  what  w erf  '  v  Upper 

and  Lower  Peru,  now  the  republics  of  Bolivar  nt:  uas  been 

estimated  at  the  annual  value  of  6,693,513  dollars;  and  the 
amount  of  foreign  goods  introduced  into  these  countries  through 
Buenos  Ayrcs,  has  been  calculated  at  18,000,000  dollars,  aimu- 
ally,  previous  to  the  revolution.  The  independence  of  the  coun- 
try w  ill  increase  its  foreign  commerce  almost  beyond  conception ; 
it  has  not  only  opened  tlie  ports  and  removed  the  restrictions  on 
trade,  so  that  the  existing  wants  of  the  people  can  be  supplied, 
but  it  will  increase  those  wants  an  hundred-fold.  The  Indians, 
the  Mestizos,  Cholos,  and  all  the  mixed  niccs,  comprising  the 
principal  part  of  tlie  population,  have  been  kept  in  so  degraded  a 
condition,  that  they  did  not  consume  any  portion  of  foreign  goods. 
These  classes,  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of  free  citizens,  and 
protected  in  their  rights  and  the  products  of  tlicir  industry,  will  all 
become  consumers  of  foreign  goods.  No  country  in  the  world  has 
more  ample  national  resources  than  Peru.  In  addition  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mujcs,  which,  in  Lower  and  Upper  Peru,  have  been 
estimated  at  14,000,000  dollars  per  annum,  the  country  affords 
many  valuable  exports ;  Peruvian  bark,  numerous  mineral  sub- 
stances, valuable  for  mediiincs,  paints,  and  other  purposes ;  cop- 
per, precious  woods  for  dying  and  cabinet  work,  cochineal,  wool 
of  the  Alpacha  and  Vicuna,  chinchilla  skins,  tobacco,  &c.  At 
the  present  Hme,  the  foreign  commerce  is  principally  enjoyed  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ;  the  principal  articles  sent 
^from  the  former  are  manufactured  goods  of  every  description ; 
*and  from  the  latter,  coarse  cottons,  snips,  leather  and  its  menu- 
fiictnres,  hats,  iurnitore,  iron,  castings,  nails,  carriages,  paper, 
and  some  other  articles.  These  articles  of^cn  conmiond  a  venr 
high  price,  even  in  time  of  peace ;  iron  has  been  80  and  90  doT 
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Ian  per  cwt,  and  steel  135  dollars  ;  common  writing  paper  12 
doUan  a  ream  ;  broadcloth  from  15  to  20  dollars  per  yard  ;  Le- 
Tantine  silks,  5  or  6  dollars ;  and  boots,  25  dollars  per  pair.* 

Peru  maintams  a  coasting  trade  with  Acapulco  and  San  Bias  in 
Mexico ;  Guajraqnil  and  Panama  in  Colombia  ;  and  with  Guate- 
mala and  Chill.  Peru  is  favourably  situated  to  engage  in  the 
whale  fishery,  but  has  not  participate  in  it,  whilst  the  British  and 
our  own  citizens  trayerse  half  the  globe  to  pursue  this  lucrative 
branch  of  commerce.  The  free  navigation  of  ♦*  •-  ^  -inzon  to 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  Andes,  will  follow  as  a  cc  o  of  the 

independence  of  tlic  country,  which  will  have  a  iu\  uur<iuie  influ- 
ence on  the  interior  trade. 

Peru  is  entirely  emancipated  from  the  dominion  of  Spain.  It 
declared  its  independence  in  1821,  aAer  it  was  Uberated  by  San 
Martin,  a-  "  /.ed  a  government.     This  government,  how- 

ever, mm  -!  authority  but  a  short  time  after  San  Martin 

\o\\  p.  rn,  ui.i  lii.  SpiruirHs  r  'lod  their  autliority  over  the 

lountry.  \vhi<  !i  -  ■  i:':r:  m  d  w  vul  of  the  hberating  army, 

under  th'-  iii;i-  '  -24. 

After  tli«'  ;:  \  ho,  which  annihilated  the 

Spanish  army,  and  Uberated  the  whole  of  Peru,  Bolivar,  who  had 

been  anr>oliite<l  dictator,  convened  a  congress,  and  resigned  into 

^  authority.     This  congress,  which  was  installed  on 

I.      .  1  cbruary,  1825,  conferred  on  the  liberator  the  su- 

preiiic  politK  al  and  military  power,  until  the  constitutional  con- 
gress should  be  installed,  in  the  year  1826.  The  government, 
therefore,  in  Peru,  is  not  yet  actually  established  ;  its  powers  are 
exercised  by  the  Liberator  as  preaideiit  and  dictator ;  it  is  ex- 
peeCad  that  a  congress  will  be  convened,  a  constitution  framed, 
and  .1  'vemment  organized  I  '  Wito  operation  dur- 
ing t: The  Peruvian  tc  I .  re  the  last  of  the 

Spanish  American  dominions  redeemed  from  foreign  despotism, 
and  this  has  been  effected  by  the  other  independent  governments. 

•   Tazos'  Letter,  p.  241. 
V^'     TT  12*  S 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Events  before  the  revolution — expedition  from  Chili — Lmd  Coch- 
rane appointed  to  command  tlu  Tiaval  squadron — San  Martin 
appointed  commander  in  chief — landing  at  Pisco — attack  on 
Callao — expedition  proceeds  to  Iluara — the  army  advances  to- 
uards  the  capital y  irhich  is  abandoned  by  the  royalists — declarO" 
iioti  of  independence — confess  assembles — San  Martin  resigns 
and  sails  for  Chili — congress  dissolved — Bolivar  enters  Peru — 
desertions  of  the  royalists — battles  of  Junin  a)id  Ayacucho-" 
treaty  signed — congress  installed — speech  of  the  president — his 
resignation — general  Sucre — events  in  Upper  Peru — expected 
muting  of  congress — conclusion. 

Notwithstanding  Peru  has  been  the  last  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies, which  has  participated  in  the  renovating  and  salutary  influ- 
ence of  the  spirit  of  independence  and  reform  which  has  so  ex- 
tensively prevailed  in  both  North  and  South  America;  yet  this 
rrsrion,  in  thn  rnrly  part  of  its  history,  produced  one  of  the  most 
rners  of  the  age  in  which  he  hved.  Don  Jose 
\       .  e  of  the  city  of  Lima,  was  one  of  those  extra- 

ordinary men,  who,  possessing  a  nobleness  of  soul,  and  being  ani- 
mated by  tlie  most  exalted  sentiments,  and  the  purest  patriotism, 
devoted  himself,  enthusiastically,  to  the  cause  of  hberty,  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind. 

Being  appointed  commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  the 
Jesuits  of  Paraguay,  and  having  found  the  administration  profli- 
gate and  corrupt,  he  endeavoured  to  reform  it,  and  estabhsh  a  re- 
preseotatiTe  government.  But,  aAer  an  inetfcctual  struggle,  he 
1,  anwlcd,  conveyed  to  Lima,  and  with  his  compa- 
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nions,  in  'Cor  nearly  tl  "^  r  which,  he  was  barba* 

rously  ex  .  tlie  Span; 

The  spinl  ut  independence  txcilcd  by  Antequcra,  was  sup- 
pressed by  hi«  doath,  for  nearly  fifty  years  ;  but  in  1780,  during 
the  strugi'  lence  among  the  North  Amc^  'S, 

it  ai^in  I  !<co.     Jose  Gabriel  Tupac  A  13- 

'  Tupac,  but  mci  mis 

of  Peru,  from  ti  da- 

I  despotism,  was  the  valiant 
i>  nis  predecessor  Antequera, 

it,  and  died  like  a  hero.  The  manner  of  his 
^.>. ^.,  .c.^....ig  to  humanity,  and  characteristic  of  the  brutali- 
ty of  the  Spanish  colonial  tyranny ;  his  tongue  being  cut  out,  his 
body  drawn  in  quarters  by  horses,  and  the  mutilated  fragments 
burnt  to  ashes.  His  ^ifc  and  children  were  also  murdered  in  the 
most  shocking  manner,  and  an  exterminating  war  was  waged 
uLTiinst  his  8Uccessor9,which  did  not  cease  until  nearly  one  third  of 
lite  [        '        1  of  Peru  were  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  violence.* 

1^  iiding  the  horrid  devastation  and  massacre  of  all  en- 

gaged Hi  ihis  struggle,  another  patriot  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
iil>crty  and  independence  arose  in  Peru,  in  1805,  of  the  name  of 
Vbalde.  He  was  a  native  of  Arica,  and  was  the  assessor,  or 
chief  lawyer  oftho  prrsidency  of  Cusco;  an  enliglitened  man  of 
acknowl-  nd  excellent  character.     Before  his  pro- 

jrct  was  '       kIc  was  botmvcd,  and  fell  a  victim  to  his 

I  and  devotion  to  the  can  uuntry.     He  was  sen- 

I  '  ^  \  >  death,  with  eight  of  his  «  :  ,  iis,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  others  were  banished  from  the  country.  Ubalde  was 
exec"^'"'  '♦  riis-rn  ir,  Anrriist,  1805,  and  died  with  christian  se- 
reni*.  iples  to  the  last.     While  seated  on 

the  a^.iii.M.i,  lie  ,ic.  i.ii.  I.  iuat  his  death  would  not  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  liberty ;  that  the  independence  of  South  America  was 
not  far  distant  -  V  '*'  i^h  he  was  going  down  to  the  grave 
without  the  so  itnessing  that  glorious  event,  yet  his 

mind  was  con  Uie  hope,  that  his  friends  who  survived 

him  would  on.  <]  hi«  name  amonj;  the  mart>Ted  patriots 

ofli!  I  every  eye.f 

Mo  ,  .-;  have  been 

heard— MC4irc«  twenty  jreari*  have  elapsed,  aud  dm  day  of  rctribu- 


fo  Pum)  the  plains  of  Ctca-Cira  and 
Olunarca,  abci.  h^w^  mnmmcttn,  and  for  an  extent  of 

frrty  milea  I  beheld  iiuiuorout  iicnpo  •>!*  the  miaerable  beiiign  who 

had  fidlen  Xbon  by  th«  iword  ;  and  >  wero  to  be  seen  at  tho 

oroM  roads  and  in  the  pobKc  place*  Ui:..,.^ lUe  country,  the  beads  or 

Um  leaders  of  ths  iMorrection  maqModed  on  gibbet*. " 

1  Pasoe'  letters. 
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tion  has  come  upon  thy  murderers — the  oppreMori  of  Hky  eoun« 
try.  The  eagles  of  hberty  have  ah-endy  wiiiged  their  flight  to  the 
summita  of  the  Andes,  and  the  cry  of  indopendonce  and  (ieedoin 
ia  hoard  from  the  lofbest  mountaina,  and  the  deepeat  receaaea  of 
tho  vallios  ;  and  the  aaroe  enhvening  page  that  records  the  libera- 
tion of  thy  country  ahall  inacribo  tliy  glorious  deyotioo  to  the  aa- 
crcd  cause  of  humanity  and  juHtice. 

No  farther  effort  was  made  for  the  emancipation  of  Peru  until 
after  the  battle  of  Maypu,  which  gave  liberty  to  f'li  '  "  i  the 
aslant  general  San  Martin,  perceiving  that  tlie  ind*  of 

ChiU  would  be  much  exposed,  while  the  roy.-i'  to 

command  the  wealth  and  resources  of  Peru,  c<.i  »blo 

project  ('•  irr  that  country  also.     He,  accordingly,  with  the 

aid  of  tlir  luents  of  Chih  and  Buenos  Ayres,  made  imme- 

diate preparations  to  fit  out  an  expedition  against  tliat  country. 
A  naval  armament  was  provided  with  all  possible  haste,  and 
lord  Cochrane,  arriving  in  Chili,  in  November,  1818,  was  imme- 
diately appointed  to  the  command.  Many  English  and  American 
oflicers  and  seamen  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  by  great  exer- 
tions a  formidable  squadron  was  equipped,  and  sailed  in  1819. 
This  squadron  visited  tlic  coast  of  Peru,  and  continued  to  harass 
the  enemy  by  capturing  their  ships,  and  blockading  their  ports, 
until  tlie  army  was  ready,  wliich  was  not,  however,  until  August, 
1820.  The  expedition  was  reported  ready  for  sailing  on  the  15th, 
and  on  the  18th  the  troops  were  embarked  at  Valparaiso.  Their 
appearance  and  discipline  were  worthy  of  any  country,  and. their 
numbers  amounted  to  4900  ;  15,000  stand  of  anns,  with  a  pro- 
portionate qujmtity  of  ammunition  and  clotliing,  were  shipped  for 
tlie  purpose  of  organizing  a  corps  of  Penivians,  who,  it  was  ex- 
pected, would  flock  to  the  revolutionary  standard  as  soon  as  the 
expedition  landed.  General  San  Martin  was  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  liberating  army  of  Peru.  The  fleet  under 
lord  Cochrane  consisted  of  the  flag  ship  of  fifty  guns,  one  of  sixty 
guns,  another  of  forty,  and  four  smaller  vessels ;  the  transports 
were  twenty  in  number.* 

Before  the  expedition  sailed,  the  following  bulletin  was  pub- 
lished : — 

"An  expedition,  equipped  by  means  of  great  sacrifices,  is  at 
length  ready  to  proceed,  and  the  army  of  ChiU,  united  to  that  of 
the  Andes,  is  now  called  upon  to  r«»deem  the  land  in  which  slave- 
ry has  long  existed,  and  from  whence  the  latest  eflbrts  have  been 
iiuide  to  oppress  the  whole  continent.  Happy  be  this  day  on  which 
tho  record  of  tho  movements  and  the  actions  of  the  expedition 
commences.  The  object  of  this  enterprise  is  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  time  is  arrived,  when  tho  influence  of  South  America 

•  JouriKil  of  B.  Hall 
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upon  the  rest  of  the  world,  shall  be  coauMiUHiimte  with  its  extent, 
its  riches,  and  its  situation." 

The  expedition  sailed  from  the  port  of  Valparaiso  in  Chili  on 
the  20th  of  August,  1820,  and  reached  Pisco,  which  is  situated 
about  100  mil^-  ^' ..ti,  of  Lima,  on  tlie  7th  of  September,  and  by 
the  11th  the  v^  v  was  disembarked.     The  Spanish  troops 

stationed  in  tii»!  nt-i^uoourhood  had  previously  retired  to  Lima, 
where  the  viceroy  resolved  to  collect  his  whole  army.     The  Ube* 
r    !        nny  at  first  encountered  no  resistance,  and  on  the  26th  of 
'T  an  armistice  for  eight  days  was  concluded,  at  the  re- 
the  viceroy,  and  commissioners  from  l»    '  "    !<!  a 

.  e.     On  the  4th  of  October,  the  ani..  ted 

my  successful  result  to  the  negotiation,  wluch  liaii  been 
d,  and  on  the  26th  the  expedition  moved  nortliward  to 
Ancon.  Lord  (.'ochrmie,  with  part  of  the  squadron,  anchored  in 
the  outer  roads  of  Callao,  the  sea  port  of  Lima.  The  inner  har- 
bour is  extensively  and  strongly  fortified,  and  is  called  the  castle 
of  Callao.  Under  the  protection  of  the  batteries,  lay  three  Spa- 
nish armed  vessels  of  war,  a  forty  gun  fngatc,  and  two  sloops  of 
war,  guarded  by  fourteen  gun  boats.  On  the  night  of  the  5th  of 
November,  lord  Cochrane,  with  240  volunteers  in  fourteen  boats, 

r ♦•'H  the  daring  enterprise  of  cutting  out  the  Spanish  frigate, 

•  (>d<;d  in  tiie  most  gallant  manner,  with  tlio  loss  of  only 
4  1  Kill*  (1  luid  wounded.  The  Spanish  loss  was  120  men.  This 
success  imnihilated  the  Spanish  naval  power  on  the  Pacific. 

The  joy  occmsioned  by  this  splendid  naval  exploit  was  in- 
creased by  col.  Arena)e8,who  had  been  sent  from  Pisco  with  1000 
men,  wit-  to  proceed  by  a  circuitous  route  around  Lima, 

until  he  t  ite  army.     On  his  march,  he  attacked  and  de- 

feated a  dcliicliinent  of  the  royal  army  sent  from  Lima  to  oppost* 
him;  and  nt  the  same  time  took  the  commanding  otficer  prisoner. 
'  s  declared  in  favour  of  the  liberating  army,  and  ilw 
<  ausc  become  so  popular,  tliat  on  the  3d  of  Dccem- 
t    r   I  .s:  r  the  royalists,  with  their  colonel  at  their 

li.  ai,  d«_.  .. :  -  ..  -.IX  i.ic  Spanish  senice,  and  joined  the  hberating 
army. 

AJler  a  short  stay  at  Ancon,  San  Martin  proceeded  to  Huara, 
a  strong  position  near  tlie  port  of  Fluacho,  about  75  miles  north 
of  Lima.  Here  the  army  remained  for  six  months,  engaged  in 
recruiting ;  in  disseminating  the  spirit  of  independence,  and  cut- 
ting off  the  resources  of  the  royalists  in  Lima.  After  another 
unavailing  armistice,  the  liberating  army  began  to  advance  to- 
wards the  capita]  on  the  5th  of  July,  1821,  when  the  viceroy, 
alarmed  for  its  security,  imufvl  a  proclamation,  announcing  his 
intention  of  ahan<l  ,  and  puintinir  out  Callao  as  an 

asylum  for  those  \  ire  in  the  capital.     Tlus  was  a 
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Mlgnd  for  an  immediato  flight ;  tho  conHtemation  wm  cxccmhiv* 
throughout  the  city  ;  tho  road  to  Calhio  wus  crowded  with  fugi- 
tiv«t,  carrying  thoir  most  valuable  cflects.  Tho  women  wwo 
«een  flying  in  all  directions  towards  the  convents,  and  the  narrow 
Htreeis  were  literally  choked  up  with  loaded  wagomi,  mules,  and 
mounted  hoTBemen  ;  the  confusion  continuing  all  night,  and  until 
day-break.  The  viceroy  marched  out  with  his  troops,  not  leav- 
ing a  single  sentinel  over  the  powder  magazine,  having  previous- 
ly nominated  the  marquis  Montemire  as  governor  of  the  city, 
who  imiuediutely  callod  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  ca- 
bildo,  or  town  council,  which  resolved  to  invite  San  Martin  to 
enter  the  capital.  The  answer  of  San  Martin  was  full  of  mag- 
nanimity, and  immediately  inspired  the  greatest  confidence 
among  the  inhabitants.  He  told  them  that  he  did  not  desire  to 
enter  the  capital  as  a  conqueror,  but  as  their  liberator ;  add- 
ing, as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  that  the  governor  might  com- 
mand a  portion  of  his  troops,  for  the  security  of  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  inhabitants.  The  people  who  had  deserted  the 
city,  now  returned  to  their  dwellings,  and  order  was  restored  ; 
and  San  Martin,  who  a  few  days  before  was  considered  an  enemy, 
was  now  hailed  as  a  benefactor.  On  the  12th  of  July,  he  made 
his  entry  into  the  capital,  without  ostentation  or  ceremony,  and 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  a  republican  general.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  single  aid-de-camp  only,  and  was  received  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  by  most  of  the  inhabitants.  All  classes 
were  anxious  to  behold  the  man  who  had  performed  such  distin- 
guished services  for  their  country  ;  he  was  kind,  courteous,  and 
aH'uble  to  all.  The  females  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men, 
and  vied  with  each  other  in  paying  their  respects  to  their  libe- 
rator. To  every  one  he  had  something  kind  and  appropriate  to 
Bay,  occasioning  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  person  he  addrcss- 
«»d.  San  Martin  now  commenced  the  difficult  task  of  reforming 
the  abuses  of  the  colonial  government,  and  published  an  address 
to  the  Peruvians,  containing  sound  and  judicious  sentiments, 

which  justly  entitles  it  t '^ation.* 

On  the  28th  of  July,  independence  of  Peru  was  so- 

lemnly proclaimed.  'J  ii*'  irooj).s  were  drawn  up  in  the  great 
scpiare,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  erected  a  \of\y  stage,  from 
uliich  Sjui  Martin,  ;  nied  by  the  governor  and  some  ofthe 

prmcipal  inhabitant  id  for  the  first  time  the  independent 

flag  proclaiming  that  l\iu  was  free  and  independetUy  by  the  ge- 
neral wish  of  the  people,  and  the  justice  of  her  cause :  Then 
waving  the  flag,  San  Martin  exclaimed,  Vive  La  Pah-ia !  Ftre 
Iai  Libei'ta!  live  La  Independence!  which  was  reiterated  by 
the  multitude  in  tho  square,  while  the  bells  rung  a  joyous  peal. 
*  Journal  of  raptain  Ba^tvl  Hnll. 
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md  cafUMm  nwe  diicharged  amidst  the  universal  acclamatioos  of 
the  people.  On  the  3d  of  August,  San  Martin  took  upon  him- 
•elf  the  title  of  protector  of  Peru,  and  issued  a  proclamation. 

This  proclamation  concluded  by  declaring  tliat  the  supreme  po- 
litical authority  and  military  command  were  united  in  him,  under 
the  title  of  protector,  and  Uiat  Juan  Garcia  del  Rial  was  named 
secretary  of  state,  and  by  specifying  the  other  appointments  un- 
der his  new  government  He  also  addressed  a  proclamation  to 
the  Spaniards,  bearing  date  the  4th  of  August,  in  which  he  says, 
that  he  has  respected  llieir  persons  and  property  agreeably  to  his 
p!  l)Ut  notwiti  '     :  which,  they  murmur  in  secret,  and 

1.  y  propagu.  ions  of  his  intentions.    He  assures 

those  who  remain  peaceable,  who  swear  to  tlie  independence  of 
the  country,  and  respect  tlie  new  government,  of  being  protected 
in  their  persons  and  estates ;  he  ofiers  to  such  as  do  not  confide 
in  his  word,  tlie  privilege  of  passports,  within  a  given  time,  to 
leave  the  country  with  all  their  effects,  and  declares  that  those 
who  remain  and  profess  to  submit  to  the  government,  but  are  plot- 
ting against  it,  shall  feel  the  full  rigour  of  tlie  law,  and  be  deprived 
ef  their  possessions. 

San  Martin  now  proceeded  steadily  in  recruiting  and  disciphn- 
inff  his  army,  in  reforming  the  local  abuses  in  the  administration 
of  affairs,  and  in  preparing  and  organizing  a  provisional  govern- 
ment, until  the  permanent  constitution  of  the  state  could  bo  es- 
tablished. When  absent,  he  ap|)ointed  the  marquis  of  Torre  Ta- 
gle  as  supreme  delegate,  to  exercise  tlie  functions  of  government. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  the  Spanish  army  returned  from  the 
i;  '  iiig  past  Limn,  entered  Callao.     As  it  passed 

t;  rtin  drew  up  his  army,  but  did  not  attack  the 

e:i'  I  _'  that  an  increase  of  the  garrisoo  of  Cal- 

lao provisions,  and  hasten  the  surrender  of 

t  r  rny,  af\er  a  short  stay,  retired,  car- 

I  ' -d  in  the  castle,  which  shortly  al\er 

fciirr'  iits. 

I  •  inained  inactive  until  the  following 

M  tv.  \',\\<  tiinent  was  sent  against  tlie  Spaniards,  which 

p     -  1.     In  July,  1822,  San  Martin  lef\  Lima  for 

<  '   had  an  inteniew  with  Bohvar,  the  liberator 

Oi  '  •-•>.:  liis  absence,  the  people  of  Lima  irritated 

Ui    I  1  Miteagudo,  forcibly  deposed,  imprisoned, 

at  liim  to  Panama.     In  August,  San  Mar- 

;.ii  !  lorcement  of  ('olombian  troops. 

<>,  '                      '    I.  1822,  the  sovereign                      lal 

tciii':"-      M  t;,.'  :■  ■  icej*  of  Pom  was  a.s.--                         'le 

p:i'i  •     '    •  <'st  hiiiusi'ir 

t.iiv;.  is  thcsupi                ')• 
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rflT  whir*-  '  '  -1  exercised  for  more  than  a  year.  The  congress 
duly  app  Itu)  magnAnjrnity  and  patriotic  services,  elected 

him,  by  nn  iinatiimous  vote,  general  and  conunander  in  chief  of 
the  armies  of  Pcni ;  but  ho  declined  the  appointment,  only  ac- 
cepting the  (t/(e  a-  It  ion  and  confidence  of 
the  Peruvians,  dr<  n,  his  presence  in  Peru 
ineoramand  of  the  army,  was  uicoiibibteitt  with  the  authority  of  tho 
congress. 

"  I  have,"  says  this  illustrious  patriot,  *'  fulfilled  the  sacred 
promise  which  I  made  to  Fern.  I  have  witne.sscd  the  asMcmbly 
of  its  representatives.  The  enemy 'h  force  thrcutenH  tlie  independ- 
ence of  no  place  that  wishes  to  be  free,  and  possesses  the  means 
of  being  so.  A  numerous  army,  under  the  direction  of  warlike 
chiefs,  is  ready  to  march  in  a  few  days  to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
Nothing  is  left  for  me  to  do,  but  to  offer  you  my  sincerest  thanks, 
and  to  promise  that  if  the  lil)erties  of  the  Peruvians  shall  ever  bo 
attacked,  I  shall  claim  the  honour  of  accompanying  them,  to  de- 
fend their  freedom  hke  a  citizen.'* 

The  congress  expressed  much  regret  at  his  declaration,  and 
entreated  him  to  take  the  actual  command  of  their  armies ;  but 
their  appeal  had  no  effect  on  the  conduct  of  San  Martin,  whose 
resolution  was  formed  oh  mature  consideration.  He  had  accom- 
plished the  object  of  his  mission  ;  he  had  emancipated  the  coun- 
try wliich  he  had  visited  for  that  purpose,  and  not  to  become  its 
ruler.  On  retiring  from  a  country  which  he  had  redeemed  from 
slavery,  and  to  which  he  had  given  a  new  creation,  he  published  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  says  that  he  is  repaid  for  ten  years  of 
his  life  spent  in  revolution  and  war  :  "  I  hold  in  my  hand  tho 
.standard  which  Pizarro  brought  over  to  enslave  the  empire  of  the 
Incas." 

"  My  promises  to  the  countries  in  which  I  made  war,  are  ful- 
filled— I  give  them  independence,  and  leave  them  the  choice  of 
their  government." 

San  Martin  proceeded  to  Callao,  and  immediately  sailed  for 
Chili. 

The  congress,  now  left  to  themselves,  appointed  a  supreme 
junta  of  three  enlightened  men,  to  whom  theyconfid*  "  <  <!u- 

tive  power.     In  November,  1822,  an  expedition  sail-  -ima 

for  the  southern  coast,  but  in  January,  1823,  shortly  after  land- 
ing, the  army  was  defeated  and  dispersed.  This  disaster  was 
followed  by  a  general  t!  among  the  people,  and  in  Feb- 

ruary, the  sittings  of  tli«  ^  s  were  suspended  by  Rivaaguero 
the  president,  who  shortly  after  dissolved  them  in  a  most  uncon- 
stitutional manner,  and  every  thing  was  in  confusion.  Availing 
themselves  of  these  disorders,  in  June,  1823,  the  Spanish  army 
under  general  Cantcruc,  re-entered  Lima,  having  driven  the  pa- 
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tnots  into  Callao.  They  remained  in  the  capital  about  a  foitnighty 
kvviog  contrilNiliQiM  oo  the  drfmcelaM  inhabitants.  This  was 
a  abort  and  sad  termination  of  a  stiiifgle  which  had  been  so  suc- 
cessful under  the  direction  of  an  able  leader.  Whilst  the  caoso 
of  the  revolutiQii  was  thus  prostrated  in  Peru,  geoenl  Bohrar  was 
bringing  the  war  to  a  close  in  Colombia.  Foreseeing  that  if  the 
afiairs  of  Peru  were  not  placed  in  a  better  condition,  me  rojral  au- 
thority weuld  shortly  be  re-established  in  that  country,  and  the  in- 
d<  •;  of  Colombia  would  be  endangered,  and  being  itn 

L .  .  ivians,  he  resohred  to  proceed  to  that  country, 

be  (liil  ai  the  head  of  a  considenble  fiovce,  and  was  most  cordially 
received  at  Lima,  and  appointed  dictator  until  the  Spaniards 
ahould  be  expcRed  or  subdued.     On  his  approach,  theroy..     ' 
retired  into  the  interior. 

In  addition  to  a  formidable  enemy  that  possessed  the  whole  of 
Upper,  and  most  of  th»^  interior  of  Lower  Peru,  the  liberator  soon 
found  himself  surrc  in  tlie  dissensions 

ajnoiij' ilu;  patriots,  vsi  ire  destruction  of  tho 

r«  ^y  cau.se.     Rivaaguero,  tiie  l:Ue  president  of  the  con- 

A  •  r.irrc  to  oppose  both  the  congress  and  Bohvar. 
wevcr,  was  soon  suppressed,  and  tho  prin- 
r    "!♦'  •  nsoners,  and  exiled  :  but  the  disas- 
iicts  of  the  parties  soon  obliged  the 
i>itr  the  supreme  power  as  dictator,  to 
I  ruin  ;  notwithstanding,  however.  Boh- 
!  u  to  Truxillo  for  safety  until  tlie  a^ 
in  Colombia. 
uary,  1824,  the  royalists  under  gcncml 
1  of  the  city  of  Lima  without  oppositjoii, 
uuie,  of  the  important  fortress  of  Callao,  by 
I  of  tlie  troops  from  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
I  rrison.     The  state  of  afiairs  in  Peru  was  now 
Tho  factious  exerted  themselves  to  pr^ 
ir,  and  charged  him  with  entertain- 
tiduced  him  to  address  a  proclama- 
t  it  Truxillo,  the  lltli  of  March,  1834. 

«  !••  hv  f}i.'  lllwrntor  to  forward  hb  re-en- 

iiize  a  force  for  the  ensu- 

whole  of  Peni  from  the 

y  •asary  to  acquire  a  naval 

rations  of  the  war  in  the 
II  were  therefore  made  to 

t  '    to  blockade  tho 

\  I  that  harbour. 
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n.  HISTORY  OF  THE 

i).  '!  titn  vaimniinl  of  the  cncmv,  coHsiBting  of  3500  uram 

V  ion  to  tho  other  advantages  of  thu  vic» 

toi  ,.. ,>;  an  accoMion  to  the  forces  of  •<'••'-•••. 

ot  nf  the  ennniy^s  in&ntiy,  and  100  of  his  con 

•  '  -  ->  nl  htandard,  went  over  to  the  patribt8»  uiiu  iui^nt 

!ie  Spaniards. 

'^  August,  1824,  tho  liberating  army  was  at 
royalists  haviniir  approached  near  it  for  the 
'     r  •;  lird  with  hi 

my  to  a 
A  r«.>ali>!s  r«'trare«I 

f  >  •:  ill  pusMiig  the  po,  l 

t'>  livar  liud   intended  to  t:d;ft  a 

th«  11  to  an  rnrrnijpnirnt,)  severai 

til  '  iiij;  that  the  enemy  '  1 

to  iniirr,  Itohvor,  uii^N  I       ^        i 

th  ih\o  to  enf^e  thrni  with 

hi-  -  -J  of  his  cavalry,  although 

gi  \  point  ofnumhrrs  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  jMir- 

8u< ..  ..;  ...  y  (1.  The  patriots  came  np  with  the  enemy  on  the 
plains  of  Junin,  and  took  a  position  nnar  them,  hopinfi^  that  the 
i"*'  -'^nty  of  their  numhers  would  induce  the  royalists  to  enga^^^e 
The  event  ansWored  their  expectations  ;  for  rclyinp  on 
iiis  Mijurior  numhers,  the  enemy  made  a  furious  charge  on  the  pa- 
triot cavalry,  which  sustained  the  shock  with  orreat  firmnegu.  'J'he 
conflict  wa««  sharp,  and  in  the  successive  charges,  each  party,  at 
times,  seemed  to  have  the  advanta^^e;  hut  at  length  tho  royali.>^ts 
were  thrown  into  confusion,  hcaten,  and  compelled  to  fall  hack  on 
their  infantry  for  safety,  which  had  continued  its  retreat  towards 
Jauja,  and  was  many  miles  from  the  scene  of  action  when  the  hat- 
tie  wn*5  dr^Hdod.  Thr  enemy  sustainf»d  a  severe  loss  ;  2.3ft  Inv 
d*  liom  were  ton  chiefs  and  otficers;  many 

W'  -f'd,  and   8(»   made  prisoners,  hesidcs 

wl  re  taken  with  all  their  equipments,  and  im- 

m<  ,  -  of  the  patriots  was  60  killed  and  wounded.* 

The  action  took  place  on  the  6th  of  Auiru.st,  This  brilliant  suc- 
cera  nearly  destroyed  the  enemy's  cavalry,  on  which  thev  princi- 
pally relied,  at  the  <'ommencement  of  the  campaign,  and  had  a 
highly  favourahle  infl"*»nce  on  the  army  and  the  people  of  Peru. 

Two  days  aft<;r  this  victory,  the  repul)li<ans  followed  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy  towards  the  valley  of  Jauja.  From  the  hattle  of 
Junin,  no  important  action  occurred  until  tlie  Pth  of  December. 
An  '     skilful   man<ietivreing  on  both  sidles,  general  Sucre, 

CO  j:  the  lihenuinj;  army,  consisting  of  the  united  forces 

of  Colombia  and  Peni,  took  a  position  at  Ayacucho  eariy  in  De- 
*  See  Bolivar's  dcHpatch. 
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,  near  the  enemy,  who  was  posted  on  a  height  On  the 
8th  of  the  month,  some  skinni^cs  took  place  ;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  enemy  attacked  the  liberating  aimy ;  his  right 
was  commanded  by  seneral  Yaldez,  composed  of  four  battilioiia 
and  two  sniiadrons  of  huzzars,  with  four  Held  pieces  ;  his  centra 
I  i  aiet,  consisting  of  hve  battaUons ;  and  general 

\ i:aanded  the  left,  composed  of  four  battalions,  with 

seren  pieces  of  artillery.  The  remainder  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
fonned  a  reserve  in  the  rear.  General  Cordova  commanded  the 
right  of  the  liberating  army,  with  the  second  division  of  Colom- 

I  ■      liting  of  the  battalions  of  Bogota  and  the  voltigeurs  of 

I  I  and  Caraccas ;  general  Llamar  commanded  the  left, 

c'jii»j>oscd  of  the  battalions  of  Peru,  and  three  legions  of  Colom- 
bians, and  the  division  of  general  Lara  formed  the  reserve.  Ac- 
r  "    ;il  returns,  there  were  9310  of  the  Spanish 

a  y  Canterac,  the  viceroy,  in  person ;  and  only 

57hU  ot  I.  ig  army,  headed  by  the  intrepid  general  Su- 

rre.     Bnf  ;  th»»  two  armios  werff  unequal  in  numbers, 

lent  of  victory. 

^  ftrmsy  in  Uie 
I  10  Spanish 

I  cflTect,  that 

I  ifl  in  spite  of  all  thrir  ef- 

1  driven  back  and  thrown 

into-  •»  left,  expf  ri^nced  a 

more  ..^ ..     ..  .;ced  by^eoerdl  Lara 

with  two  I  -  *rve,  consiisting  of  the  Colombian 

guards.  I  in-  v...ti..cii  i.^  loft,  as  well  as  the  right,  to  <^ain 
ground  on  tlic  enemy;  and  in  a  few  moments,  nothing  could  re- 
p'  '  ''  *  if.sity  of  the  troops  of  the  united  army.     The  se- 

(  of  huzzars  of  Jnnin  made  a  brilliant  charge  on 

\  '  '         '>  right  of  general  Vddez,  and 

I  '^nadicrs  alighted  aoa^bargcd 

1  lad  Uie  regiment  of  huzzars  of  Co- 

rfm  th«  srrenadien*  of  th«  vir«»roy'8 


;.       1  1 

wounded,  of  which  t  ) 

m«n  killed,  and   -iv  n 

aided.      \\  1 

u  iM  aty  wrM  -'  .. ..,.,,.,  1- 

niuiider,   (  general  Sucre,   w                            i-^  •! 


la  mSTORt  OP  TIIK 

lioopt  in  Peru,  all  odilaijpofte,  all  royal  artillery  and  maftsuiM^, 
and  the  whole  of  Peni  oocapiad  iy  the  Spmah,  wtn  munudtni 
to  the  pitriota  as  the  trophiee  of  the  vietoiy  of  Ajraeucho. 

Thia  ia  one  of  the  mogt  distinguished  victories  which  the  an- 
nals of  the  South  American  revolution  afford,  whether  consi- 
dered witfi  referenco  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  achievement,  iu  deci- 
sive character,  or  its  important  consequences.  It  annihilated  tha 
Spanish  power,  and  liberated  all  of  Lower  Peru.  Its  immediate 
trophies  were  9310  men  killed  and  made  prisoners  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  848  which  surrendered  in  garrisons  in  Cusco,  Are- 
quipaf  and  Ptmo,  inchiding  the  cohimn  of  general  Ramirez  dis- 
persed in  Quilca.  The  troops  which  aflerwards  surrendered  in 
Upper  Peni,  on  Sucre's  marching  into  that  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  tliis  victory,  amounted  to  4610,  making  a  grand  total 
of  18,698,  including  25  general  officers,  and  1 100  chiefs  and  of- 
ficers.* 

The  liberator  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Penivians,  and 
another  to  the  anny  of  ('olombia.  In  the  former  he  says,  that 
**  the  army  has  fulfilled  the  promise  ho  made  to  them  in  its  name, 
of  emancipating  Peru  ;  and  adds,  that  the  time  has  now  arrived 
that  ho  must  also  fulfil  the  promise  he  had  made  to  them,  of  di- 
vesting himself  of  the  dictatorship,  the  moment  victory  declared 
their  freedom,  and  sealed  their  destiny." 

General  Rodel,  who  commanded  tlie  castle  of  Callao,  refiised 
to  comply  with  tlie  terms  of  capitulation  entered  into  by  his  supe- 
rior officer,  Canterac  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  that  fortress  was 
immediately  invested  by  the  Colombian  troops,  and  rigorously 
blockaded  by  a  naval  force,  part  of  the  na\'y  of  Chih  being  placed 
under  the  orders  of  Bohvar  by  tlie  government  of  tliat  country  for 
that  purpose. 

On  the  10th  of  December  the  Peruvian  congress  was  installed, 
on  which  occasion  the  hberator  transmitted  to  them  an  interesting 
message,  contuiuing  a  resignation  of  his  autliority. 

He  speaks  of  the  internal  disorders  of  the  country — the  exer- 
tions he  hod  made  to  remedy  them,  and  of  their  relations  with  the 
otlier  independent  governments.  "  Colombia,"  he  observes, 
**  tlicir  ally  and  confederate  had  employed  her  army,  her  na\y, 
and  her  treasure,  in  fighting  the  common  enemy,  making  tlis 
cause  her  own  ;  which  ought  to  convince  the  congress  of  the  in- 
finite value  that  she  attaches  to  a  close  confederation  of  all  the 
new  states.  The  governments  of  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  had  offered  their  services ;  but  our  rapid  succesaea 
had  rendered  their  assistance  unnecessary."  The  agent  of  Co- 
lombia had  been  accredited,  and  the  consuls  of  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  of  Colombia,  had  presented  tliemselves  in  the 
*  Official  defpateh  of  (fcneral  Sucre,  dutcd  lOth  April,  1625. 
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fi^iital,  to  fonniM  ^Mir  fiactioin.     He  speaks  with  confideiic* 
•r  the  probability  of  Ei^ttMl  Mid  Fwee  wwngiMiiig  the  iukh 


pendeaoeof  P^  oo  be«y  iaftniKd  cf  ito 


and  the coliro  eartinctioo  orthe  Speniah  power. 

The  eoMtiliieBt  ccngrew  paaaed  a  decree,  by  which  they  con- 
ierred  on  feneral  Bolivar  the  supreme,  political,  and  mililaiy  com- 
mand of  the  republic,  until  the  installation  of  the  congress  pre- 
«'d  by  the  constitution,  to  take  place  in  1826.     They  TOted 
^um  one  nullion  of  doUan  for  his  eminent  services,  which  he 


They  abo  ordered  that  an  e<|ues- 
of  the  libenitor  should  be  erected  in  the  c( 


oTLima,  and  a  medal  struck,  with  the  bust  of  the  hero  oa 
«ne  side,  and  on  the  other  this  inscription  : — **  To  our  Libera- 
tor, SiMoif  Bolivar.'*  These  proceedings  of  the  congress 
were  communicated  to  the  illustrious  Bolivar,  by  its  president, 
whose  answer  contains  the  most  noble  and  patriotic  sentiments. 

After  the  liberation  of  the  interior  provinces  of  Lower  Peni, 

general  Sucre  proceeded  to  Upper  Peru,  where  general  Olaneta 

still  held  out  against  the  patriots,  and  refused  to  agree  to  the 

terms  of  capitailation ;  but  as  the  conquerors  of  Ayacucho  advanc- 

ito  the  country,  the  corps  of  the  royal  army  at  Cochabamba, 

<      iiiisaca,  Santa  Cniz, and  other  places,  spontaneously  prochum- 

«  !  '  loir  indopeodeoce,  and  declared  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  the 

'"v      llioae  who  adhered  to  Olaneta  were  dispersed  by  the 

re,  their  general  killed,  and  those  who  survived  wero 

•    1 1  i|>i:iicti  to  surrender.    Thus  was  Uberated  the  whole  of  Upper 

P<  ru,  eicept  the  province  of  Chiouitoe,  which  had  been  invaded 

and  ocoD|iied  by  a  division  of  the  Braaiiian  army. 

Daring  the  sommer  of  182S,  moat  of  the  Cokwibian  troops 
which  had  been  employed  in  Peru,  embarked  at  Lima  for  Pana- 
ma. Bolivar  visited  Upper  Peru  in  June,  and  since  his  return  to 
Lima  he  Ipa  lanaanad  in  Lower  Peru,  as  dictator  and  ruler  of 
thecounl^.  He  proaeculed  the  siege  of  CaHao,  and  kept  it  close- 
ly invested.  In  August  the  wemry  raged  among  the  troops,  and 
ailed  among  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  who  v 


among  mt  uMortunate  mnabitants,  who  were 
to  retire  within  the  SpaMShlnaa.  Neither  the  inhabit- 
ants nor  the  troops  had  any  oner  than  salt  provisions,  and  manv 
inar  left  the  place  and  threw  themaehres  on  the  generoai- 
^.  busiegeiB,  whibt  the  latter  deaerted  daily.  General  Ro- 
del,  however,  ohitinatoly  continuad  to  hold  out,  when  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  poasesMon  of  the  castle  couM  be  of  no  use  to  Spain, 
and  that  it  must  soon  yield  toa  destiny  which  was  inevitable.  The 
fortress  held  ovt  until  early  in  the  year  1826,  when  it  aoirender^ 
ed.  The  garrisoo  was  reduced  to  about  MX)  man,  wlio,  witf» 
their  mmwanda,  Metal  Rodel,  embarked  for  Europe.  Thn 
fldi  of  CaOao  tenmnitod  the  war  in  Peru,  and  the  Motdbmn 

18* 
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fn»'  '•  nt'tlint  plaro  wcro  to  be 

I  ^  ^       iiimentof  Lower  Peru, 

and  pn  i  '  >r  the  adopUon  ol  republican  in  iiaa 

not  <'*>ii'  ittfiitiiiii  to  lli.-it   mtiiltlir.        llirt  Rll  >i><^ 

caj  ( otmtries 

niiili  ...  A...»  .„  ...     u..  ,..,,  -^  '"•  '•'• 

cular  from  Lima,  to  all  tlie  i 

of  plenipotentiaries,  to  form  a  jj:«iii  nu   i  "iium  r.i.v,  »ii 

to  meet  at  Panama.     The  circular  having  been  favom 

ceivcd  by  llie  government**  of  Colombia  ana  Mexico,  the 

soon  after  appointed  two  delcffates  to  refirefleiit  Peru,  wh 

diately  repaired  to  the  i  ''  u  to  await  the  arrival  ol 

theplenipotentiarics  fr<  ud. 

The  Uberator  has  made  prov;  i  of 

the  Indians,  at  the  expense  of  tl.  nth 

are  appropriated  for  the  instruction  of  Indtiui  youiit  i 
of  Liberty  and  St.  Charles,  and  200  monthly,  are  to  il.  J 

for  the  same  laudable  purpose  at  the  college  of  Independence. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ExlerU  of  territory ,  and  face  of  the  cotmhj — deMcrifiion  of  depart- 
menlf— <i/ie«  of  Poioti,  Cliarcaa^  and  La  Paz — rivtra,  cUinate, 
froducHont,  Mtnet,  commerce,  and  popuiation. 

THE  new  republic  of  Bolivnr  is  composed  of  ♦^-«  . .  ♦.^.  :.^ 
and  \w^h\y  interesting  country  heretofore  called  I 
■isting  oT  seven  separate  territonal  govenunent> . 
BMMileil  intendancies,  but  now  called  depertmeoi 
toM,  Charcas  or  La  Plati,  Cochabamba,  La  Pa/ 
Piino,  Moxos,  and  Chiquitos.     This  tract  of  is 

1 40  to  24^  south,  a  dUtaiice  of  nearly 
Pacific  ocean  to  the  river  Paraguay,  §!><- 
watered  by  the  bead  branches  oif  the  Am 


tmvor:;rd  bv  the  Andes,     ft  po55?rsscs  a  r 


dies.      1 

1 52' to  22 

and  irregular  part  of  tb« 
side  to  Potosi,  whi**'  ■ 
noble  rivers,  A  ma? 
seventy  miles  of  ear  ii  ..< 
their  waters  into  the  Atl 
•ttd  the  biter  in  36<>  so<i 
from  each  other.  Thii* 
but  steril  as  is  its  sur&ce,  it» 


i.a 
wjucu  t  \  I  Oruro  to  Jujui, 

lit 


inous ; 

L*  rich  m  lliu  p(«M;iuus  rae- 
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Tbaie  are  two  rangcn  of  the  Andes  extending  through  tbiitef- 
dborj,  from  north  to  south,  which  am  called  the  eestem  and  ipi^ 
tin*  The  eastern  is  the  lofUost,  and  its  summit  is  coTered  wftk 
■JUitiitMl  now,  while  the  western  range  is  more  low,  irregular,  is 
baa  a  regioo  of  frost,  and  the  coaunumcation  through  the  inter- 
veoiiig  Tallies  to  tho  Pacific  ocean,  ia  not  obatructed  by  one  con- 
tinaous  and  unbroken  range.* 

Potoft  is  the  most  southern  department,  and  is  divided  inte 
eight  proYiaces.  Extending  from  tho  Pacific  across  the  ridges 
ofthe  Andea,  it  is  generully  n  \o(iy  and  mountainous  region,  with 
the  exception  of  some  beautiful  and  fertile  vallies,  which  are  wa- 
tered by  the  river  San  Juan  and  its  branches,  discharging  its  waters 
into  the  Pilcomayo,  one  ofthe  principal  western  tributaries  ofthe 
great  La  Plata  ;  the  head  waters  of  the  San  Juan  approach  very 
near  the  Pacific.  The  principal  river  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific 
is  the  Loxa.  Here  the  vallies  arc  rich  in  the  various  productions 
ofthe  tropical  and  temperate  zones  ;  tlie  mountainn,  however,  are 
oold  and  steril,  almost  excluding  vegetation,  but  rich  in  the  me- 
talic  treasures.  In  addition  to  the  celebrated  mines  of  Potosi, 
wliich  are  considered  the  richest  and  most  productive  in  Soutli 
America,  almost  every  section  of  this  department  abounds  with 
valuable  mines  of  silver.  There  are  also  many  rich  mines  of 
gold,  copper,  and  iron  ores  scattered  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
country — in  short,  the  mineral  resources  of  this  regioo  are  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  in  the  world,  cither  in  respect  to  abun- 
dance or  variety. 

The  population  of  Potosi  hasbeen  variously  estimated,  but  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  best  authorities,  to  be  about  1 1 2,000,  including  25,000 
Indians.  The  principal  town,  and  also  the  capital  of  tJie  republic  of 
Bolivar,  is  tlie  celebrated  mining  city  of  Potosi,  situated  in  lat  19o 
30'  S.,  at  the  elevation  of  11, 000  feet  above  the  level  ofthe  sea,  on 
the  great  post  road  leadingfrom  Buenos  Ayresto  I-.ima;  1650 miles 
from  the  former,  and  1215  from  the  latter,  and  about  300  miles 
east  ofthe  Pacific  ocean.  The  city  is  built  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
celebrated  mountain  of  the  same  name,  so  famous  for  the  iin* 
mense  riches  which  it  has  been  pouring  forth  for  tho  last  three 
centuries.  The  figure  of  this  mountain  is  conical,  and  it  is  co- 
vered with  green,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  spots,  which  give  it  a  sin- 
gular appearance,  unlike  to  any  other  mountain  in  tlie  world  ;  it 
is  entirely  bare  of  trees  or  shrubs.  The  city  of  Potosi  is  nearly 
nine  nules  in  circumference ;  it  is  divided  into  the  city  proper, 

•  For  tbii  account  of  the  new  republic  of  Bolivar,  we  arr  ;  *' v  in- 

debted to  the  letters  of  Don  Vtncente  Pazoe,  on  the  Unji<  s  of 

South  America,  the  most  authentic  and  valuable  work  uu  . ''^^ly.' 

'The  author  ia  a  native  of  tho  country  and  a  man  of  learning  and  inlelUt 
gvnce,  as  well  aa  patriotism  and  hunaaity. 
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and  Yngenioif  where  are  situated  the  labratories  of  the  mine9,  and 
which  are  separated  b3r  a  small  stream,  called  the  r  Oie 

lakes,  over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge.     The  city  a:.     .  is 

are  nearly  a  mile  apart     The  streets  are  narrow  and  urregulary 

and  pav(;d  with  round  stonov,  with  side  walks.     The  booses  are 

nd  brick,  with  balconies  of 
V  havingayard  in  thereacy 

8tij>pii<  ii  witn  ;  re  are  in  Potosi  three  mo- 

na>iLrics,  tivt  .  .   ■   parochial  churches,  which 

are  hchly  onia  Ivcr.     On  the  north  side  of  the  pub- 

lic square  is  >  ut,  which  is  a  grand  edihce  of  free 

stone,  of  a  qi  tire,  two  stories  high,  and  nearly 

450  feet  nquare,  ..•  "■..« ..  .».o  offices  for  the  governors  and  work- 
rixri,  and  apartments  for  the  extensive  machiner}'.  The  coining 
of  tliis  mi  *       -  timt  of  Lima  or  Santiago,  and  is  said  to 

have  amo  ifous  times,  to  4,000^000  of  dollars  an- 

I.     i'         I  T<  (H  Potosi  is  very  cold,  and  for  a  distance  of 

1  the  city  tlierc  are  no  trees  or  shrubbery  of  any 
\  -s  of  green  moss.  On 

rty  artificial  lakes  for 

<  mills  of  the  miners ; 

vs,  are  120;  the  ores 
nioiuitains  above,  at 

■  xhr  >ra.*     The  ex- 

V  mmes  of  this  m«'  discovered 

V  on  Indian  named  1 1       .  ,         mg  his  goats 
1  the  mountain  ;  but  others  say  that  tiic  first  discoverer  was 

i'  :  jcchi,  from  whom  the  mountain  derives  its  name.  Potosi, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  contains  a  population  of  40,000 

*  Th«  followiog  is  the  process  of  sepermttng  the  inetsis  from  the  ores>— 
TKo  milla  9*-*  •"  »»»r»tw»i  u«versl  copper  or  iron  hammertof  the  weif^htof 
900  pounds  re  b  reduced  to  powder.    To  prepare  it  tx 

Xktt  oporat)  lilies  dried;  at  otasrs,  moiatenea  with  water. 

I'ii!^  powder  u  silloU  Uuou{fh  lar^  iron  or  copper  sievest  reqoiriag  feuv 
or  tiv«  Indians  eaah :  what  paaeea  through  the  sieve,  ia  taken  for  amslgsp 
neUao  i  sad  what  doea  not,  ia  retamed  to  the  mills.  The  palverissd  ore 
is  wet,  and  kasaded  with  the  fret  by  the  Indians,  and  then  apread  on  floors 
shoot  OM  IboC  thkk,  hi  paroeU  of  about  8500  wni<'Iit  each.  On  thesa 
hasps,  about  900  weight  of  aaH,  and  a  quantity  of  which  varies 

aceoHtn^  ts  the  richneee  of  the  ore,  are  atrcwrr J  .^  hole  maae  is 

■tirrcd  etf  hi  or  ten  ttmea  a  day,  •emetimsa  f«>r  r  mx  weeks.  This 

l•^  t  hr  proeeaa  of  amalgamation,  the  object  of  •  have  the  mercury 

untie  or  amalgaaMte  with  the  gratmi  '^*'  -  -  *Hi«  process  is 

through,  the  mssB  is  removed  into  vain  Hbedoff,SB4 

the  amalgam  is  fimad  at  the  bottom,  w!  rid  huour  op 

r»r  thr-  i;tiirh«iilvprto drain ofl";  theba^  J  muu- 

ly  th*'  aijiil^'uu  in  hardened,  andthe  rei  ited  by 

BBODs  of  inntsd  shareoal.  What  remains,  in  a  lump  oi  (rraiiui  of  Mhrsr, 
whleh  rsmna  ta  be  ibnd  to  aiilt  thsm  iato  a  bum. 

ToLrRT  H 
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inhabitants,  who  suhaist  chiefly  by  mining ;  it  is  tVio  focufl  (ifall  the 
coiiuncrce  between  Buenos  Ayr08  and  Upi'  md 

is  t\  nl;i<  r  of  <rrc;it  liiisincss  and  woaltli,       I  hip 

to\\  in  capital  • 

SailU    ,    intM  •  if  Pfn 

and  issurroul  ifi\-  ;  'r.ini.i, 

3(K  south,  in  >i.  y  «>i  the  t»cuue  aaiii. , 

pulatioD  of  1<  I,  Lipiz,  Tarepaca,  Su   I 

Atacamit  are  nvnr  uiv  i'acitic. 

Tba  intendancy  of  Cliarcas  or  La  Plata  is  watered  by  the  river 
Pilcomayo  and  it^  branch,  the  Cachimayo,  which  flow  into  tht 
La  Plata,  and  are  celebrated  for  the  abundance  and  excelleooe 
of  their  flsh ;  their  banks  arc  clothed  witli  verdure,  and  covered 
with  forests.  This  is  an  excellent  agricultural  district,  its  cli- 
ia  ganerally  warm,  and  it  has  some  vineyards  and  sugar 
it  abounds  with  cultivated  farms,  and  affords  fine  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  wheat,  and  excellent  fruits.  There  arc  few  mines 
in  it 

Charcas,  now  called  Chuquisaca,  the  capital,  in  lat.  190  S.  is 
distant  75  miles  northeast  of  Potosi,  and  was  founded  by  one  of 
Pizarro's  captains,  in  the  year  1638;  it  stands  on  a  plain,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  several  small  hills,  and  has  a  fine  ch- 
mate.  The  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  are  very 
wide  and  well  paved.  The  houses  are  regularly  built  one  story 
high,  with  balconies  of  wood,  and  spacious  gardens  in  the  rear  ; 
its  population  at  present  does  not  exceed  15,000.  The  cathedral 
is  a  magnificent  edifice ;  the  gate  is  of  copper,  very  massy  and 
much  ornamented.  The  palace  of  the  archbishop  is  a  splendid 
building,  with  grand  saloons  and  spacious  gardens  with  fountains 
of  water ;  and  is  furnished  in  a  princely  style.  There  are  also 
five  convents,  three  nunneries,  an  university,  two  colleges,  and 
an- academy  for  law-students.  In  the  university  and  colleges, 
there  are  about  500  students,  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  city  of  Oruro  is  situated  in  south  lat.  17o  58',  171 
miles  northwest  of  Potosi.  It  is  admirably  located  for  inland 
commerce,  and  is  about  170  miles  east  of  the  port  of  Anca  on 
the  Pacific  ;  the  post  road  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Lima  passes 
through  it ;  there  is  a  good  mule  road  to  Arica.  The  city  is 
built  at  the  foot  of  a  mineral  mountain  of  the  same  name.  Its 
figure  is  a  crescent ;  it  is  well  laid  out,  and  its  houses  are  regu- 
larly of  one  story.  It  has  five  convents,  and  its  markets  are  well 
supplied  with  fresh  fish  from  the  ocean.  The  population  is  about 
15,000. 

The  department  of  Cochabamba  forms  an  oblong  tract  of  land, 
extending  from  east  to  west  520  miles,  and  from  north  to  south 
92  miles.    The  w«rttcii  MCtion  of  this  territory  is  traversed  by 
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the  Andes,  from  which  lliere  w  a  eradiial  s!opf»,  or  ^ntle  de- 
clivity from  the  west  until  it  is  1 
the  east     This  district  of  coun: 
branches  of  the  Aafuzoo,  and  possesses  ev« 
and  climate.     On  the  summits  of  the  mount;  ^ 

continually,  ivhiie  the  low  aro  «  ith  perpetual 

verdure.  The  fecundii,  .  :.aiure  is  hen.  i... ,  ..:yed  in  all  its 
richness  and  beauty ;  all  the  animals  and  vcgetahles  of  every 
class  and  variety,  attract  tho  <'."-^-.»v  of  the  observer  ;  trees  and 
plants  innumerable,  cover  t  li  great  abundance,  and  fill 

the  atmosphere  with  a  sal\il»ni>  mid  Imgrancc  beyond  any  other 
region.  Among  the  airricultural  productions,  are  wheat,  vines, 
and  the  ohvc,  in  the  greate^st  abundance,  the  choicest  fruits  of 
both  temperate  and  tropical  climates  ;  and  so  productive  is  the 
country  in  grass,  that  its  name  in  i"  "    '       l>original 

inhabitants,  means  ricA  ^'Of*.  This  i  ungboth 

in  its  animal  and  vegetable  productions,  m  not  rich  as  might  be 
supposed  in  mineral  trcnsuros.  Its  population  is  estimated  at 
1 15,000,  con  illy  of  industrious  farmers  and  skilful 

mechanics,   >  ;   r  their  intclliijence.     The  capital  is 

the  city  '  a,  or  (Joci:  itMin!.  i.  im     .    h  lat  18©  31',  sitll- 

iiffwl  oil  111  nlain  111  di  ihr  iivtr  :?acabo.     The  city  is 

.  which  are  spacious,  cross  each  other  at 
,v ..     i.  "«^  five  convents  and  two  nunneries,  with 

tion  of  2 

1  ii«-  department  ui  Lu  i'azy  has  a  population  of  110,000,  ex- 
clusive of  Indians.  The  western  section  of  this  territory  is  an 
extensive  plain,  bordering  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  great  hike 
Titicaca.  The  climate  is  cold  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the 
Andes,  :*>  '  iue  principally  potatoes  and  barley. 

Thf"  Rpt>  iMtain  Illumani  is  wonderfully  grand, 

lu  the  night  time  from  the  city  of  La  Paz, 
flow,  at  a  distance  of  30  miles. 

i  lie  silver  mines,  and  numy 

fort  I  embodied  in  the  great  lake 

Titicaca,  win  ndary.     This  lake  is  about 

240  miles  in  •  .  .xiim  width  is  about  30  miles, 

containing  several  ids.     Its  borders  are  picturesque 

and    '- ...  «  with  \......  iltivated  fields.     It  abounds  witli 

exi '  I.  and  on  m  md  islands  arc  found  great  num- 

bcfj*  ui  w.iu:r-fowl,  ot  \  -•.     The  waters  of  the  cast- 

cm  section  of  this  dep m  nts  priiieipally  of  tlie  river 

Tipuani  and  it    l-i  mm  li.    .     i  rs  down  from  the  east- 

em  Andes,  li..      i  i   ri.  i.t.  i    ,  \itli  an  im|>etuous  and 

noii»y  current,  a  «li  '  u  Oi  ilu  i>,irr.)W  defiles 

of  the  mountain;^  i;.  •      '..    \  ,'    .  of  Tipu- 
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ani.  unites  with  Uio  Chollana  which  rifles  in  the  samo  chain  of 
-,  and  a».Hume8  the  name  of  Beni  ;  here  it  Ioscb  itii  ra- 
i  lul  flowH  witli  a  HHiooth  and  even  current  towardfl  the 

«  i-t.  The  river  Bcni,  after  a  course  of  several  hundred  miles, 
III  a  iiorthrnstorly  direction,  uniteg  with  the  Madeira,  and  theie 
united  \s  ii-  I-  cnnstitutethc  great  southern  branchof  the  Amazon. 

Th«  .  ijitil  <»f  thin  department  i«  the  city  of  La  Paz,  situated 
in  lat.  K)  :><)  south,  180  miles  east  of  the  Pacific.  It  hes  in  a 
holluw,  roiisidomhly  briow  the  elevation  of  the  plains  which  ex- 
tend from  the  eai?tom  Andes  to  the  lake,  and  is  divided  by  the  ri- 
ver Chookeago,  which  is  a  branchof  the  river  Tipuani.  Thero 
arc  four  stone  bridges  across  the  river ;  the  streets  are  rectangti- 
lar  and  well  paved,  and  the  houses  are  principally  built  of  «<tone, 
of  two  and  three  stories  high,  many  of  them  exliibitinn  rnurh 
taste  and  elegance  in  tlieir  structure.     In  the  pubUc  sr  lo 

are  some  splendid  cditices  ;  in  the  centre,  stands  a  i  «»f 

water,  constructed  of  trajisparent  alabaster.  There  are  lour  con- 
vents, three  nunneries,  tive  parochial  churches,  a  college  and  an 
alniit-house,  where  the  poor  are  entertained.  The  city  stands  at 
the  base  of  the  peak  of  llimani,  which  overlooks  it,  and  whose 
snowy  summit  and  verdant  sides  exhibit  a  splendid  view.  The 
plains  which  surround  the  city  are  clothed  in  perpetual  vendure, 
and  are  very  fertile,  supplying  it  with  all  kinds  of  vegetables. 
The  population  of  the  city  is  40,000. 

The  department  of  Santa  Citiz  or  PunOy  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  10,000,  is  well  watered  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  other 
liead  waters  of  the  Mamore,  a  branch  of  the  Amazon.  It  is 
divided  into  two  provinces,  Misque  and  Santa  Cruz,  from  which 
the  department  takes  its  name.  The  province  of  Misque  is  com* 
prised  in  its  western  section,  enjoying  a  warm  chmate.  The 
ciiief  town,  which  is  of  the  same  name,  stands  in  a  fine  valley,  of 
twenty-four  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  population  of  12,000. 
Tliis  is  an  extremely  fertile  province,  producing,  in  great  abun- 
dance, com,  sugar,  grapes,  bees  wax,  and  honey.  The  province 
of  Santa  Cruz  is  situated  east  of  Misque.  The  chief  town  is  of 
-;ime  name,  and  is  the  capital,  situated  in  lat.  17o  49'  south, 
.  ilic  foot  of  a  small  range  of  mountains.  The  productions  of 
this  province  are  the  same  as  those  of  Misque,  but  cultivation  is 
more  neglected  ;  there  are  no  mines  in  the  district. 

MoTos  and  Ckiquitos  are  departments  of  great  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, but  have  only  a  small  population.  Moxos  extends  from 
north  to  south  360  miles,  and  nearly  the  samo  distance  east  and 
west.  It  is  watered  by  three  rivers,  Beni,  Mamore,  and  Santa 
Cruz,  which,  risioi;  in  the  eastern  Andes,  flow  into  the  Amazon. 
f  'least  of  Moxos,  east  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  west 

ly,  and  is  a  country  of  groat  extent,  but  tliinlj 


( 
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settled.  The  territory  of  Moxos  and  Chiquitos  extend  from  lat 
140  to  200  south,  embracing  an  extensive  and  fertile  tract  of 
country  mostly  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  without  cultivation,  but 
poasessing  immense  natural  resources,  and  capable  of  sustaining 
a  vast  pop-'-  ♦■  ■  ill  affluence.  The  climate  of  these  intendan* 
eies  is  lik  t  Indies,  with  half  yearly  alternations  of  rainy 

and  dry  Beason"^  ;  the  productions  also  are  similar  ;  cinnamon  is 
produced  in  abundance.  The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  fish ; 
i«on»  y  is  also  collected   i  (juantities  in  the  forests.     The 

Mik  Aorm  abounds.and  t  :  ry,  on  which  it  feeds,  is  acom- 

M  ti  tree  of  the  country.  Tliu  mtendancies  or  departments  are 
«li\iii«'d  into  provinces,  and  the  latter  into  curacies  or  parishes, 
tiki  Peru,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  curate,  a  cacique,  and  an 
al<  :ule. 

The  trr  t"  the  new  republic  of  Bolivar,  are  an  interior 

rountr)',  «  i  only  about  three  degrees  of  coast  on  the  Pa- 

cific ;  yet  no  portion  of  South  America  possesses  a  more  salu- 
hridiis  <  lunate,  or  more  exuberant  soil,  variety  of  productions,  or 
tile  mineral  treasures.  Although  its  territory  is  not  so 
.  ,,  ...  as  some  of  the  otlier  republics,  and  is  almost  without 
s(  it  coast;  yet  so  abundant  are  the  resources  of  the  soil  and  mines, 
that  It  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  population,  and  of  becoming 
a  wealthy  and  prosperous  republic.  A  free  and  stable  govern- 
ment, with  just  and  lilieral  institutions,  securing  to  all  classes  of 
people  their  ri<rht*i,  protecting  and  encouraging  their  industry,  and 
('  '  '«•  light  of  knowledge,  by  means  of  educa- 

I  iry  to  insure  prosperity  to  this  countrj^. 

I  lion  has  been  estimated  at  1,740,000,  considerably  ex- 

•hnt  of  Peru  ;  its  character  is  similar,  but  perhaps  more 
us.     There  are  more  Indians,  Mestizos,  and 
<  Negroes  and  Mulattoes  than  in  Peni.     The 

I  lit  to  1,155,000.     They  are  sober  and  honest, 

i»orsevering  habits  of  industry  ;  they  make  good 
agncnituristM  and  labourers  of  every  kind,  and  are  robust,  mus- 
ctilar,  and  free  from  diseases.  They  perform  all  the  heavy  work 
of  the  country,  without  the  aid  of  machinery,  carrying  on  their 
shoulders  150  pounds.  The  Mestizos  and  Cholos  usually  pos- 
«e*«s  mo<lerat<'!  fortunes  ;  they  carry  on  most  of  the  internal  com- 
merce of  tlie  country,  and  superintend  the  Uaciewlaa  or  planta- 
tions of  the  men  of  fortune.  They  are  expert  mechimics,  tnd 
have  astonishing  faculties  of  imitation.* 

•  In  1801,  a  Swede,  with  a  company  of  equestrian  porformern,  arrivrd 
at  Lima,  and  aAor  obtainiii);  penniiwion  ofthekint;.  |ir«>r«M()rd  into  tiu>  ul- 
terior to  CuHCo,  and  ••xliil)il<'<l  tin  ir  t»  tr.,rinMnr«'M  t.)  tlm  drlifrht  and  ^>.\•*- 
ni!«hiiient  oftho  inhabitant'  l,,s  v>«.n  hfj/aii  to  iniitati"  thr 

li«atM  thev  had  wihU'UMod,  ui.  .•).<».  iU.»t  in  a  uliurt  tiiu»'  Ihev 

Vor.  11.  14 
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The  vegetable  productions  of  the  republic  are  similar  to  Peru, 
comprising  those  of  both  temperate  and  tropical  climates,  all  in 
the  greateil  abundance,  and  almost  npontancously.  Among 
those  more  rare  or  peculiar  to  tlie  country,  are  cinnamon^  the  fN>- 
laiOf  which  is  believed  to  be  indigenous  in  this  region  ;  oka,  m 
sweet  root  and  an  important  article  of  food  ;  quinoa,  or  Peruvian 
rice,  mil  ■  !  as  a  grain  for  food,  and  from  which,  together 

with  In«  .1  liquor  is  made,  called  ckica,  of  univerMnl  use 

among  t  r  Guinea  pepper  ;  coca^  a  bif 

which  <  -  CO  of  the  Indians,  and  is  e.\i 

used  ;  «y  <>r  Peruvian  bark,  vanilla  and  ^nf^er.     The  fo- 

rests ah «  ii  various  gums,  resins,  and  balsams,  and  the 

mountains  with  common  epsom  and  glauber  salts,  nitre,  green 
vitriol,  native  soda,  and  numerous  other  mineral  substances. 

The  Llama  and  other  animals  mentioned  in  Peru,  are  common 
in  this  coimtry  ;  the  cochineal  insect  is  reared  with  greater  facility 
tlian  in  Mexico.  A  largo  proportion  of  tlie  products  from  the 
mines  exported  from  Peru,  has  been  from  the  territories  of  this 
republic.  From  15o  to  23°  south  latitude,  there  are  twenty-two 
silver  and  eleven  gold  mines,  which  have  been  worked,  besides 
gold  washings  found  in  the  river  Tipuani  and  its  numerous  branch- 
es. The  precious  metals  extracted  from  these  mines  have  been 
estimated  at  14,000,000  dollars  annually ;  and  the  coin  and  bul- 
lion exported,  at  8,240,000.  Gold  is  found  every  where  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tipuani  by  digging  a  sufficient  depth,  and  finer  in  its 
native  state  by  a  carat  and  a  half  than  the  gold  coin  of  the  United 
States.  The  gold  is  found  mixed  with  a  hard  blue  clay,  which 
is  taken  out  together,  and  the  clay  separated  by  washing  in  canals 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  annual  product  of  the  river  Ti- 
puani has  been  35,200  ounces,  worth  16  dollars  per  ounce. 

The  commerce  of  this  country  is  almost  entirely  inland ;  it  has 
maintained  an  extensive  interior  trade  with  Peru  and  Buenos 
Ayres ;  the  former  has  been  estimated  at  nearly  7,000,000  dol- 
lars, and  the  goods  received  from  the  latter,  at  18,000,000  dol- 
lars, previous  to  the  revolution,  part  of  which  must  have  been  con- 
sumed in  Lower  Peru.  Foreign  goods  have  been  introduced 
either  through  Lima  or  Buenos  Ayres.  The  Spaniards  and  Cre- 
oles hitherto  have  been  almost  the  only  consumers  of  foreign 
goods,  as  the  Indians  and  mixed  races  have  used  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  consisting  of  coarse  cottons  and  baizes,  the 
vmg  prohibited  tlie  fulling  and  dressing  of  cloths.  The 
ij)tion  of  foreign  goods  must  now  increase  rapidly  and  to  a 
very  great  extent,  as  the  freedom  of  the  Indians  and  Mestizos 

could  perform  all  the  fcatit  of  the  equestrians,  who.  with  astonishroent , 
viewed  the  Btrccts  filled  witli  perforiucre,  wliich  obliged  them  to  abandon 
tlieir  enterprise. 
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will  cause  them  to  imitate  the  manners  and  style  of  the  whites. 
The  churches,  monasteries,  nunneries,  and  convents  in  this  re- 
pubhc  are  numerous,  and  have  amassed  wealth  to  an  extent  al- 
most incredible,  even  in  a  country  abounding  in  the  precious  me- 
tals. All  the  vessels  and  chandehers  of  the  churches  are  of  sil- 
ver or  gold,  and  the  altars  and  even  the  pulpits  are  often  covered 
with  nhrer ;  but  the  greatest  wealth  is  hoarded  in  the  nunneries 
and  nonasleriM.  Don  Tincente  Pozos  sajrs  that  he  saw  in  a 
nil  '    T  .  r  -,  each  of  four  feet  and  a  half  long, 

a.  .  doubloons.     The  republic,  in  Au- 

gUiji,  l52o,  by  Its  roprcscntutions,  decliir  iependence,  not 

only  of  Spain,  but  of  both  Lower  Peru  ;:  iiited  Provinces 

o!  nd  took  the  name  of  lionvAR,  from  the  hero 

oi  orated  it  from  tlie  dominion  of  Spain.    Ithas^ 

at  present,  only  a  provLsional  government,  not  having  yet  adopted 
a  constitution.  General  Sucre  was  appointed  by  the  congress 
IMiptain-seneral  of  the  republic,  and  commander  of  the  military 
force ;  the  departments  are  under  the  government  of  an  officer 
aalled  a  president 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Iteroluiion  breaks  out  in  La  Paz — a  government  is  established — 
the  patriots  are  attacked  by  the  royalists^  dispersed,  and  the  city 
sacked — Buenos  Ayres  sends  an  army  to  Peru;  it  is  at  first  sue- 
cessfulf  but  finally  defeated,  and  Peru  lost — the  revolution  breaJcM 
otU  again — Cochabamba  is  sacked,  and  its  inhabitants  tnas- 
sacrei- — retaken  by  the  patriots — the  royalists  drive  the  patriots 
from  La  Paz,  covering  it  rcith  desolation — an  army  of  Buenoa 
Ayres  again  advances  into  Peru — it  is  defeated  at  Sipesipe — tlie 
uar  kept  up  by  several  guerrilla  leaders — the  courUry  emanci" 
pated  oy  the  victory  of  Ayacucho — Sucre  proceeds  to  Upper 
Peru,  and  all  the  royal  troops  surrender — Chiquitos  invaded  by 
tlu  Brazilians — a  congress  convened,  vhich  declares  the  coun- 
try independent,  and  passes  several  decrees. 

THE  seven  intendancies,  now  departments,  composing  the  Bo- 
•ivarian  republic,  belonged  to  the  viceroyal  jurisdiction  of  Peru, 
until  1778,  wheo  they  were  annexed  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Rio  do 
la  Plata.  They  were  not,  however,  embraced  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  royal  audience  of  Lima,  but  constituted  a  distinct  juris- 
diction, called  the  district  or  audiencia  of  Charcas,  and  the  city 
of  that  nsune  was  the  seat  of  government  of  the  royal  audiencia. 
This  country  suffered  severely  during  the  rebellion  <  i'  'V 
Amaru,  in  1780,  many  of  its  cities  being  almost  desol  i 

one  third  of  its  whole  population  destroyed  1)\ 

It  has  also  poured  its  blood  prodigally  in  tht  lutionary 

struggles,  and  has  exp  the  singular  ill  lortuue  of  having 

the  first  and  the  laflt  b*.  liie  bloody  druroa  exliibited  witiun 
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its  territory ;  of  being  the  first  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke, 
and  the  last  to  be  redeemed  from  its  dominion.  Upper  Peru  and 
its  borders,  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Salta  and  Jujuy  have 
been  the  theatres  of  war  during  almost  the  whole  revolution ; 
but  as  the  operations  on  the  part  of  the  patriots  were  carried  on 
\>y  \\i*i  popular  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  or  the  United  Pro- 
vuiced,  and  are  closely  combmed  with  the  events  of  the  revolu- 
tion there,  we  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  relate  them  in  con- 
nexion with  the  history  of  the  revolution  in  that  republic.  Some 
events,  however,  which  occurred  in  this  territory,  less  connected 
with  the  struggle  in  the  United  Provinces,  will  be  noticed  here. 

In  the  city  of  La  Paz,  distin^ruished  for  the  intelligence,  bra- 
very, and  w€»lth  of  its  inhabitants,  the  flame  of  the  revolution  first 
burst  forth,  and  such  was  the  implacable  fury  which  it  excited  in 
the  breasts  of  the  royal  chiefs,  that  it  served  immediately  to  light 
the  torch  of  civil  war,  which  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  devoted 
city,  became  a  conswnin^  fire.  Afler  witnessing  the  subversion 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  the  subseqtient  establishment  of 
a  government  in  the  peninsula,  emanating  from  the  people,  the 
inhabitants  claiming  the  same  rights  as  those  of  old  Spain,  and 
I  graceful  to  remain  in  the  same  state  of  apathy  as 

ti  ^  the  war  for  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spam, 

convened  m  a  public  meeting  on  the  26th  of  March,  1809,  to 
consider  their  political  situation.  They  deposed  the  Spanish 
autliorities,  and  erected  a  provisional  government  called  a  Jtmia 
Tttitivoj  and  published  a  manifesto,  maintaining  their  right  of  go- 
\i  riimg  themselves  as  Spain  had  done.  Authorities  were  es- 
tablished for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  soon  the  junta 
found  it  necessary  to  raise  an  armed  force  to  defend  the  new 
government  against  the  hostile  designs  of  the  royal  chiefs.  Aa 
army  was  sent  against  them  by  Cisneros,  the  viceroy  of  Bueno* 


I 

ttr       ■ 

was  obliged  tu 
sistancc.     Th 

,  and  another  by  the  viceroy  of  Lima,  com- 

)\p,  whirh  wore  expected  to  form  a  junction  ; 

'  Nieto,  stormed 

on  for  defence, 

•  a  resolute  re- 

.    caused  all  the 

principal « 
for  severui 

prison,  whence 
to  the  scaffold 

.% » ^ 

without  trial  and  withom  < 
expedient  to  give  m^uu 
Goyeneche  applied  ' 

I  It  was  tbovghC 

W...S  massacre,  and 

iistead  of  restraining  this 

— ■"'  H  in  prison  should 

liaid  carried  this 

Diooay  niWBiii. 
be  executed;  1* 

s- ■ -'- 

r 

■.     '       t  r 

rfv<»iiiiMMi  broke  out  in 
!y  sceptre  from  his  hundt. 
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and  saved  the  lives  of  Uie  remaining  pruonere.  Such^  however, 
had  been  tiie  work  of  dei^  and  detolalion,  that  La  Paz  had  br 
oome  like  4  deeert  Filed  with  terror  w  reyenge  by  such  hor- 
rid barbarities,  its  inhabitants  who  eocapod  maaticre  or  confine- 
ment, fled  to  the  forests  and  mountains,  whither  they  wf*re  pur- 
Bued  by  the  royal  troops,  and  such  was  their  horror  at  falling;  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  that  except  a  few  who  escaped,  they  all 
Ml  in  battio  or  perished  with  famine.  The  leaders  of  this 
rerolution  were  the  two  Lanzas  and  Rodriguez,  who 
J  its  victims.* 

AAsr  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Buenos  Ayres,  more  than  a 
jear  fiom  the  commencement  of  that  at  La  Paz,  the  popular  go- 
v«  I  ;  uliich  was  established  was  immediately  threatened  by 

Uh  :s,  who  had  collected  from  all  quarters  in  Upper  Peru. 

Au  army  was  sent  against  them  commanded  by  Ocanipo,  which 
dispersed  them;  this  army  was  re-enforced,  and  the  rommRnd 
given  to  general  Balcarce.  The  royal  army  of  Peru,  un 
governor  of  Potosi,  Nieto,  president  of  the  audience  of 
and  odkoel  Cordova,  fortified  an  advantaireous  poHition  at  Suy- 
paeha,  where  they  were  attacked  by  Balcarce,  and  completely 
routed.  The  patriot  general  following  up  his  advantages,  attack- 
ed them  at  Tupiza  with  equal  success ;  the  royal  chiefs  were  cap- 
tured and  shot.  Nieto  was  cut  short  in  his  career  of  tyranny ; 
he  had  treated  the  garrison  at  Charces  with  the  greatest  severity 
and  cruelty,  condemning  all  who  were  suspected  of  entertaining 
opinions  favourable  to  the  patriots,  to  hard  labour  in  the  mines. 
The  rapacity  of  this  man  was  equal  to  his  tyranny;  in  less  than 
one  year  after  entering  into  his  office  he  is  said  to  have  accumu- 
lated 100,000  dollars.  The  successes  of  the  patriots  enabled 
them  to  advance  to  the  river  Desaguedero,  on  the  left  bank  of 
which  they  extended  their  line  occupying  the  villages  of  Saxa, 
Guiaqui,  and  several  others.  Balcarce  had  6000  men,  and  the 
royal  army  commanded  by  Goyeneche  of  about  5000,  was  at  the 
village  of  Desaguedero.  The  patriots  had  hitherto  been  victori- 
ous in  every  town  through  which  they  passed,  the  people  received 
them  with  acclamations,  and  Abascal  the  viceroy  of  Lima,  t : 
bled  for  the  safety  of  his  government.  He  consented  to  havt  m 
cahildo  of  Lima  open  a  negotiation  with  Castelli,  who  accompa- 
nied the  army  as  the  representative  of  the  popular  government  of 
Boenos  Ajrres ;  the  result  was  an  armistice  for  forty  days,  \vhi<  li 
Only  served  to  afford  the  royalists  time  to  prepare  to  renew  hosti- 
lities. Availing  himself  of  this  opportunity,  Goyeneche  made 
ercry  exertion  to  rouse  the  superstitions  of  his  troops,  and  to  ex- 
cite among  them  a  religious  enthusiasm.  The  troops  from  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  from  their  intercourse  with  strangers,  were  more  en- 
•  Paiot'Lcttcrji,  p.  31. 
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Itthtened  than  those  of  Peru,  and  manifested  but  Utile  respect  for 
ihe  religious  worship  of  the  Peruvians,  which  coosisted  only  of 
external  forms  and  uonMaaiiic  ceremonies.  Goyenecbe  told  his 
troops,  principally  Indians  too  Mestisos  from  Cusco,  mittnhly 
agDoranI  and  superstitious,  that  the  Buenos  Ayreans  ha4  cane 
into  thtocf  lestroy  their  religion,  and  that  they  were  1km 

enwnies  ot  >  .d  the  king :  and  the  more  effectually  to  ininM 

their  religious  teal,  he  proclaimed  to  the  whole  army,  that  the 
Vu-giii  del  Carmen  was  the  commander  in  chief,  and  hunself  only 
her  i  His  exertions  were  too  si  his  troops 

were  : ...:ii  enthusiasm,  which  inspired  u.; ..ih  courage; 

and  taking  advantage  of  these  favourable  circumsCances,  Goye- 

nor-^.v  v^it^oMt  H'aiting  for  the  expiration  of  the  armistice,  on  the 

1811,  attacked  the  patriots  at  Guaqui  with  great 

w...i>letely  routed  them ;  so  great  was  their  panic,  that 

'  leaving  all  their  artillery  and  baggage  on  the  fiekl  of 

A  tier  this  unfortunate  defeat,  the  patriots  never  regained  pos- 
session of  Upper  Peru,  but  it  remained  under  tlie  dominion  of  the 
royalists  until  liberated  by  Sucre  after  the  victory  of  Avacucho. 
In  Febniary,  1813,  Belgrano,  at  Salta,  defeated  general  Tristan, 
cuionmndiriL'  the  advance  corps  of  the  rojralists,  and  captured  his 
'        compelled  Goyeneche  t  -Vom  Potott, 

ro  of  the  revolution  thr<>  ^  PP^  Pern. 

i  '  to  arme  m  the  imewhiw  mwi  of  Le  Pte 

■^  r(  volutioiiistev  princapelly  Indians,  be- 

city  ot  1  re  the  leader  of  the  patriots  in 

*  '!>:».  ilro\'  ...  from  tliat  province,  took  pos» 

I blished  a  junta  for  its  government. 

<  a  best  troops  against  the  patriots  of 

<  ilm,  and  as  he  drew  near  the  city,  it  was  proposed  by 

..»  ^f  .»,p  junta,  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  royal 

■  opposed  it,  OS  they  preferred  the  horrors  of 

i  .uiy  form  of  their  oppressors.     The  city  was 

I* -s  valour  and  resolution ;  the  inliabitantij 

:  i   '!•  -('('ration,  which   nothing  but  tyranny 

"I'  ;    :u' women  mixed  promiscuously  with 

.'  t;.  d  wiih  equal  ardour  and  courage,  regaid- 

'  U  I!      rii)d  dnnirer.     But  the  patriots  had  more 

bravery  ti  Ihrts  were  irregular,  and  they 

WPP-  inn  (if  arms,  but  they  fought  with 

obtain*    AAm  e  most  ieernil  strug- 

itv  overliie  ted  bodKea  of  its  in- 

•• '  l>i voted  to  mataaoieend  rapine. 

1  ii'-      ^  -    ,        :..::  lawless  plunder  of  a  ferocious 

soldiery,  and  exhibited  a  picture  of  desolation  and  horror.     The 
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president  of  the  junta,  Antosana,  who  had  souglit  an  anvlnm  m 
a  oonvont,  was  dra^f>od  forth  and  hohoaded,  and  hiH  heiu 
on  a  pike,  and  carried  in  triumph  through  the  ntreets  off 
Whilst  (»oyenecI»e  was  engaged  in  Hupprensin^  the  in^i 
in  ('OchabainlMi,  another  broke  out  near  Potosi,  in  the  pi..,..,, ,  *, 
of  C'hnyanto  and  Paria,  wliitlirr  he  sent  a  body  of  troops  com- 
manded by  Knias,  whose  cnuMties  exceeded  those  of  his  master. 
Devastation  and  murder  marked  hit  path  ;  ho  laid  waste  more 
than  60  villages  with  fire  and  sword,  and  converted  the  country 
into  a  desert.     Havinj;  become  weary  of  putting  the  inhabitants 
to  death,  this  savage  indulged  himnelf  in  the  bnitn)  gport  of  cut- 
ting  off  the  ears  of  the  patriots  to  mark  them,  and  then  setting 
them  at  Uberty. 

The  royal  army  was  re-enforced  by  troops  from  Lima  tmder 
Pezuelat  who  assumed  the  command,  and  in  two  acti 
fought  at  Vilcupugio,  the  other  at  Ayoma,  defeated,  an 
destroyed  the  army  of  Buenos  Ayres,  under  Brlj^rano,  makmg 
the  royahsts  masters  of  the  whole  of  Upper  Peru.  But  domi- 
nion over  the  country  did  not  subdue  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
the  standard  of  revolt  was  again  raised  in  different  (piarters. 
The  Cochabambians  who  survived,  had  fled,  and  united  in  the 
Valle  Grande,  where,  impelled  by  despair  and  revenge,  they  made 
a  furious  charge  on  a  division  of  1000  royalists,  and  cut  them  to 
pieces ;  then  uniting  with  the  patriots  of  Santa  Cruz,  under 
Wames,  an  intrepid  leader,  they  again  liberated  the  intendancy 
of  Cochabamba.  The  hopes  of  the  people  once  more  revived, 
and  the  spirit  of  revolt  appeared  in  every  province  :  a  partisan 
warfare  was  carried  on  with  success.  Wames  mar<  '  Chi- 

quitos,  where  he  defeated  the  royalists  ;  general   '  _»  li- 

berated and  took  possession  of  the  province  of  Cliuyaiilc,  and 
Padilla  defeated  the  royalists  under  Tacon  at  Yampares.  In  the 
meantime  the  spirit  of  resistance  revived  in  La  Pnz,  where  Pi- 
nelo  and  Munecas,  a  priest,  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of 
the  city.  Nothing  could  equal  the  rage  which  these  si 
occasioned  in  the  royalists  ;  such  was  their  frantic  fury  t; 
poisoned  all  the  springs  of  water  in  La  Paz,  and  undermmed, 
and  blew  up  o  barrack,  by  which  explosion  300  of  the  patriots 
were  killed.  These  diabolical  and  incendiary  deeds  excited  such 
vengeance  in  the  inlmbitimts,  that  they  cut  the  throats  of  every 
European  Spaniard  in  the  city.  Such  bloody  scenes  drew  Pe- 
zuela  to  La  Paz,  and  the  patriots  retired  to  Desoguedero,  where 
they  were  pursued,  and  completely  routed  by  the  royalists,  which 
compelled  Pinelo  and  Munecas  to  retire  towards  Cusco.  One 
of  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents  was  an  Indian  of  the  name  of 
Pomakagua,  who  marched  to  Arequipa,  which  he  attacked,  and 
*  Pazoe'  Letters. 
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afier  wevere  figbliag,  defeated  the  royalists ;  taking  possession  of 
the  place,  he  nuide  priaooen  of  the  royal  governor  and  com- 
mander in  chief,  Pezaeb  and  Ramires  marched  in  pursuit  of  him ; 
he  evacuated  Areqtitpa,  and  was  attacked  near  the  river  A  vavcre, 
and  defeated,  after  d^>bying  prodigies  of  valour.  He  was 
taken  priM>ner,  and  sent  to  Cusco,  where  he  was  executed  with 
several  other  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution.* 

The  spirit  of  resistance  which  prevailed  in  Upper  Pern,  en- 
oomged  Rondeau,  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Buenos  Ayres,  to 
■diiaui  into  the  coimtiy ;  and  having  defeated  the  enemy  a( 
Mochares  and  Pueto  Chrande,  he  estabUshed  his  head  quarters  at 
Potosi.  He  took  poeaeawon  of  Cochabamba,  and  despatched 
K    '  /  at  the  head  of  a  division  to  take  a  station  which  would 

ei  I  to  kf^ep  open  the  communication  between  that  city 

ai  I'        LTuez  was  repulsed,  upon  which  Rondeau  was 

t<  le  battle  of  Sipesipe,  in  which,  after  a  most 

obHtinate  conte.-.l,  he  was  defeated.  The  Cochabambians  had 
prrpnrrd  triumphal  arches  to  honour  their  brethren  in  arms,  who 
f  I  ted  would  have  been  victorious ;  instead,  however,  of 

\»  ^  .1  triumph,  they  were  compelled  to  witness  the  sacidng 

of  their  city  the  second  time,  and  a  repetition  of  those  scenes  of 
blood  and  carnage,  which  had  spread  over  it  the  face  of  desola- 
tion-t  After  the  defeat  of  Rondeau,  the  dissensions  among  the 
different  parties  and  factions  in  the  United  Provinces,  prevented 
their  prosecuting  the  war  with  success  on  the  frontier  of  Peru  ; 
and  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  never  regained  possession 
of  the  upper  provinces.  A  partisan  or  guerrilla  warfare,  how- 
ever, was  maintained,  and  often  with  suoceaa,  by  Padilla,  Wames, 
Rivera,  Calla,  and  numerous  other  leaden,  which  contributed  to 
occupy  the  attention  and  the  forces  of  Pezuela,  who  was  now 
appointed  viceroy  of  Peni,  and  to  weaken  the  royal  authority. 

The  Spit  'wever,  maintained  their  dominion  in  the  ter- 

ritories of  ;  irian  repubhc  until   1826;  it  was  tlie  last 

strong  hold  of  their  power  in  America,  from  whence  they  an- 
noyed the  neighbouring  independent  territories.  The  glory  of 
the  illaatnous  indtvidiml  whose  name  it  bears,  would  not  have 
been  complete,  had  he  not  added  to  his  former  renown,  that  of 
the  emancipation  of  Peru,  thus  Incoming  the  liberator,  the  foim- 
der,  and  the  father  of  three  independent  republics.  After  the 
great  victory  of  .\yacucho,  general  Sucre  was  directed  to  pro- 

*  Thifl  nohl*  Indian  took  part  with  the  k'uig  in  Uio  r«voIution  of  Tupar 
Amaru,  which  to  rocomiDeDcicd  him  to  royal  favour  that  ho  waa  api>oint«d 
a  brii^adler  fcneral  in  the  Bpaaiab  army,  and  had  conferred  on  bim  tba 
•aifDtorjr  oihM  town. 

♦  Patoa"  Letter*. 
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cRcd  with  the  victohoua  libemtiiig  ftnny  into  Upper '. 
wM  an  •rued  force  in  Che  Upper  Provmoe  or  6  or 
commended  bj  geoeml  OleMtet  and  etalioiied  io  ell 
touaB.  Am  the  heroic  Sucre  advanced  into  the  oounliy^ 
not  only  received  with  universal  jo^  by  the  '■*>»*HnntT,  bat  Hm 
royal  corps  at  Cochabamba,  Chiqujeaca,  Santa  Cra^  and  Chiea 
spontaneously  abandoned  an  ui^ust  and  sinking  eanae,  and  de- 
clared for  the  independence  of  the  country.  Sucre  advanced  to 
Potosi  in  April,  1825,  whore  Olaneta  made  what  reeistanfe  be 
could ;  but  was  himself  slain,  and  all  the  fOT^  tfOOpa  in  Upper 
,  Pcni  s  (1  to  the  hero  of  Ayacucho.     The  number  of  men 

in  tlu   '  lovinccs  which  capitulated  was  6490,  which  to- 

?'  '-(I,  and  taken  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 

in  r  Peru,  made  a  total  of  16,596|  at  the 

tr  ^icai  Victory  of  Ayacucho,  which  holds  that  rank 

II'  it  of  South  America,  that  Che  victory  at  Yorktown 

does  111  tiie  revolution  in  North  America.  About  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  Sucre  at  Potosi,  the  intcndancy  of  Chiquitos  waa  in- 
vaded and  taken  possession  of  by  the  Brazilian  troops  from  the 
interior  province  of  Mattogrosso ;  the  BraziUan  commander  in- 
formed Sucre  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  province  in 
pursuance  of  a  capitulation  concluded  between  the  chief  of  Mat- 
togrosso, and  the  governor  of  Chiquitos.  Sucre  in  reply  to  this 
communication  on  the  11th  of  May,  says,  that  Ramas  the  go- 
vernor of  Chiquitos,  had  no  power  for  a  negotiation  with  the 
authorities  of  Brazil,  that  his  delivering  up  the  province  of  Chiqui- 
tos was  an  act  of  treason,  and  the  occupation  of  it  by  the  Bra- 
zilian general,  an  unprovoked  aggression,  and  that  he  had  ordered 
the  commandant  of  Santa  Cruz  to  march  against  him,  unless  he 
immediately  evacuated  the  territories  of  Peru.  It  is  fiupposed 
that  this  decisive  conduct  caused  the  Brazihans  to  withdraw  from 
Chiquitos. 

The  territories  of  Upper  Peru,  so  long  the  theatre  of  the  most 
fearful  and  terrific  struggles  of  the  revolution,  being  at  I 
tirely  free  from  every  foreign  power,  measures  were  ;i 
convene  a  general  congrase  of  delegates  from  the  ii!t(  n 
decide  on  their  political  destiny,  whether  they  wotiM  >  i 

Lower  Peru,  the  United  Provinces,  or  form  a  sepjirate  and  inde- 
pendent nation.  The  congress  was  convened  at  ('hiquisaca,  and 
afler  long  deliberation,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1825,  pubUshed  a 
solemn  declaration  of  the  independence  of  Upper  Peni.  They 
say  that  at  length  "  the  happy  day  has  arrived  when  Upper  Peru 
haa  become  Ubcratcd  from  unjust  power,  from  the  tyrannic  and 
wretched  Ferdinand  VII.,  ami  that  this  fertile  region  has  escaped 
the  debasing  relation  of  a  colony  of  Spain ;  tliat  it  is  important 
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to  its  welfare  not  to  incorporate  itself  with  any  of  the  co-termi- 
Dous  republics,  but  to  eredilnifnlo  asoTereign  and  independent 
state,  in  relation  to  the  new  m  wdl  ••  to  the  old  world ;  that  the 
provinces  of  Upp«r  Peni,  firm  and  unsoimous  in  their  resolution, 
proclaim  to  tbe  whole  earth,  that  tlief  will  govern  themselves,  un- 
der their  own  eonstitution,  laws,  and  authorities,  in  that  way  wiiu  b 
they  may  think  most  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
the  inviolaUe  sopport  of  tlie  Catholic  religion,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  sacred  nghts  of  honour,  life,  liberty,  equahty,  pro- 
perty, and  security.     To  carry  into  effect  tliis  determination,  they 
bind  themsehres  throoghthis  sovereign  repr*  '    ir 

livesy  piopet^,  and  saerad  hoaoar."    This  d 
ed  by  Jose  Maiiano  Serrano,  the  president,  ana  o7  m 
the  congress.     It  was  the  direction  of  Bolivar  that  t 
•entatnres  of  the  people  should  be  left  entirely  free  in  their  deli- 
heratkms  and  decision  on  this  important  question ;  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  wa^in  favour  of  these  provinces  uniting  with  Lower 
rem.     The  congress  decreed  that  the  new  state  should  be 
called  "  The  Republic  op  Bolivar,"  in  honour  of  the  libe- 
rator of  Colombia  and  Peru,  whom  it  acknowledges  as  tlie  lather 
of  tbe  nation  ;  that  he  should  exercise  the  supreme  power  whibt 
he  remained  in  the  limits  of  the  republic  ;  that  the  6th  of  August 
and  the  9th  of  December,  the  days  on  which  the  battles  of  Junin 
and  Ayacucho  were  fnii.rl.t    slu.nld  be  annually  kept  as  national 
(eathrals;    that  in  i  each  of  the  department! 

equestrian  statue  of  i...  ...><.....,.  ..liould  be  placed  on  a 

and  his  portrait  in  all  the  tribunals,  cabildoes,  univei 
schools;  on  the  left  of  which,  in  the  same  situations,  to  be 
placed  the  portrait  of  Sucre,  whom  tbe  confress  calls  grand 
manhal  of  Ayacucho ;  a  pedestrian  statue  of  the  grand  mar- 
shal is  also  decreed  to  be  placed  in  the  capitals  of  each  depart- 
lii  !  he  is  to  be  further  honoured  by  the  capital  of  the  re- 

j  its  department,  being  called  Sucre.     The  grand  mar- 

shal u  declared  captain-general  of  the  republic,  and  invested 
vrith  tbe  command  of  all  ttie  departments.  Every  soldier  in  the 
battles  of  Junin  and  Ayacucho  was  declared  a  citizen  of  the  re- 
public, and  one  million  of  dollars  directed  to  be  distributed  among 
them  by  Bolivar.* 

No  constitution  has  been  adopted,  or  permanent  government 
— tabliabed,  and  the  rapoMic  mtist  at  present  be  cooaidered  as 
under  the  anthority  of  general  Sucre  as  dictator,  who,  however, 
acknowledges  the  supenoiity  of  Bobvar,  so  that  the  liberator  may 
be  considered  as  exeicanng  supreme  power  in  both  Upper  adi 
Lower  Peru. 

•  Dfost  sf  tbt  14th  of  Augmt,  18»* 
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In  neccmlHjr,  1825,  tho  liboralor  pn>rf«") -i  «•  "■«  f  :•• r»  ; 

quiMica,  the  capital  of  tho  new  republi 

In  January f  when  about  to  return  to  Liiii.i,  in:  i-iMi<  •!  a  {inx m 
mation  informing  the  people  that  they  nhall  bo  acknowledged 
••  an  independent  nation,  and  shall  receive  a«  lilicral  a  con* 
■tiliition  M  it  to  bo  found  on  earth.  He  proposcH  to  cull  the 
republie  BoUvia  instead  of  Bolivar,  the  date  of  which  he  says  will 
be  the  25th  of  May,  1826,  when  it  is  supposed  that  a  congieit 
'  will  be  instittitcd  to  frame  a  coostitution. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

r.:',\t  and  boundarie»~-descripfion  of  tfu  country — the  pampaa^ 

•?,  /ja//.?,  and  harbovrs — productions  andcotnmerce     civudi^ 

I  and  principal  toums — govumwunff  army, 

/       ,.  — character  of  tilt  people — ctmuMenunt^ — ilif 

kerdamen  oj  ttie  pla  ins. 

THE  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  of  South  America  or 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  extends  from  tlie  northern  boundary  of  Paraguay 
in  about  lat  23o  south,  to  St.  George's  bay,  in  lat  45o  south, 
comprr^  '  '  r  220  of  lat.,  or  1629  miles  from  north  to  south. 
On  its  boundary  from  the  Brazilian  territory  to  tlio  An- 

des, it  ^ ;  but  on  its  southern  boundary  it  is  not 

mofR  ho  continent  from  St.  George's  bay  to 

tin  >d  less  than  200  miles  to  the  Andes. 

'J  Ic  Upper  Peru,  which  wnH  attached  lo 

th  Ayres  in  1778.     '1 

n  rth  on  Bohvar  and 

A  •  '    I    inj  to  Pozos,  partly  on  ti 

<•  1  I  It  i-t)uia,  cast  on  Brazil  and  tin     \ 

lorv  iiuliidiil  within  tlie  above  mentioned  limits  is 
i>  oat  valley  l|§lbe  La  Phita  and  its 

(ordinary  runes  on  the  earth,  botJi 
t  to  its  II  and  its  peculiar  soil  and  Burfmcm, 

..  i,...i.  ;  .  .1 ,.  .  .,^.t  ^yj,^  La  Plata  and  iti 

\fifiy  mountains,  wluMt 
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bttMt  extend  into  immeifeM  pbini  which  terminate  on  tlic  La  Plata' 
tnd  tlie  Atlaiitic  oceen.  The  eastern  boundttho*  of  thie  valley 
tre  monntainmiT  ridges,  not  hr  from  the  coast  of  Brazil,  whence 
the  eestero  branches  of  the  La  Plata  have  their  sources.  Per- 
haps DO  country  in  the  world  presents  so  level  a  surface  as  Uie 
vepiibbc  of  the  United  Provinces  of  South  America,  with  the  ex- 
oeption  of  the  elevated  tracts  at  the  head  branches  of  the  riven 
near  the  extreme  boundaries  of  the  great  valley.  The  country 
west  and  south  of  the  La  Plata  is  one  wide  extended  plain,  em- 
bracing all  the  varieties  from  the  richest  alluvial  to  the  hii^brokeiv 
atcril  plain ;  most  of  this  vast  level  tract  is  destitute  of  timber, 
except  near  the  borders  of  the  rivers.  The  lower  section  of 
this  interminable  plain,  extending  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
province  of  Cordova  south,  on  the  borders  of  the  river  I^  Plata 
and  the  Atlantic,  far  into  Patagonia,  and  from  the  river  and  the 
coast  into  the  interior  to  the  highlands,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes, 
is  usually  called  the  Pampas j  and  extends  nearly  1500  miles  from 
nortli  to  bouth,  with  a  breadth  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles  in  many 
places.  Over  all  tliis  immense  space,  there  is  scarcely  a  tree  or 
shrub,  or  a  single  perennial  plant  to  be  seen.  There  are  neither 
hitts  nor  eminences,  and  the  undulations  are  so  gentle,  as  only  to 
be  pecoeived  by  taking  a  long  view  over  its  surface.  The  keen 
wiilds,  called  Pamperos,  sweep  over  this  unsheltered  plain  witliout 
the  least  obstruction.  The  surface  of  the  earth  appears  to  be  a 
soH,  black,  rich  soil,  without  stone,  gravel,  or  sand.  On  the  banks 
of  some  of  the  rivers,  and  in  some  other  places,  reddish  clay  ap- 
pears on  the  surface. 

Many  of  t^e  rivers  intersecting  the  Pampas  are  blackish,  and 
stft  lakes  abound.  Near  the  La  Plata  and  other  considerable 
rivers  a  few  trees  and  some  shrubbery  are  to  be  found,  but  most 
of  the  lesser  ones  creep  through  the  plains,  resembling  crooked 
ditches  of  stagnant  water,  more  than  Uving  streams;  their  courses 
not  being  marked  by  vallies,  trees,  or  shrubbery.  The  whole  of 
the  pampas  is  rich  pasture,  and  exceedingly  productive  in  grass  : 
a  species  of  thistle  also  abounds,  which  grows  from  two  to  seven 
feet  high.  The  only  tree  that  seems  to  flourish  is  the  Embudo, 
or  perennial  Poke,  the  trunk  of  which  is  a  mere  watery  pulp,  and 
is  useless  for  fuel.  The  peach  tree  thrives  when  cultivated,  aa  does 
alap  the  olive  and  fig  tree  ;  the  soil  also  produces  good  wheat, 
barley,  and  Indian  com,  but  the  crops  sometimes  foil. 

The  pampas  is  chiefly  useful  for  pasturage ;  on  its  immense 
■orihce  are  fed  innumerable  herds  of  homed  cattle,  horses,  mules, 
•ad  sheep ;  deer,  ostriches,  and  wild  dogs  also  abound.  Thou- 
sands of  these  aaiaials  may  pflea  be  seen  at  one  view. 

The  more  elevated  pkins  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  pampas 
arc  likewise  generally  destitute  of  timber,  except  on  their  water 
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but  hare  a  aoi]  more  dry  and  sandy.  The  riven  hero 
me  more  onneioiis,  add  the  countiT  ia  copioiialy  aupphed  willi 
jMire  water.  Thb  tegion  is  alao  well  adapted  to  paatmaae,  fjKH 
ticubily  to  the  rearing  of  horaea,  mulea,  and  aheep ;  and  niuqf 


dbtiif  ta  are  suitable  for  cuHivatioQ,  andjproduoe  grain  and  finat, 
of  which  they  yield  great  abundance.  The  country  east  of  th*- 
La  Plata  has  generally  a  waring  or  an  undnlaled  surftcef  every 
where  abundantly  irrigated  with  never-fiulin|  apringi  and  atieams 
of  the  purest  water.  This  tract  ia  Metidy  found  clothed  with 
stalely  forests,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  lower  distiieli 
09  the  La  Plate,  and  has  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  producing  in  great 
iriNadance  all  the  varied  productions  of  temperate  and  tropical 
ragioQs. 

fVateri, — The  river  La  Plata  embodies  most  of  the  interior  wa* 
ters  of  the  United  Provinces.  The  principal  head  water  of  the 
river  La  Plata  ia  the  Paraguay,  which  rises  in  Brazil  in  lat.  130 
south,  and  after  a  southerly  course  of  1250  miles,  receiving  nu- 
roerous  branches  and  passing  through  the  great  lake  or  morass  of 
the  Xaraes,  it  assumes  the  name  of  La  Plata  at  its  junction  with 
the  river  Panuia,  about  750  milos  from  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata. 
The  waten  of  the  I^  Plata  end  Paraguay  are  navigable  for  ves- 
aels  to  Assumption,  977  miles  from  tlM  sea ;  and  the  hitter  river 
is  said  to  affurd  a  boat  navigation  1500  miles  farther  into  the  in* 
terior.  The  two  great  eastern  branches  of  the  La  Plata  and  Ptu 
r^;uay  are  tlie  Parana  and  Uraguay ;  the  iirst  unites  with  the  Pft* 
r^guay  afler  a  course  of  900  nules,  500  of  which  are  navigable ; 
the  Uraguay  has  its  source  in  Brazil,  and  after  a  southerly  course 
of  900  miles,  dischirges  its  waters  into  the  La  Pbta  above  the 
city  of  Buenoa  Ayres,  having  in  its  course  received  the  Negro. 
The  principal  western  branches  of  the  La  Plata  and  Paraguay 
are  the  Pilcomayo,  which  rises  in  Peru,  and  afler  a  course  of 
1000  iiiileti,  diticiiargcs  its  i^nters  into  the  Paraguay  below  As- 
sumption by  two  mouth.H,  fidy  miles  apart,  affording  navigation 
into  the  hirart  of  the  high  provinces  ;  the  Rio  Grande  which  unites 
with  the  Pjiraguuy  50  miloH  ;U)ove  the  mouth  of  the  Poraiui  sfler  a 
coun«c  of  8(K)  miicH,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  admits  of  naviga- 
tion ;  and  the  river  Saludo,  which  aAer  a  Mnitherly  eourae  of  800 
miles,  empties  into  the  La  Plata  at  I'o.     Beaides  these 

there  are  two  rivers  of  the  name  ot  >,  and  iimiimerahle 

smallstreama  which  empty         '     i^uPlututi  '    T  •> 

Colorado,  the  Camarooie^.  waters  emi* 

thiaa'  bay,  are  the  principal  whtch  discharge  into  Uie  Atlaiuic  bo- 
low  the  La  Plata.     The  bava  of  fit  Matthias  and  St  George 

iMurbouai 


dbrd  the  only  conaideroblB  haihoum  except  thoee  eo  the  great 
bey  of  the  La  Plata. 

ProdfuHtmt  and  Cammtret, — Enjoying  every  variety  of  dinilli 
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of  the  tcmi>crnte  and  tropical  regions,  nnd  blest  with  cxteiuive 
tnieti  of  fertile  soil,  the  repubhc  of  the  United  Provinces  pos- 
sesses ample  agricultural  resources ;  but  its  immense  herds  of 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  that  graze  on  its  extensive  plains,  con- 
stitute its  principal  source  of  wealth,  and  of  commerce.  These 
have  been  estimated  at  1,200,000  cattle,  and  3,000,000  of  horses, 
which  roam  in  vast  herds  over  the  interminable  savannas  of  the 
Pampas.  The  principle  articles  for  exportation  are  included  in 
the  following  list : — hides,  tallow,  jerked  beef,  wool  of  various 
qualities,  not  only  from  the  common  sheep,  but  of  the  Gunaco 
and  Vicuna ;  skins  of  lions,  tigers,  and  wild  dogs,  horns,  hair,  and 
the  matte  or  yerba  of  Paraguay.  Its  exports  have  amounted  to 
6,000,000  dollars,  one  half  of  whicli  consisted  of  hides  ;  and  tlie 
imports  to  eight  millions ;  the  balance  has  been  made  up  from 
specie  received  from  the  high  provinces  and  Chili  from  the  trado 
witli  them.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  European  and 
India  goods;  about  one  half  of  the  whole  amount  are  English 
manufactures ;  the  articles  received  from  the  United  States  are 
cordage,  pitch,  tar,  fish,  furniture,  rice,  butter,  spermaceti  can- 
dles, ale,  gin,  plank,  and  timber.  The  interior  trade  with  Peru 
and  Chili  is  extensive,  and  consists  principally  of  a  sale  of  foreign 
goods,  matte,  and  mules,  for  the  precious  metals,  and  some  pro- 
ductions of  the  high  provinces.  Mules  are  purchased  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  pampas  and  plains  at  two  years  of  age,  and  drove  to 
Cordova,  where  they  are  wintered,  and  then  taken  to  Salta,  where 
tliey  spend  the  second  winter,  by  which  time  they  have  attained 
their  growth,  when  they  are  driven  in  droves  of  two  thousand  to 
liima  for  market.  From  fifty  to  seventy  thousand  mules  were 
driven  from  Salta  to  Lima  annually,  before  the  revolution ;  but 
sinde  that  time  the  trade  has  been  interrupted.  All  transporta- 
tio!i  is  performed  by  mules  in  the  high  provinces,  but  ox  teams  are 
used  in  thr  pampas  country.  Six  pair  of  oxen  are  attached  to  a 
•  nrt,  \or\  lavi^o  and  coarse,  made  without  iron,  and  covered  >*ith 
.  as  a  protection  to  the  driver.  These  teams  pass 
;    !  '  !'<e  plains  in  caravans  of  thirty  or  forty  ;  they  stop 

at  night  in  the  midst  of  the  waste,  and  turn  the  oxen  loose  to  graze, 
whicn  is  their  sole  support  These  carts  carry  about  four  thou- 
sand weight,  and  perform  the  route  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Men- 
'• ".  which  is  900  miles,  or  to  Tucumon,  which  is  the  same  dis- 
.  in  about  thirty  days,  the  fare  being  from  100  to  140  dollars 
jH  r  ic»ad.  The  mules  carry  400  pounds  on  their  backs,  and  are 
employed  in  the  high  provinces  in  droves  of  fifty  or  one  hundred : 
i]\oy  are  relieved  from  their  burden  and  turned  loose  at  night  to 
fdod  on  the  gniss.  This,  however,  often  affords  only  a  scanty 
•-  •'.     On  the  mountains  grass  is  sometimes  not  to  be 

:  the  mules  can  onlv  browae. 
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Chil  divinofUf  population,  tmd  principal  towns, — ^The  territory 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  republic,  during  its  colonial  state, 
was  divided  into  the  intendancics  or  provinces  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
Paraguay,  Cordova,  and  Salta ;  its  present  provincial  divisions 
are  involved  in  some  obscurity,  but  for  some  purposes  of  govern- 
ment the  republic  may  be  considered  as  comprising  firteen  pro- 
virircs  :  Buenos  Ayres,  Paraguay,  Corrientes,  Entre  Rios,  Banda 
Oriental,  Cordova,  Mendoza  or  Cuyo,  Tucuman,  Salta,  San  Luis, 
San  Juan,  Rioja,  Catamarca,  Santiago,  and  Jujuy.* 

Buinos  Ji\irt3,  the  first  in  importance,  is  situated  in  the  south- 
eastern section  of  the  republic,  and  is  estimated  to  comprise  an 
area  of  50,000  square  miles,  composed  entirely  of  the  pampas  ter- 
ritory, adapted  to  pasturage  ;  but  produces  some  fruit  and  grain 
when  cultivated.  The  population  of  this  province  is  estimated  at 
120,000,  and  including  Indians  at  250,000.  The  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  capital  of  the  repubUc,  its  principal  commercial  town, 
and  the  seat  of  government  for  the  province,  is  situated  in  lat.  340 
37^  south,  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  river  La  Plata,  about  200 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  river  is  here  thirty  miles  across,  and 
is  merely  an  open  road ;  the  opposite  bank  is  low  and  rarely  visi- 
ble. The  creek  Reachucio  falls  into  the  La  Plata  on  the  east 
border  of  the  town.  The  city  extends  along  the  bank  nearly 
tlino  miles;  the  streets  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  di- 
viliiirr  tho  toMTi  iuto  solid  squarcs  of  160  yards  each.  The  houses 
Ily  two  stories  highland  built  witli  terrace  roofs.  Itisde- 
t '  . :  t  fort,  and  its  public  buildings  consist  of  a  cathedral,  Seve- 

rn! convents,  nunneries,  churches,  and  a  town  house,  and  the 
building  formerly  appropriated  to  the  royal  monopohes.  The 
number  of  dwelling  houses  is  estimated  at  6000,  which  are 
mostly  built  of  brick,  and  generally  have  gardens  attached  to 
them.  Among  the  public  institutions,  are  an  university,  an  aca- 
demy, and  a  library  containing  nearly  20,000  volumes.  There 
lire  a  number  of  public  schools,  and  the  means  of  education  have 
b«en  greatly  extended  since  the  revolution.  Tho  city  is  accom- 
modated with  aererml  bookstorMi,  and  newspn{>er  establishments 
devoted  to  the  r.      ' "  ,,,  t.ondthcin- 

dependence  ot  ,     ,  i,  ,   in>s  Ayres  is 

estimated  at  from  (Ti  to  70,000;  about  one  hall  are  whites,  and 
the  other  people  of  colour,  of  various  mixtures. 

The  rhinate  is  healthful  and  temperate,  but  subject  to  the 
pamperos,  or  south-west  winds,  during  the  prevalence  of  which, 

*  Entr«  Rio«  and  Corrientet  are  •ometiines  retrarded  u  oonatituting 
nno  province  onlijr,  and  Santa  Fe  included  in  !••-•"•  M  -os  is  often  called  a 


province  ;  Jajuy  is  not  ahravt  cwwidsrsd  a.s  |>roTiQce,&at  b  in- 

clodcfl  in  Snlt-i     Pnraj^uay  baa  never  joined  t  *nd  is  an  independ- 

ent > '  t  o«,  Kntre  Rioe,  and  BaaJa  Uriontal,  were  aleo  for  a 

lon|;  ,  and  not  noembera  of  the  confederacy. 

J6» 
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t  \^  remarkably  dry.     In  the  vicinity  of  Buenos 

\  vory  productive  liirms,  upon  which  wheat  and 

iilly  ruLscd  with  Hltle  attention.     Peach  orrhnHs 
mI  arc  cultivated  to  supply  the  town  \ 
t,  \  !>.  1215  miles  from  Potosi,  and  2t>65   im 

Lima,  in  a  south-eaattMiy  direction.     The  other  principal  t 
•ad  ullages  in  the  province,  aro  Knscnada,  St.  Inidro,  Las  (    u 
ebaSy  on  the  river  La  Plata,  and  liuxaii,  on  the  plains. 

Pam^taiif  the  next  iqost  important  province,  is  bounded  by 
the  river  Paraguay  on  the  west,  the  Parana  on  the  east  and  south, 
and  by  Brazil  north,  comprising  about  43,000  square  miles.  Its 
population  is  estimated  at  1 10,000,  or  300,000,  including  Indians, 
who  are  numerous  in  this  region.  This  province  is  considered 
as  the  fairest  portion  of  the  La  Platan  territory  ;  its  climate  i* 
delightfid.;  the  face  of  the  country  is  not  mountainous,  nor  any 
where  flat ;  it  is  well  supplied  with  a  great  variety  of  streams  of 
pure  water ;  its  soil  is  every  where  found  to  be  exceedingly  fer- 
tile and  productive,  and  was  originally  covered  with  rich  and  va- 
riecated  forests  of  stately  timber.  Grain,  cotton,  sugar,  andex- 
ceUent  fruit,  oranges,  figs,  the  olive  and  the  grape,  are  produced 
abundantly,  as  well  as  the  singular  vegetable  called  matie^  or  the 
yerba  Paraptayy  so  extensively  used  in  South  America  as  a  tea 
or  beverage.* 

The  capital  of  this  province  is  the  ancient  city  of  Assumption, 
founded  in  1538,  situated  in  latitude  25o  16^  south,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  Paraguay,  977  miles  from  the  ocean,  at  the 
head  of  ship  navigation.  The  population  of  this  city  is  not  as- 
certained. Paraguay  maintains  an  independent  government,  un^ 
der  a  chief,  called  a  dictator. 

The  provinces  of  Corientes,  EtUre  RioSy  and  Baiida  Onental^ 
he  east  of  the  river  La  Plata,  below  Paraguay  ;  a  narrow  strip  of 
territory  belonging  to  Entre  Rios,  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  ri- 
ver, stretching  entirely  across  the  country  to  the  Patagonian 
pampas.  Corientes  and  Entre  Rios  comprise  104,500  square 
miles  ;  the  tbrmer  lias  a  population,  without  including  Indians, 
of  40,000,  and  the  latter  of  45,000.  This  territory  is  very  fer- 
tile, abounding  in  timber,  and  besides  the  richest  pasture  affords 
grain,  tropical  fruits,  wine,  and  matte.  The  city  of  Santa  Fe 
situated  in  latitude  31  ^  40^  south,  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of 
tii0  La  Plate,  at  tbe  confluence  of  the  Salado,  300  milea  above 

*  This  is  a  perennial  shnib  or  tree,  wiiich  ^rowfi  to  the  size  of  an  apple- 
tree.  In  the  »prinf^  whm  the  leares  aro  almut  half  grown,  the  young  sue- 
calei^riKMts  are  <  :>  'I,  and  afterward.i  cured  and  put  into  sacks  of 

nw  Iu4e  oontainii  ids  each.     This  horh  iu  used  like  tbe  teas  <>f 

China,  aad  kn  coiwuxniuiuu  is  aa  imivtrni  ainonff  all  claaees,  as  tea  is  in 
Um  Ualtod  StatM. 
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Ajres,  is  the  capital  of  Entre  Rios.  Its  pMNihtion  ex- 
eeeds  6000.  The  city  of  Coneotes,  on  the  east  side  of  the  La 
Plata,  20  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Parana,  with  a  popolft- 
tion  of  about  6000,  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Corieotes. 
Monte  Video  is  the  principal  town  in  the  Banda  Oriental,  situat- 
ed in  latitude  340  50^  south,  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  La  Plata. 
The  harbour,  which  as  well  as  the  city,  derives  its  name  from  a 
high  mountain  in  the  vicinity,  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 
the  fnt  rata  ainpa.  Its  population,  much  reduced  by  the  war, 
is  estimated  at  10,000.  The  town  is  strongly  fortified  but  was 
taken  by  the  Portuguese  and  Brazilians  in  1817,  who  have  ever 
since  retained  possession  of  it.  The  town  of  Maldonado,  on  the 
La  Plata  near  the  sea  coast,  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants  ; 
Colonia,  is  a  port  on  the  La  Plata  nearly  opposite  to  Buenos 
A>TPs,antl  Purification  is  a  town  of  about  4000  inhabitants,  and  was 
tl:  government  whilst  the  province  was  under  Artigas. 

Tt  ry  of  the  Banda  Oriental  is  extremely  fertile,  its  cli- 

mate saiMt.fiMU  ,  and  its  waters  abundant  and  pure.  The  nor- 
thern '  ire  » lothed  with  forests,  and  its  southern  part  is  a 
V.  the  most  luxuriant  pasture,  and  supporting 
tl  ...*  J...;  immense  herds  of  cattle,  mules,  and  horses. 
1  lice  contains  about  86,(K)0  square  niile.^,  and  a  popula- 
tion iiwi  linluding  Indiiuis,  of  about  45,000.  The  extensive  pro- 
vince of  Covdava  lies  west  of  the  Salado,  and  the  territory  of  En- 
tre Rios,  extending  south  to  the  Atlantic  and  Patagonian  regioOy 
and  west  to  the  provinces  of  San  Luis,  and  San  Juan,  and  is  c<Ma> 
posed  I  ■  "  ■  '  I  pampas  devoted  to  pasturage.  It 
eontaii.  mts;  the  city  of  Cordova,  its  capi- 
tal, conuiius  lOj  iiuiits,  situated  on  the  river  Prinieo,aJid 
is  the  neat  of  ui,  Ay.  West  of  Cordova  is  the  extenstre 
•i  lug  tl»e  province  of  Mendoxa,  or  Cuyo,  which 
ex  '  the  pnmpa?!  of  Patagonia,  and  west  to  the  (  or- 
dillera,  will  <  from  Chili.  This  tenitory 
consists  o!  :id  valUes  among  the  eastern 
lidges  of  tl  1  1  ition  is  estimated  at  38,000,  about 
10,000  of  N\  il,  the  city  of  Mendoza,  pleasantly 
situated  at  i  m  Andes.  It  was  here  San  Mar* 
tin  discipluii  w  .                           liberation  of  ChiU. 

North  of  CoK  vuice  of  TWusum,  extending  west 

lo  the  eastrr     ^  .  t0,000  inhabitants.     Its 

•Mt  of  go\  situated  on  the  river  St. 

Miguel  de  i  u*  uman,  jusi  junction  with  the  Rio  Dulce, 

iBlat270  25'so«tll.     T  .  i^   900  miUs   from   Buenof* 

Ayres;  it  was  honoured  witii  Uio  ( 
«BCo  was  declared.      North  of  'V 
Mto,  siretohing  north  to  the  I ;  m  to  ilie  motm- 
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,  and  embracing  many  beautiful  and  fertile  vail ^ 

tlMffidflM  of  the  AndcM.  Its  populntioii  ih4(),()0()  ;  and  its  chief 
town,  fiaha,  cuntainn  9000  inhubitunlH,  and  carrieM  on  couMider- 
■tie  tnde  with  Peru,  Bolivar,  and  Chili.  Thin  province  wafl 
lOM  ttie  aeat  of  war,  and  l><>in^  occtipied  alternately  by  the  con- 
tMMDlg  partiet,  suffered  Heverely  in  the  lon^  Htru^gle  for  indc- 
Modeooe.  Ljring  west  of  Cordova,  are  the  provincen  of  .San 
lAHSf  or  Pwnta  San  Luis^  and  •San  ./uan,  carved  out  of  the  origi- 
nal province  of  Cuyo,  or  Mendoza,  containing  each  about  27,000 
uihahitanti* ;  the  former  extends  Mouth  to  the  boundary  of  the  re- 
public on  Patagonia,  and  the  latter  stretches  along  at  the  foot  of 
the  eastern  Andes ;  the  capital  town  of  each  is  of  the  name  of 
the  province.  North  of  the  two  last  is  the  province  of  Rioja^ 
lying  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name,  and  containing  26,000  in- 
habitants ;  to  the  east  is  the  valley  of  Catamarca,  whicli,  witii 
that  of  Conando,  form  tho  province  of  Catamarca,  which  has  a 
population  of  30,000.  To  the  cast  of  tins  is  the  province  of 
Santiafi^Oy  lying  north  of  Cordova ;  its  capital,  the  city  of  Santi- 
ago del  Estero,  contains  10  or  15,000  inhabitants,  and  the  pro- 
vince 60,000.  Stretching  north  of  Salta  is  the  province  of  Jti/tiy, 
bounded  north  on  the  Bolivarian  republic,  with  a  population  of 
25,000  ;  this  is  a  mountainous  country,  and  its  chief  town  of  the 
same  name  contains  about  3000  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  the  states,  belonging  to  the  present  confede- 
racy, according  to  the  latest  estimates,  amounts  to  nearly  700, 
000,  exclusive  of  civilized  Indians,  which  may  probably  swell 
the  aggregate  to  1,200,000,  in  the  whole  United  Provinces.  The 
various  races  wliich  compose  the  population  are  the  same  as  in 
other  parts  of  what  was  Spanish  America.  The  Spaniards  have 
greatly  diminished  since  the  revolution,  whilst  other  natives  of 
Europe  have  increased.  The  Creoles,  or  descendants  of  Euro- 
peans, as  in  all  the  rest  of  America,  comprise  the  most  efficient, 
the  most  patriotic,  and  intelligent  class  of  the  population.  The 
j)(  oplc  of  colour,  comprehending  the  Indians,  Africans,  and  the 
van.cjs  mixed  races,  constitute  the  labouring  class,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Spanish  America,  and  make,  when  disciplined,  good 
soldiers. 

Gcvtmmtnl,  army^  navy,  and  finances. — A  governing  junta  was 
established  at  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  25th  of  May,  1810,  from 
whence  the  country  dates  the  commencement  of  the  revolution 
and  its  political  regeneration.  In  March,  181 1 ,  a  congress,  com- 
posed of  deputies  from  the  different  provinces,  was  convened, 
and  a  new  junta  appointed.  After  this,  various  changes  and  re- 
volutions took  place  in  the  government,  some  of  which  occa- 
:»ioned  civil  wars.  A  triumvirate,  or  executive  of  three  per  nn 
was  established,  and  tliis  was  followed  by  a  single  exc«  n' 
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called  a  director.  But  the  government  continued  unstable  and 
shaken  by  tactions ;  the  diasensioiis  of  parties,  and  the  ambitious 
designs  of  individuals,  until  Maichf  1816,  when  the  election  of 
Juaii  Martin  Pue3fredon,  supreme  director,  quieted  the  tactions, 
•nd  gave  stability  to  the  government  for  a  considerable  period. 
This  was  followed  by  a  declaration  of  in<^  e  by  the  gene- 
ral congress  on  the  9th  of  July,  1816.     a  period,  until 

recently,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  organiste  a  general  govern- 
ment :  one  is  now  in  successful  operation,  and  adopted  by  most 
of  the  provinces.  Measures  have  lately  been  taken  to  organize 
and  maintain  an  efficient  army  for  the  purpose  of  defence  ;  by  a 
decree  adopted  in  1825,  organizing  and  apportioning  the  military 
force  among  the  provinces,  it  is  to  consist  of  7600  men  ;  very 
httlc  attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  the  formation  of  a  navy.  The 
actual  revenue  of  the  provinces,  l>elonging  to  the  republic,  in 
1817,  was  3,037,187  dollars ;  the  national  debt,  at  the  same  time, 
am<'""'"'!  to  1,438,054  dollars,  and  the  property  belonging  to  the 
g<<  t ,  was  valued  at  19,055,597  dollars,  exclusive  of  the 

pukuM  liiiids.  The  principal  source  of  revenue  is  that  derived 
Irom  duties  on  imports  and  exports. 

Chariuter  of  tke  popmUUionj  ^c. — The  same  classes  are  found 
here  as  in  the  other  itates ;  but  there  is  one  portion  of  the  popu- 
la'  U  is,  in  some  ^neasure,  peculiar ;  we  allude  to  tlie 

he  f  the  pUina  and  pampas.     Neither  the  Spanish  or 

the  Krencit  have  been  as  successful  in  colonizing  ••  the  Rnglidh, 
and  one  principal  reason  has  been,  the  disposition  of  the  two 
former  to  crowd  themselves  together  in  to^ns.  In  the  United 
States  the  population  is  spread  over  the  whole  country,  and  was, 
at  an  early  period,  as  far  as  the  settlements  extended  ;  but  in 
South  America,  almost  the  whole  Spanish  population  are  grouped 
together  in  to>*7is.  Even  the  great  landholders  reside  almost 
entirely  in  the  cities  which  owe  their  growth  to  mines,  commerce, 
and  to  being  seats  of  government.  Among  other  consequences 
of  this  state  of  things,  is  the  wide  dissimilarity  between  the  in- 
Iwbitants  of  the  cities  and  those  out  of  them.  Where  landhold- 
ers reside  on  their  estates,  and  men  of  wealth  and  intelligence 
live  in  the  country,  they  have  a  powerful  mflucnce  in  enlightening 
and  improving  all  clames  of  the  people.  That  a  population  liv- 
ing in  solitude,  scattered  over  an  irom^^nsR  waste,  without  the 
meaBsofe<l<  J.;-".  !  at  intercourse, 

siioaldbeh'  ^ing.     Thein- 

telligence  v  lu  tl»e  cities  of  the  uuerior,  '■\ 

moresothai  <•  li  are  maritime, is  owing  to  tip 

COUTM  with  fureicners.  Buenos  Ayres,  for  various  reasons, 
ranks  first  in  intelliffeQce,  as  well  as  in  wealth  and  population. 
The  advantages  of  toe  other  cities  have  not  been  so  great  O 
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those  of  the  capital  ;  yet  their  inhabitants  arc  but  littlo  behind 
those  of  Buenos  Ayrcs  in  intclU^^vnr.c  and  ^enoral  in  n. 

The  fcvolution  hns  «'xrito<!  n  npirit  of  in(]uiry,  and  to  r- 

able  extent  pr  of  indulging  it;  n«v^   immim, 

schools, and  cu  n  stablishcd.    Thenw.uo  ot  iiii- 

provement  Imvc  not  bocn  cunliiied  to  tliu  hi^ber  cla88eH,  but  buve 

(»roduced  importiuit  eflects  among  every  description  of  the  popu- 
atioDi  not  excepting  the  Indians.  The  inbabitunts  of  Paraguay 
are  a  pecuhar  race,  diilering  from  those  of  tbe  other  provincoM, 
being  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood ;  they  are  an  i 
trious,  peaceful,  taciturn,  superstitious,  and  obedient  pc  ;,;.;  , 
much  attached  to  tlieir  country,  desiring  never  to  see  any  other, 
or  to  have  any  intercourse  with  foreigners.  Their  character  was 
formed  by  Uie  Jesuits,  and  has  ever  since  been  maintained. 

But  the  herdsmen  who  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
population  of  tbe  country,  are  the  most  peculiar  class.  They 
are  scattered  over  tlie  immense  pampas  and  plains,  each  one 
having  the  charge  of  an  estancia,  or  grazing  farm,  of  many  miles 
in  extent ;  their  houses,  or  cabins,  consist  of  mud  walls,  with  a 
thatcbed  roof,  without  furniture,  and  as  simple  and  rude  witbin 
as  without ;  they  are  generally  erected  near  an  embudo,  wbich 
is  the  herdsmen's  favourite  sbade.  Here,  in  tbe  midst  of  an  im- 
mense waste,  and  unbroken  solitude,  he  spends  his  days,  shut 
out  from  the  world,  and  from  the  '*  cheerful  ways  of  man," 
scarcely  less  the  child  of  nature  than  his  Indian  ancestors.  Horse 
riding  is  both  the  herdsmen's  employment  and  amusement,  and 
being  in  the  practise  of  it  from  their  infancy,  they  are  the  most 
dexterous  horsemen  in  the  world.  They  wear  a  cloak,  called  a 
ponchOf  the  same  that  is  worn  by  the  Indians  ;  it  is  larger  tbana 
Dutch  blanket,  and  has  no  more  the  form  of  a  garment,  being 
only  a  square  piece  of  clotb,  with  a  sHt  for  the  head,  hanging 
down  all  around  the  body.  It  serves  not  only  for  a  cloak,  but 
for  a  saddle  covering,  and  a  bag,  during  the  day,  and  for  a  bed  at 
night  The  herdsman  is  armed  at  all  times  with  a  large  butcher 
knife  secured  about  bis  waist,  and  tbe  lazoy  which  is  a  thong  or 
cord  of  bide,  about  thirty  yards  in  length,  with  an  iron  ring  at 
one  end,  by  means  of  which  a  noose  is  formed  in  an  instant,  and 
the  other  end  is  fastened  to  the  chinco,  or  girtb  of  tbe  saddle. 
The  lazo  is  used  with  a  dexterity  tnily  astonishing  ;  it  is  thrown 
with  unerring  aim  on  horseback  at  full  speed,  at  the  swif\est  ani- 
mal. If  It  takes  effect,  and  it  seldom  fails,  the  horse,  being  prac- 
tised in  the  business,  either  stands  still,  or  moves  off,  as  directed 
by  the  rider.  The  lazo  is  suspended  to  the  binder  part  of  the 
saddle,  and  always  ready  for  use,  as  occasion  may  require.  The 
habits  and  character  of  the  herdsmen  fit  them  for  soldiers,  par- 
ticularly for  cavalry  ;  and  during  the  long  wars  in  which  the 
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country  has  beea  engaged,  particularly  the  Banda  Oriental,  they 
have  become  as  expert  in  the  use  of  a  gun  on  horseback,  as  of 
(he  lazo ;  hardy,  brave,  accustomed  to  fatigue  and  privations, 
they  form  the  most  formidable  guerri"  '  "i.  ry  that  ever  existed. 
Such  are  the  men  who  formed  the  1  Vrtigas,  which  made 

such  astonishing  efforts,  and  exhibited  such  bravery  and  perse- 
verance. They  are  commonly  called  Gauchos,  and  are  usually 
one  half  or  one  fourth  Indian  blood. 

The  nuians  of  education  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
South  America,  have  been  greatly  extended  since  the  r 
The  schools  have  been  multiplied;  new  institutions  oi  rr 

established ;  and  all  kinds  of  books  permitted  to  circulate  freely. 
The  newspaper  estaiilishments  have  inmasorl.  and  a  spirit  of 
inquiky  become  prevalent  among  all  clas  people,  by  the 

•occessful  exertions  of  the  brave  and  .»..c...^i  nt  citizens,  by 
whose  patriotic  labours  a  new  republic  has  been  brought  into  life. 
Go  on,  illustrious  people !  do  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
another  part  of  the  same  hemisphere ;  "  establish  justice,  ensure 
domestic  tranquillity,  and  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
yourselves  and  your  posterity."  Go  on,  and  be  the  pride  of 
your  friends,  and  a  terror  to  your  enemies. 

The  RofoaB  Catholic  religion  is  the  established  religion  of  the 
V<  '  '^'  vinoes  ;  but  the  advocates  of  universal  toleration  are 
in  ^ .  and  the  rigours  of  the  ancient  laws  are  considerably 

relaxed.  The  executive  has  recently  presented  to  the  congress 
the  project  of  a  law,  providing  for  tlie  general  toleration  of  afl 
religions.* 

*  We  are  indebted  fur  many  of  the  details  concerning  llic  United  f  A* 
rinces  to  Judge  Bland  n  Kt-port. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Arrival  of  a  French  hri^  at  Buenos  .  '^yres  with  despaicke^^-prO' 
ceedin^s  of  Liniersy  the  viceroy — junta  formed  at  Monte  Vidto 
— R.  H,  de  Cisneros  appointed  viceroy — proceedings  of  thr  rr- 
volutioniat» — -junta  established  at  Buenos  Ayres — Liniers  deji  cit- 
ed and  taken  prisoner — juntj;i  sends  a  deputy  to  Chili — an  army 
marches  against  the  royalisls  in  Upper  Peru — its  successes — ucw 
in  the  Banda  Oriental^lissensions  among  the  patriots — chat^e 
in  the  government — JSlonte  Video  besieged — army  in  Peru  de- 
ftatedr— royalists  defeated  at  Salta — netc  political  regulations-'- 
9upreme  director  appointed — Monte  Video  capitulates — (marrd 
with  Artigas — political  revolution — naval  events — tear  with  Ar- 
UgiU-^.  J)l.  Pu^yredon — Portuguese  invade  Monte  Videos— 
wot  in  Peru — Portuguese  take  Monte  Video — events  of  the  loor 
tM  Peru, 

THE  forcible  seizure  of  Spain  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and 
his  attempt  to  establish  his  authority  over  the  American  colonies, 
gave  the  fir  ^e  to  the  revolution  in  Spanish  America.     In 

July,  1808;  1  r  r}i  brig,  with  an  envoy  from  Napoleon,  arrived 
at  Buenos  Ayres  with  despatches  to  Liniers,  the  viceroy,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  cessions  of  Bayonne,  and  the  events  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  peninsula. 

The  viceroy  rill.*!  ti.frctlier  the  cabildo,  and  the  members  of 
the  court  of  an  r  consultation  ;  and  it  was  decided,  that 

the  oxtraordinai  Y  w,..  ..rrences  in  Spain  required  that  the  people 
■hookl  be  ofhcially  made  acquainted  with  them.     Accordin^y 
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Liniers  issued  a  proclamation,  and  being  himself  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  pretensions  of  Bonaparte,  and  knowing  that  the  people 
were  strong'  <1  to  the  transfer  of  the  country  to  France,  he 

only  mentioi.^..  ...  ^a  obscure  manner  this  important  e%'ent ;  hnf 
reminded  the  people  of  the  indifference  tliey  had  shown  in  tho  w  i 
for  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  concluded  by  a.s« 
suring  them  of  the  high  opinion  Napoleon  entertained  for  them, 
on  account  of  their  recent  triumphs  over  the  British.  He  ex- 
horted the  inhabitants  in  the  name  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  to 
rr  r  it-t,  and  preserve  the  pubhc  tranquillity.     A  personal 

en  isting  between  Liniers  and  Don  F.  X.  Elio,  the  go- 

v«  ^  1  onte  Video,  the  latter  accused  the  viceroy  of  disloyal- 

ty.  .  aing  a  junta  in  imitation  of  those  in  Spain,  he,  by  these 

mean^,  separated  the  country  under  his  command  from  its  alle- 
giance to  the  viceroy.  About  this  time,  Don  J.  Goyenechc, 
one  of  the  agents  sent  to  America  by  the  junta  of  Seville,  arrived 
at  ]Monte  Video  with  despatches  from  the  junta ;  he  approved  of 
th<  of  Eho  in  forming  a  junta,  and  declared  that  *'  his 

mi    .    d  no  other  object  than  to  promote  tlie  establishmpiit  nf 

juntas,  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  coimtry."     Not\ 
ing  this  language  and  conduct,  which  probahlv  "or..  ,  ,„,,  ,| 

by  his  knowing  that  Liniers  favoured  the  pr  t    Bona- 

parte, Goyeneche,  at  Lima,  not  only  opposed  tin:  t  .-iaiMisliincnt  of 
juntas,  but  conquered  the  troops  which  supported  tlie  junta  of 
La  Paz. 

^\liilst  the  body  of  the  people  considered  the  eventf  in  the  pe- 
ninsula as  important  only,  by  exposing  the  colonies  as  well  as 
8pain,  to  fall  under  the  dommion  of  the  French  emperor,  a  few 
individuals,  distinguished  for  tlieir  intelligence  and  patriotism,  re- 
gards d  them  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  They  perceived  that  the 
c«>  between  the  two  countries  was  de facto,  at  an  end,  and 

til '  •'  had  at  last  arrived,  to  break  the  chains  which  had  so 

loiiL^  rii^laved  their  country.  Castelli,  a  lawyer  of  distinguished 
reputntion,  was  the  leader  of  the  patriots  in  Buenos  Ayrea,  and 
their  secret  meetings  were  held  at  his  country-house,  where  thejr 
eluded  the  vigilaDce  of  the  spies  of  the  government  His  asso- 
ciates were  Mgrano,  Chiclana,  Pena,  Beruti,  Donado,  Thomp- 
son '»n'<  'Others.  The  central  junta  of  Spain  injudiciously  dis- 
pl  i.rs,  who  was  respected  for  his  services  in  defending 

tile  «  ouiiiry  against  the  British  a  few  years  before,  and  sent  Doit 
B.  H.  Cisneros  from  Spain  to  succeed  him.     The  revolution 
'     'i  hroke  out  in  La  Paz  in  1809,  akni  •  "  >  <'roy,  and 

II  to  establiiih  tho  most  severe  p<  on.     But 

i_'i lance  of  '  ,  w   t  tlu^  me- 

.»«  revoluti (1.  ■<  :  '  i\  the 

-  of  BueuuK  Ayres  from  their  bold  aud  natriotie  d*    i-nq. 
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Thoy  succeeded  in  attaching  to  tho  popular  cause  three  regimentJi 
oftfoopi,  compriang  the  greater  part  of  what  wore  in  the  capital. 
Theee  regimentB  were  ooniinandod  by  coloncln  Saavedra,  Ocam 
po,  and  Rodriguez.  The  revolutionistii  alno  gained  over  to  their 
interests  the  most  intelligent  creolen,  and  in  some  measure  pro- 
pared  the  public  mind  for  the  great  poUtical  chance  which  they 
meditated.  Things  were  in  this  state  when,  in  May,  1810,  the 
news  was  received  of  the  dispersion  of  the  central  junta  of  Spain, 
and  the  advance  of  the  French  armies  through  the  pass  of  Sierra 
Morena,  which  removed  every  doubt  of  the  speedy  subjugation  of 
the  peninsula.  Cisneros,  the  viceroy,  issued  a  proclamation  in- 
fonning  the  people  of  the  disastrous  and  alarming  events  which 
had  occurred  in  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  intimated  a  doubt,  or 
the  uncertainty  he  felt  as  to  his  own  authority.  This  enabled  the 
revolutionists  to  prevail  on  the  Cabildo  or  municipality,  consisting* 
of  five  Creoles  and  one  Spaniard,  to  present  a  petition  to  tho  vice- 
roy, praying  him  to  assemble  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  to  decide 
on  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued  at  such  a  conjuncture.  The 
meeting,  which  the  viceroy  could  not  prevent,  was  held  on  the  22d 
of  May :  the  debate  was  long  and  animated  ;  the  bold  and  popu- 
lar eloquence  of  Castelli  confounded  the  royalists,  and  convinced 
them  that  the  patriots  had  not  only  the  advantage  of  a  just  cause, 
but  of  superior  talents.  During  the  debate,  a  body  of  armed  citi- 
'/rns  assembled  in  the  public  square  to  protect  the  friends  of  the 
j)«  .jjle,  should  any  violence  or  danger  menace  them.  The  meet- 
ing tleposed  the  viceroy,  and  declared  that  the  only  lawful  authori- 
ty existed  in  the  cabildo,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  appoint 
a  junta,  naming  the  viceroy,  however,  as  president.  The  people 
were  dissatisfied  on  accoimt  of  the  viceroy  being  a  member  of  the 
junta,  and  a  tumult  ensued,  which  was  followed  by  a  memorial 
addressed  to  the  cabildo,  praying  for  his  removal.  This  occa- 
sioned the  establishment  of  a  new  junta  of  nine  persons,  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  government  in  the  name  of  the  captive  king  ; 
who  were,  Saavedra,  Azcuenaga,  Alborti,  Matheu,  Larrea,  Cas- 
telli, Belgrano,  Paso,  and  Moreno.  This  junta  was  created  on 
the  25th  of  May,  and  immediately  commenced  its  session.  This 
measure  of  the  inhabitants,  deposing  the  viceroy,  was  not  without 
a  precedent,  it  having  been  done  in  1807,  when  an  attack  was 
threatened  by  general  Beresford,  which  met  the  approbation  of 
the  Spanish  government.* 

Its  first  act  was  to  depute  Don  J.  J.  Passo  to  acquaint  the  in- 
luibitants  of  Monte  Video  with  the  events  which  had  occurred  at 
Buenos  Ayres.  This  intelligence  occasioned  the  calling  of  an 
assembfy  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  who  approved  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Buenoe  Ajrres,  an(lagp%ed  to  support  the  new  govern- 
*  Paxot*  Letters,  p.  34>-39. 
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The  Spaniards,  however,  at  Monte  Video,  were  violentljr 
opposed  to  the  revolution  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  causing  the  troops 
to  be  Uinded  from  on  board  the  Spanish  vesseb  in  the  harbour,  the 
ro^ral  pail^  became  stgengthened,  and  bold  in  their  opposition. 
The  Spanish  chieft  of  Paraguay,  Cordova^  ChuquLsaca,  and  Po- 
tosi,  were  routed  to  oppose  the  junta,  and  tlie  late  viceroy,  CLsne- 
ros,  and  the  members  of  the  audience,  secretly  assisted  Uiem,  and 
contrived  to  overthrow  the  new  government,  the  former  having 
privately  despatched  circulars  to  all  the  royal  governors  to  incite 
them  to  civil  war.  The  ex-viceroy,  Liniers,  was  also  among  tlie 
enemies  of  the  junta ;  and  having  raised  a  force  of  2000  men,  he 
laid  waste  the  environs  of  Cordova  to  prevent  the  approach  of  the 
popular  troops.  The  part  secretly  acted  by  the  viceroy  and  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  being  discovered,  they  were  seized  and  or- 
dered to  quit  the  country,  and  embark  for  the  Canary  Islands. 
The  junta  appointed  colonel  Ocam|>o  to  command  the  army,  who 
attacked  Liniers  and  took  him  prisoner,  his  troops  having  princi- 
pally deserted  him.  Liniers,  Concha,  the  late  governor  of  Cor- 
dova, AUende,  Moreno,  and  Rodriguez,  who  had  been  the  most 
active  opposers  of  the  revolution  in  tliat  quarter,  were  condemned 
and  executed,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Spanish  chiefs. 

An  Enghsb  ship  of  war  having  aaaisted  the  royalists,  and  op- 
poaed  the  coomierce  of  Buenos  Avres,  the  junta  remonstrated 
•gainst  the  conduct  of  captain  llUiott,  its  commander,  to  lord 
Strangford,  the  British  ambassador  at  Rio  Janeiro,  who  ordered 
him  not  to  interfere  in  the  dispute  between  the  royalists  and  the 
popular  government. 

Sensible  of  tlie  importance  of  extending  the  revolution  to  Chili, 
tbe  junta  despatched  Don  A.  A.  Jonte,  who  was  well  known  to 
tfie  inhabitants  in  that  country,  to  Santiago,  to  hasten  the  forming 
of  a  junta  theve,  which  measure  had  the  desired  effect  The 
royal  chief  was  depoted,  a  junta  eatabUshed,  and  Jonte  was  con- 
tinued there  in  the  capacity  of  charge  de  afTairs  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  obtained  from  the  junta  of  Chili, 
300  troopa  for  the  aaaistance  of  his  government,  at  a  critical  con- 
juncture. 

The  army  under  Ocampo  having  been  considerably  re-enforced» 
be  was  ordered  to  march  against  the  Spaniards  who  had  collect- 
ed in  Upper  Peru,  under  colonel  Cordova,  and  the  royal  chiefs, 
Sanz  and  Nieto.  They  were  attacked  by  general  Balcarce,  who 
had  brought  re-enforceoanta  to  die  army  of  the  junta,  and  as- 
;  after  a  hard  fought  action,  tha  royalista 


althotijrh  occupying  a  8trofi|ljr  fortified 
DoaitioB  at  SojpMlMU    C'  >  mz,  governor  of  Potoai,  and 

Kioto,  preaidaot  of  tbe  tudf  ;  (luurcas,  were  taken  piisoneca 

and  shot.    This  rictory  was  foUowed  by  another  at  Tupiza. 
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These  successes  led  to  the  occupation  of  Upper  Peru,  u  far  as 
the  rhrer  Desaquadcro,  wliich  is  Uic  boundary  between  the  terri- 
tories of  Peru  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  army  was  accompanied 
by  Castelliy  a  member  of  the  jimta  of  Buenos  Ayres,  as  its  repre- 
ientative,  and  also  as  general  governor  of  Tapper  Peru.  With 
this  victorious  army  it  was  intended  to  invade  that  part  of  Peru 
where  the  viceroy  Abascal  maintained  the  S  uthority ;  but 

Castelli  having  received  proposals  from  th«  ility  of  Lima 

for  the  suspension  of  hostihties,  as  a  prelimuiury  step  to  peace,  the 
invasion  was  suspended.  The  municipality  sent  at  die  same 
time  the  eleven  propositions  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Cortes  of  Spain  by  the  members  of  that  body,  representing  the 
American  colonies,  and  believing  that  they  had  been  acceded  to 
by  the  Cortes,  they  offered  them  as  the  basis  of  an  accommoda- 
tion, or  treaty  of  peace.  These  propositions  were  sent  by  Cas- 
telli to  the  junta,  who  then  entered  into  an  armistice  with  Goy*. 
neche,  commanding  the  royal  troops.  The  danger  on  the  side 
of  Peru  wELs  now  considered  at  an  end  ;  but  a  storm  was  gather- 
ing in  another  quarter.  Velasco,  governor  of  Paraguay,  had 
raised  an  army  to  attack  the  new  government  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
M'liich  ordered  800  men,  under  Don  M.  Belgrano,  against  Ve- 
lasco. Don  N.  Yedros  commahded  the  royalist  army  of  Para- 
guay. An  engagement  took  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Tacuari  ; 
the  army  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  defeated,  which  led  Belgrano  to 
propose  a  conference  with  Yedros,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
the  patriot  army  was  allowed  to  retreat  without  molestation.  Ve- 
lasco was  afterwards  deposed  by  the  people,  and  a  junta  estabUsh- 
ed  for  Paraguay,  which  formed  an  alliance  with  Buenos  Ayres ; 
but  refused  to  join  the  confederacy. 

The  regency  of  Spain  had  appointed  Elio  captain-general  of 
the  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  in  that  capacity  he  govern- 
ed the  province  of  Monte  Video,  or  the  Banda  Oriental ;  and 
was  now  the  most  dangerous  and  powerful  enemy  with  which  the 
popular  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  to  contend.  Don  J. 
Artigas,  a  native  of  Monte  Video,  and  a  captain  in  the  royal  ser- 
vice, having,  in  consequence  of  a  personal  difficulty,  determined 
to  abandon  the  royal  cause,  apphed  to  the  junta  of  Buenos  Ayres 
early  in  1811,  for  assistance,  in  arms  and  ammunition,  to  enable 
him  to  ex<*ite  a  revolt  in  the  Banda  Oriental.  The  junta, 
anxious  to  destroy  the  royal  authority  in  the  provinces  east  of  the 
river  La  Plata,  not  only  furnished  the  supplies  requested,  but  or- 
dered the  army  which  had  withdrawn  from  Paraguay,  to  proceed 
to  the  Banda  Oriental,  to  co-operate  with  Artigas,  who  had  col- 
lected a  body  of  guerrillas.  Rondeau  was  appointod  to  thn  rom- 
mand  of  the  troops  of  Buenos  Ayres.     In  the  <  'bo 

British  ia  1607,  ho  was  made  a  prisoner  and  cai  > .    ■ .id. 
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•nd  from  thence  he  went  to  Spain,  and  served  some  time  in  the 
war  in  the  peninsula*  After  gaining  several  less  important  ad- 
vantages, Rondeau  and  Artigas  obtained  a  sic^ial  victory  over  the 
royaiuto  at  Las  Piedras,  iji  May,  181 1  ;  all  the  royal  troops 
which  survived  being  made  prisoners,  together  with  their  com- 
ntander.  The  vict  -  - -—  i  ...  j^  niarched  against  Monte  Video, 
and  having  recei  meuts  from  Buenos  Ayres,  they 

laid  siege  to  the  ciiy. 

At  Bueoos  Ayres  as  well  as  in  t^e  other  parts  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, tlie  pat  ri  '  '  '  '  and 
the  cause  ol  »ns. 
There  were  t  uy  Dun  L.  iiaave- 
dra,  the  prcsi  'no,  the  secretary, 
who  ac<  -  .dra 
charjrrri  .  j>re- 
sidt  ; I  view  to  ii  his  party,  procured  a  decree, 
that  ities  nomin  the  provinces  to  the  general  con- 
gress, should  also  be  entitled  to  seats  in  the  junta,  whereby  its 
members  were  increased  from  nine  to  twenty-two.  This  plan 
succeeded,  and  deprived  Moreno  of  his  influence,  which  induced 
him  to  resign  his  situation.  He  was  aftenvards  sent  to  England 
to  sohcit  tlie  protection  of  the  British  government,  and  died  on  his 
passage.*  The  dissensions  among  the  civil  rulers  extended  to 
the  military,  and  occasioned  two  parties  in  the  army,  which  con- 
sisted of  three  corps,  one  commanded  by  colonel  Diasvelez,  one 
by  Viamont,  and  one  under  the  immediate  command  of  brigadier 
Balrarec,  commxmder  in  chief.  Th«  I  last  declared  for 
Moreno's  party,  and  Viamont  for  the  ;                s. 

Notwithstanding  the  armistice  which  had  uot  yet  expired,  Ooye- 
oeche,  taking  advantaj^e  of  these  dissensions,  in  July,  181 1,  attack- 
ed Diasvelez  at  <•  lio,  not  being  supported  by  the  other 
corps,  was  casUy  <  ;  and  his  defeat  compelled  the  other 
two  divisions  to  retrrut,  and  enabled  Goyencchc,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  royal  army  of  Peru  bv  the  vice- 
roy of  Lima,  to  take  possession  of  Upper  Pcni.  rucyrcdon, 
president  of  the  audience  of  Chnqyisaca,  was  chosen  by  the 
troops  to  command  them,  in  preference  to  their  former  leader, 
and  he  and  Viamont  retired  to  the  province  of  Salta.  Goycneche 
was  checked  in  his  career,  by  the  rising  of  the  people  of  the  pro> 

•  Manoowuamyoaagnmnot  dUUaofni-  ■<«,  ami  a  tros  patriot. 

8MT«dra  bad  procured  a  deerve  of  the  )ui.  ii(;  the  «■•  honoors 

aad  roepsot  to  be  showa  lo  their  preaideat  that  hud  been  to  tbe^Tioeroye 
His  hoese  was  called  the  pabee }  and  had  eentiiMlii  po«t«Hi  at  every  avenue ; 
be  rode  ooi  ia  a  earriage  drawn  by  lix  hortea.  and  accompemed  by  an  ee* 
cort  of  drafoeas.  Moreno  oppoaed  theee  ftttee  of  royv^*  *nd  anti-re- 
filblteaa  cerewoniee,  aad  proeared  them  tale  abolitbed.  TiMy  were  how- 
•rer  rerivfKi  by  tbe  director  Poeadaa. 

Vol.  H.  16«  2  A 
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of  tlie  gucnrriUat  which  overrun  the  proTiDcet  1m  occiipM»  aod 
constantly  harassed  his  troops ;  being  greatly  ejcaaperatad  «t  Uris 
annoyance,  he  «dotennined  to  shoot  every  prieooer  na  should  take, 
and  put  to  death  every  partisan  of  the  revolution  who  should  fall 
IdIo  his  bands.  This  bloody  and  savage  measure  did  not  pro- 
dbee  the  nxntttrd  effect ;  the  guerrillas  still  kept  the  field,  and 
praventet!  he  from  advancing  into  the  low  country.  The 

junta  appv...!^,.  ^aavedra  conmander  in  chief,  and  ordered  him  to 
nme  a  new  army.  Having  lefl  the  capital  witli  officers  and  mus- 
kets for  this  purpose,  his  enemies,  taking  advantage  of  V  ^^- 
aMice,  accused  him  of  ambition  and  arbitrary  conduct,  part 
m  having  by  his  mfluencc  obtained  the  decree  of  the  r,  ' 
exiling  Larrea,  Pena,  Posadas,  and  others,  who  opp< 
bitious  designs.  Saavedra  was  deposed  by  the  Cabildu,  imd  u 
chance  in  the  government  determined  on,  the  junta  being  consi- 
dered too  numerous  and  slow  in  its  decisions  to  save  the  country 
in  so  alarming  a  crisis.  The  municipality  of  the  city  called  a 
meeting  of  tlie  inhabitants  in  September,  which  resolved  that  a 
now  government  should  be  established,  consisting  of  only  three 
members,  and  two  secretaries.  M.  Sarratea,  F.  Chiclana,  and 
J.  J.  Passo,  were  entrusted  with  the  powers  of  the  government : 
and  B.  Rivadavio,  and  J.  Perez,  chosen  secretaries.  Regula- 
tions were  adopted  called  a  provisional  statute,  providing  for  the 
renewal  of  the  members  of  the  executive  :  a  meeting  composed 
of  deputies  of  the  municipalities  of  the  provinces,  was  to  be  held 
every  six  months,  when  one  member  of  the  government  vacated 
his  seat,  and  another  was  chosen  by  the  deputies  to  supply  his 
place.  The  liberty  of  the  press  was  guaranteed,  and  a  junta  wa^ 
to  be  established  annually,  which,  together  with  the  municipality, 
were  to  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  questions  relating  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  tlie  public  revenue,  augmented  by  confis- 
cating the  property  of  Spaiiiurds  to  nearly  the  amount  of  1,400,000 
dollars. 

In  the  mean  time  Artigas  and  Rondeau  prosecuted  the  siege 
against  Monte  Video  with  vigour  and  success ;  and  the  captain- 
general,  £Uo,  being  unable  to  hold  out  long  witliout  assistancCr 
applied  to  tlie  Portuguese  government  in  Brazil  for  succour. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  sister  to  Ferdi- 
nand YII.  with  Souza,  the  minister,  Elio  obtained  4000  men,  be- 
Mdes  money  and  jewels  from  the  Princess  herself.  The  troopv 
were  commanded  by  general  Souza,  brother  of  the  minister ;  but, 
notwithstanding  their  arrival  at  Monte  Video,  £ho  offered  <<•-•»<' 
of  peace  to  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  No\ 
1811,  a  treaty  was  concluded.  The  Portuguese  troops  v^vtv  i^ 
return  to  their  own  territory,  and  the  army  of  Buenos  Ayres  t# 
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the  siege  and  evacuate  the  Banda  Oiienlal  as  fiv  as  the  met 
Uruguay.  Accordingly  the  siege  was  raisedybat  the  Portugueae 
troopa,  instftftd  of  bem^if  withdrawn  acoordiiig  to  the  treaty,  con* 
mittednr  >v  of  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Theu!  cxpeiieDce  further  diaaflten, 

and  was  di^feulcii  by  the  royalisu  under  general  Tristan,  who  add- 
ed the  province  of  Salta  to  those  then  in  the  occupation  of  the 
royal  troops.  onary  cause  in  Buenos  Ayres  was  now 

in  a  dangerou  situation ;  the  government  having  no 

tioopa  to  re-eofoice  the  army  of  Peru,  to  enable  it  to  check  the 
rojralista,  who  were  advancing  victoriously  towards  the  capital, 
aod-at  the  same  time  threatened  by  the  Portuguese  in  an  oppo- 
ale  qwter.     Unappalled  by  the  dangerous  aspect  of  affairs,  the 
prepared  to  act  with  all  the  energy  of  which  their 
would  admit.     Sarratea,  one  of  the  members  of  the  go- 
marched  at  the  head  of  4000  men  to  oppose  the  Por- 
tuguese army  ;  and  general  Belgrano,  who  commanded  in  Peru, 
waa  ordered  to  retire  to  Tucuman.     The  unexpected  advance  of 
V  against  the  Portuguese  occasioQed  alarm,  and  the  mi- 
•uza,  dying  about  the  same  tittie,  his  successor,  count  de 
'         1^  of  peace,  and  an  armistice  was  con- 
out  limitation  of  time.     The  Portu- 
guese troops  withdrew  from  tlie  territory  of  Buomm  Ayres,  and 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  govemmenta,  which  qiii- 
tually  guaranteed  each  other  ncs. 

But  external  hoatilitiea  W(  *-  only  source  of  dancer,  nor 

perhajia  the  moat  alarming,  witli  which  tiie  goYenuneiit  of  ouanoa 
AjFvea  was  threatened.  A  bold  and  daring  conspiracy  was  form- 
ed against  it  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  revolution.  All  the 
ni6o>bers  of  the  junta  and  the  partiiians  of  the  revolution  were  to 
be  (Mjt  to  death.  Don  M.  Alzaga,  a  Spaniard,  and  a  rich  mer- 
chant of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  at  the  head  of  the  consj  - —  nlio, 
with  twenty  more  of  the  principal  leaden,  was  tried,  led, 

and  executed.     The  plot  ^-as  discovered  by  moans  rtu- 

guese  ambsssador,  who  was  solicited  to  join  in  th  u  y, 

but  dedined,  mod  gave  i  i  to  the  ^o 

ger.     Crenerml  Bdgrai  ing  ncrro< 

pUfSUadloTuOOIIMnb;.  1  would  have 

cootiBiMid  to  retire,  hat.  ,      uman  armed 

tbsoisehres  and  conpaUed  i'  imI.     He  waaat- 

ticked  by  Ibe  royaMto  aDd<  i  >  the  21th  of  Sep- 

wbo  sdfiwed  a  ni  ^O  iimq, 

I,  wounded,  and  pmon  wns  h^ 

with  the  appellation  of  i  isIs 

comnoTlt'd  to  retreat  an«-r  ti,  .            :^..          ...  QOt 

'At  tnm  »;  1  the  side  of  Peru. 
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On  the  f>ih  of  April,  IH12,  a  congress  was  comrfloflfl  at  \if 
cap  I  electtnl  Don  J.  M.  Pueyrvdon  a  member  of  the  jfo- 

Teriii.it^..: ,  ^ad  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  6th  of  October,  Don  M. 
Medrano  was  nominated  a  member.  Both  of  those  assemblies 
claimed  to  possoHH  the  sovenMgn  power  of  the  provinces  of  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  and  undertook  to  form  a  constitution  ;  this  was  evi- 
.1  .1  .-  linjT  their  authority,  and  was  opposed  by  the  govem- 
1  both  assembhes  were  dissolved  by  military  force. 
I  '(>r  the  dispersion  of  the  last  assembly,  a  general 

in  •>  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  held,  which  con- 

tided  the  government  to  Don  N.  Pena,  J.  J.  Passo,  and  A.  A. 
Jonte. 

The  «  l   Elio,  having  violated   the  treaty  with 

BiK»no5J   '  lities  committed  by  the  Portuir"*^?'^  troops, 

the  ined  a^n  to  besiege  M  o; 

an<i  •rn  established  at  the  cii;  Mo- 

Bas;  military  school  at  Madrid  m  the 

reiizi  IV  (i  the  requisite  bombarding  can- 

non. Don  G.  Vipodet  succeeded  Elio  in  his  command,  and 
having  received  re-enforcements  from  Spain,  he  not  only  felt  con- 
fident of  defending  Monte  Video,  but  entertained  hopes  of  cru^ 
ing  the  junta  at  Buenos  Ayres.  Rondeau  again  commanded  the 
troops  sent  against  Monte  Video,  and  on  the  31st  of  December, 
A'igodet  attacked  him,  but  was  defeated  with  loss.  Re-enforce- 
ments were  sent  from  Buenos  Ayres  under  Sarratea,  who  assumed 
the  chief  command,  but  a  misunderstanding  soon  arising  between 
him  and  Artigas,  and  the  officers  supporting  the  latter,  Sarratea 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  army,  and  leave  the  command  again  to 
Rondeau.  Not  discouraged  by  his  defeat,  Vigodet,  availing  him- 
self of  his  naval  superiority,  embarked  a  body  of  troops  and  landed 
them  at  Parana,  on  the  coast  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  Fehriiary,  1913, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  provisions,  of  which  '  _ed  were 

in  great  want.     The  jr^vemini:  junta  obtaining  ii.  .ii  of  this 

expedition,  <!>  ^  m  Mtutin  to  oppose  the  royal- 

ists ;  having!  lemy  with  his  cavalry  at  San  Lo- 

renzo, on  the  nvcr  Parana,  this  gallant  officer  gave  them  battle 
without  waiting  for  his  infantry,  and  obtained  for  his  country  a 
most  decisive  victory,  and  for  himself,  the  first  fruits  of  the  dis- 
tinguished fame  which  he  afterwards  acquired. 

Belgrano  having  received  re-enforcements,  attacked  the  royal- 
ists of  Salta,on  the  20th  of  February,  1813,  and  af\er  a  hard  fought 
battle  of  nearly  four  hours,  victory  declared  for  the  patriotJi,  and 
general  Tristan  and  all  his  troops  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
tors. But  the  advantages  of  this  victory  were  partially  lost  by  an 
act  of  indiscreet  generosity  on  one  part,  and  base  perfidy  on  the 
other.     Belgrano  and  Tiietan  had  been  intimate  friends,  and  the 
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former  confiding  in  the  faith  and  honour  of  the  latter,  permitted 
him  to  withdraw  with  all  his  troops  on  taking  an  oath  tha 
himself  nor  anjof  his  soldiers  would  ever  take  arms  agm 
Boeoos  Ayna^  But  so  lightly  did  he  regard  his  honour  ur  lus 
oath,  that  he  immediately,  with  all  his  men,  joined  the  royalists 
Goyeoeche,  who  was  preparing  to  take  the  field.  The  go- 
disapproTed  of  the  generosity  of  Belgrano,  but  its  con* 
could  not  be  prevented.  This  Tictoryj  however,  com- 
pelled Gojreneche  to  retreat  to  Oruro,  and  restored  to  the  patriots 
the  provinces  of  Potosi,  Charcas,  Chayante,  and  Cochabamba. 
On  the  31st  of  January,  a  congress,  called  tlie  coMtiluyenU,  com- 
posed of  deputies  from  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  provinces  of 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  met  in  the  capital.  The  sovereignty  of  the  con- 
pna  was  acknowledged  by  each  inhabitant.  The  style  of  the 
governing  junta  was  changed  to  that  of  the  supreme  executive, 
and  consisted  of  Pena,  Perez,  and  Jonte.  The  congress  adopted 
some  libera]  measures  ;  that  every  future  child  of  a  slave  should 
be  free,  and  that  all  slaves  from  any  part  of  tlie  world,  who  might 
come  into  Rio  de  la  Plata,  should  immediately  be 
A  plan  was  also  formed  for  the  gradual  mmimissioa  of  the  i 
all  proprietors  were  to  sell  to  government  when  required,  one 
third  part  of  their  slaves,  the  price  of  which  was  to  be  Uquidated 
as  a  debt  against  the  state.  The  government  was  to  manumit 
the  slaves  purchased  ;  but  they  were  to  be  formed  into  battohons, 
their  ofHcers  to  be  whites,  and  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  paid  by  the 
government* 

A  new  conspiracy  was  formed  at  Monte  Video,  against  the  po- 
pular government,  instigated  by  Spaniards  at  Buenos  Ajrres ;  but 
it  was  discovered,  and  the  conspirators  eRMlMly  tried,  and  four 
of  them  executed.  In  August,  the  term  orXnte  as  a  member 
of  the  executive  expired,  and  the  congress  filled  the  place  by  Don 
6.  Posadas.  Jonte  and  Don  J.  Ugartcrhe,  were  appointed  com- 
mtssionerB  to  visit  the  provinces  and  make  the  necessary  political 
reforms  and  arrangcmeats,  conformable  to  the  new  order  of  thingp, 
•ndpartkulariy  as  it reepeetod the  finanoei. 

llie  armies  of  the  hostile  parties  in  ?•  inder 

Pezuela,  the  successor  of  Goyeneche,  ail .  sand- 

ed by  Belgrano,  met  at  Tiknpngpo  no  the  nortii  of  Poto^,  where 
a  severe  and  km^  eoolested  enraeaent  took  place ;  the  advtn- 
t^;e  WIS  on  the  side  of  the  royuists  ;  Belgrano  mtreated  to  Avo- 
ma  on  the  north  of  Choqoisaca,  but  boioL'  l><>tlv  uursurd,  anotnei 
nctioB  wnt  fought  near  the  close  of  v  ii  the  pa 

triots  wveeon^letely  defeated,  aflert  tmnincd 

bravery  and  perseveranee,  as  extort*  <i  the 

royalist  general  in  his  ofBcial  despat  ^o  the 

*  OutUiM  of  ths  Revolution  ^ 
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roTiliflt*  roasters  of  ail  Upper  Peru,  and  also  Jtijuy  and  tfalta. 
Tnase  serious  disa.st.  vrrnmeiit  at  Buenos  Ajres 

in  a  critical  situation  /(nigral  alarm.     A  Tioloti- 

ourt  army  witliont  aiiy  ti  '  iireatened  the  countiy 

on  the  side  of  Peru,  nnd  t  side  of  the  river  re- 

3uired  additional  for'  circumilHMiM  which 

emanded  the  entin   •  'ry,  instead  of  calling 

into  requisition  those  resources,  served  to  impair  botli  the  energy 
of  the  government,  and  its  means,  as  the  public  mind  began  to 
waver  aa  to  tho  issue  of  the  contest :  and  when  tlieir  country  had 
most  need  of  their  services,  many  were  Uiinking  only  of  their  own 
safety.  Under  the  influence  of  this  appalling  aspect  of  aflairs,  the 
^veminff  junta  proposed  to  concentrate  the  executive  power  in 
one  magwtrate,  to  give  more  ener^  and  decision  to  tho  govern* 
ment ;  and  on  the  3 1st  of  December,  the  congress  repeued  the 
decree  estabUshing  a  triplicate  executive,  and  vested  the  powers 
of  govenmieiit  in  one  chief  magistrate,  <     "    "  '     '  t» 

or.     Don  G.  Posadas  was  nominated  >  ve 

council  of  seven  members  was  also  appuuUcd  lur  las  advice  and 
assistance. 

At  '  my  period,  an  individual,  whose  n  Is 

been:  ^us,  was  brought  into  notice.     Tin  as 

^  a,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Belgrano,  the  latter 

h  n  ordered  to  be  tried  for  his  late  defeat.     San   Martin, 

in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  created  a  new  army  of  i ; 

besides  which,  he  formed  the  guerrillas  into  several  coi^  ,  ..xch 
cut  off  the  communications  between  the  different  divisions  of  the 
loyalists,  and  by  constantly  watching  and  harassing  foraging  par- 
ties,  deprived  them  of  provisions.  In  consequence  of  these  an- 
noyances by  the  guerrillas,  the  Spanish  general  was  obliged  to 
abandon  Salta,  Jujuy,  and  a  part  of  Upper  Peru,  where  the  war 
was  carried  on  by  Pinelo,  Munecas,  the  Indian  Pomakagua,  and 
other  partisan  warriors.  In  the  mean  time,  Don  Juan  Larrca, 
secretary  of  finance,  contrived  and  executed  a  plan  for  '  "  li- 
ing  a  naval  force  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy.     Two  1  ;e 

corvettes,  and  one  schooner,  were  equipped,  manned,  aiid  ready 
for  sea,  with  troops  on  board.  Mr.  Brown,  an  English  merchant 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  was  appointed  to  command  this  httlc  flotilla, 
which,  having  put  to  sea,  engaged  some  ships  of  tho  enemy,  in 
April,  1814,  near  the  island  of  Martingarcia  ;  and  on  the  25th  of 
May,  another  engagement  took  place  off  Monte  Video,  in  sight 
of  the  town,  of  a  more  decisive  character.  Two  of  the  enemy's 
corvettes  were  taken,  two  others  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  rest 
escaped.  This  victory  enabled  Brown  to  blockade  Monte  Vi- 
deo. General  Rondeau,  in  consequence  of  a  difficulty  with  Ar- 
tigas,  had  been  obliged  to  vrithdraw  his  troops  from  the  siege,  but 
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luid  renewed  it  with  more  yigour  than  ever,  before  coIomI  Alvear 
trrived  from  Buenos  Avre*  with  re-eolbfeaBaatt  to  aanme  the 
command.*  Son  M«rtm  hsring  ilemanded  lecve  ef  flbMoee,  in 
of  the  inqwired  state  of  his  indM^  Rondeau  mpKed 
-of  the  annj  of  Pent.  Soon  after  Altear 
of  the  besieging  army,  the  town  not  being  able  to 
hoM  out  any  longer,  Yigmiet  proposed  to  capituJate,  and  the 
s,  that  the  garrison  should  be  permitted  to 
Spain,  that  the  troops  of  Buenos  Ajres  should  enter 
tf  onto  Video,  and  hold  possession  of  it  until  the  resuh  of  the  de- 
putatioo  should  be  known,  which  the  congress  intended  to  send 
lo  Spain.  Thera  w«re  5500  prisoners  surrendered,  1 1 ,000  mus- 
ket".  ""'I  »n  imneoee  park  of  nrtiiu.ry  and  military  stores.  The 
gov  <iid  not,  howev(  comply  with  these  terms  of 

eapii.i'oii'ii,  for  neglecting  w...^..,  i..ey  assigned  various  reasons; 
the  principal  one  was,  the  right  of  retaliation  for  Tristan  and 
Goyeoeche's  bren*-'  -  *'  faith.  Vig:odet  was  permitted  to  em- 
bvk  for  Spain,  bi  ps  were  distributed  through  the  inte* 

rier  pro»iye.s  (jf  h  .  i  Plata,  except  what  could  be  induced 
toenlislftito  tii.     <  ;.;.,!    .-mce. 

T'     '"  .oremment  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 

Ar  ; iiediateiy  after  thmr  rniited  ezer- 

^  i»i»;u,  and  reduced  t!     ^        <h  power 

'  t  un ^  r Ifiimed  that  M  i  eo  ought 

•  Banda  Oneutal;  this  de- 

fit  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to 

t'  their  troops  were  left  in  the 

.  nel  Sole r.  who  was  appointed 

•;  Video.     Tothecontei  Artigas,  was 

,^  ri;^«#Mi<mna  amoug  ti...  j,.i...ut3  st  Bucnos 

ephemeral  popularity,  which  the 

'.ajFviin  "1   .Ti.iiii,    » luijo  iittu  given  him,  Alvear  obtained  the  ap- 

*  General  Rondeaa,  in  the  name  of  the  goremment,  convened  an  Ori- 
sntal  congreM  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  deputies  to  rcprenent  the  Bon- 
ds Oriental,  and  to  choose  a  governor  for  the  province.  Arti|;aii.  as  chief 
-    •     -  '      •  ■   "lllMUthe    ■  " 


«f  Um  OrientaW,  demanded  UuU  the  eleotors  ihould  mew  at  hie  heed- 
qaartera,  and  reeeivs  instraatisiv  ftom  Um.  This  arbrtraiy  dwind  be* 
iof  di«r^|«rded^  he  ooposed  the eongreeit  declared  it  Illegal,  and  attempt* 
•0  lo  diflMlve  it.    llie  electortt  however,  api  and  a  go. 

vernor,  which  ao  exasperated  Artif  as,  that  he  •  to  spread 

dieaffectieii  amoitf  the  Oriental  troops,  and  fiuoliy  withdrew  Jhm 
array,  and  earried  off  nearlj  all  the  Orientals.    This  ooadoet  piodi 


great  indinaiioa  against  Artigas  at  Ft»»' '^^  Ayres,  and  th«>  <<>-«"*' r  Po- 
•adss,  dscHsred  himMlh  a  trajtor  at  u .  and  depi  f  all 

hb  oBoss,  nifcihif'  600O  doUars  to  ai  w»uld  hri;  dead 

or  alive.    Thie  rash  sieasare,  fran;.'  u^ustioe, 

onlj  served  to  strencthea  the  inflttcj.  ntalstsad 

reader  the  hreash  aetweeo  thsss  and  ms  guvsrninsnt  oi  inisaqs  Afris 
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pointment  of  commander  in  chief  of  the  anny  in  Peni,( 
wilb  a  lam  re-enforcement  to  Join  the  army;  but,  learning  lielbre 
be  arrive^  that  from  the  mflueiice  of  Rondeau,  the  troopa  wwe 
oMoeed  to  him,  be  retumed  to  Boeoof  Ayvea.  Here  he  Bohdl- 
ed  the  nboe  of  sofifeme  director,  which  be  obtained  in  Januaiy, 
1815,  Posadoa  reaigning  the  poet  These  events  nrrasimwd 
deep  animooities  ai^  general  anarchy.  The  army  of  Pern  m^ 
fused  to  acknowledge  Alvear.  Some  of  the  provinces  deolarsd 
for  Rondeau,  and  others  supported  the  director.  Communicatioa 
between  the  capital  and  many  of  the  provinces  was  obstructed, 
aiUioqgti  the  two  factions  did  not  commit  actual  hostilities.  To 
fwnpletn  the  difBculties  of  the  republic,  their  troops  were  defeated 
in  m  Banda  Oriental,  by  Rivera,  one  of  Artigas'  generals,  which 
compelled  the  director  to  order  Soler  to  evacuate  the  country  with 
the  remnant  of  his  forces.  A rtigas  now  entered  V  '^  Ko, 
and  being  in  the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Banda  be 

wes  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  Buenos  Ayres,  than  tiic  royal- 
ists in  that  quarter  had  been.  He  determined  to  invade  the  terri- 
tories of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  proceeded  against  Santa  Fe,  which, 
instead  of  opposing  him,  declared  in  his  favour.  The  director 
sent  8000  men  to  oppose  Artigas,  commanded  by  general  Yiana 
and  colonel  Alvarez ;  but  the  latter  declared  against  the  director, 
arrested  Viana,  the  commander  in  chief,  and  united  with  Artigas, 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  director.  The  army  in  Peru 
sent  Jonte  to  insist  on  Alvear's  renouncing  the  directorship ;  and 
being  at  last  satisfied  that  he  could  not  rule  a  people  against  their 
will,  a  people  who  had  lost  all  confidence  in  him,  in  consequence 
of  his  rash  ambition,  he  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  general  voice, 
and  resigned  his  post.  So  indignant  were  the  inhabitants  against 
the  director,  that  when  Alvarez  had  joined  Artigas,  and  was 
marching  against  Buenos  Ayres,  they  collected  in  crowds,  and 
denounced  the  director,  instead  of  the  apostate  officer.  These 
occurrences  occasioned  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
declared  the  authority  of  Alvear,  and  also  that  of  the  congress, 
illegal  and  disaimulled,  and  vested  the  government  in  the  munici- 
pality of  the  city.  The  ex-director,  Alvear,  retired  three  miles 
from  the  city,  where  the  troops  were  encamped,  of  which  he  as- 
sumed the  command  ;  and  it  being  reported  tliat  he  meditated  at- 
tacking the  town,  the  inhabitants  were  tlu'own  into  alarm  and  coo- 
iiaaion,  and  the  municipality  ordered  every  citizen  under  arms,  and 
arrested  the  wife  of  Alvear,  and  several  deputies,  who  were  his 
partisans.  An  accommodation  finally  took  place,  and  Alvear  en- 
gaged to  leave  the  country.  He  embarked  for  England  in  a  Bn* 
tMD  frigate,  commanded  by  captain  Percy,  who  acted  as  mediator 
between  the  parties,  and  engaged  to  guarantee  the  performance 
of  Alvear. 
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tUfaiudied  a  new  junta,  called  de  observa- 
^JMy  and  promulgated  a  neir|irOTi8iooal  constitution.     The  junta 
•fiibMnration  were  a  sort  oftnkunes  ;  whose  duty  it  was  to  see 
t*^   *  '^    !aws  were  executed,  to  watah  tiiecrr  '     ♦     *♦'      Mrector, 
^  ambMon,  and  qtpooe  bb  acta  w  i  I  to  the 

puLUiL  interest.     R<     '  ing  hia  post  ai  me  ncad  of  the 

army,  coloncil  Alvnr  ited  his  substitute.     The  pubUc 

papers  \s-  iigaJbatthe  oieiiibars  of  the  late 

adjniiiistt  .  pMpns  f^are anested,  and  the 

govornii)'  preparing  for  their  trial.     Coloiiel 

P  ti'l  irr'.  .  dcaili,  and  executed,  but  the  peopU 

<  •  ujg  muob  dissatisfied,  the  rest  of  the  accused 


J 


tJ..- 


1 
I' 

of  Anipw  and  tiic 

the  KclfCfioii  <.f  .1  ; 


evcrci^cU  the 

•  Oiitiinoofti 
thr  I  iiitrd  Pruv 

Vol.  ly 


uifth  naval  force  procured  for  Brown 

1 815,  he  proposed  to  the  government 

Ua  on  a  ciuiso  into  the  Pacific  ocean  for  the 

.-   Spanish  commerce.     The  government  approv- 

)dal,  and  hanng  made  the  necessary  preparations, 

r.;!«.,i  .1  th.^  ,.,wi  ,.r  the  year.     For  some  time  it 

-I  ship  having  grounded  on 

i^utl,  was  captured  by  the  Spa- 

\cbanjired  for  the  newly  appoiot- 

*     '  '        ,    ;)tured  on  hia  way 

i{rown*s  cruisers. 

^r)aiiish  com« 

.  he  sent  to 

\\ii6  wall  a  rich  booty 

1  ship  of  war,  Brazen; 

It  was  condemned,  on 

1  laws. 

>  Fc,  and  a  body  of  troop* 

N         :  It  to  overawe  the  partisans 

i.     The  donth  of  the  governor,  and 

'f.vfrrior,  occasioned  fresb  tumults* 

\r(\  by  V^cra,  and  aided  by  a  few 

it  fury  which  a  spirit  of  faction 

>il  hi^  troops  to  surrender.     To 

Mil  uiore  serious.     The  royalist  ge- 

V  od  re-eoCbreements  from  Spain,  at- 

and  defeated  it  at  Sipesipe,  in 

odabled  the  royalists  the  third 

is,  Potosi,BndJujuy.  Civil 

the  state.     Alvarez,  who 

rity,  in  consequence  of  tbe 

iiiHtorv  of  tJM  Ravolutinn  in 

2U 
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n}M«ncc  of  Rondeau,  ordered  the  convocation  of  a  new  conirmM  -. 

10  it  BMembledy  lie  wes  diRplaced  from  hin  cornin 
.i  ^^,j-!ar  revolution,  and  Balcarro  appointed  to  Kucrc?  a  ..... 
but  he  also  was  soon  removed  by  tho  popular  voice,  and  the  ffo- 
venunent  pbced  in  the  hands  of  a  committee.  Notwithstanding 
theee  eommotions,  tho  new  congraM  aaaembled  in  Tucuman,  and 
their  first  act  was  the  appointment  of  a  supreme  director.  Don 
J.  M.  Pueyrcdon  was  elevated  to  the  supremo  executive  authori- 
tjTf  which  save  great  satisfaction  to  the  inhabitants,  tired  and  dis- 
£iMled  witti  repeated  reTolutions,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  the 
mends  of  liberty.  Pueyrcdon  commenced  his  administration 
with  ei^i^gy ;  ho  ga>T  the  command  of  the  army  of  Peru  to  gene- 
ral Belgrano,  and  sent  troops  to  re-enforco  San  Martin,  who  was 
defending  the  frontiers  of  the  country  bordering  on  Chili.  But. 
he  found  the  republic  in  a  general  state  of  anarchy ;  not  only  tho 
Orientals  under  Artiiias,  opposed  the  government,  but  Santa  Fc 
maintained  its  ind'  dova  and  other  -cd 

to  submit  to  the  g<  <  i        os  Ayres.     Th<       ,        was 

charged  with  arrogating  every  thing,  and  of  assuming  all  the  pow- 
ers of  government.  Those  opposed  to  the  government  were  in 
favour  of  a  federative  system,  securing  to  all  the  provinces  an  in- 
fluence according  to  their  population.  Previous  to  this  time,  a 
corps  of  troops  from  Buenos  Ayres  had  been  sent  against  Santa 
Fe,  under  E.  D.  Velis,  which  being  aided  by  a  small  squadron, 
the  inliabitants,  seeing  no  chance  of  defending  the  city,  resolved 
to  abandon  it,  and  all  fled,  leaving  every  thing  they  could  not  re- 
move to  tlieir  invaders,  So  inveterate  was  their  animosity  against 
Buenos  Ayres.  Having  captured  the  vessels  of  the  enemy,  they 
not  long  after  returned  and  besieged  their  invaders  in  their  own 
•apital.  Affairs  being  in  this  situation,  the  director  sent  deputies 
to  attempt  on  accommodation  with  Santa  Fe ;  but  before  they 
arrived,  the  troops  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  evacuated  the  city  and 
gone  down  the  river.  The  threatened  invasion  by  the  Portu- 
guese, rendered  the  director  more  anxious  for  a  reconciliation 
with  Artigas,  to  whom  he  sent  a  deputy  and  a  supply  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  oficring  to  furnish  all  the  assistance  he  wanted 
to  enable  him  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion.  Artigas  received 
the  supplies,  but  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  accommodation. 
The  congress  issued  a  manifesto,  deploring  the  disorders,  ex- 
Itorting  the  people  to  obedience,  and  threatening  the  disturbers  of 
thepublic  tranquillity ;  but  it  produced  no  effect 

The  congress,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1816,  in  a  short,  yet  solomn 
declaration,  aimounccd  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  u  maiut'esto  was  published,  assigning,  at 
greater  length,  the  reasons  which  moved  them  to  a  s<  i- 

Tkeinvasionefthe  Portuguese  induced  Pueyredoii.  or, 
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IO,iQake  a  secoad  attempt  at  rer< 
BHMioiiers  were  appointed  to  tre  i 
coBchidedyW}  va«6tipulur 

(Oriental  ^\^  mledgotlit 

Buenos  Ayres ;  timt  it  should  send  members  to  the  cooffreas,  and 
that  the  government  should  immediately  furnish  troops  for  ita  de- 
fence. This  event  occasioned  great  joy  with  the  inhabitants,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  ;  which,  however,  was  soon  checked,  by 
iBfonnation  thai  the  Orientals  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  influ- 
««ort,i  qg  ^ff^^  supposed,  by  Artigas.  The  executive  of  the  United 
>-s  remonstrated  with  the  Portuguese  general,  Lecor,  and 
^>.iiiiru  }iim  of  the  consequence  of  an  unprovoked  and  unjustifia- 
ble invasion,  but  without  any  effect.  His  pretext  was,  tliat  tho 
disorders  and  anarcliy  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  rendered  it 
necessary  to  occupy  the  country,  to  prevent  the  contagion  from 
apn    '  r   i/il. 

li 
M.  A.  TaJilI 
oppose  the  > 


fur.'^ii-   .i--:i 

her 

of  ; 

wit  I  I  hands.      ' 
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conduct,  wa.'«'  - -' ■'  '■ 
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Another  VI 
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the  war  ni^d  in  Upper  Peru,  where  colonel 
ross  of  the  bloody  Facon.  To 
Pndilla,  the  enemy  despatched 
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ms the  defence  of  several 
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ha\> 
taL 


iiii'i  iiiii 


\  the  voice  of  faction  had  not  yt(L 

councils.    The  removal  of  the  coo- 

'  apital  was  deamed  expedient  for  tba 

.    \s  lu- ;  as  it  was  conrenient  to  have  the 

t  the  govemoMiit  near  each  other.    This 

^'.  l>y  most  of  the  provinces,  who  desired  lo 

out  of  the  roach  of^the  influence  of  the  cap»- 

,.  d:^rti  cinn,  a  vQtc  was  obtamed  in  congresa  lo 
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remove  tho  capital,  which  gave  rise  to  new  comnotioDB  n 
turbanccs.     Don  Francisco  Borges  was  the  loader  of  tli<    tiu:- 
tions;  and  a  body  <»f  vrtcran  troops  being  sent  a^uiu>(  thf*m, 
the/  were  routed  and  d  mid  their  joader,  Rorgcs 

prisoner,  who  paid  witli  m*  ]mrr  of  his  factious  t« n 

Disturbances  also  occurrod  in  the  pro\  '  ardova ;  the  go- 

vernor, Antonio  Funcs,  brother  of  tli«  in  of  that  name, 

ahhough  a  man  of  great  firmness  and  prudence,  co  o- 

toct  liimself  acoinst  intrigue  and  conspiracy.  He  \va  ...  i  m 
his  house  by  the  conspirators,  led  by  Hulncs,  his  son-m-law,  and 
thrown  into  prison  with  Sayos,  the  nulitary  commandant.  The 
insurgents  not  having  sufhciont  contidence  in  Bulncs,  appointed 
another  person  to  be  tlicir  loader  ;  but  the  governor,  obtaining 
his  Uberty,  collected  a  small  force  of  militia,  with  which  the  con- 
spirators were  dispersed,  and  took  refage  in  Santa  Fe ;  their 
leader  was  taken  prisoner,  who,  with  several  otliers  was  sent  to 
Buenos   Ayres,   where   they   MTre   condennied   ami  •  d. 

Tranquillity  was  restored,  and  the  governor  re-estabi  us 

authority. 

The  boundary  between  tho  Portuguese  possessions  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  those  of  Spain,  was  long  a  subject  of  dispute,  and  not- 
withstanding the  treaty  of  St.  lldefonso,  concluded  in  1777,  the 
court  of  Brazil  had  made  frequent  attempts  to  extend  its  limits 
to  the  La  Plata ;  and  since  the  emigration  of  the  royal  family  to 
Brazil,  it  had  become  an  object  of  more  importance  t(  he 

territory  cast  of  tlie  river,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  c  ns 

of  the  Spanish  provinces  would  afford  a  favourable  opportimity 
to  accomphsh  this  dpairable  object.  It  was  this  consideration 
which  induced  the  court  of  Brazil  so  readily  to  scud  an  army  to 
Monte  Video,  in  1811,  at  the  solicitation  of  Elio.  Kncourajied 
by  the  disorders  in  tlie  provinces,  particularly  in  the  Banda  Ori- 
ental, Mhich  olFordcd  a  pretext  for  the  measure,  and  ui^^ed  on  by 
Alvear,  Garcia,  Herrera,  and  other  disaflVcted  persons,  who 
having  been  banished  from  Buenos  Ayres  had  retired  to  Monte 
Video,  the  BraziUi:n  government  resolved  on  invading  the  east- 
em  shore.  Troops  were  obtained  from  Lisbon,  and  an  army  of 
10,000  men  was  collected  at  Rio  Grande,  with  which  the  Portu- 
guese general  Lecor,  in  December,  1816,  invaded  the  Banda 
Oriental  in  three  directions.  General  Lecor,  ^^ith  5000  men, 
marched  by  tlie  way  of  Santa  Teresa ;  general  Silviera,  with  a 
division  of  1600  troops,  advanced  by  the  way  of  Serno  Largo, 
and  the  third  corps  of  3400,  led  by  general  Curau,  proceeded 
towards  Purification.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Orientals  to  op- 
pose this  overwhelming  torrent.  Rivera,  one  of  Artigas'  goiM- 
rab,  attacked  the  Portuguese  general,  Pinto,  at  India  Muerte, 
but  after  a  sharp  conflict,  was  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  half  of 
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his  men :  mortified  with  this  defeat,  soon  aAer  one  hundred  On- 
entn'    *'  "  ■  —'^^  the  same  number  of  the  enemy,  who  had  march- 
ed '  (Jo,  and  attacked  them  with  such  fury  that  they 
were  nirniii)  ( m  to  pieces.     Rivera  and  Forges  opposed  gene- 
ral Silviera ;  they  hartesed  him  op  bis  march,  but  had  net  a  force 
suflicient  to  ci  Mm,  or  prevent  his  junction  with  Lecor, 
whotu?  march  i  ad  not  been  able  to  oppose.     A()cr  this 
•  ral  Lccor  proceeded  to  Monte  S'^ideo,  which  waa 
■  the  garrison  on  the  19th  of  January,  1817,  and  en- 
the  Portuguese  the  next  day.     Artigaa  still  occupied 
.             iiic*;  of  Banda  Oriental,  aiid  by  hk  gueniMea  contimied 
tu  iikrasH  the  Portuf^uese,  and  to  cut  off  their  supplies  of  prori- 
sions  from  the  interior.* 


CHAPTER  XIU. 
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in  opposition  to  tlie  advice  of  hid 
The  acBoa  wm  obttin>to  and  ingwininr ;  Imt 
diaaatremly  to  Ibe  patriote,  who  wera  idmltA  with  ymy  graat 
loes.  Art^ipM  ooqifM  t  poeilioii  io  the  tear  of  the  anny,  with 
100  meii».Md  belbce  be  was  aware  of  thia  disaatrooi  result,  he 
waa  aurrouDded  with  400  troops,  and  only  escaped  by  the  aid  of 
an  Indiaa,  leaving  hi«  baggage  to  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time, 
Lecor  foiuid  hioiaelf  abut  up  in  Monte  Video,  and  all  supplies  be- 
ins  cut  off,  he  was  sofTering  for  provisions,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
pmrations  of  a  siege,  which  compelled  him  to  march  into  the  inte* 
rior  with  2000  men  in  pursuit  of  cattle.  His  movements  wen 
watebed  by  Rivera,  one  of  the  Oriental  chiefs,  who  surprised  and 
attacked  lum  several  times  with  considerable  success. 

The  calamities  wliich  now  afflicted,  and  the  more  serious  ca- 
lamities which  threatened  the  Banda  Oriental,  produced  a  uai- 
Tarsal  cry  among  the  inhabitants,  for  a  re-union  with  the  confede- 
racy ;  and  even  some  of  tlicir  chiefs  were  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
aure,  belie\ing  it  the  only  means  of  saving  the  country  from  con- 
queaC  and  desolation.  Under  the  influence  of  these  sentiments,  a 
correapondcnce  was  opened  with  the  director,  who,  to  evince  his 
desire  of  an  accommodation,  immediately  sent  some  military  sup- 
phes  and  arms  by  way  of  Colonia.  Rivera  consented  to  the 
union,  subject  to  the  provision,  that  it  met  the  approbation  of  Ar- 
tigas.  This  daring  chief,  influenced  only  by  ambition  and  a  de- 
termination to  preserve  his  own  power,  used  all  his  influence, 
and  all  tlie  artifice  he  possessed  to  prevent  the  union.  TIh^  '»arty 
in  favour  of  a  union,  Irowever,  was  numerous,  and  rps 

and  detachments  of  the  troops,  elected  Don  Tames  (.<...  ..i  ii»eir 
commander,  and  entered  into  articles  of  union  with  tlie  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres.  Rivera,  after  a  warm  altercation  with 
Garcia,  sent  to  Artigas  for  a  re-cnforccraent  of  500  men  to  op- 
pose *  '  "  V>  decidedly  opposed  by  general  Forges, 
whi  I  at  a  mca^stirc  calculated  to  onkindle 
again  the  tlunics  ol  civil  w  a  1  \  "  llt\y  men  to  Colo- 
ma,  under  tho  pretext  of  d  from  the  Portu- 
guese {]'■  •  ;is  is  suppojicd,  uiili  tho  real  design  of  uniting 
until  Ri\  nke  war  on  the  party  in  favour  of  the  union. 
Finally  U»e  j-  prevailed,  and  tliis  favourable  oppor- 
timity  for  an  n  passed  by  without  producing  this  de- 
sirable object 

While  disoi  ^ned  in  the  east,  which  cast  a  shade  over 

the  political  horizon,  a  more  briUiant  prospect  was  opening  in  the 
we^  San  INTirtIn  tlipn  frrmrnor  of  Cuyo  or  Mend"'^.  b:i»?  H.r 
sotne  time,  (  md  noble  design  ot 

Andes,  with  a  .•'!  '^ -- ^^mancipationoi'C  ..„.,  ,v...- .. 

waa  groaning und*  liMiny,  the  Spaniards  having 
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their  authority  over  the  country,  and  banished  a 
Urge  nnnber  of  the  most  infiuential  |>atriot8  to  the  island  of  Juan 
FernandaE.  Chili  had  sent  men  and  money  to  assist  the  United 
P'—'—'^^r,  when  threatened  hy  the  Spaninh  general  EUo,  which 
I  return ;  but  the  coBitafit  annojrance  of  the  United  Pro- 
>iii'  •  .  i>y  the  royahsts  of  ChiK  and  Peni)  feadered  it  an  impor- 
tuif  ni.j.ct  to  the  security  of  the  repubhe,  that  the  royal  authority 
in  those  couiitnee  should  be  oveithrowiL  Tke  iofasion  of  Chili, 
thiBfgfot^e,  pfoniied,  not  only  the  emanfyMien  of  that  country, 
bitC  seciailgr  to  the  fiOntieie  of  the  rnitc<rPh>?i<cee»  and  to  ad- 
Yaooe  the  geoeml  eanse.  But  how  was  this  to  be  efteted  t  San 
Martin  had  no  army,  and  the  eoofederacy  had  no  meaBs  of  raising 
er  fnippnrttnf!  onr  ;  its  affairs  had  never  been  in  a  more  deplore* 
^  t)ic  commencement  ef  the  war.     The  province 

peopled,  and  in^K>vcnKhcfl  mid  devastated  by 


incursions  of  the  Spania 

,  however,  did  not  deter 
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motl  elevated  mountaiiw  of  the  globe,  Iniinated  the 

pat  eo end  to  the  sway  of  tyrants,  aacT^i 

The  tceniBaBt  of  the  royalists  took  refuge  •  lie 


sway  or  tyrants,  anir^i  (     i,. 

le  royalists  took  refuge 
foraaed  a  junta  at  Santiago, 
to  San  Martin  tne  « 
whkh  he  declined,  and  Uiis  power  was  vested  lu  iicniiuiilo  O'lii^ 
gins. 

AAer  this  splendid  victory,  the.  gmaral  of  ih  as  San 

Martin  was  now  called,  returned  to  Baenos  \  \  nccrt  a 

plao  with  the  government  to  direct  the  vi  of  the 

repuhlic  against  Peru.     An  he  approached  .u  ..  capital 

of  Cuyo,  Uie  whole  inliabitants  of  the  town  flocked  out  to  meet 
him ;  the  youth  strewed  the  road  with  roses,  and  all  demoustratcd 
the  most  lively  sensations  of  admiration  and  joy  on  beholding 
the  hero  of  the  An^^^^  -.  • -v!  •' -■  ' '-mtor  of  ChiU.  At  Buenos 
Ayres  the  same  -  d,  and  preparations  were 

making  to  receivi*  ium  wim  t vciv  nuirk  of  respect  and  honour; 
but  Ijoing  apprized  of  what  was  intended,  he  stole  into  the  city 
unobserved,  to  the  no  st     "   '     ippointnient  of  the  people.* 

General  Bclr^rano,  v  aSm  flppeiated  by  Puoyrodon,  to 

the  command  of  the  am  'cr  Peru,  by  liis  talents  and  ex- 

ertions, had  retrieved  t  rs  of  the  rf^public  in  that  quar- 

ter.    The  Spanish  general   I'c/.ucla  \\  -in- 

mand  by  general  Sernu,  a  less  skilful  >  s- 

sor.  After  the  death  of  Padilla  and  iMtrciices,  ilie  bloody  I'acon 
was  successfully  opposed  by  Warnes,  (^andcrilla,  and  Fernan- 
dez, who  pressed  him  hard  ;  but  he  was  destined  to  fall  a  victim 
to  a  higher  power ;  a  stroke  of  lightning;  from  heaven  put  an  end 
to  his  days  and  his  cruelties.  General  Serna,  haughty  and  pre- 
sumptuous, rcsoh^d  to  recover  the  provinces  vviii(  li  his  prede- 
cessor had  becn-dBi^od  to  abandon.  At  the  h<  0  men 
he  pushed  ibrwards  mto  Jujuy,  but  was  so  cln  led  and 
harassed  by  Guemcs  with  his  lornudable  guern  c  soon 
hadoccasiontorepentof '  '^M' rity.  Aftcrsev«  mcnts, 
in  which  he  sustained  <■  Ic  loss,  as  well  l»e  con- 
tinual annoyance  of  sivcrai  jjuerrilla  corps,  S*  hm  «tt.s  com- 
pelled to  retreat  witli  the  remains  of  liis  army,  and  abandon  his 
designs  of  conquest. 

The  state  of  aHairs  in  the  Banda  Oriental  remained  essentially 
the  save ;  Ei  '  Sanianuego,  the  chiefs  in  the  province  of 

Entre  Rios,  ti.  i*^  con^'essions,  and  manifested  a  disposi- 

tion fer  an  at .  '  '  f-s ;  but  Ar- 

fif^^  «rnt  nn  ^  him  of  sc- 

of  huvni;;  ( ouuived  at  the  sup- 
liu'in,  and  threatening  to  attack 
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1  in  the  capital.     To  nee ure  Santa  Fe,  which  commands 

ti  r  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  at  the  same 

time  lo  tumish  reUef  to  the  people  of  Entre  Rios,  the  director 
iient  a  bf>dy  of  tii>oi)s  under  Montea  de  Oca,  which  were  furious- 
ly attacked  and  l)y  a  detachment  ordered  aj^ainst  them 
by  Artigas  ;  a  i\  . ...  ..  umcnt  sent  under  colonel  BaJcarce,  was 

also  attacked  with  still  greater  desperation,  and  shared  the  same 
fate. 

These  disasters  were  soon  followed  by  intelligence  still  more 
disagreeable  from  Chili.  Whilst  San  Martin  and  O'lliggins 
were  exerting  all  their  means  to  reduce  the  fortress  of  Talcahu- 
ano,  the  last  strong  hold  of  the  royalists,  the  viceroy  of  Lima 
succeeded  in  throwing  1500  men  into  that  fortress,  which  as  to 
Ft  '    ^  ill  almost  compare  with  Gibraltar.     San  Martin,  how- 

c  ui  of  being  discouraged  by  this  untoward  event,  was 

i^  army,  and  preparing  for  a  grand  expedition  to 
1  _:  to  strike  the  same  blow  there,  which  he  had  with 

such  iiiiportuiil  results  in  ChiU.  Alanned  at  this  threatened  in- 
va-sion,  the  viceroy  resolved  to  decide  tlie  fate  of  Peru  in  Chili, 
and  acconliiigly,  after  great  prej>aration,  embarked  an  army  of 
nearly  50(K)  men,  under  Osorio,  for  Talcahuano.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  the  landing'  of  his  troops,  Osorio,  confident  of  vic- 
tory, and  despising  the*  anny,  and  the  general  whose  valour  he 
had  not  yet  tried,  commenced  his  marcti  for  the  capital  of  Chili. 
Being  re-enforced  by  the  garrison  of  the  fortress,  and  the  royal- 
ists in  the  country,  his  army  amounted  to  8000  men.  He  march- 
ed rapidly  through  the  province  of  Conception,  and  advanced  as 
fiir  as  Tales.  Previous  to  this,  the  divisions  of  San  Martin's 
army  had  united  and  kept  up  a  continual  skinnishing  with  the 
royalists,  and  on  the  19th  of  March,  the  van  of  the  Spanish  army 
was  attacked  and  driven  back  into  the  streets  of  Talca.  Osorio 
now  became  alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  resolved  to  attack  the 
ts  in  the  night  in  their  encampment.  The  attack  was  made 
most  unexpected  and  furious  manner  ;  and  the  independ- 
»  ^uqirised,  thrown  into  confutiion,and  completely  routed. 

S  II,  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  retired  to  the  pass  of 

I.  on  the  route  to  Santiago,  and  in  a  few  days  marched 
n'  capital,  where,  in  n  «hort  tiine,  by  his  own  incredible 
and  the  |)atriotism  <  tts,  his  army  was  re- 

♦  re-organizcfl.  rtrid  |  .ute  the  dominion  of 

C  hih  and  of  Peni,  *>'  Here  on  the  5tli  of 

April,  1818,  was  fom  linnrvnrtinn'.  \vlii.  I, 

the  records  of  the  revolt  1'  t 

of  which  was  equally  d*'  ^ 

Spanish  army,  secured  to  San   Martm  an  unpen 
and  established   ''tr  iri.!<  tu'n«luii«..,-  muI  liberty  of  <        i  i     '  y. 

Vol..  II.  a  « 
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San  Martin  was  univen'nlly  ^♦»<»to<l  n«  the  Mvinur  of  the  coun* 
try,  <^<1  (li<3hero  oftl)'  ^  rned 

to  Buenos  Ayres,  wh«i  .o  to 

his  private  worth  and  i  s.* 

At  this  periuil  nmny  {  ^  i  t  at  Buenos  Ayraa, 

or  sailed  under  commiMsions  ol  the  frovommcnt  of  the  United 
Provuices ;  some  were  fitted  out  in  the  United  States,  in  viola- 
tion of  our  laws,  and  others  in  England,  which  obtained  commis- 
sions from  that  government ;  many  also  sailed  with  commissions 
from  Artigas.  These  privateers  scoured  the  ocean,  and  de- 
stroyed what  remained  of  the  Spanish  commerce,  and  some  of 
them  committed  outrages  on  neutral  vessels. 

The  war  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  still  continued  !v  * 
the  Orientals  and  the  Portuguese  ;  but  the  government  at 
Ayres  took  no  part  against  the  Portuguese,  and  Pu 
even  accused  of  serretly  assisting  them.     On  the 
1818,  the  Po'  i;ot  possession  of  Colonia,  cither  by  lorcc 

or  treachery,  ,.»ned  there  a  garrison  of  1000  men.    About 

the  same  time  tlie  Portuguese  general  Curau,  with  a  ' 
3500  men,  took  Purification  and  Pysander,  and  a  body 
ry  crossed  the  river  Uruguay,  and  ravaged  tli 
fication  was  afterwards  abandoned  and  the  tro"^ 
between  the  Uruguay  and  Pysander.     Their  vessels  went  up  the 
river  to  co-operate  with  their  troops,  without  any  efforts  being 
made  by  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  prevent  it 

A  strong  party  existed  in  the  United  Provinces,  opposed  to 
the  administration,  which  was  charged  with  secretly  favouring 
the  designs  of  the  Portuguese  against  the  Banda  Oriental ;  but 
the  principal  ground  of  dissatisfaction,  was  an  alleged  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  director  and  his  party  to  the  rights  of  the 
provinces,  which  complained  of  the  Controlling  influence  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  The  opposition  were  in  favour  of  what  was  call- 
ed/e<i«ra/wm,  or  a  different  system  of  government,  which  should 
give  to  all  the  provinces  an  equal  participation  therein.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  opposition  led  to  a  conspiracy  against  the  adminis- 
tration, whi(  li  overed  in  August,  1818.  The  plan  was 
to  seize  and  <  the  director,  but  the  plot  was  discovered^ 
and  the  leader  arrested,  who  accused  three  distinguished  citizens 
as  being  the  authors  of  the  conspiracy,  who  were  arrested,  tried, 
and  acquitted.  Tliis  conspiracy,  and  the  measures  adopted  to  sup- 
press it,  increased  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  director 
issued  a  proclamation  to  quiet  the  alarm,  and  preserve  tranquillity. 

In  the  month  of  Febniary  this  year,  (1818,)  the  commission- 
ers of  the  United  States,  Messrs.  Rodney,  Bland,  and  Graham, 
who  sailed  from  our  shores  the  preceding  December,  arrived  at 
*  Fuaes'  Uivtory  of  the  KovoluUon  m  tho  Uaitod  Provmceji. 
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Buenos  Ajrres,  and  were  the  first  public  functionaries  raeeiTed 
by  the  republic  from  any  foreign  power.  They  were  sent  by 
the  president,  aa  special  agents  to  obtain  information  as  to  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  condition  of  the  new  goveromenL 
They  were  received  by  the  pubhc  authorities  at  Bueaoe  Ayres 
with  much  respect,  and  obtained  extensive  information  respect- 
ing the  country  and  the  war,  which  the  following  year  was  laid 

before  co- -ontaincd  in  the  reports  of  the  commissioners, 

and  the  a  .  uig  documents. 

In  the  nioniii  <*i  August,  a  Spanish  transport,  which  had  sailed 
from  Cadiz  with  200  troops  for  Lima,  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres. 
T'  '  "    1  such  of  their  officers  as  would  not 

le  captain  and  crew  to  conduct  the 
,  wlicre  they  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
rninent,  and  joined  the  forces  of  the  re- 
}'  lic.  On  tlie  12iit  of  December  the  congress  passed  a  decree 
/t  x^nisinz  the  independence  of  Chili.  Most  of  the  troops  of 
th<-  i:*'\*  riiiiK  i:t  t)'  ih_r  in  CbiU,  under  San  Martin,  or  on  th» 
frontK  rs  ot  i.  |>|h  r  i\  ru,  the  Monteneros  or  hordes  of  Indians, 
disturbed  the  public  tranquillity,  and  cut  off  all  communication 
with  the  iiit«ii.)r.  Tarly  in  the  year  1819,  the  Spanish  prisoners 
at  San   1  md  seven  of  them,  headed  by  a  general 

officer,  uii...  .X. ..  '"-Mor  in  his  own  house  ;  but,  undaunted 

by  their  number,  ii  1  himself^  killed  one,  and  compelled 

the  rest  to  retreat,  i  «i  uiy-seven  of  the  conspirators  were  ar- 
rested, condemned,  and  shot;  including  one  brigadier-general, 
two  colonels,  and  several  other  officers.  The  expedition,  which 
had  long  been  preparing  at  Cadiz,  occasioned  considerable  excite- 
ment, and  attracted  the  principal  attention  of  the  {^vemment, 
which  made  all  the  preparations  its  situation  would  admit  of,  to 
meet  any  force  that  mii^ht  invade  the  country. 

Tho  congress  of  the  confederacy  assembled  on  the  25th  of 
r  ,  and  the  session  was  opened  by  a  message  from  the 

tlinictor,  who  f^pmks  of  the  dissensions  which  prevail- 
ed, and  of  the  coii  ;igainst  the  government.  He  says. 
Chat  ^^  tlie  frequeiK  ')rders,  and  the  fOftSated  instances  in 
which  he  had  been  under  the  painful  necesfll  of  punishing  the 
niiiliiirs  of  di.tiirl):iiu  «v4,  uud  the  enenuos  of  tlic  re|njbUc,  had 
i-i  to  the  malice  and  vengeance  of  many 
4...^..  '•  Mspful  to  the  country,"  and  adds  that 
he  \N  tliink  it  would  have  an  unfavourable 
inilu  uiKi  .ii>i<md,  under  present  circumstances. 
He  I                         Iv  adoption  of  a  constitution  as  the  mosteflect* 

'       '    '  '!,  and  restoring  the  publie 

iition  from  Spain,"  he  ro» 

markij,  *'  rcqu:  ;  dclcnce  conunensujrate  to  tte 
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dan|t«r;"  and  recoromond^i  that  tho  provinces  assume  a  warlika 
attitude,  and  be  put  in  <  <  omplete  state  of  defence ;  and 

intimates  that  **  this  wil  iihead  possessing  more  military 

experience  and  rn|)a<-ity  timn  ho  can  claim."  Whilst  engaged  n 
providing  for  the  drrem*  <•<*  <1><-  •oiuitry,  thocongresa  were  also 
deliberating  on  a  const f  \\\v  stnto,  luid  one  having  been 

prepared,  was  publicly  ,  '  •"  ♦'•  25th  of  May.     It  was 

formed  on  the  federal  I'  '<'m  did  not  vary  essen* 

lially  from  tho  constituiKm  ^n  iri«-  i  iuk  w  States.  It  presented 
the  great  filatures  of  liberty ;  the  legislative  power  being  vested 
in  two  chambers,  one  consisting  of  deputies,  chosen  by  the  people 
for  four  years,  the  other  of  senators,  elected  by  the  provinces  or 
states ;  the  executive  autliority  was  vested  in  one  person,  called 
a  director ;  it  declared  tho  equality  of  the  citizens,  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  the  inviolability  of  persons,  their  ^ 

Shortly   after  this  event,   Pueyredon,  i  "  of  ill 

health,  as  he  alleged,  but  perhaps  from  the  id- 

ministration,  and  the  apprehension  of  a  gal  i,  icd 

the  directorship,  and  Joseph  Rondeau  succeeded  hint  «<i  tnirrim^ 
until  a  new  director  could  be  chosen  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
constitution.  Great  preparations  to  defend  the  country  against 
the  long  threatened  expedition  from  Cadiz  continued  to  be  made 
until  all  apprehensions,  from  that  quarter,  were  put  at  rest  by  the 
revolution  in  Spain,  which  defeated  the  expedition.  No  impor- 
tant oponitions  of  the  armies  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Upper 
Peru  and  Chili,  occurred  this  year ;  but  the  war,  on  tlie  east  side 
©f  the  river,  was  kept  up  by  the  indefatigable  Artigas,  who  with 
astonishing  perseverance  and  ability,  maintained  the  unequal  con- 
test with  the  Portuguese,  without  any  aijsistance  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  whilst  often  at  open  war  with  it. 

The  revolution  in  South  America  early  attracted  the  attention 
ef  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  forming  the  "  holy  alliance ;"  and 
from  tlie  period  it  became  evident  that  Spain  could  not  re-establish 
her  authority  over  her  American  colonies,  there  is  the  strongest 
reason  for  believing  that  the  allied  powers  seriously  meditated 
such  an  interference  as  should  dispose  of  the  destinies  of  those 
countries.  The  primary  object  of  the  allied  powers,  the  proscrip- 
tion of  all  revolutions  and  political  reforms  originating  from  the 
peopUj  and  their  determination  to  oppose  the  establishment  of 
free  institutions,  could  leave  no  doubt  of  the  concern  and  hostility 
with  which  they  viewed  the  developcment  of  events  in  Spanish 
America,  and  the  probable  establishment  of  several  independent 
free  states,  resting  on  institutions  emanating  from  the  will  and  the 
valour  of  the  people.  But  there  is  more  specific  evidence  of  their 
hostile  intentio!is.  Don  Jose  Vavcntine  Gomez,  envoy  from  the 
government  of  Buenos  Ayrcs  at  Paris,  in  a  note  to  tlic  secretary 
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of  his  govemment  of  the  20Ui  of  April,  1819,  says,  that  *<the  di- 
mioutioti  of  r  ' '  ?i  governments  was  a  basis  of  the  plaoB 
adopted  by  th-  i»ncc  for  the  preservation  of  their  thrones; 

and  that,  in  con>i  (inunce,  the  re|  ' '  f  Holland,  Yenioe,  and 
Genoa,  received  their  deatli  blo>v  i,  at  the  Terr  time  that 

the  world  was  amused  by  the  solemn  declaration,  thai  all  the 
states  of  Europe  would  be  restored  to  the  same  situation  they  were 
in  before  the  French  revolution.  I  also  expressed  the  belief,  that 
the  sovereigns  assembled  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  bad  agreed,  secret- 
ly, to  draw  lh€  Jhrneriemu  to  jom  Uum  in  this  poUcy,  when  Spain 
should  be  undeceived,  and  have  reoounced  the  project  of  re-con- 
quering her  provinces ;  and  that  the  king  of  Portugal  warmly  pro- 
moted tliis  plan  through  hit  mtmitien.^* 

By  a  circular  note  addressed  by  the  Spanish  minister  to  the 
allied  powers  in  1817,  it  appeared  that  these  powers  had  agreed 
with  the  Spanish  sovereign  to  interfere  in  the  dispute  between 
Spain  and  her  American  colonies,  and  that  the  manner  and  extent 
of  their  interposition  was  to  be  determined  on  at  the  congress  to 
be  held  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.*  The  great  obstacle  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  allied  powers,  was  Great  Britain,  whose  commer* 
cial  policy,  in  thiB  instance,  was  opposed  to  the  political  designs 
of  the  alliance,  and  to  her  own  political  views.  Her  commerckl 
interests  were  the  strongest,  and  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
favour  the  designs  of  the  other  aUied  powers  against  the  inde- 
pf^ndonrc  and  liberty  of  Spanish  America.  The  condition  of  the 
UnittMl  States,  and  the  attitude  assumed  by  tlie  government,  (the 
president  having  declared,  subsequently,  that  the  interfetence  of 
sny  foreign  power  against  the  independence  of  the  slates  ofSoatfa 
America,  would  be  viewed  as  dangerous  to  the  peeee  and  saleCjr 
of  the  United  States,)  Were  not  wiuout  their  mfliienre  on  the  d^ 
signs  of  these  powers. 

But,  if  the  obstacles  which  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
interposed,  prevented  their  attempting  to  dispose  of  the  countries 
of  South  America  by  force,  as  they  had  of  Naples  and  Spain,  they 
were  in  hopes  to  control  their  destinies  hy  the  arts  of  AptoifMcy 
and  disguised  friendship.  Taking  advantage  of  the  threatened 
invasion  from  Spain,  and  the  alarms  which  it  excited  at  Buenos 
Ajnes,  the  French  cabinet  attempted,  by  intrigue  and  artifice,  to 
emilish  in  the  United  Provinces,  a  monarchy  under  a  European 
prince  rehUed  to  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Rondeau,  the  director, 
was  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  a  circumstance  which  &voared  this 
bold  intrigue. 

The  French  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  in  a  conftieiiee  with 
Gomem,  the  envoy  of  the  Uniled  Provinces,  after  eipnisshig  the 
ardent  wish  of  the  ministry  fyr  the  success  of  the  glorious  catis# 
*  8m  Prsiidsatllsafoa**  MsMsge,  in  1818. 
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m  which  UiR  Unitefl  Provinco<(  were  engaged,  and  regretting  tlio 
obttacltw  whir*  from afTording  them  Maiataiice, 

■aid,  **that  un  true  interests,  he  was  convinced 

that  these  ent  uiled  on  tlic  choice  of  a  government,  un> 

der  whose  intli  •  y  might  enjoy  the  advantages  of  peace; 

and  lliat  lie  firmly  believed  tiiiM  form  of  government  could  only  be 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  prince  of  Europe  at  it8  head ; 
whose  relations  might  command  and  increase  a  respect  for  the 
state,  and  facihtate  the  acknowledgment  of  their  national  inde- 
pendence* This  measure  he  thought  alone  would  ensure  tran- 
quillity to  the  provinces,  conciliate  the  powers  of  Europe,  and 
eTen  lead  to  peace  and  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  tho 
country  on  the  part  of  Spain  itself.  He  recommended  the  Duke 
of  Lucca,  late  heir  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria  and  a  Bourbon  by 
his  mother's  side,  as  a  suitable  prince ;  and  said  that  the  empe- 
rors of  Russia  and  Austria  were  very  friendly  to  him,  and  that 
England  could  find  neither  reason  nor  pretext  to  oppose  his  eleva- 
tion. It  was  proposed  that  F'rance  would  furnish  the  necessary 
land  and  naval  forces  to  render  the  new  king  respectable,  and  se- 
cure the  independence  of  the  country  ;  that  the  duke  should  marry 
a  princess  of  Brazil,  on  condition  of  a  cession  from  the  govem- 
n»ent  of  Brazil  of  the  country  east  of  tlie  La  Plata  to  the  United 
Provinces,  and  that  France  would  use  her  influence  with  the  king 
of  Spain  to  induce  him  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
country. 

Gomez  informed  the  secretary  that  he  had  no  authority  to  ne- 
gotiate on  this  delicate  and  important  subject ;  but  that  he  would 
communicate  what  he  had  expressed  to  him,  to  his  government, 
which  he  did  by  a  note  dated  the  19th  of  June,  1819.  The 
same  intrigue  was  undertaken  with  the  government  of  ChiU 
through  its  deputy,  Don  Jose  Yrizarri.  The  despatches  from 
Gomez  were  received  in  October,  1819,  end  on  the  26th  of  that 
month,  Rondeau,  the  director,  communicated  them  to  congress, 
without  expressing  any  opinion,  but  urging  a  speedy  decision.* 
After  long  deliberation,  at  a  secret  session  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  congress  approved  of  the  project 
of  France,  subject  to  nine  conditions ;  the  principal  of  which 
were,  that  his  most  christian  majesty,  the  king  of  France,  should 
obtain  the  assent  of  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe,  including 
England  and  Spain ;  that  he  should  facihtate  tlie  marriage  of  tlie 
duke  of  Lucca  with  a  princess  of  Brazil,  and  procure  a  cession  of 
the  provinces  east  of  the  La  Plata ;  that  France  should  afford  to 
the  duke  all  the  assistance  necessary  to  defend  and  consoUdate 
the  monarchy,  and  to  comprise  within  it  all  the  east  side,  includ- 
ing Monte  \  ideo  and  Paragtiay,  and  also  furnish  troops,  ships, 
*  See  the  despatch  of  Gomez  to  Mi  government. 
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and*  liars  by  way  of  loan,  to  p'  untry  in 

a  CO!  I  self,  and  secure  ita  ind<,  The 

design  and  remiit  u(  Uua  scheme,  had  it  succeeded^  c<>uld  not 
have  nccaskmed  a  moment's  doubt.  It  was  intended  to  pros- 
trate the  republic,  and  to  have  estabUshed  a  monuchy  on  its 
ruins,  under  the  protection,  and  consequently,  entireqr  imder  the 
control  of  France.  If  this  daring  plot  against  tlie  independenco 
and  hbertieii  of  Spanish  America  had  succwded,  the  example  would 
have  been  laid  hold  of  to  favour  similar  attempts,  by  other  Eu- 
ropean powers,  against  the  other  governments  m  Spanish  Ameri- 
ca. Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  South  America,  and  the 
cause  of  Uberty,  there  was  too  much  virtue  and  intelligence  in  the 
people,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  dissensions,  to  permit  so  degrad- 
ing and  pernicious  a  scheibe  to  be  carried  into  effect  And  those 
who  had  favoured  it,  were  soon  treated  with  the  indignatioa  and 
contempt  which  their  conduct  deserved. 

In  the  month  of  November  the  territory  of  Buenos  Ayres  was 
invaded  hy  the  Monteneros,  headed  by  one  of  Artigas*  officers, 
and  J.  M.  Carrera,  a  distinguishr^d  Chilese,  well  known  in  the 
United  States  for  his  invctemte  n  to  tlie  administrntioo 

of  Pueyrrdon  in  thr  Tnitrd  Pro  ml  that  of  O'Higgins  in 

Chili,      i  nghioiselfatthebeadofthe 

troops  \v  It  ceeded  against  the  Montene- 

ros ;  in  the  begmning  of  Fel)ruary,  1820,  be  was  defeated  by 
these  formidable  guerrillas,  commanded  by  Ramirez,  formerly  an 
officer  under  Artigas,  and  a  plain  guacho,  but  shrewd,  bmve,  and 
violent  Previous  to  this  disaster,  near  the  close  of  the  last  year, 
another  conspiracy  had  been  discovered  in  the  capital  against  the 
administration,  and  many  persons  were  seized  and  banished  from 
the  city.  The  dissensions  and  disorders  that  existed,  were  much 
increased  by  the  defeat  of  Rondeau,  which  produced  the  p«atest 
alarm  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  occasioned  general  confiisioo  and 
anarchy.     The  opponents  of  the  adn  '  fion  were  now  eoo- 

boldened  to  act  more  openly  and  d  .  and  the  authority 

of  the  j;ovemment  was  entirt  ly  prostrati  d.  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
cradle  of  the  revolution  in  this  pnrt  of  Spanish  America,  which 

had  displayed  distinguisherl ii,  and  made  immense  sacri* 

fices  for  Uic  independence  <  •  "try,  and  the  cause  of  fibertfi 

was  now  threatened  with  invasiun,  without  any  army  for  iii  de- 
fence, without  a  ifovcmment ;  and  what  was  worse,  had  become 
a  tlieatre  of  faction,  civil  war,  and  intrigue.  Ramirea  WM  at  the 
head  of  3000  men,  within  seventy  miles  of  the  city :  the  congrose 
and  director  proposed  to  treat  with  him,  and  appoinled  commit 
sioncra,  but  he  refused,  declaring  that  he  would  not  negolaala 
until  a  new  set  of  rulers  were  appointed,  who  should  be  free  from 
tliQ  influence  of  Pueyrodon. 
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The  Pueyredon  party  which  had  long  maintained  the  asceii' 
daocy,  although  witli  a  powerful  nnd  violent  oppoftition,  could  no 
loogor  sustain  their  authority.  They  were  accused  of  hnving 
brought  •  iiitry  all  the  evils  which  afflicted  it;  ol 

occaaioiK  .usenMions  which  distracted  the  stntr,  I 

male-adnuiu^trauon  and  violent  measures  ;  of  prom<  ns- 

gnieefiil  intrigue  with  France  ;  of  preventing  an  ac«  <  lou 

with  Artigas,  and  of  having  secretly  aided  the  Portuguese  to  cninh 
his  power,  and  in  their  encroachments  on  the  Handa  Oriental, 
and  of  entirely  neglecting  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  royal- 
ists in  Upper  Peru.  Whatever  truth  there  might  be  in  these 
charges,  it  was  evident  that  a  conjuncture  had  arrived,  which  ren- 
dered the  fall  of  this  party  inevitable.  To  avoid  the  storm,  Puey- 
redon and  his  friends  fled  to  the  Portuguese  for  safety,  carrying 
oflf,  as  was  said  at  the  time,  a  large  sum  of  the  public  treasure ; 
but  the  truth  of  this  was  never  established,  and  the  charge  wtis 
probably  wholly  unfounded. 

When  Rondeau  left  the  city  to  command  the  army,  the  con- 
gress, on  the  first  of  February,  named  Don  Juan  Pedro  Aquirre 
to  fill  the  office  of  director,  during  the  absence  of  the  incumbent; 
and  on  the  5th  of  the  month,  Rondeau  returned  after  his  defeat, 
and  resumed  the  directorship ;  but  on  the  8th  a  revolution  took 
place,  which  overthrew  the  administration,  and  dissolved  the 
congress.  A  provisional  junta  was  established  by  the  cabildo  of 
the  city,  which  assumed  the  government.  Manuel  de  Sarratea 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  city.*  He  opened  a  negotiation 
with  the  enemy,  and  on  the  20th  of  February,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Ramirez,  when  Carrera  and  the  adherents  of  what  was  called 
the  federal  party,  entered  the  city.  Tranquillity,  however,  was 
not  restored ;  for  early  in  March  a  counter  revolution  was  effect- 
ed, headed  by  general  Balcarce,  and  Carrera  and  the  leaders  of 
the  federal  party  were  obliged  to  flee  to  the  army.  Balcarce  was 
invested  with  the  powers  of  dictator  until  a  government  could  be 
provided;  but  on  the  12th  of  March,  the  troops  on  whichi  he 
relied,  deserted  him,  when  he  immediately  made  his  escape.  The 
same  day  Sarratea,  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  city,  re- 
turned and  resumed  his  authority  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
pfeple.  The  officers  of  the  two  late  administrations  were  arrested, 
and  many  of  the  adherents  of  Pueyredon.  This  revolution  led  to 
a  discovery  of  the  disgraceful  negotiation  w  ith  France,  for  iinporU 
ing  a  king,  and  placing  tlie  country  under  the  protection  oi  tliat 

^  *  The  ffOTcmment  constituted  hv  the  cabildo  was  confined  to  the  pro- 
T^aoe  of  BuenoK  Ayres,  which,  )  lorable  time  after,  stood  alone  ; 

avh  province  governed  itiwlf,  •>:  .  in  a  state  of  anarrhy.     In  the 

<tf  higher  authority,  the  c<it>ii(io€fi  of  the  capital  cities  of  the  pre- 
'  the  power  of  goveronient,  or  vested  it  in  a  junta 
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tnonarchy,  and  all  the  members  of  the  con^rress  who  voted  in  fa- 
vour of  tli-  '  option  of  three, 
who  acciM 

T("  lircaUlul  laclioiis,  Uiiarcliy,  uiid  civil  Hur  followed 
the.s«  riH  ront!nnf»d  to  di'^tra^-t  tho  conntr\'.  for  several 
monthtj.  >rders5. 

The  sev<  r  it  was 

felt  fhrouL  'y 

rapidly  su  ui, 

turbulence,  and  faction,  i  or  pro- 

perty.    Raminv   r:irt.  .ijutkept 

tin-  Held  at  th«  ros,  cutting 

otr all  commuiu- .»....,.  „.,.. ....,.,  .*^.w  ....v  ..v<^.,ini^  the  capi- 
tal. Alvear  and  forty  or  fifty  officers,  who  had  formerly  been  in 
thf  service  of  Buenos  Ayres,  had  joined  Carrera  and  the  other 
( .1!'  fs  of  the  Monteneros.  On  the  10th  of  July,  Martin  Rodri- 
^ni.  z,  who  liiirl  lift  n  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops  of 
I>ni  ii..>  \\r.  .  111.  lilting  to  nearly  300O  men,  had  an  engage- 
ment witli  Alvear  atid  hLs  confirderates,  and  obtained  some  advan- 
ta<je  :  they,  how^'ver.  Htill  continued  to  threaten  an  attack  on  tho 
I  continual  state  of  alann,  so  that  no  busi- 
!.  Alvear  continued  to  menace  the  city 
«  the  month  of  August,  threatening  ven- 
L  iir»  had  some  years  before  been  accessary 
to  hi-                  -nt  while  :. 

Fj[  torationoft       ,      iiy, oratleast  forthediscomfitiire 

of  its  enemies,  the  country  seems  to  be  indebted  princii 
RodnfTii.'/   nnd  general  Dorego,  governor  of  Santa  Fe.     ;....^ 
go,  t  .art  of  August,  completely  routed  the  forces  of  Al- 

vear aii.i  i  .luera,  and  made  prisoners  of  Alvear  and  a  number  of 
officers,  formerly  in  the  Buenos  Ayrean  service,  and  3  or  400 
men.  Carrera  had  several  hundred  troops  from  Chili,  and  the 
rest  of  his  force  coii.«»iste<lofthe  Monteneros,  and  the  male-contents 
♦  "  '  ^'  i  Provinces.  Carrera  escaped 
er,  wa«  not  lonjf  deferred.  I 
tiie  j)ubli  '  ;icr  order  ol' 

thin^"*.      "\  !  roimtrv,  on 

■:    -.■■•.  ■•  of 

I  i.ot 

•  'I    ■         I    I     1    < 'i  ;    Iter,  Rodri;  driven 

II  ;  but  on  u  i  <   routed 

*rity,  and  partially  restored 

t.^ut-iuilh:^  : :  _ .  .,.iig  the  prey  of  factions  an^ 

civil  war. 

Xh«.  — .  <.-  -r  ^  ^\^..  , ,  J  experienced  «o  many  ncW. 

tud«  it>out  this  period ;  beH|^MHM 

V'-.   li  1^5*  2  D 
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by  the  r  '  ,  with  the  loss  of  nearly  all  his  army,  Ramirex, 

Kios,  who  bod  formerly  acknowledged  the  su- 

is,  turned  his  arms  agaioat  him,  and  compelled 

hiiii  to  1  T'      z^my.     Rodriguez  n 

thoritv.  M   tranquillity  of  thi 

tiio  IndianM,  and  delouicU  ili 
I csperale  male-contents.  Gn 

provinccH,  of  whicli  Carrem  was 
author;  he  continued  his  preda- 
tory mcursions,  and  otten  committed  dreiulful  outrages  on  the  in- 
hahitants  in  remote  settlements,  lie  seemed  to  have  become  a 
desperate  and  infatuated  man,  and  to  be  bent  on  destroying  every 
thing  within  his  power,  which  finally  brought  destruction  on  his 
own  head.  Ramirez  also  continued  his  hostility  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  even  threatened  the  capital ;  he  had 
the  command  of  the  forces  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  formerly  go- 
verned by  Artigas. 

The  government  exerted  itself  to  oppose  him,  and  fitted  out  a 
flotilla,  for  which  purpose,  it  pressed  some  of  i'  '  n  of  the 

United  States  to  complete  the  crew ;  and  not  o:  'H  Ayres, 

but  some  of  the  other  provinces  brought  considerable  lorces  into 
the  field,  for  their  security.  A  wing  of  the  united  armiea  of  Cor- 
dova and  Santa  Fe,  commanded  by  Don  Francisco  de  Bedoya, 
acting  governor  of  Cordova,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1821,  attacked 
Ramirez  and  his  party  at  Francisco,  on  the  river  Seco,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  them.  Ramirez  was  among  the  slain ;  about 
200  of  liis  followers  only  escaped,  who  joined  Carrera.  The  time 
had  at  last  arrived,  which  was  to  witness  the  extinction  of  the 
torch  of  civil  war  that  had  so  long  spread  desolation  over  the  La 
Platan  territories.  Of  the  several  leaders  and  chieftains  who  had 
risen  up  in  arms  against  Buenos  Ayres,  Carrera  only  remained, 
and  tlie  fate  of  this  brave,  but  desperate  man  was  not  long  defer- 
red. His  situation  had  become  so  hopeless,  that  colonel  Manuel 
Arias  organized  a  revolution  among  his  adherents,  which  he  com- 
municated to  the  governor  of  Mendoza,  and  an  assurance  of  his 
personal  safety  as  well  Jis  some  of  his  associates.  This  was  soon 
followed  by  the  total  defeat  of  Carreras'  party,  on  tlie  31st  of 
August,  1821,  by  a  body  of  troops  sent  against  them  by  the  go- 
vernor of  Mendoza.  Carrera  was  made  prisoner,  and  shot  on 
the  4th  of  September,  in  the  public  square,  in  tho  city  of  Mendo- 
za, on  the  same  spot  where  two  of  his  brothers  had  been  executed. 
He  met  his  fate  witli  that  courage  and  firmness  which  would  have 
.  V,  W./l  iinni.  .lifi-  ,1  !it>p]ause,  had  he  died  a  martyr  to  hberty,  in- 
i  victim  of  infuriated  passions.  The  onl> 
i*>wui  in  <i.>iv< .,  .,.  i.is  conquerors,  was,  that  he  might  be  buried 
m  the  same  grave  with  his  two  brothers.     Jose  Miguel  Canem 
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ita  a  brave  man,  possessmg  great  resources  of  mind,  and  at  first 
nodoubCedly  a  good  patriot,  but  the  dreadful  conflict  of  parties 
disappointeid  ambition,  and  a  deep  sense  of  personal  injury 
having  sacrifieed  a  large  estate,  and  lost  two  brotlierH  in  the  civil 
wars,  jendered  him  perfectly  desperate,  and  equally  regardless  of 
tV  !  I  IS  of  political  justice,  and  the  dictates  of  self-pre- 

^\  "  \  ■  ■  II  with  the  other  provinces, 
■was  '  ,<•  civil  war,  it  was  not  in- 
att« -i  .idaviawaa 
app'.  rcia  placed 
at  th'  I,.  V  ;  tlie  ii«  ind  treasu- 
ry h;i\  mi'  i  1  united.  •  ncd  minis- 
t(  r-,  |H>^^,-  111:  ,lic  alluirs,  improved  by  a 
r(  >iil«  rir.  ill  u>:  _  an  unusual  share  of  pub- 
li'  '  unfidence,  .rmation  in  the  different 
«1(  [iirtments  o!  „  i  principal  opposition  to  a 
reformatio  i  the  military  men,  and  the  partisans  of  Puey- 
redon,  wli  '  tho  new  ministers,  attempted  to  overthrow 
the  ;;ovrrii  i  first  object  of  the  government  was  to 
rector*  |m  i  .  ,uu[  cu.iciliatc  the  disaflected,  thus  securing  (6 
f  i<  It'  t  -.  nices  of  all  its  citizens.  For  this  pur|>ose,  aA 
i  '  ')f  Ramirez  and  Carrera,  an  act  of  general  am- 
I  «>d  by  the  le^slative  junta,  and  also  a  decree  by 

I  '     li,  with  the  exception  (»f  i- 

II  l>een  exiled  in  tlie  8uc<  r 
who  liud  Ucd  lur  Uicir  own  safet)',  to  return  to  the  bosom  ol  tlicu- 
country. 

The  re\ '  ivc  practice 

of  «nni:rL''  ^ed,  by  re- 

n             '  '  torn  house 

li  „       smuggling, 

una  1  cry  branch  ot  the  revenue.     A 

lit  \-  -        -hed,  and  duties  levied  on  the 

ui!  ir.cn-' ,11  jiiii.  iplf  ;  some  of  the  government  loans  were  re- 
luiliujscd  la  .1  ^.ild  currency,  which,  with  the  rcfonn  in  the 
revenue,  contributed  to  rentore  public  credit,  so   long  entirely 

p,.  .-,..,.  .\.. .,..,..  ,..1.,.^  objects  of  reform,  was  privateering, 

V  iiort  of  a  ccneralsystomof  |»iracy.    Mr. 

J.  .M  I  lor  the  I'    ■    '  ''    '           "             ^           '  id 

verv  •  <  <!  this  Hul                                                          t. 


■  r 

it' 
ludo  it,  I  :>s 
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decreo  also  provided,  that  in  future,  no  comminHion  of  pn?«teer* 

ing  should  be  gniiitptl  without  a  prcvion  on  the  part 

ofthr  povomnu'iit,  stating  tlio  causes  u  .  d  it  to  grant 

»ucli  <»n. 

"\^  iiously  cnjjagcd  in  reforming  this  existing  govern- 

mentf  the  nmiistors  u-cre  not  insenHihlc  of  the  paramount  im> 
portancc  of  a  union,  and  gencr;d  confederation  of  all  the  proviDCOs. 
Nutwithstanding  the  disorders  and  contests  which  had  so  long 
distracted  the  country-,  a  disposition  for  a  federal  union  was  mani- 
fested in  many  of  the  provinces,  and  availmg  themselves  of  these 
favourable  circumstances,  the  several  provincial  governments, 
united  in  assembling  a  congress,  which  was  installed  in  Cordova 
in  September,  1821.  To  forward  llie  great  object  of  a  union  of 
tile  provinces  of  La  Plata,  on  a  federative  plan,  tlie  government 
of  Huenos  Ayres  published  a  project  containing  th<    '  fa 

system  of  federation,  wliich  was  accompanied  by  a  i  of 

the  executive,  unfolding  more  fully  the  views  of  nt 

on  tliis  momentous  quention.   But  such  were  tht  iil- 

ties,  and  sectional  jealousies,  that  all  the  influence  ol  the  govern- 
ment was  not  suflicient  to  induce  the  congress  to  adopt  any  plan 
of  union. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1822  found  the  affairs  of  the 
United  Provinces  in  a  more  prosperous  condition ;  the  internal 
enemies  of  the  republic  had  been  destroyed  or  driven  out  of  the 
country ;  tlie  voice  of  faction  w  as  silenced  ;  the  government  had 
acquired  energy  and  respect,  and  was  engaged  in  works  of  im- 
provement, in  forming  schools,  and  establishing  libraries,  calcu- 
Intrd  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
lilxTty.  The  papers  discussed  freely,  and  often  ably,  important 
pohtical  questions  connected  with  their  new  situation.  A  splendid 
edifice  was  erected  for  a  congressional  hall  on  the  same  spot, 
where,  in  1780,  was  reared  the  dungeons  of  Oruro,  in  which 
were  immured  those  accused  of  promoting  the  independence 
of  Peru.  Peace  was  also  restored  with  the  provinces  of 
Entre  Rios  and  Corientes,  a  convention  having  been  concluded 
between  them  and  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  city 
of  8anta  Fe,  on  the  14th  of  January,  whereby  the  partirs  stipu- 
lated to  be  at  peace,  and  make  common  cause  ag;ii  nal 
and  internal  enemies,  and  mutually  to  defend  and  ach 
other.  The  Portuguese  or  Brazilians  maintained  possession  of 
the  city  of  Monte  Video,  and  the  province  of  Banda  Oriental. 
The  public  mind  became  more  and  more  tranquilized,  and  the 
government  acquired  energy  and  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
The  disaffected,  however,  were  not  entirely  removed  or  conci- 
liated, as  a  conspiracy  was  discovered  at  the  capitid  on  the  23d 
of  August,  said  to  be  headed  by  Tagle,  secretary  of  state,  during 
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^'  :  and  a  nu  ar- 

I.    •  I     .   .        \        .     .-r,  occasioi,      _  -  .     :  ■:  tlie 

public  tranquillity  continued  undisturbed  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1823,  a  convention  or  a  preliminary  treaty 
r.rM.  ...«.  VI  .^  r.,.,w  I..X  ,1  i,.ni..r.n  Rucnos  A)Tes  and  Spain  By  com- 

iiish  govcniment,  under  the  di- 
i.cij.iu  tu  111.   '  V  --ocretary  of  stale  for  Bueno* 

Ayres.     It  w:  -^  should  cease  for  eighteen 

months,  that  tno  reiauoiis  oi  <  f)!!!!^  rce  should  be  renewed  be- 
tween tiie  two  countries,  and  that  witliin  the  time  tlie  two  govern- 
I  aould  negotiate  a  definite  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship, 

^ress  authorized  tlie  exemtive  to  ratify  the  convention, 
and  roulved  that  on  itj*  being  ra'  ^pain,  and  a  definitive 

treaty  of  peace  concluded,  twen  is  of  dollars  should  be 

Toted  to  Spain,  to  inaintain  her  indt  pcnUence  on  the  representa- 
tive system,  provif!«'f!  slio  shotild  bf  invaded  by  France,  that  sum 
being  the  aru  rs  of  Pahs  had  granted  the 

king  for  the  |m<  in  Spain.     Notwithstanding 

this  liberal  rondtirt  of  the  congress,  the  convention  was  rejected 
by  the  Spanish   '"vcrnrncnt. 

On  the  U)  •  mber,  1823,  Cssar  A.  Rodney,  minister 

from  the  Uni;  ..  .-..a  .s,  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  a  few 
days  presented  his  credentials.  He  being  the  first  envoy  ever 
received  from  any  foreign  power,  it  was  deemed  important  by  the 
government  that  his  recognition  should  be  public  in  the  haU  of  the 
government  house,  attended  with  a  solemnity  and  splendour  of  cere- 
monies corresponding  with  the  importance  of  the  occasion.  But 
the  state  of  Mr.  Rodney's  health  would  not  admit  of  this  at  that 
time.  On  the  27tJi  of  December,  his  health  having  been  restored, 
the  '  of  presentation  took  place.     He  was  conveyed  to 

th(  rit  hoij?p,  by  the  minister  of  foreign  relations,  in  a 

coach  ot  1  witli  military  display  and  CN  of 

honour.  !  by  a  deputation  of  tlie  gov.  uto 

the  aeiise  concourse  of  citizens,  where  Im   wi^ 

re-  nor.  hv  the  minister  of  foreign  rclati.ms. 

Ir.  Rodney  •  -  in  his  o\vn  languaj»e,  which  was 

iiitfTi.r.trd  ;  a <1,  lir*  i»ri«<entcd  his  credentials. 

.  z,  who  \s  a  suitable  reply.  Tho 

"  -'  ''••"  .  .,*t;t'n  the  govermnent  of 

V  from  any  foreign  power, 

was  tjf    I  in  Miori  <  oiii  Mr.  Kodney's  heallli 

was  not  >^hcd,  and  he  '  to  languish   until  the 

'     '  'he  cJcpirctL     The  govenunent  pass- 

r  griel  at  the  event,  directing  his  bu- 
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M,  with  public  fuomtd  honours,  and  providing  for  tho  erection  of 
a  momiment. 

Dunnff  thr  year  1824,  the  poHtical  and  internal  affairs  of  the 
United  Provinces  continued  tranquil  and  prosperous,  and  the 
governments  bein^  relieved  from  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  and  in 
a  great  measure,  from  the  evils  of  war,  were  engaged  in  consoU* 
dating  the  republic,  and  in  improving  its  condition.  It  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  stability  of  the  public  mind,  that  an  election  of  a 
new  chief  magistrate  for  Buenos  Ayres  took  place  in  a  peaceable 
manner,  and  without  occasioning  any  disturbance,  which  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  executive 
without  a  revolution,  or  the  employment  of  military  force.  At- 
tempts were  made  for  a  re-union  of  all  the  provinces  of  Rio  de 
la  riata,  and  tho  establishment  of  a  generaP congress;  and  a 
more  favourable  disposition,  both  in  the  capital  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces was  mnnifosfod  for  this  desirable  object. 

In  Oct  Mjral  Alveiu'  arrived  in  the  United  States, 

from  the  I  es,  as  resident  minister  near  our  govern- 

ment;  and  on  thu  11th  of  the  month  he  was  presented  to  the 
president  by  the  secretary  of  state.  In  his  address  on  the  occa- 
sion, he  says  that  he  was  charged  in  the  name  of  all  tho  provinces 
of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  to  express  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States  the  regard,  friendship,  and  gratitude  they  entertain  for  tho 
magnanimous  expression  with  which  they  had  been  honoured  in 
the  solemn  recognition  of  their  independence.  He  adds,  that  the 
letters  which  he  has  to  present  to  the  president,  will  unfold  more 
fiilly  the  solicitude  and  sincere  desire  which  his  government  feels 
ft)r  an  intimate  union.  The  envoy  of  the  United  Provinces,  how- 
ever, scarcely  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  before  he  return- 
ed to  his  country,  the  government  hn\i  1  him  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  army  destined  a^  -ts  in  Upper 
Peru,  where  the  Spaniards  still  maintained  their  authority  over 
Fomr  of  thr  provinces  :  a??  tho  irovcrnment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
r  id  civil  wars  which  hod  prcvail- 
f  lit  little  effort  in  prosecuting  the 
war                                     I- of  Peru. 

Ac  ted  Provinces  convened  in  December, 
1824,  at  I  and  on  the  16th  of  the  month  the  execu- 
tive deliv( .. ..  .i ...    ,  which  unfolds  the  present  condition  of 

the  republic.  He  speaks  of  the  efforts  which  he  had  made  to  se- 
cure the  ft--:  "  '  »  -^  '  'Im^  American  states  engaged  in  tlie  same 
cause,  anc  ited  ministers  to  Colombia,  and  also 

to  Peru.     ••   i  oi  Hrazil,'*  he  remarks,  *'  forms  a  con- 

trast to  the  nol  ic  of  the  United  States,  and  a  deplorable 

exception  to  the  general  policy  of  the  American  nations."     U> 
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complafaif  of  the  base  and  low  artifices  by  v.  f 

?VY...><.  V;<)»^  Knu  H<*en  separated  from  the  uu m 

of  arms.     Every  effort,  he  been 

ij  :  uk;  ^.i^vift  of  Rio  Janeiro,  to  ioduce  ii  ^^  u./i^.tion  its 

u  IIS  aod  Usten  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  justice,  which 

ent  the  terrible  necessity  of  war,  I    '  •    *'      * 


J  itive,  however,  doeis  not  despair  o\ 


111 


iiiuii ;  he  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  coiuiuci  oi  dn 
tain   aiul  says,  that  the  principles  she  has  adopted  towart 
i\  nations,  must  soon  result  in  a  recognition  of  their  ui- 


O' 


Til  ins  still  bad  possession  of  the  province  of  the  Ban- 

da  (>'  the  east  side  of  the  river ;  but  in  April,  1825,  a  re- 

N  ok  place  in  the  Banda  Oriental,  which  liberated  it  from 

111  nty  of  Brazil.     La valleja,  Oribe,  and  several  other  offi- 

cers and  Hihul)itants  of  the  Banda  Oriental,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
led  Buenos  Ayres,  and  crossed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
where  they  expected  to  have  found  200  men  assembled,  who  had 
ofiii<«(...i  accordingly,  but  had  taken  fright  and  dispersed.  Hav- 
j;  t>red  that  about  forty  of  the  Brazilian  troops,  and  thirty 

Oi  i.i'  ....tabitants  who  had  b^  pressed  into  their  service,  were 
at  Arena!  Grande,  Lavalleja  and  his  party  appeared  before  them, 
and  they  joined  and  followed  him.  Being  also  joined  by  a  num- 
ber of  th(;  inhabitants,  he  entered  Sariano,  and  re-organizin:;  the 
^  Mt  of  the  place,  marched  to  the  Gallinas,  where  h 

out  200  Brazilian  troops  who  guarded  it.     H( : 
\  of  horses  and  provisions,  and  was  joincU  by 

J  ighbourhood,  and  even  by  many  of  tho  Rm- 

vAUAii^.     Ue-pas^ug  the  Negro,  he  marched  toward 
Hid  I,  and  by  stratagem,  took  |>os8ession  of  the  person 

(),  the  Br  commander  of  the  country,  :i 

uullofwi  the  ofhcers,  joined  the  party - 

\;i  Kivero   hnnself    afterwards  joined   the   n 

la;  •,  and  publicly  burnt  his  imperial  unifonn  in  tin     :.     . 

Siiiit.i  Lucia.  He  also  summoned  the  commander  of  Monte  Vi- 
(|, ,, ,,,  Q,irr«'>'J' '  ii'Mt  place.  More  recent  intelligence  represents 
tli.tt   t;i<  has  extended  throughout  tho   province,  the 

whol.-  j.oj  rugagcd  in  it ;  that  a  prov-      ■    '  -  •    - 

ment  hud  I  d,  which  had  sent  depu* 

ral  congri  —  -i   n  •  '  ''lovinces,  solicitinfi 

nn<l  co-<>|>rr!iti<>ii  in  the  Brazilians  tVon 

T  i'  [\u-     'li.iiauon  of  deputies  svw 

-i  \\r»w,  tlu"  ronjrr**^^  pa»<Mrd  a  r< 

r  thr  t'ni 

-  <•  presenl       ^  .<* 

Bauda  Oneutal,  and  to  re-euforco  thu  hue  of  the  Unigua/. 
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Lava]Icja  was  nuDnintrd  frovcnior  aiid  iaiif;iiri.rr<.iw.r;.l  ^r  (^^ 
proTince  of  Bandii  ;md  on  the  1  25 

he  attacked  a  corp^  .  i>..w.iliaii  r'v  .irv  "h,,,  ....,„,_., .,,  i,.,>iiiid|, 
and  obtained  a  .signal  victory.      I  itals  form  the  best  ca^. 

valry  in  the  world,  tlicir  number  win  uixtut  ti.  ,,uip  ;i^  t  hut  of 
theenemy.  **  To  meet  and  to  conquer,"  i\  I  i\  i,  ''wag 
the  act  of  a  moment.     The  charge  was  tlic  oil  ivre  tJiat 

took  place  on  both  sides,  and  it  was  the  most  unn  tl»at 

ever  did  take  place.  The  enemy  commenced  ilicir.-,  by  a  heavjf 
discharge  of  fire  arms,  which  was  despised  by  our  brave  troops, 
who  with  sabre  in  hand,  and  carbine  on  the  shoulder,  m(!t,  cn- 
cotmtered,  and  put  the  enemy  to  the  sword  ;  and  after  completely 
routing  him,  pursued  him  six  miles  with  great  slauglUer.  The 
result  was  400  killed  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  522  prisoners,  be- 
sides many  wounded,  and  fugitives  afterwards  taken.  The  entire 
province  is  now  hberatcd,  and  the  Brazilians  only  hold  po>^^"--"  " 
of  the  city  of  Monte  Video.  After  carrying  on  open  war  v 
country  east  of  the  river  for  several  years,  and  a  di.^-uiscii 
one  witli  Buenos  Ayres,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  on  the  12th  of 
December,  1825,  declared  war  formally  against  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, and  immediately  published  notice  of  tlie  blockade  of  the 
port  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

An  engagement  took  place  between  a  party  of  the  republican 
troops  and  a  detachment  of  Brazilians  in  the  latter  part  of  Janua- 
ry, 1826,  near  Monte  Video,  in  which  the  enemy  was  defeat- 
ed, with  50  Idlled  and  wounded.  A  partial  engagement  of  an 
undecisive  character  has  also  occurred  between  the  bbckaflinir 
squadron  of  the  enemy  and  tliatof  the  republic,  commni 
commodore  Brown.  Neitlier  party  appears  to  have  su 
much  loss.  It  had  the  eflect,  however,  of  compelling  admiral 
Lobo,  the  BraziUan  commander,  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  and  to  fall  down  with  his  squadron  to  some  distance 
below. 

Fortunately  the  provinces  are  now  harmonious,  are  all  at  peace, 
and  imited  on  some  plan  or  other  into  one  confederacy,  the  form 
and  prijiciples  of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  all  the  provinci  "  iike  common 
cause  as^inst  a  troublosnme  juid  mischicvoi  .iir,  who  has 

so  1'  -ition  to  encroacli  on  their  territory, 

by  t        ^  1  dissensions.     Fortunately  also  no 

enemy  now  exists  on  the  side  of  Upper  Peru,  so  tliat  tlic  pro- 
vinces will  be  enabled  to  direct  their  whole  energies  against  the 
Brazilians.  The  republic  has  been  so  long  engaged  in  war  that 
It  possesses  the  materials  for  forming  large  and  efficient  nniilos. 
The  military  force,  previous  to  this  war,  was  nearly  8000 
The  empire  of  Brazil  is  in  an  agitated  statCi  and  oiicc^'^v  . 
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tj  .  accounts,  Bo- 

h.  has  a   veteran 

army,  and  ihti  rs 

of  Ayacucho  ii. 
ror  of  Brazil,      i  or  of  Col- 

•eoscs  the  lauii inn  the   i  „..>..„. 

America  ;  he  may  believe  that  tJu'  n-  v\  -m  will  not  be 

safe  until  royalty  is  exterminated  frota  liic  iic.^  ,,.... ,i,  and  every 
part  of  the  American  continent  is  not  only  independent,  but 
rny.r.  When  these  facta  are  considered,  it  cannot  appear  im- 
probable, that  this  rash  atep  of  Don  Pedro,  should  bring  upon 

I  riiis  ofall  theaouthem  n ;  ''  '  '  '  •  over- 
t  Ills  empire,  and  the  esta  which 
^                 Its  rank  in  tlie  family  of  natiun.s,  m  Uic  suiitlicm  he- 

II  The  province  of  Paraguay  is  still  entirely  independ- 
(  IS  no  political  connexion  with  Buenos  Ayres,  or  any 
«.:  .  r  provinces  ;  it  has  taken  no  part  in  the  bloody  event^ 
of  the  revolution,  which  disgraced  and  devastated  the  confede- 
racy. Not  long  lideTf  Belgrano,  in  ISIO,  marched  against  the 
royalists  of  Paraguay,  and  wma  defeated,  on  the  nver  Tacuari, 
within  tt  jrty  or  forty  miles  of  Assumption,  the  Paraguays  eflect- 
ed  a  revolution,  without  the  aid  of  Buenos  Ayres.  They  de- 
posed Velasco,  the  royal  governor,  and  established  a  govem- 
iiHiit  for  the  province,  but  refused  every  solicitation  to  unite 
with  the  confederacy.  There  were  at  first  two  parties,  one 
headed  by  Yedros,  who  had  commanded  the  troops  which  de- 
feated B<'l;;nino,  and  the  other  by  doctor  Franc  ia,  who 
educated  to  the  law,  and  possessed  a  great  reputation  for 
(I  id  civd  commotions,  the  people  appointed 
I  ivernors.     Dr.  Francia,  however,  soon  found 

his  colleague,  and  a  pi  "  "  of  the 

a  liim  the  supremo  an'  lie  has 

(i.     He  is  styled  (li  ,.i  has  for  years 

•  r  of  nn  !ib-'ol»ifo  ,,  without  any  of 

ity  of  its  usual  means 
rs,  and  no  favourites, 
I  ,  as  a  means  of  main- 

u „  u-i  a  mixture  of  patri- 

archal, and  III  V  ;  without  any  system  or  written 

laws,      I!"    •  all  tli««   fiiru-tioiis  of  jjoveniment 

himself,    i  t    t;,.         ite,  as  a  father  docM 

f'  '  .iv  *»ul  olIi< xrs  he  employs,  arc  a 

The  peculiarly  submissive,  and 
I    uir    I'iiraguays,  produced  by  the  Jetuitiy 
,  contributes  to  the  support  of  this  siogular 
>..!.  it.  19  2E 
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governroent ;  yet  tho  strength  of  it  in  undoubti*(Uy  military  pow- 
er, as  tho  dictator  has  organized  a  national  militia  of  6000  men, 
a  part  of  which  are  kept  constantly  in  service.  He  prohibits 
the  freedom  of  tho  press,  and  excludes  all  foreigners  from  Para- 

Eay.  Hy  the  last  accounts  from  Buenos  Ay  res  it  appears  th%t 
vaduvia,  long  secretary  of  Htate  ond  of  foreign  aHuirSyhad  been 
elected  president  of  tho  confederacy,  in  a  peaceable  manner,  and 
kad  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office. 


HISTORY 
AND  PRESENT  STATE  OF 

CHILI. 

CHAPTER  XIU. 

Extent  and  hemidaneB    the  JSndu ;  nanmiis  and  paatet  of—mn^ 
rUime  bordtr,  hays,  and  harhours     viven-^fact  of  the  cowUry — 

'  of  j' 


mil — eUmaie  and  produettona — desert  of  Ataci 
emsT   maus  of  Co^mmbo    dutrietS'  itlands — SanHago^ 
Valparaiso^   govenuneni — population — armifj  navy — commerte 
— erports, 

THE  republic  of  Chili  comprises  the  tract  of  country  that  ex- 
tends from  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  westward,  to  the  Pacific, 
and  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  from  the  desert  of  Atacama,  in 
latitude  25^  south,  to  the  straits  of  Magellan,  in  latitude  640 
south,  according  to  some  authorities ;  but  according  to  Pazos,  it 
extends  no  further  south  than  the  gulf  of  Guaytecas,  in  latitude 
420.  Its  length  according?  to  the  lirst  description,  would  be 
about  2000  miles:  ar*'  •   the  last,  less  tlian   1200;  its 

nv*'m::o  breadth  is  estii  about  140  miles.     Its  northern 

.  is  the  desert  ot  Atacoiiui ;  its  eastern,  the  Andes;  its 
:,  the  Pntnu^nian  territory,  or  the  straits  of  Magellan;  and 
Its  western,  tl      ' 

The  lorty  ^  :  tho  A  ndc9,wl»ich  traverse  the  entire  (Jon- 

tinent  of  South  \i  i  !  .  !  ■  '  i  ,'  l.«>le  eastern  border  of  Chili, 
und  form  its«:i  iia  i)  ludiuy.  The  highest  summits  in  this 
range  are  M  i  !l  ,  m  latitude  28^  4y ;  tho  Tupungato,  in  hit  83© 
24' ;  tho  Dc^cabczado,  in  lot.  350 ;  the  Blanguillo,  in  850  4/ ; 
the  Langavi,  in  35o  24' ;  the  Chilian,  in  36o  ;  and  the  Coccabtp 
do,  in  430  ;  some  of  these  are  more  than  2000  teet  aboTe  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  There  aro  fourteen  volcanoes,  which  ara  ia 
a  constant  state  of  eruption,  and  a  greater  number  that  dischaife 
smoke  only  at  intervals.  The  two  principal  passes  of  the  And«i 
lie  between  the  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata  and  Chili,  those  of 
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Putamdi  and  Patos ;  the  fin<t  \viuh  from  tho  city  of  Mendota, 
and  is  about  200  miles  in  length  ;  tho  latter  IcndH  from  the  city 
of  San  Juan,  and  is  longer.  To  the  north  the  Andes  are  broaj* 
er»  but  to  the  south  thry  are  naid  to  subside  into  such  genlit 
slopex,  that  a  good  carriage  road  might  be  made  across  the  COUB* 
try  which  is  unsettled. 

iVaters. — Like  Peru,  Chili  has  an  extensive  maritime  border 
on  the  Pacitic,  and  is  much  better  accommodated  with  bays 
und  harbours,  which  arc  numerous  along  the  whole  coast  The 
most  considerable  is  the  great  giUfof  Guaytecas,in  which  is  situat- 
ed the  Archipelago  of  Chiloe.  Few  countries  are  so  well  sup- 
plied with  rivers  as  Chili.  I-«ying  at  tho  foot  of  the  Andes,  it  na- 
turaUy  receives  the  waters  produced  by  the  melting  of  that  im- 
mense body  of  snow  which  annually  falls  upon  those  mountains. 
There  are  more  than  100  rivers  of  considerable  size  which  run 
westward,  of  which  fifty-two  fall  directly  into  the  ocean.  The 
principal  of  these  rivers,  some  of  which  arc  navigable  some  dis- 
tance into  the  interior,  are  the  Huasco,  Lospontos,  Maypu,  Maule, 
Chilian,  Ilata,  Biobio,  Imperial,  and  Valdiva. 

Surface^  soil,  climale^  and  productions, — Thv>  numerous  ridges 
"by  which  the  surface  of  Chili  is  broken,  present  obstacles  to  tho 
internal  communication,  but  such  as  are  no  where  insurmounta- 
ble. The  loose  composition  of  those  ridges  is  such  that  roads 
may  be  formed  along  their  sides  with  comparatively  little  labour ; 
and  when  made,  such  is  tiic  temperate  regularity  of  the  seasons, 
that  with  few  repairs,  they  may  be  preserved  for  ages.  But  the 
wide  desert,  and  the  lofty  Cordillera,  by  which  Chili  is  enclosed 
and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  continent,  presents  a  barrier, 
consisting  of  a  dreary  waste,  and  a  range  of  mountains  elevated 
in  such  ragged  masses,  and  reared  so  far  into  the  region  of  snow, 
that  it  is  only  passable  for  mules  by  some  few  narrow  passes, 
and  during  particular  seasons  of  the  year.  The  desert  of  Ataca- 
ma  may  be  said  to  commence  in  Chili,  almost  immediately  after 
crossing  the  Juncal  or  dry  river,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  ;  thence 
to  the  river  Salado,  the  northern  boimdary  of  the  state,  is  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles ;  thence  to  the  town  of  Atacama,  in  Upper 
Peru,  is  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles,  by  the  way  of  the  coast, 
and  the  road  passes  wholly  over  a  dry,  sandy  phiin,  where  the 
traveller  meets  no  living  thing,  either  of  the  vegetable  or  animal 
kingdom  ;  and  losing  sight  of  every  other  guide,  his  way  is  often 
only  to  be  directed  by  the  bleached  bones  of  mules,  which  have 
perished  in  attempting  to  force  a  passage  over  that  terrible  waste. 
Instead  of  passing  tliis  dreary  region,  it  is  generally  thought  safer 
and  better  to  climb  the  steep  crags  of  the  mountains,  and  take 
the  road  leading  over  the  Andes  along  their  giddy  precipices, 
and  narrow  passes.     Travellers  and  post-riders  sometimes  cross 
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the  deserU  of  Atacama,  along  the  lower  and  more  level  road ;  but 
few  or  no  traders  or  carriers  ever  venture  to  pass  that  way;  nor  is 
it  piMaroed  any  military  leader  i^Md  lightly  be  induced  to  en- 
•ouBtar  its  difficulties  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  hostilities  along 
that  route  into  Chih.  The  desert  of  Atacama  may  therefore  be 
considered  as  a  great  natural  barrier,  by  which  it  is  closed  on  that 
side  against  both  commercial  and  hostile  visiters. 

From  the  Andes  the  inclination  is  so  great  that  all  the  rivers 
flow  with  the  rapidity  of  torrents,  and  are  therefore  not  naviga- 
ble. They  ser>'e  to  irrigate  the  vallies,  and  render  them  the 
most  fertile  in  the  world.  The  climate  makes  this  method  of 
cultivation  absolutely  necessary — for  from  the  Salado  to  the  Ila- 
ta,  that  is  from  25  to  360  of  south  latitude,  not  a  cloud  is  to  be 
seen  al>ovfi  the  horizon  from  the  month  of  November  to  the 
month  of  May.  The  atmosphere,  during  this  period,  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  the  dews  are  scarcely  perceptible,  nor  is  the  heat  op- 
pressive. The  proximity  of  the  Andes  tempers  the  air,  and  the 
mercury  fluctuates  between  70  and  80^  of  Fahrenheit,  and  rarely 
rises  to  85  degrees.  Thunder  storms,  so  frequent  on  the  east 
of  tke  Andesy  are  unknown  in  this  part  of  Chili.  'Winter  com- 
meocea  in  the  month  of  May ;  the  cold  is  mild,  and  the  rains 
gentle,  and  unattended  with  wind.  The  rains  of  the  mnter  fer- 
tihze  tlie  hills,  and  the  plains  which  cannot  be  irrigated  during  that 
season,  afford  pasture  for  the  cattle.  The  spring  commences  in 
September,  and  the  face  of  nature,  in  Chili,  is  then  pecuUarly 
beautiful.  The  hills  are  verdant  and  covered  with  innumerable 
flowering  shrubs,  and  the  plains  present  to  the  eye  a  caqiet  of 
flowers.  The  abundance  of  water,  and  the  peculiarity  of  climate 
enable  the  inhabitants  to  raise  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  great 
perfection.  The  wheat  which  is  cultivated  in  the  vallic»,  is  of 
excellent  quality,  and  tiie  produce  seldom  less  than  forty  times 
the  seed  ;  sometimes  ninety,  and  on  the  best  land,  even  one  hun- 
dred. Indian  corn  is  Ukewise  cultivated,  and  produces  abun- 
dantly. Barley  is  raised  in  (rrent  quantities  for  tlie  use  of  horset 
and  mules,  which,  in  the  wi;  ted  on  this  grain  mixed  with 

chopped  8traw,  as  in  Anihi  Spain  ;  hemp  and  flax  grow 

luxuriantly.     Cotf  iihivated  for  domestic 

manufactiut^s.     '1  i  i .  i    \s  ell  adapted  to  the  cul- 

ture of  su^ar,  but  tlic  uihabitants  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
procure  that  article  from  Peru  in  cxthango  for  their  wheat,  and 
are  not  dinponed  to  change  their  ancient  habits.  Only  a  single 
sugar  plantation  is  cultivated.  Rice  likewise  would  grow  on  Uie 
low  lands,  but  it  iH  also  brought  from  Peru. 

South  of  tlie  river  I  lata,  the  climate  varies  ;  raina  are  frequent 
in  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter  are  attended  by  storms  of  wind.- 
The  grape  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  these  districts,  and  the  wine  la 

19* 
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bettf*r  <han  where  the  vineyards  are  irrigated  ;  the  olive  gioiM 
!  \  throughout  ali  Chili,  and  Uio  oil  is  of  the  first  quality. 

( J  .liks  of  the  nv(>r  Muule,  and  on  all  the  riven  south  of  35« 

17  tiiertiifl  excellent  timhcr,  and  the  whole  country  abounds 
with  forests  of  a  thorny  miiioHn,  which  makes  ffood  charcoal,  and 
iii  in  generftl  used  for  fuel.  Mines  of  th^j^Mffwi  metals  abooad 
in  almost  every  part  of  ChiU,  and  their  nHVproduce,  in  pros- 
perous times,  has  been  estimated  at  3,000,000  of  dollars.  In  the 
year  1826,  a  silver  mine  was  discovered  thirty  or  forty  miles  from 
Coquimbo,  which  is  represented  to  bo  of  the  most  extraordinary 
richness.  The  vein  is  about  forty  miles  in  extent,  and  the  me- 
ld is  said  to  merit  the  name  of  jiative  silver ;  *  it  is  thought  not  to 
be  mincrahzed,  but  rather  mixed  with  quartz  and  feldspar.  Sil- 
ver to  tiic  value  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  is  said  to  have  beea 
dug  from  this  mine  in  twenty  days,  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  one 
year,  it«  produce  will  exceed  five  miUions.  Besides  the  prerious 
metals,  Uie  copper  mines  of  Coquimbo  actually  prodii'  ^ 

Hie  year,  ending  the  Ist  of  May,  1818,  amidst  the  diiii  .f 

the  times,  41,000  quintals,  which  were  shipped  in  foreign  ves- 
sels, chiefly  of  the  United  States. 

The  copper  mines  are  principally  situated  near  the  coast,  and 
are  believed  to  be  the  most  productive  in  the  world.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  copper,  there  has  also  been  shipped  from  Chili,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  tin.  Of  these  two  metals,  the  annua! 
production  may  be  estimated  at  about  500,000  dollars.  The 
mines  of  iron  and  quicksilver  are  very  abundant;  mines  of 
feed  are  also  numerous  and  rich,  but  almost  entirely  neglected  ; 
antimony  and  fossil  salt  are  found  in  great  quantities  ;  salt  springs 
abound  ;  sal-ammoniac  and  salt-petre  are  also  abundant 

The  republic  of  Chih  is  divided  into  the  following  di  or 

provinces, viz:  Copiapa,Guasco,Coquimbo,Cusco, Pet'  ^      - 

Iota,  Melipilla,  Santa  Rosa,  Rancagua,  Colchagua,  Curico,  Muulc, 
Chilian,  Isla  de  Maule,  Canquenes,  Ilata,  Puchacay,  Conception 
de  Chili,  and  Isla  de  la  Laxa.  The  country  occupied  by  the 
warlike  triljcs  of  Araucana,  extends  from  the  river  Biobio,  in  lat. 
260  60^  to  the  39th  degree  of  lat.,  and  from  the  Andes  to  the  Pa- 
cific. It  is  divided  into  four  districts  or  provinces,  by  lines  run- 
ning from  north  to  south.  The  country  between  the  river  Totlen 
and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  republic,  is  called  Huilli  May- 
pro.  There  are  82  islands  in  the  Archipelago  of  Chiloe,  32  of 
which  are  inhabited  by  Indians  or  the  descendants  of  Europeans. 
The  largest  is  Chiloe,  180  miles  in  length  from  nortli  to  south, 
with  a  breadth  of  60  at  the  widest  place. 

The  city  of  Santiago  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Melipilla,  and 
was  founded  the  17th  of  February,  1514,  by  Don  Pedro  de  Val- 
<Kvia,  on  tlic  south  bank  of  tlio  Maypu,  in  330  3V  sooth  lat. 
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Santiago  contaioB  40,000  inhabitants.     The  plain  on  which  the 

city  8taIlf^   -v....wi^  oU„„  «^e  foot  of  the  Andes,  certainly  to  the 

line ;  an^i  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama  north,  and 

south  to  til*  Ntruigiits  ot  Juugeilan.  This  is  the  only  uniform  level 

in  ChiU;  from  hence  to  the  coast  the  d|Bcent  is  rapid  and  broken 

by  irregular  mountaii^|pd  Tallies.    On  the  eastern  •  v  of 

the  city  rises  the  siqilfrocky  hill  of  Santa  Lucia,  for;  rd 

'  '•^'idon.  These  insulated  hills  are  frc<  on 

fChifi.  A  broad  road  extends  roi;  iili 

'  «>Tards  of  Paris,  and  separdt*.*^  it  from 

'-nsive  and  well  built.     The  river  is 

i'loiW    1!  .1  in  summer  flows  in  several  channels. 

1  in  rr  iif  flrven  convents,  seven  nunneries,  four 

parochial  chut  Is,  an  university,  and  a  mint. 

The  port  ot  n  ^  ited  in  330  1'  45''  sooth  lat.,  in 

the  district  of  Petorca.  The  town  extends  around  the  bay  from 
the  castle  of  Saint  Antonio,  for  nearly  a  mile,  and  is  separated 
from  Almindral,  a  suburb  of  Valparaiso,  by  a  low  beach ;  the 
houses  arc  irregularly  scattered  over  the  sides  of  steep  hills, 
which  rise  abruptly  from  the  shore,  and  extend  along  tlic  ravines 
of  Saint  A *  ■^,  Saint  Francisco,  and  Gomez,  the  ground  be- 
ing very  1  ul  rugged.  The  country  near  the  town  is  very 
I  are  drawn  from  Quillotta.  The  po- 
ling the  Almindral,  does  not  exceed 
'•ird  city  of  Chili,  and  is  consi- 
•m  part.  Taicaliuatw,  its  port, 
'^l>our.  Coquimho  and  Co- 
«  .  liasoneofthefmest  on  the 
coii^t ;  but  It  lues  no  culiivatod  country  around  it  to  give  it  im- 
portance. The  city  is  five  miles  from  tlic  sea,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name. 

The  island  of  Jwm  Fermmdez,  off  this  coast,  was  the  restdenca 
©f  Alexander  Selkirk,  whoae  story  gave  rise  to  the  romance  of 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

CtDvemmtni  and  popvlaHon, — Since  the  liberation  of  Chili,  in 
1817,  an  independent  republican  government  has  been  maintain- 
ed the  phncipal  part  of  the  time,  under  a  chief  magistrate,  called 
a  supreme  director.  A  congress  was  convened  in  1S25,  which 
framed  a  con.stitution  for  the  republic,  which  now  forms  the  ba- 
sis of  the  govenmient.  The  independence  of  this  country  has 
been  acknowledged  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The 
population  of  Chili,  exclusive  of  the  independent  tribes  of  Indian?, 
is  estimiitpd  nt  1,200,000  inhabitants,  most  uf  which  are  nortli  of 
the  '  '      i»io. 

>  /  /,  and  commerce, — In  July,  1818,  the  regular  army 

of  Cluh  lunounted  to  8400  men,  exclusive  of  inilitio^  which  were 
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18,960;  an  army,  respectable  for  its  numbers  and  discif^li^^-  « 
atiJl  maiotamed,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  well  knomi 

in  the  liberatioo  of  Pisru.     A  fomidable  nary  wiut  «>r 

1818,  and ^la  ever  since  been  efficiently  employed  i 
great  cause  of  liberty  and,  independenoftg  The  pnn«  i]>.ii  .nin  ■«  h 
of  export  from  Chili,  consist  of  gold,  Mtrer,  copper,  tin,  wheut, 
flour,  hemp,  C'    *        \  '    ,  tallow,  jerked  beef,  vicuna,  nt' 
naco  wool,  cli  <md  several  kinds  of  dried  fnn 

c  ul  Chili  is  chiefly  carried  on  wiiii  tlie 
1,  and  tlic  neighbouring  rcpublicM.     Chih 
1(1  llic  granary  of  South  America.     Tli- 
i  ni 1 1(1  States  witliChiU  is  important  and  inci* 
from  February,  1817,  to  July,  1818,  there  was  exported  to  ChiU, 
by  our  citizens,  mercliandise  to  the  amount  of  1 ,375,000  dollars. 
Besides  the  direct  commerce  of  the  United  >  h  C'hih, 

which  has  been  estimated  at  2,000,000  dollars,  1 1  .j  of  its 

ports,  which  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  its  m  re, 

affords  the  most  important  advantages  to  the  wii :.  ..  ..  ry^ 
pursued  in  front  of  the  coast  of  Chili,  in  which  from  titleen  to 
twenty  American  ships  are  engaged  yearly,  and  also  to  the  trade 
with  the  north  west  coast,  in  which  about  til\een  vessels  from  the 
United  States  are  employed  annually.  Great  advantages  will 
likewise  accrue  to  the  trade,  which  our  citizens  pursue  of  collect- 
ing cargoes  of  seal  skins  and  Sandal  wood  on  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and  carrying  them  to  China,  where  they  find  a 
ready  market,  and  the  avails  purchase  a  home  cargo  of  great 
value.  The  settlement  on  Colombia  river  will  ultimately  maijitain 
an  important  trade  with  Chili,  which  will  afford  a  good  market  for 
ship,  and  otlier  timber,  with  which  that  country  abounds. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

EslabUtkmeni  of  a  junta — disturbance  at  SmUiago-^onerest  call- 
tdr-^€omnUmt9  as  to  the  mode  of  election     mtasmrts  of  th'-  -  - 
gress — ti  is  overthrown  fnf  the  Carreras — their  ndmimxi 
— Chik  hscadedfoom  Pern — events  of  the  war — revokdion  m  tnc 
^imsrmntnl — treaty  conckuUA— -dissensions  assong  the  patrioU 
'  msecessofthe  royalists — tlteir  emihorily  re^stahliahed"  expe- 

Ion  of 
from 
effects — 
oaiuidron  under  hrd  Cochrane    txpedilion  to  Peru  -fh 

As  Araucamem  tndians  and  BsmsMu    pirmci^^oj   <  /t4 

^"TeaigniUiisn  of  G^ Hif^s^ino-^estabUshmeni  of  \j^  gooem^ 
tMMl — geniral  Freyre  ckosen  director — Chik  sjfards  fitrthtr 
smeomr  -its  Jleel  blockades  CaUao    its  exploitth—ejipt' 

dUion  to  '  slais  of  the  country — fonehsion. 

THE  fir«»  rov^.intion%iy  movement  in  Chili  occurred  in  San- 
\i:ili<>,  wIp  Mntit,  in  July,  1810,  compelled  the  cap- 

tain-grtM  i.M       ,.    .-i,,  and  count  de  la  Conquista  wa»  app  "■••"' 
fr>  mK  r»M(l  limi,  who  favoured  a  revolution.     He  called  U 

'     '      '  '   .Iders,  in  Septr:  'v-    'wi.»  .      ,  .^„ 

t  condition  oi  lul  of 

The 

•riMien* 

taUve*.     Tlie  ele<  i  "f 

April,  1811,  and  a.  .  i;. 

roa,  wae  lUtiofied  m  th*'  t  the  conaulado  to  preaerve  or- 

Vol.  H.  if 
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te*  This  officer,  although  a  Spaniard,  had  declared  in  favour  of 
Um  revolution,  and  was  in  the  employ  of  the  junta ;  y •  '  '  he- 

iBMy  he  had  funned  a  faction  againnt  it,  and  availed  In  iiis 

situation,  and  of  the  occasion  to  attempt  to  cruHh  the  revulution* 
A  skirmish  ensued  between  the  troops  that  adhered  to  Figueroft, 
«nd  those  who  remained  faithful  to  the  junta,  in  which  Hf\y  or  sixty 
men  were  killed.  The  result  was  favourable  to  the  popular 
cause,  and  the  leading  conspirators  were  seized  and  banished,  ex- 
cept Figuero€^  who  was  executed.  After  this  the  royal  audien- 
ciawas  dissolved,  and  its  powers  vested  in  a  new  tribunal. 

The  eleoiion  of  deputies  to  the  congress  was  made  according 
to  the  regulation  of  the  junta,  which  prescribed  the  number  for 
each  municipality,  but  not  according  to  the  population.  There 
wais  consequently  little  equality  in  the  representation  of  different 
towns,  which  occasioned  complaints  and  remonstrances.  The 
three  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Carrera,  sons  of  a  wealthy  land- 
holder in  SantiafTo,  joined  in  the  clamour.-,  and  put  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  disaffected,  of  which  the  military  of  that  city  form- 
ed a  part.  The  congress  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
formation in  the  representation,  which  being  made,  tranquiUity 
was  restored,  and  the  congress  resumed  its  session.  It  passed  a 
decree  declaring  that  all  Spaniards  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
new  order  of  things,  should  leave  the  country  within  six  months, 
in  which  period  they  might  dispose  of  their  property  and  remove 
with  all  their  effects.  The  congress  also  enacted  many  salutary 
laws  for  the  reformation  of  the  abuses  of  the  old  system ;  the  cu- 
rates were  to  be  paid  from  the  public  treasury,  not  by  their  pa- 
rishioners ;  the  children  of  slaves  bom  in  future  were  declared 
free,  and  the  restrictions  were  removed  from  commerce  ;  the  an- 
cient law  by  which  government  disposed  of  places  in  the  munici- 
pahties,  was  abrogated,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  members  of 
the  municipalities  should  be  elected  annually  ;  many  useless  offi- 
ces were  abolished,  and  the  salaries  of  others  reduced.  A  manu- 
factory of  fire-arms,  and  a  military  school,  called  artilleria  prac- 
tical were  established,  and  the  powers  of  the  junta  prescribed. 

Notwithstanding  these  revolutionary  measures,  \bascal,  the 
viceroy  of  Peru,  remained  on  apparent  terms  of  friendship  with 
the  new  government 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  their  first  attempt,  the  Carreras 
formed  a  plan  for  effecting  a  revolution,  and  placing  themselves 
at  the  head  of  that  government.  And  their  connexion  with  the 
army,  one  being  major  in  the  grenadiers,  and  another  captain  in 
the  artillery,  facilitated  the  success  of  their  enterprise.  Having 
acquired  an  ascendancy  over  the  troops,  and  placing  themselves 
at  their  head,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1811,  they  compelled 
coDgreas  to  depose  the  junta,  and  appoint  tliree  new  memben,  of 
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whom  J.  M.  Carrera  was  one.  This  junta,  the  offspring  of  vio- 
lence and  ustirpation,  immediately  attempted  to  render  itself  ab- 
solute ;  a  new  regiment  of  cavalry  was  formed,  and  J.  M.  Carre- 
ra placed  at  iu*  head  ;  and  havios  strengthened  themselves  suffi- 
ciently, on  the  2d  of  December  they  dissohred  the  congress.  The 
junta  now  ruled  without  control,  relying  for  its  support  entirely 
on  the  mihtary,  who  were  greatly  devoted  to  the  Carreras. 

The  administration  of  the  Carreras  occasioned  opposition  and 
finffection,  which  surrounded  them  with  difficulties  and  dangers ; 
one  conspiracy  against  them  was  formed  after  another,  four  of 
which  they  succeeded  in  suppressinff.  At  length,  to  increase 
their  embarrassments,  they  quarrellea  among  themselves,  and  J. 
M.  Carrera  withdrew  from  the  government ;  but  a  reconciliation 
having  been  efiected,  be  resumed  his  former  situation  in  October, 
1812. 

These  dissensions  and  disorders  in  Chili  induced  the  viceroy 
of  Lima  to  send  an  exp«*dition  against  that  country,  under  gene- 
nl  Pareja,  which  early  >  ir  1813,  attacked  and  took  pos- 

session of  the  po8t  of  'I  ,'>  without  reaistiDoe.     From  this 

place  he  advanced  to  La  <  mim  r,.tion,  where  tbeganison  declared 
in  his  favour,  which  incn -i-cd  ins  force  to  4000  men.  He  march- 
ed towards  the  river  Mauie. 

To  oppose  Pareja,  J.  M.  Carrera,  leaving  his  brother,  Juan 
Jose,  in  his  place  in  the  government,  marched  at  the  head  of 
6000  men,  and  approached  the  royal  army.  On  the  night  of  the 
12th  of  April,  1S13,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  to  surprise 
and  attack  the  enemy  in  their  encampment.  This  attack  was 
successful,  but  not  witiiout  great  loss  to  the  patriots.  It  however 
induced  Pareja  to  retire  to  Chilian,  where  he  erected  fortifica- 
tions for  his  security  ;  and  the  garrisons  which  he  had  left  at  Tal- 
cibuano  and  La  Conception,  were  obliged  to  capitulate  ;  but 
dieir  commanders  escaped  to  Peru. 

To  fr^e  themselves  from  the  influence  of  the  Carreras,  the  junta 
sent  Juan  Jose  Carrera  to  the  army,  and  filled  his  place,  so  that 
it  now  consisted  of  J.  A.  Perez,  A.  Eyzaguirre,  and  M.  Infante. 
They  removed  to  the  town  of  Talca,  near  the  seat  of  war,  the  bet- 
ter to  direct  its  operations  and  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try. J.  M.  Carrera  continued  to  conomand  the  army,  and  go- 
verned without  restraint  over  the  country  where  his  troops  we 
stationed  ;  at  length  his  conduct  and  the  devastations  of  his  army 
so  eiasperated  the  people  throughout  the  intendancy  of  La  Coo- 
ceptioD,  that  they  declared  for  the  rovaUsts.  It  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  remove  from  the  command  of  the  army  a  man  who  htd 
himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  people.     Cairera  was  " 


ooHbglly  displ&ced  by  the  junta,  and  colooel  O'Higgins  apfoialad 
to  soeeeed  hm,  and  colonel  IPIUnnt,  second  in  conuniai,  on 
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the  34Ui  of  November,  1813.  Carrera  refused  to  relinquiab  the 
command,  but  being  abandoned  by  the  army,  he  was  compeHed 
to  yield,  and  on  his  way  to  Santiago,  witli  bin  brotiicr  Luis,  botli 
were  taken  by  a  party  of  royalit>tii,  and  conducted  to  Chilian. 

For  nearly  a  year  the  Spanish  forces  remained  at  Chilian,  and 
iiM  important  military  operations  took  place.  On  the  death  of 
1,1-  II  cominander,  Pereja,  general  Gainza  arrived  from  Lima 
with  re-enforceinents,  and  took  the  coniniaud.  On  the  19th  of 
March,  1814,  Gainza  attacked  M'Kcnna  with  one  division  of 
the  Chilian  army,  encamped  at  Kl  Membrillal,  twelve  miles  from 
Chilian,  but  wai<  repulsed  with  loss  ;  and  the  next  ihiy  O^IIiggins, 
who  had  come  to  the  relief  of  M'Kenna,  engaged  the  royal  army 
with  success,  and  it  suffered  severely.  Not  discoura^^od  by  these 
checks,  Gainza  resolved  to  march  against  Santiago,  is 

in  a  defenceless  condition;  and  advancing  rapidly,  tin  is 

crossed  the  Maule,  and  O'Higgins  pursuing  them,  encamped  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  In  the  night  O'Higgins  crossed 
the  river  with  his  army  without  destroying  his  encampment  by 
which  movement  Gainza  was  completely  deceived  ;  being  so  sur- 
prised in  the  moniing  at  seeing  an  army  before  him,  and  an  en- 
campment in  his  rear,  which  he  supposed  filled  with  troops, 
he  abandoned  his  plan  and  retired  to  the  town  of  Talca,  which  he 
had  taken  a  few  days  before.  0*Higgins  opened  a  communica- 
tion with  Santiago,  and  cut  off  that  of  the  enemy  with  Chilian. 

The  fall  of  Talca  was  attributed  to  the  want  of  energy  and 
courage  in  the  junta,  who  left  the  town  several  days  before  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  and  took  off  a  part  of  the  garrison  for  their 
own  security.  This  occasioned  a  revolution  ;  the  junta  was  de- 
posed, and  the  government  entrusted  to  Don  F.  Lastra,  governor 
of  Valparaiso,  who  was  styled  supreme  director.  At  this  time, 
propositions  for  an  accommodation  were  received  from  the  vice- 
roy of  Lima,  brought  by  captain  Hillyar  of  the  British  frigate 
Phoebe,  which  induced  Lastra  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Santiago,  which  decided  that  the  director  should 
propose  terms  of  capitulation  to  general  Gainza.  The  result  was 
a  capitulation,  on  the  5th  of  May,  whereby  Gainza  and  his  troops 
were  to  re-embark  for  Lima  within  two  months,  and  to  leave  the 
places  he  then  occupied,  in  the  same  state  of  military  defence  as 
he  had  found  them.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  the  viceroy 
should  acknowledge  the  government  of  ChiU,  and  all  the  changes 
which  had  hpon  made,  and  that  CliiU  should  send  a  certain  num- 
ber of  rtes  of  Spain,  as  members  of  that  body. 
Two  V  '  red  by  each  party  as  hostages,  and  peace 
was  restored  i  on.  The  only  object  of  the  Spanish 
chiefs,  however  to  have  been  to  gain  time  and  save  their 
army^  as  Gainza,  under  various  pretences,  refused  to  fulfil  the  or- 
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tides  of  the  treaty,  and  bj  thia  base  expedient  preaenred  his  army 
until  general  Osorio  arrived  with  re-enforcements  from  Lima. 

The  two  Carreras  having  made  their  escape  from  Chilian,  ex- 
erted all  their  influence  to  rouse  their  adherents,  and  form  a  party 
subservient  to  their  ambition.  By  the  assistance  of  their  paiti- 
sans,  and  by  bribing  the  troops  at  Santiago,  they  deposed  Lastra 
on  the  23d  of  August,  l^^ll,  and  rc-tvstabHshed  the  junta.  J.  M. 
Canrra,  M.  M.  Ursua,  and  J.  Urive  were  the  memt>er8.  This 
rev  Tected  by  force  and  corruption,  excited  much  indig- 

nati  ic  inhabitants  of  Santiago,  not  so  much  on  account 

of  :.  >t  to  Lastra,  as  from  hostihty  to  the  Carreras,  and 

disaj ,  >i)  of  the   means  by  which   tlicy  had  again  placed 

thems»ilves  at  the  head  of  affairs.  At  the  desire  of  the  inhabitants, 
O^Hi'Mfinv.  nmrched  with  bis  troops  towards  the  capitaJ.  Some 
skin  *ok  place  between  the  troops  of  O'Uiggins  and  those 

of  t  <!..  .  .,  <md  when  a  decisive  action  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
fought,  and  bretliren  engaged  in  the  same  cause,  were  about  to 
shed  each  other's  blood,  a  deputy  arrived  from  the  Spanish  gene- 
ral, Osorio,  with  intelligence,  that  Abascal,  the  viceroy  of  Lima, 
disapproved  of  the  capitulation.  1  his  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war, 
and  the  imminent  danger  of  the  country  induced  O'Higgins  to 
submit  t"  >  of  the  junta.     Carrera,  under  pretence  of 

newly  oi_  irmy,  dismissed  such  of  the  officers  as  he 

considered  unlnciidly  to  himself,  many  of  whom  happened  to  be 
the  br»st  offirers  m  the  service.  This  occasioned  di^content 
ri(?  troopt^,  which  was  followed  by  alarming  desertions. 
I  /„  O'Higgins  at  the  head  oftiie  army,  Carrera  returned  to 

8aniiii;;o.  The  Spanish  general  Osorio,  who  had  succeeded 
Gajnza,  advanced  as  far  as  Cachapual,  at  the  head  of  4000  men, 
and  O'Higgins,  being  unable  to  oppose  him,  threw  himself  into 
Rancagua,  70  miles  from  Santiago.  Siege  was  inunediately  laid 
to  the  town,  and  an  attack  nmae  on  it,  which  lasted  86  hours. 
During  the  action,  Carrera  approached  the  town  with  re-enfofce- 
ments,  which  induced  Osorio  to  recn)ss  the  riv^  Cachapual,  leav- 
ing  20O  men  t  lus  retreat     But  Carrera,  instead  of  enter- 

ing the  town,  '>n  Santiago,  when  Osorio  returned  to  the 

attack.     Secim' no  prospect  of  relief,  and  having  lo  lirds 

of  his  men,  0*Higgins  resolved  to  evacuate  tiie  pla  i  he 

could  only  effect  bv  opening  a  way  through  the  lints  ul  Uiu  ene- 
my. He  was  retinng  towanis  the  capital,  but  on  learning  that  the 
Carreras  were  nudung  no  preparatiomi  for  its  defence,  and  onlj 
appeared  to  think  of  cAcapintr,  he  chanced  his  plan,  and  retreated 
in  :i  t hatnn&g  the  CnmrM  had  1600 

trou;  .    fymadenoatteiii^tooppoeedie 

royalists  or  defend  the  capital,  and  their  soldien  oommitted  snob 
depredations  oa  the  iahahiianis,  that,  beconung 
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ncnt  deputies  to  Osorio,  inviting  him  to  enter  the  capital,  to  re-ei- 
tabliah  order,  and  afford  them  protection.  Great  consternation 
now  prevailed  throuffhout  Chili,  and  more  than  2000  of  its  inha- 
bitants fled  to  Mendoza,  in  the  province  of  Cuyo,  one  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Pluta,  bordering  on  Chili.  J. 
M.  Carrera  also  retired  to  that  place  with  600  troops.  There 
being  no  army  to  oppose  OhoHo,  he  entered  Santiago,  and  took 
poaaeaaioD  of  Valparaiflo,  and  all  the  principal  towns  without  op- 
poaitioii,  and  at  the  end  of  October,  1814,  tlie  Spanish  autliority 
was  completely  re-eHtabli.shed  throughout  Chih.  Here,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  the  inhabitants  became 
the  victims  of  royal  vengeance:  arrests,  imprisonments,  pu- 
nishn)ents,  and  banishments  followed,  and  filled  the  country 
with  terror,  suflering,  and  horror.  More  than  100  patriots  were 
exiled  to  the  desert  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  380  miles  from 
the  coast. 

For  more  than  two  years  the  royalists  maintained  their  power 
in  Chili,  and  governed  with  the  greatest  rigour,  which  produced 
general  discontent  among  the  people,  who,  however,  had  no  means 
of  throwing  oflf  the  yoke.  At  length,  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  they 
found  a  deliverer,  who  was  raised  up  to  rescue  them  from  the 
hand  of  the  oppressor,  and  hberate  them  from  bondage.  Gene- 
ral San  Martin,  governor  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Cuyo, 
conceived  the  noble  design  of  emancipating  Chili,  and  having 
spent  a  year  in  levying  and  disciplining  troops  for  the  purpose, 
his  army  commenced  its  march  in  January,  1817;  and  by  the 
most  incredible  exertions  and  perseverance,  crossed  the  lofty  and 
rugged  Andes,  over  frozen  summits,  along  precipitous  ledges,  and 
through  narrow  and  dangerous  defiles,  many  of  which  were  forti- 
fied by  the  enemy.  These  appaling  difficulties,  however,  were 
overcome,  but  not  without  the  loss  of  some  men,  and  several 
thousand  mules  and  horses.  The  army  consisted  of  two  divi- 
sions, one  commanded  by  Don  E.  Soler,  and  the  other  by  O'Hig- 
gins,  and  occupied  Aconcagua,  Santarosa,  and  other  places  along 
the  road  which  the  royalists  had  abandoned,  and  concentrated 
their  forces  at  Chacabaco,  a  position  of  difficult  access,  overlook- 
ing the  plain  of  Santarosa,  through  which  the  only  road  to  Satia- 
go  passes,  which  is  distant  only  forty  miles.  Notwithstanding 
the  strong  position  occupied  by  the  enemy,  San  Martin  did  not 
hesitate  to  attack  them  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  part  of 
his  troops  and  his  artillery.  The  attack  was  made  on  the  mom- 
ingof  the  12th  of  February,  in  the  most  spirited  manner,  and  the  en- 
emy was  dislodged  from  his  position,  with  600  men  killed,  and  about 
the  same  number  made  prisoners.  The  remainder  of  the  royal- 
ists fled,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Talcahuano.  Their  com- 
mander, and  the  captain-general  of  Chili,  Marco,  were  afterwards 
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taken  near  Yalparaiso.  This  victory  terminated  the  campaign, 
and  emancipated  the  country.  San  Martin  proceeded  to  Santia- 
go, whero  a  meeting  of  the  principal  inliabitant^  was  convened, 
which  elected  him  supreme  director  of  Chili,  which  he  decUned, 
and  the  oflice  was  conferred  on  CHiggins.  The  whole  of  C  hili 
was  again  under  the  go\  '  of  the  patriots,  except  a  few  for- 

traaaes,  occupied  by  th*    -  ds.    San  Martin  returned  to  Bue- 

noa  Ayres  to  concert  niea^sures  for  an  expedition  into  Peru,  for 
the  liberation  of  that  country,  leaving  O^Higgins  to  reduce 
the  places  which  still  held  out.  Before  this  was  eflfected,  the 
viceroy  of  Lima  succeeded  in  throwir^  1 500  men  into  the  fortreea 
of  TalcahaaiiOi  which,  in  point  of  strength,  will  compare  with 
Gibraltar. 

Great  exertions  were  now  made  to  fit  out  a  formidable  expedi- 
tion against  Peru,  both  by  Buenos  Ayres  and  C^hili.  The  new 
levies  made  in  Chili  increased  the  liberating  army  to  nearly  double 
its  number ;  but  time  was  re^^uired  to  disciphne  these  raw  troopa. 
The  want  of  transports  was  the  principal  cauae  which  delayed 
die  expedition.  Avrare  of  these  preparations,  and  alarmed  at  the 
oonaegneocea  of  a  victorious  army  in  Peru,  knowing  the  di-npoai- 
tion  of  the  people  to  revolt,  the  viceroy  resolved  to  decide  the  fate 
of  Peru  in  Chili,  and  by  very  great  exertions,  collected  and  em- 
barked 5000  men,  commanded  by  Oaorio,  who  were  kinded  at 
Taicahuano.  They  immediately  marched  for  the  capital,  mtend- 
ing  to  overtake  and  engage  O'Higgins  before  he  could  unite  with 
San  Martin.  Being  re-enforced  bv  tho  irarrison,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants, Osorio  had  nearly  8000  m  which  he  advanced  ra- 
pidly through  the  country  ;  but  I'  urm^^pc)  the  Maule,  the 
different  divisions  of  the  patriot  t<  'da  junction,  and 
San  Martin  appealing  to  the  ca;  ••■••-  ■•«  the  moat 
patriotic  manner,  voluntarily  8tn|  .  and  ail 
utensils  of  silver,  to  supply  the  waiu»  oi  tm-  iirmv.  i  nv  moment 
the  troops  were  inacondilion  to  take  the  field,  San  Martin  marched 
to  meet  the  enemv,  and  coming  up  with  him,  a  akimnahinc  com- 
nwcad,  and  waa  kept  up  for  several  days.  On  the  19th  cifHarcfa, 
1816,  a  oMMre  aerious  aftair  took  place.  0*Higgins,  with  the  ad- 
vance of  the  army,  having  attacked  a  part  of  the  Spanish  force, 
drove  them  back  with  precipitation,  and  pur>4ued  them  into  the 
atreeta  of  Taka.  This  forced  back  the  whole  of  the  Spanirii 
army,  and  diacovered  to  Osorio  that  he  had  estimated  too  ligkthr 
the  proweaa  of  the  patriot  army  and  its  general  He  appfeJ^nd- 
•d  that  San  MaitiD  wouki  attack  him  m  the  morning  with  aO  his 
fofce,  and  dreading  the  ooosequances,  he  resolved  to  select  SOOO 
of  his  best  troops,  and  attempt  to  steal  a  victory  by  a 


Accordingly,  ahout  nine  o'cbck  in  the  eveninc,  wbeo  the  imM 
wing  of  the  liberatiDg  army  hadtakaoita  poaboii  Ibrllienii^ 
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and  the  left  wa§  in  motion  •'"•  "urmy  ni.shcd  upon  th^--:  •  -hr 
most  furious  mnancr.     'I  nind  impctuohity  •'  k 

threw  the  ortillory  into  nmtiisiun,  which  r(  u>  ihc 

troops  on  their  march^  who,  after  a  slight  r*  ko  and 

(li-p.  IX  (I,  and  all  tlie  efforts  of  their  oP"  lo 

inrtV( .  til  il.     Tlip   ripht  of  the  army  «  .r 

some  tune,  and  retired  in  good  order.  Um;  halt  ol  Uit;  army  was 
dispersed,  and  n»»Hrly  nil  its  baggage  and  artillory  wrrf  lost.  With 
what  remained  ^'     tin  retired  mi,  on 

the  route  to  i!»ai  Nihere  he  1  iroopH, 

and  proceeded   with  llie  director  to  t  il,  to  rouse  the 

inhabitants,   and   procure    means  for   i  i^  and   re-orga- 

nizing his  anny.  Animating  proclamations  were  circulated 
through  the  country  by  San  Martin  and  the  director,  and  by 
the  most  incredible  exertions,  the  army,  after  marching  240 
miles,  in  a  few  days  presented  a  formidable  front  on  the  plains 
of  Maypu. 

Following  up  his  advantage,  Osorio  marched  with  great  cele- 
rity, and  in  twelve  days  reached  the  banks  of  the  Maypu.  After 
j-_. ,..  1.;  TTiishing  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  April,  on  the  5th  the  roy- 
ri'  »'d  the  river,  and  the  two  armies  came  in  sight  of  each 

otiior.  t  onsiderable  manceuvreing  took  place,  each  commander 
endeavouring  to  get  the  advantage  of  his  opponent.  San  Mar- 
tin continued  riding  along  the  lines,  and  addressed  each  separate 
corps,  infusinjj  his  own  animation,  confidence,  and  spirit,  into 
them ;  whilst  p;itriotic  songs  resounded  through  the  army,  by 
which  means  the  enthusiasm  of  the  troops  was  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch.  San  Martin  expected  that  Osorio  would  attack 
him,  but  perceiving  that  the  enemy  did  not  intend  to  make  an 
attack  that  day,  and  seeing  the  ardour  with  which  his  army  was 
inspired,  he  gave  orders  to  prepare  for  action.  The  right,  com- 
posed of  infantry,  was  commanded  by  general  Balcarce,  and  co- 
lonel Las  Heras,  and  the  infantry  on  the  left  was  under  colonel 
Alvarado  ;  a  part  of  the  artillery  and  cavalry  was  posted  on  each 
wing,  and  with  a  strong  reserve  in  the  rear,  under  colonel  Quin- 
tana.  The  army  thus  formed,  advanced  towards  the  enemy, 
who  received  them  with  a  tremendous  fire  from  his  infantry  and 
artillery,  posted  on  a  small  eminence.  This  did  not  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  patriot  army ;  the  enemy^s  cavalry  made  a  charge 
upon  them,  who  were  met  and  driven  back  under  their  gims  by 
the  cavalry  of  '  -ts.     The  action  now  became  general 

along  the  who!-  i  soon  the  fire  was  tremendous  and  de- 

structive. 1 1  splayed  equal  obstinacy  ;  at  length  the 

line  of  the  I  began  to  vacillate,  when  the  reserve  wai 

ordered  up,  and  the  whole  returned  to  the  charge  with  an  impe- 
tus, irresistible  and  overwhelming.     So  obstiniit«',  hoMever.  was 
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the  resistance  of  the  enemy,  that  thry  wore  literally  pushed  from 
the  ground  with  the  bay  ment  of  Burgos,  1200 

strong,  the  bf'st  troops  «''    ".  broken  until  repeated 

char-  tnade  on  it,  led  by  San  Martin  in  person.     The 

rontL- :  _-.  jiig  and  obstinate,  continuing  from  noon  until  six 
111  tlie  evening  ;  never  was  a  field  more  shaq>Iy  contested,  or  a 
\i<  Tory  more  decisive  and  complete.  Tb"  «•»' tire  Spanish  army 
u.o  /i'-troyed;  its  chief,  with  a  few  i  alone  escaped, 

wlirii  tiirv   "•■•  *'•  ■•  *'  -  -•-••  •■  "   ''  V  .•  of  the  enemy's 

iMUL'iu*  ing  belonging  to 

1  wo  thousand  of 

M)0  officers,  and  8000 

-re  made  pri^ouera.      l  he  patriots  lost  1000  killed 

The  capital,  wliich,  since  the  defeat  of  the  army,  had  been  co- 
vered with  gloom,  was  now  filled  with  joy  and  rejoicing ;  tlie 
sublime  effusions  of  popular  and  patriotic  feeling  which  were 
exhibited,  cannot  be  described,  nor  even  conceived  by  those 
who  have  never  witnessed  a  similar  scene.  The  people  in 
transports  of  joy  universally  exclaimed,  <*  at  last  ihepkum  of 
Mmgpm  kmt  naUd  our  indepemdenee^^*  while  San  Biartin  wu 
hailed  as  the  saviour  of  the  country,  and  the  master-epiht  of  the 
1. 

u.^^v  exertions  were  now  renewed  to  prepare  ao  expedition  to 
Peru  ;  to  collect  a  well-disciplined  army,  iad  a  sufficient  naval 

r j  transports  for  the  expedition.     The  latter  was  attended 

noet  difficulty,  and  was  the  principal  cause  of  delay. 
i,(.ni  »  .rhrane  arrived  in  Chili,  in  November,  1818,  and  was 
immediately  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  Chilian  squad- 
ron. By  ^reat  fxertions,  the  fleet  was  rendered  so  efficient,  un- 
der tho  woiujt  riiil  genius  of  Lord  Cochrane,  that  it  drove  the 
Tom  the  Pacific,  and  in  September,  1818,  attacked  their 
and  batteries  at  Callao.  Lord  Cochrane  proceeded 
from  thence  to  Guayaquil,  where  he  captured  a  number  of  valua- 
ble Spanish  ships,  laden  with  timber ;  from  hence  he  sailed  to 
Talcabuano,  on  the  frontier  of  Chili,  where  he  took  on  board  a 
detachment  of  troops,  and  proceeded  for  Valdivia,  a  town  in  the 
ill,  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  and  strongly  fortified. 
1  ius  town  and  district  he  captured  on  the  2d  of  February,  1820, 
by  a  bold  and  skilful  combination  of  operations.  The  squadron 
rMiimedto  Valparaiao,  wher^  <-  ^^  -  ^"♦'^  of  August,  1820,  the 
troops  were  embtrked,  and  t  i^ailed  for  the  hbera- 

iion  of  Peru.     An  account  <  ;  o  ><  r<'iiui£s  and  success  hM 

been  given  in  the  history  of  th.  r.  \   lution  in  Peru. 

For  three  yeare  the  wmthem  fromier  of  ChiU  was  devwtited 
by  the  hogtilitiet  of  the  Aftiieiawn  Ihtoiiy  heated  by  ^ 
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det,  an  outlaw  and  pirate.  Benavides  was  a  native  of  Quinhut« 
in  the  province  of  Conception,  and  served  aa  a  private  in  the  pa- 
triot armv  during  the  first  revolution.  He  became  a  sergeant 
of  treoMien,  and  finally  deserted  to  the  Spaniards,  at  McmbriUa, 
and  subsequently  at  the  action  at  that  place,  was  made  a  prison- 
er ;  but  when  conducting  him  to  the  court-martial  to  be  tried,  h« 
made  his  escape,  and  continued  in  the  service  of  the  Spaniards 
Witil  again  taken  prisoner,  on  the  plains  of  Maypu.  He  was 
condemned  to  be  shot  as  a  des^er,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
been  killed ;  but  being  only  dreadfully  wounded,  he  feigned  to 
be  dead,  and  was  carried  off,  and  \eh  with  tlie  dead  bodies  of 
others,  shot  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  night  crawled  off  to  a 
COttacO)  where,  being  taken  care  of,  he  recovered.  Aflerwaida 
he  omred  his  services  to  San  Martin  to  dissuade  the  Indians  OD 
the  southern  bank  of  Biobio,  from  the  predatory  war  in  which  the 
Spaniards  wished  to  engage  them.  His  services  were  accepted, 
and  he  was  furnished  with  a  commission  and  documents.  Bat 
instead  of  attempting  to  persuade  the  Indians  to  remain  peacea* 
ble,  he  went  to  Nicimiento,  and  offered  to  Sanchez,  the  Spanish 
commander  in  that  quarter,  to  prosecute  the  war  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  Chili,  if  he  would  confer  on  him  the  command.  San- 
chez accordingly  retired  to  Valdivia,  and  lef\  Benavides  as  com- 
mander in  chief  on  the  whole  of  the  southern  frontier.  This 
savage  now  commenced  a  war  of  desolation  and  blood,  which  per- 
haps has  never  been  surpassed.  He  laid  waste  every  thing 
before  him  with  fire  and  sword  ;  put  all  his  prisoners  to  death, 
cutting  the  throat  of  an  officer  bearing  a  flag  of  truce ;  he  compell- 
ed the  peasants  to  follow  him  on  pain  of  death,  and  even  women 
and  children  were  oflen  murdered  to  prevent  their  giving  infor* 
mation  of  the  route  he  had  pursued,  or  the  mountain  in  which 
his  party  had  secreted  themselves.  His  orders  to  the  leaders  of 
his  guerrillas  were  written  in  blood,  and  executed  with  an  exact- 
ness which  showed  the  terror  with  which  he  had  inspired  the  vile 
instruments  of  his  cruelties  and  murders. 

The  armies  of  the  repubhc  were  employed  in  Peru ;  but  the 
governor  of  the  province  of  Conception  defended  the  frontier  aa 
well  aa  be  was  able  against  so  ferocious  an  enemy.  On  the  26th 
of  SofMember,  1820,  he  was  attacked  on  the  river  Laja  by  800 
regnlars,  and  some  mihtia  under  general  Alcazar,  and  was  veiy 
haird  pressed.  At  night  Benavides  sent  a  messenger,  offeriaglo 
spare  the  lives  of  all  who  would  surrender  themselves 
His  men  being  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  his  ammunition  i 
exhausted,  Alcazar  was  obliged  to  accept  these  terms,  i 
Itted.  His  officers  were  all  immediately  shot,  and 
livered  over  to  the  Indians. 

At  length  this  monster  was  defeated  on  the  27th  of  NoreMilg^ 
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lti20;  but  still  continued  formidable.  The  success  of  his  pre- 
datory incuraioDs,  and  the  authority  he  had  acquired  over  the 
Aiancaniaiii,  led  him  to  fancy  himself  a  powerful  monarch}  and 
to  increase  his  power  for  war,  he  attempted  to  aolablMli  a  navy. 
The  town  of  Arauco,  the  capital  of  the  country  of  the  Arauca- 
aiao  Indians  is  directly  opposite  the  island  of  St  Maria,  where 
•hips  which  have  doubled  Cape  Horn,  stop  for  refreshments, 
which  save  him  opportunities  for  surprising  and  capturing  ves* 
sets.  The  first  he  captured  was  Ihe  ship  Hero,  from  the  United 
Slatea,  aad  the  second,  the  American  brig  Herselia,  which  an- 

in  a  small  bay  of  the  island  of  St  Maria,  oppn  -'^^  *- 
The  captain  and  crew  of  the  Herselia  were  m 

pillaged  of  every  thing  they  had,  and  compelled  to  engage 
in  the  eenrice  of  Benavides.  He  despatched  one  of  his  yesada 
to  the  ialand  of  Chiloe,  and  obtained  from  the  Spanish  authori* 
tiet  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  eleven  Spa- 
■iih  officers,  and  twenty  soldiers.  The  royal  chiefs  did  not  he- 
to  employ  such  a  savage  monster  in  making  war  on  the  pa> 

After  this,  Benavides  captured  the  English  whale  ship 
Penererance,  and  the  American  brig  Ocean,  having  on  board 
teraral  thousand  stands  of  arms.  He  put  the  eaptein  of  the 
Peneverance  to  death  for  attempting  to  escape,  and  a  seaman 
who  deserted  he  cut  in  pieces,  and  exhibited  the  mangled  body 
as  a  warning  to  others.  He  compelled  the  crews  of  these  ves- 
aeb  to  serve  with  his  troops. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1821,  a  Chilinv  "vrv«,j;»;^«  ^-^o^^^. 
ed  against  Arauco,  and  its  troops  having  (  ini- 

ana,  conunanded  by  one  of  Benavides' otii-.  t  '  i;  i:  srt 
6ie  to  die  town  and  shipping,  and  fled  toth(  \s<><m1-.  I  imh^'  •  v<  ty 
thiftg  to  be  consumed  which  tliey  could  not  carry  away.  The 
iflhira  of  Benavides  had  now  become  desperate ;  in  December 
ha  ofiered  to  surrender  himself  and  all  his  partisans  to  the  In- 

of  Conception ;  but  soon  after  he  eowarked  in  a  launch, 
'  to  escape  to  one  of  the  southern  ports  of  Peru, 
■t  a  soldier 


to  swim  ashore  to  look  for  water, 
the  aoldiers  betrayed  him,  and  he  was  arrested  on  the  beach. 
He  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  on  the  28d  of  FebnM- 
»y,  1922. 

No  important  events  occurred  in  Chili  during  the  year  18tS, 
as  their  army  and  navy  were  employed  in  Peru  ;  the  Spanish  au- 
thority was  entirely  overthrown  m  Chili ;  the  war  with  the  Arau- 
canian  Indians  was  at  an  end,  and  the  Chilian  squadron  was  tri* 
wnphant  on  the  ocean.  On  the  18tfa  of  Novendier,  the  town  of 
Va^Mraiso  was  visited  hy  one  of  those  dieadM  cobvoIsmnis  of 
nature,  to  which  this  region  is  eipoatA     A 
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of  thr  town  %vas  laid  in  niin«?  by  a  tremcnHotjs  rarthquakc ;  few 
liotis.  ('  thaii 

noo ;.  ^  .         I     .  .  ■•  '.i,  Lord 

(  r  toured  trom  the  roininand  ot  the  (  hihan  navy,  and  on 

1  "tiu'  mniifli.  mldro'^sed  a  lett<'r  t(»  the  (ifTiccrs  hclont'^ing 

,  that  by  thnir  i  il 

,...,, .  wi  .  .,,  ;aoso  seas  had  l>* . ..  .».......*.....,.,  ....*i  ;aat 

the  coinni'  m  Pacific  was  every  where  carried  on  under 

the  proteeii.iii  m  tin>  independent  flag. 

O'Higgins  had  hitherto  continued  at  the  headof  the  govern- 
ment, as  supreme  director,  but  had  become  unpopular,  and  an 
opposition  to  his  administration  extensively  prevailed.  Among 
other  thinn^s  the  director  was  charged  with  bavin;:  dis- 

graceful speculations.     General  Freyre,  who  wi  >f 

the  principal  part  of  the  miUtary  force,  was  a  13 

of  the  director,  and  every  thing  threatened  le 

government.     O'Higgins  was  sensible  of  the  -  m 

which  impended  over  him,  and  to  avoid  its  effr  ita 

vi«>l«'nce,  on  the  2Sth  of  January,  1823,  he  called  tof^ether  the 
officers  of  the  government,  and  authorities  of  the  capital,  to  de- 
liberate on  the  state  of  affairs,  and  determine  on  the  means  of 
preserving  the  public  tranquillity.  The  result  was,  that  the  next 
day  the  director  issued  a  decree,  containing  the  abdication  of  his 
authority,  which  he  resigned  to  a  junta  to  be  exercised  provision- 
ally, until  the  national  representatives  could  be  assembled.  The 
junta  were  Eyzaguirre,  Infante,  and  Errazuris.  Tliis  decree  was 
read  to  the  people,  and  0*Higj]jins  himself  i)roclaimed  t)"»  esta- 
blishment of  the  new  government.  He  untied  the  riband,  the 
badge  of  his  office,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  junta,  who 
then  took  the  oath  of  their  new  office.  The  new  government 
appointed  D.  \.  Vial,  minister  of  finance  and  wnr,  and  0.  !\f. 
Egana,  minister  of  state  and  marine.  But  notv 
resitrnation  of  tie  director,  general  Freyre  who  m 
ruiso  lint  li)fiir  after,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  ordered 
him  arre?»tf'd  and  imprisoned.  A  revolution  in  the  government 
took  place  ;  the  administrative  junta  decreed  by  O'Higirins  was 
overthrown,  and  a  provisional  government  established  ;  general 
Freyre  was  appointed  director.  The  last  of  March,  1823,  a 
statute  was  published,  providing  for  the  assembling  of  a  su- 
preme congress,  to  frame  a  constitution,  and  until  one  was 
formed  and  adopted,  thr  <(uistifution  of  1818,  except  such  pro- 
vision^ as  \v( K  abroL^at'  (1  i-  ilf(  red  by  this  act,  was  to  form  the 
ba<is  '  •',..■  i,"  ,■■■,■■■.     .  ,:il 

gov*  I  ;ie 

warranto  for  the  electiou  ot  re{>reseatatives  to  congress,  wliich 
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should  meet  within  two  months  thereafter ;  it  alio  fixed  the  basis 
of  population  of  the  districts,  and  the  ratio  of  representation, 
which  was  one  deputy  to  15,000  inhabitants. 

The  expedition  under  San  Martin,  against  Peru,  was  complete* 
ly  successful ;  the  country  was  liberated  from  the  authority  of 
Spain,  and  a  government  established,  and  San  Martin  returned 
to  <  hih,  in  October,  1822.  Rut  almost  immediately  after  he 
left  Ptni,  the  new  government  was  involved  in  dissensions,  which 
threatened  the  destruction  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  glorious  expedi- 
tion from  Chili,  dire<:ted  by  the  illustrious  San  Martin.  In  June 
following,  the  Spanish  general,  Canterac,  re-entered  Lima,  and 
the  patriots  took  refuge  in  ("allao,  the  revolution  in  Peru  being 
thus  speedily  teminat^,  and  the  royal  authority  re-established. 
These  disastrous  events  in  Peru  induced  the  Liberator,  Bolivar, 
who  had  recently  brought  the  war  to  a  conclusion  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  Colombia,  to  resolve  on  proceeding  to  Peru  with  a 
considerable  force.  The  government  of  Chili  oftered  again  to 
send  an  atixiliary  force  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Peru. 
Accordingly,  their  navy,  with  some  troops,  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  Bolivar.  After  the  anniiiilation  of  the  roval  ar- 
my, and  the  emancipation  of  Peru,  in  1824,  a  part  of  the  Chilian 
fleet  was  generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Peruvian  go- 
vernment, for  the  investment  of  Callao,  which  place  the  ro3raliBts 

then  nossf's.sod- 

ng  all  the  disorders  and  civil  wars  which  have 
pre. 'f  i-«  entitled  to  the  honour,  not  only  of  main- 

taining its  .-  -  ndence,  but  of  havinr:  fitted  out  two  expe- 

ditions, and  uiiwiuid  important  assi^*- — ♦*"■  '^^  » -mncipation 
of  Peru,  and  for  the  support  of  i  lat  coun- 

try. For  the  last  two  years,  inteliigt^nn;  trom  i  niii  has  been 
scanty  and  obscure ;  some  progress  seems  to  have  been  made 
in  maturing  a  system  of  government,  and  in  consolidating  the 
republic. 

t  government  has  adopted  some  salutary  laws,  and 

ail'  •  rs,  an  act,  in  June,  1823,  for  the  entire  abolition  of 

slavery.  It  declares  all  persons  bom  in  the  territories  of  the  re- 
public, all  who  tread  the  soil  of  Chili,  and  all  who  have  been 
slaves,  to  be  free  from  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  entitled  to  the 
rights  of  citizens. 

The  Spanish  power  is  annihilated  in  ChiU,  and  no  import  iit 
military  events  have  taken  place  since  the  overthrow  of  O'Ui^- 
gins*  administration.  Kreyre.  the  director,  fitted  out  an  expedi- 
tion aganist  the  island  of  Chiloe,  the  only  place  in  tbe  poseessioo 
of  the  royalists,  in  1824,  which  was  unsutiesiftlL  The  naval 
force  of  Chih  has  been  principaUj  employed  te  tbe  ilege  of  Cal- 
lao, and  has  performed  aome  heroic  exploits;  filfy  meo  in  boita 
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the  harbour,  and  burnt  aiid  dpntroyod  nix  vossels,  includ 


ing  the  Spanish  frigate,   ^  id  at  another  time  125 

men,  inboatj*,  nttnrked  H\'  my'H  veiiselH  in  the  har- 

bour, one  ot  ^iins.  atid  cHpturod  and  carried  off  three  of 

them,  and  bu  ihertwo. 

The  dissensions  and  passions  of  '  ition  appear  to  have 

g\]b<:i'^'<i  ill    f'liili,    Jiiid  tli«'    iiiihlii     -  to  ho  tranquillized* 

Di:  h  framed 

a  c<Lfii.-.wi,iii.ivM<  wi  -w, , .  i.iiM  ..,,  .11.11  ...... i,w...  .,,.■.  wj^ci.ition  with- 
out occasioning  civil  dissensions  or  o])en  op()o^ition.  We  have 
not  seen  this  instrument,  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  its  form 
and  fundamental  principles  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  south- 
cm  repubhcs.  Gencrall'reyre  isstill  at  ' 
ment,  in  which  no  revolution  has  taken  \> 

1823.      He  bears  the'  r.      In   .November, 

1825,  a  sqnndron,  ofi  n{  war,  and  a  num- 

ber of  tr  )  troops  on  board,  under 

of  the  d I  lied  from  Valparaiso  dt 

the  Spanisii  nent  at  Chiloc.     On  the   14tii  oi 

an  action  w  t  ^  f  by  the  Chillian  forces  and  the 

troops,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  without  much 
loss  on  either  side.  The  day  following  the  troops  and  the  gar- 
rison of  the  Spanish  establishment  at  Chiloe,  surrendered  to 
Freyre.  Spain  has  now  no  establishment  in  South  America  ; 
her  flag  no  longer  waves  in  any  part  of  the  continent  of  America. 
Although  Chih  has  sulTered  severely  from  the  revolution,  she  is 
less  burdened  with  debt  than  some  of  the  other  repubhcs.  The 
amount  she  has  borrowed  in  En^^land,  is  4,6G6,000  dollars.  The 
immense  product  of  her  mines,  and  an  unrestricted  commerce 
will  soon  enable  tiie  republic  to  discharge  its  foreign  debts. 

Chill  maintains  friendly  relations  with  the  other  independent 
states  in  the  soutli,  and  its  independence  has  been  acknow 
ledged  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Allen  has 
resided  there  for  several  years  as  minister  for  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  a  treaty  has  been  concluded  between  the 
Chilhan  government  and  that  of  the  United  States,  althoiiL' 
has  not  yet  transpired.  On  the  2l8t  day  of  October,  1822,  j. 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Chili  and  Colombia,  by  which  the 
two  repubhcs  form  a  perpetual  union,  league,  and  confederacy, 
guarantee  each  other^s  independence,  and  bind  themselves  not 
to  enter  in  any  treaty  with  Spain  to  the  prejudice  of  their  inde- 
pendence, or  yield  anv  tribute  or  indemnity  to  S|)ain  for  the  loss 
of  her  T "  ,iy  also  provided  for  the  appoint- 

ment bjr  of  plenipotentiaries  to  a  gen<Tal 

COBgraas  to  be  held  at  Panama  or  some  other  central  place. 
Tin  treaty  waa  ratified  by  Colombia  on  the  12th  of  July,  182.'^ 


i 
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1826.  Chili  continues  tranquiL  No  prospect  appears  of  ill  ever 
falling  again  under  IIm  acepCre  of  a  foreign  power,  which,  for 
three  centuries,  has  apreed  the  dark  shades  of  a  hiigoCed  and 
gioomj  de^otisni  over  the  fairest  and  richest  portioiis  of  the 

Slobe.     Happily   for  the  now  world,  and  for  the  ceuse  of  free* 
om,  that  despotism  is  ot<  i,  and  as,  if  recoil* 

ing  on  itself,  it  now  seems  ^ww^  .^  ^..^,^^  »i  home  in  the  ago* 
niea  of  its  own " 
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